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ADVERTISEMENT* 


This  History  and  Survey  of  London  is  offered  to 
the  public  as  an  humble  attempt  to  gratify  the  in*- 
quisitive  mind  on  a  subject,  which,  from  the  con- 
nection and  influence  of  the  metropolis  on  even  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  to  every  member  of  it.  To 
trace  the  progress  of  London  from  rude  infancy  to 
its  present  power  and  magnificence ;  to  mark  the 
origin  and  increase  of  its  commerce ;  to  delineate 
the  customs  and  manners  of  its  'inhabitants  at  va« 
nous  periods,  and  to  show  their  preponderance  at 
all  times  in  the  conduct  of  the  general  government 
of  the  kingdom,  have  been  the  principal  objects  of 
the  Editor's  attention. — In  the  execution  of  this 
task  he  has  omitted  nothing  interesting  in  the  expeji- 
sive  works  of  Stowe,  Strype,  and  Maitland ;  and 
has  collected  much  valuable  information  from  nu- 
merous authentic  sources,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  before  referred  to  by  writers  on  London. 

In  the  Survey  ho  has  occasionally  availed  him- 
self of  the  descriptions  of  other  authors  where  they 
have  proved  correct ;  but  he  has  not  done  so  with- 
out personal  examioialion  of  the  places  described. 

In 
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Ill  the  biographical  department,  which  may  be 
considered  a  new  feature  in  a  history  of  London, 
he  has  had  recourse  to  the  most  correct  information 
he  could  obtain,  and,  by  diligently  comparing  dif- 
ferent memoirs,  has  endeavoured  to  give  an  accu- 
rate sketch  of  the  life  of  each  individual  he  has  se« 
lected.  But,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  attention, 
he  is  aware  that  in  an  undertaking  of  this  magni« 
tude,  some  errors  may  unavoidably  have  crept  in;  he, 
however,  trusts  none  will  be  found  of  much  import- 
ance. 

Of  the  embellishments  of  the  work,  he  thinks  he 
may  be  permitted  to  boast,  without  the  imputation 
of  vanity:  with  veiy  few  exceptions,  the  engravings 
have  been  executed  from  original  drawings,  and  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  artists  employed. 

In  a  word,  he  flatters  himsdf,  his  History  of  Lon* 
don  will  pot  be  thought  undeserving  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  extensive  patronage  it  has  been  honoured 
with  during  its  publication. 


LoKDON,  May  I,  18Q6. 
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BOOK  I. 

PUBLIC    TRANSACTIONS    OF    LONDON,    &C. 

CHAP.  I. 

On  the  Antiquity  and  original  Site  of  London. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of 
Britain,  must  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
the  foundation  of  London,  there  being  no  authen- 
tic records  of  that  remote  period  in  existence. 

The  romantic  account  of  GeofFroy  of  Monmouth, 
would  not  deserve  to  be  noticed,  were  it  not  to  r«- 
cord  the  implicit  belief  it  had  attained  in  former 
days ;  since  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  forward 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  a  memorial  laid 
before  King  Henry  VI.  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  to  prove  **  the  great  antiquity,  precedence, 
and  dignity  of  the  city  before  Kome,"  &c.  This 
memorial  is  still  to  be  seen  among  the  recoi:ds  in 
the  Tower. 

According  to  this  writer,  London  was  built  by      \ 
Brute,  a  descendant  of  Eneas,  the  son  of  Venus, 

vox.  I.  B  and 
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and  its  ancient  name  was  New  Troy,  afterwards 
changed  to  Trinovant,  which  last  name  it  retained 
until  the  tinaf  of  Lud,^  who  encircled  the  city  with 
a  strong  wall;  adorned  with  towisrs  of  curious  work- 
manship, and  changed  its  name  to,  Caer-Lud,  or 
Lud*s  Town.  But,  as  Mr.  Wharton  judiciously 
observes,  **  fabulous  histories  were  the  fashion  of 
**  his  time,  and  p^ular.  traditions  a  recommeuda* 
"  tion  to  bis  book/' 

In  his  endeavours  to  refute  this  absurd  story, 
Mr.  Maitland  seems  also  to  have  fallen  into  an  error 
in  denying  the  existence  of  London  at  the  first  Ro- 
man invasion.  He  contends,*  that  **  if  such  a 
place  bad  existed,  Cassar,  who  was  very  minute 
m  his  descriptions,  would  scarcely  have  omitted 
to  notice  it,  especially  as  the  conquest  of  a  city, 
so  magnificent  and  impregnable  as  it  is  described 
by  GeoiFroy,  must  have  redounded  greatly  to  his 
honour."  He  therefbre  conckides  from  Cassar's 
silence,  that  no  such  city  was  then  in  Britain. 

Though  thrs  argument  must  be  admitted  to  have 
great  weight  in  opposition  to  the  romantic  account 
of  its  splendour  and  strength,  it  is  by  no  means 
conclusive  as  to  its  existence.  Mr.  Pennant  says,-f 
**  The  Britons  soon  found  the  danger  of  living  in 
families  separated  and  undefended ;  they  sought  se- 
curity in  places  surrounded  with  woods  or  mo- 
rasses ;  and  added  to  the  natural  strength  by  form- 
ing ramparts  and  sinking  fosses.  But  they  pre- 
ferred spots  fortified  by  nature  ;  and  made  artificial 
works  only  where  nature  was  deficient.  Witliin  such 
precincts  they  formed  their  towns  ;  their  buildings 
were  most  mean  and  simple,  covered  with  reeds  or 
sticks,  Kke  American  wigwams,  or  like  the  modern 
hovels  of  the  peasants  of  Lochaber,  or  the  cabins 

^'  Siitoiy  «(  London,  Book  I.  Chap.  I. 
t^OTLoadgiii  pp.  1,9,9. 
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of  the  Irish  comiDDDalty,  M  this  momeni  ds  rodi 
as  the  British  aborigines*  To  these  precincts  the 
dfttons  resorted  with  their  wives  and  children^ 
whom  they  left  thus  prota^ted,  while  they  sallied 
out  to  war,  or  to  the  employments  of  the  cbaie : 
for  their  ^loathing  was  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
their  food  the  fleshy  with  the  addition  of  milk  anil 
farinaceous  diet.  The  Britons  soon  beeame  ao-^ 
quainted  witli  one  great  use  of  the  coWy  notwith-^ 
standitig  they  remained  ignorant  of  the  making  of 
cheese  till  the  arrival  of  the  Rohians.  Agriculture 
was  soon  introduced  among  those  who  earliestform^ 
ed  towns  or  communities ;  possibly  by  strangers 
who  visit^  them  from  the  continent.  They  clear- 
ed the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  dwellings) 
they  sewed  corn ;  they  teaped  and  deposited  it  in 
granaries  under  gtound ;  as  the  Sicilians  practis<r. 
to  this  very  day  :  but  the  latter  lodged  it  in  the 
grain,  our  predecessors  in  the  ear,  out  of  which 
t4iey  picked  the  grains  as  they  wanted  them  }  and^- 
ignorant  of  mills,  at  fifsf  bruised,  a<id  tfim  madle^ 
them  into  a  coarse  bread.  The  same  nation  wlio' 
tati^ght  them  the  art  of  agriculture,  first  introduced 
a  change  of  dres*.  From  the*  Gafuls  of  thd  oOnti** 
nent,  fhey  received  the  first  cfeth  ;  the  dfefes  called' 
the  Bracha,  a  coarse  woollen  manufacture.  Btft  pro- 
bably it  was  long  before  they  learnt  the  use  of  the 
loom,  or  beeame  their  own  manufactuters.  This 
intereourse  kid  the"  foundation  of  commerce,  which 
ia  early  titties  esrtended  no  further  than  to  ouv  ma- 
ritime places.  They  first  received  the  rudiments 
of  civihzatioir,  lehilethe  more  reitadVe  remained,  in- 
pftiportibA  to'  theif  dfetance,  more  and  mdre  savaga» 
or  m  a  stttte  of  nature.  In  the  same  degreed  as  fha^- 
ift^hbonring  Gauls  becaiM^  acquftintec!^  with  the 
arts,  fhey  communidated  t^eih  to  the  neariM  Bri'- 
tbh  cbloniste?  who,  den^etf  from  the  same'Sftook,  , 

*  and 
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and  retaining  the  same  language  and  manners,  irere 
more  cajpable  and  willing  to  receive  any  instruetioiia 
ofiered  by  a  generous  people*  For  this  reason.  Can-* 
tium,  the  modem  Kent,  and  probably  the  country 
for  some  way  up  the  Thames,  was,  as  Caesar  informs 
us,  far  the  most  civilized  of  any  part  of  Britain  r 
and  that  the  inhabitants  differed  ver}'  little  in  their 
manner  of  life  from  the  Gaqls.  It  was  from  tlie 
merchants  who  frequented  our  ports,  lie  received 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  nature  of  our  country, 
which  induced  him  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain, and  which  in  aftertimes  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans." 

'^  There  ts  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
London  existed  at  that  period,  andztasaplace^muc/i 
resort.  It  stood  in  such  a  situation -as  the  Britons 
would  select,  according  to  the  rule  they  establish* 
ed.  An  immense  forest  originally  extended  to  the 
river  side,  and,  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
11.  covered  tlie  northern  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  and  was  filled  with  various  species  of  beasts 
of  chase.  It  was  defended  naturally  by  fosses ; 
one  formed  by  the  creek  which  ran  along  Fleet* 
ditch,  the  other  afterwards  known  by  that  of  Wal- 
hrook.  The  south  aide  was  guarded  by  the  Thames. 
The  north  they  migbjt  think  sufficiently  guarded 
by  the  adjacent  forest." 

Mr.  PiHinant  supports  this  account  of  our  prede* 
cessors  by  quotations  from  tlie  writings  of  Cssar, 
Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  among  the. 
Romans,  and  of  our  historian  Fitzstephen :  yet  in 
some  respects  it  is  rather  contradictory.  For  in* 
stance*  after  stating  them  to  be  nearly,  or  altogether, 
as  rude  and  uncivilized  as  the  most  untutored  sar 
vages,  he  calls  them  colonists  from  Gaul>  with  tlie 
same  language  and  manners :  and  while  he  de- 
scribes their  habitations  as  wigwams,  he  speaks  of 

their 
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their  ramparts,  fosses,  and  artificial  works.  It  h 
undoubtedly  true  that  such  rude  habitations,  and 
such  uninformed  inhabitants  did  exist  in  Britain  at 
the  time,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  the 
case  generally ;  had  it  been  so,  the  Romans^  who 
were  the  most  skilful  warriors  of  that  age,  would 
not  have  experienced  so  many  checks  as  they  met 
with  wherever  they  attempted  to  extend  their  arms, 
which  often  succeeded  more  by  the  want  of  concert 
amosig  the  natives  than  by  their  want  of  courage 
or  skill.  Even  his  own  conclusion,  that  '^  Lon- 
don was  a  place  of  much  resort,"  must  imply  a 
degree  of  civilization  far  beyond  what  he  seen)S 
disposed  to  allow  its  inhabitants. 

This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who,  speaking  of  the  foundation  of  Lon- 
don, which  he  also  attributes  to  the  Britons,  says,*' 
'*  To  have  a  right  idea  of  London  of  old,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Britons  at 
the  time  the  Romans  made  their  first  descent  on 
tiie  island :  and  surely  we  cannot  reasonably  think 
them  so  barbarous,  at  least  in  that  age  (and  the  ac- 
counts before  that  are  too  fabulous),  as  is  commonly 
believed.  Their  manner  of  fighting  was  in  chariots, 
like  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece,  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  occasionally  on  foot,  with  such  good  order  and 
discipline,  as  tiiuch  embarrassed  the  Roman  legions,  ^ 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  invincible 
Caesar,  who  could  do  nothing  great,  nor  conquer 
any  part ;  but,  says  Tacitus,  only  showed  the  coun« 
try  to  the  Romans ;  and,  according  to  Lucanj  was 
obliged  shamefully  to  retreat ; — 

**  Territa  qucesitus  ostendit  terga  Brltannis. 

"  The  Britons  went  to  sea  in  vessels  covered 
wit^i  hides,  for  they  wanted  pitch:    they  traded 

*  Pirentalia,  ^  i64 

chiefly 
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chiefly  with  the  Gauls  ;  and  certainly  the  principal 
emporium,  or  town  ^f  trade,  to  which  the  Gallio 
ships  resorted,  must  be  X>on,don,  though  situated 
far  up  the  country;  yet  most  commodiously  acces* 
sible  by  a  noble  river,  ambng  tlys  thickest  inhabit- 
ants; taking  its  name  (according  to  some  deriva- 
tions) from  the  old  British  term  of  Ship^hill^  or 
otherwise  a  Harbour  of  Ships." 

From  this  name,  which  is  compounded  of  the 
British  words  ihong  **  a  ship,"  and  dia  *^  ^  town,** 
that  is  a  town  or  harbour  for  ships;  or,  according^ 
toothers,  oi  Liin  "  a  lake,'*  t.  e.  Lm  din^  *' the 
town  of  the  lake;*'  the  Surrey  side  having  been 
anciently  a  great  expanse  of  water,  is  derived  the 
Roman  Loncltnium,  or  Lundinium  ;  as  we  find  it 
in  Tacitus  and  some  other  Roman  historians,  and 
our  London. 

At  the  time  of  Caesar's  arrival,  it  was,  very  pro- 
bably, the  capital  of  the  TVimAim/ef,  e^Tritmuantes, 
a  people  who  had  newly  come  into  Britain  from 
the  continent,  and  had  fomided  a  city,  calted 
Trmead^  or  the  "  New  City  ;**  the  most  ancient 
name  of  the  metropolis  of  Britain,  from^  which, 
according  to  Ba:^ter^*  the  name  of  its  inhabitants 
was  derived. 

SpeakiDig  of  this  people,  Dr.  Henry  says,f  '^  The 
Trinobanfces  had  come  so  lately  frooi  Belgium,  that 
they  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  firmly  established 
in  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  first  Roman  invasion  : 
for  their  new  city,  which  soon  after  became  so 
famous^  was  tiies  so  isooosiderabie,  that  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Csesai";  thoogh  he  must  have  been 
within  siffht  of  the  place  where  it  i$  situated  His 
silence  about  this  place  is,  indeed^  brought  as  a 
proof  that  he  did  not  cross  the  Thames;    whue 

*  British  Glosmy,jp,  830 

t  HisUMy  «£G«6at  Britain,  vd.  1. 

3  ^  Norden, 
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Borden,  by  the  f^missima  chitas  of  the  Trinpbantes, 
understands  the  city  in  qcrestion,  the  Trinobantes 
themselves  having  been  anoong  the  first  who  sub* 
mitted  to  the  conqueror. 

*'  ByPtolejiny,  and  seme  other  ancient  writers  of 
good  authority,  indeed,  Londinium  is  placed  in 
Cantium,  or  Cent,  onthe  south  side  of  the  Thames  ; 
a&d  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  modems,  that  the 
Romans  probably  had  a  station  there ;  to  secure 
their  conquests  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
before  they  reduced  tlic  Trinobantes.  The  place 
fixed  upon  for  this  station  is  St.  George's  Fields, 
a  large  plat  of  ground  situated  between  Lambeth 
and  &)uthwark,  where  many  Roman  coins,  bricks, 
and  checqiiered  pavemeats  have  been  found." 

Without  wasting  time  in  the  discussion  of  this 
exploded  question,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe 
here  that  it  is  now  established  beyond  dispute,  that 
the  site  of  London  always  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames,  and  that  the  place  where  it  is  asserted 
to  have  stood  originally,  on  the  south  side,  was  aa 
extensive  marsh  or  lake,  reaching  as  far  as  Camber- 
well  hills»  until,  by  drains  and  embankments,  tb^ 
Romans  recovered  all  the  low  lands  about  St» 
Geoige's  fields,  Lambeth,  &c^ 
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State  of  London  at  the  Time  of  the  first  Roman  Invasion 
under  Julius  CcBsar^ — Is  taken  by  Claudius^  and  consti" 
tuted  a  Prefectttre^^Statt  of  its  early  Commerce. ^Its 
Destruction  by  Bo^dicea, — The  Roman  Boundaries. — 
IVhen  first  walled  in, — Establishment  of  a  Mint, — IVhen 
it  became  a  Bishop's  See. — Efid  of  the  Roman  Dominionm^ 

It  is  evident  from  the  submission  of  the  Xrino- 
bantes  to  Cicsar,  as  mentioned  above,  that  he  must 
haye  been  in  possession  of  London,  such  as  it  then 
was ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  having  ob- 
tained that  part  of  Britain  without  a  contest,  was 
the  reason  that  he  did  not  find  himself  urged  by 
his  **  love  of  glory ;"  or  by  the  "  honour  "  he 
might  have  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  their 
capital,  to  boast  of  his  success.  Indeed,  from  his 
description  of  a  British  town,  such  a  place  could 
not  have  been  deserving  of  his  notice,  unless  it  had 
afforded  Him  an  occasion  to  speak  of  some  military 
exploit.  He  says,*  *'  The  Britons  call  a  thrck 
woody  enclosed  with  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  a 
town,  to  which  they  retire  for  the  security  of  them- 
selves and  cattle  against  an  invading  enemy  :'* 
Buttliis  alludes  to  towns  or  forts  of  defence;  for 
Whitaker  proves  that  the  British  towns  served  as 
habitations  for  the  Roman  colonists,  in  the  state 
they  found  them. 

Mr.  Maitlandt  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  sin- 
gular error,  in  supposing  that  Cassivelaun,  after 
his  defeat,  should  have  **  retreated  to  the  impreg- 
nable city  of  Trinaoanium,  /if  there  had  been  any 


«  DeBell.GaU.lib.v. 

t  UiitoryofLiOndoD^Book  U  Chap.  t. 
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«ich  place."  He  must  have  forgotten  that  in  his  quo- 
tation from  Cassar's  Commentaries,  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  Trinobantes,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable states  of  the  Britons,  had  submitted  to 
Ceesarto  obtain  his  protection  from  Cassivellaun's 
insults,  and  consequently,  that  their  capital  was 
a  very  unlikely  place  for  his  retreat,  since  it  must 
have  been  under  the  controul,  if  not  iuxthe  imn^e- 
diate  possession  of  the  Romans.  This  may  also  be 
assigned  as  a  reason  why,  when  Caesar  "  forced  the 
River  Thames  and  lines  of  Cassivellaun, "  he  crossed  it 
above  l^ndon,  at  a  place  which  Mr.  Maitland*  has 
pointed  out  as  being  '*  ninety  feet  west  of  the  south- 
vest  angle  of  Chelsey CoUegeGarden,  "though  others 
describe  it  as  being  at  Cowey-stakes,  near  Chert- 
sey.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  before  his  return 
to  Gaul,  Cassar  appointed  the  annual  tribute  which 
the  Britons  were  to  pay  the  Romans,  and  strictly 
enjoined  Cassivellaun  not  to  molest  the  Trinobantes 
nor  their  King  Mandubratius. 

From  this  period  until  the  time  of  Claudius,  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  Roman  policy  not  to  ex- 
tend their  conquests  in  Britain.  Camden,  in  his 
Britannia,  observes,  that  Augustus  seemed  purposely, 
and  from  good  advice,  to  have  neglected  Britain, 
and  that  Tiberius  followed  the  opinion  of  Augus- 
tus, and  kept  the  empire  within  its  bounds,  but 
Caligula,  in  cbnsequence  of  'the  representations  of 
Adminius,  the  son  of  Cinobellinus  f,  who  had  been 
banished  by  his  father,  determined  upon  subduing 
the  remainder  of  the  Island.  His  attempt  proved 
abortive,  and  is  ludicrously  described  by  Camden  J. 
"  After  this,  to  the  ocean  he  marcheth,  as  if  he 
minded  to  translate  the  warre  over  into  Britaiue : 

•  Hist,  of  Lond.  Book  1 .  Chap.  «. 

t  His  British  name  was  C^^veiyn^  pronouoced  Cunvelyn. 

\  Holland  8  Camden,  p.  40. 

VQL.  1.  c  where 
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where  even  upon  the  very  shore  he  embattelled 
his  souldiers:  himself  took  sea  in  a  galley,  and 
after  he  had  launched  out  a  little  way  froiii  the 
land,  returned  again,  and  then  mounting  up  a 
high  pulpit,  sate  him  downe,  gave  his  souldiers 
the  signall  of  battell,  and  commanded  the  trum- 
pets to  sound  :  and  so  on  a  sudden  charged  th^m 
to  gather  cockles;  muskles,  and  other  small  shfell* 
fishes."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  from  the  want  of 
minuteness  in  the  historian,  it  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained whether  Boulogne  was  the  scene  of  these  ex- 
ploits. 

This  neglect  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  causes  a 
chasm  in  the  History  of  London  of  ninety  years  du- 
ration. At  length,  in  the  year  43,  they  iiiacle  a  more 
effectual  invasion  of  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  who,  in  the  year  folldwing, 
coming  in  person,  vanquished  and  took  Cinobel- 
linus  prisoner,  in  his  residence  of  Camalodunum,  or 
Maiden,  in  Essex. 

Mr.  Pennant,  *  says,  "  It  seems  certain  that  Lon^ 
don  and  Verulam  were  taken  possession  of  about  the 
same  time  ;  but  the  last  claims  the  honor  of  being 
of  a  far  earlier  date  J  fnore  opulent,  populous,  and  a 
royal  seat  before  the  conquest  of  Britain.  Cainalo^ 
dunum  was  made  a  Colania,  or  a  place  governed  en* 
tirely  by  Roman  laws  and  customs;  Verulammtn^  a 
Municipiuny  in  which  the  natives  were  honored 
with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizen^;  and  enjoyed 
their  own  laws  and  constitutions ;  and  Londinium^ 
only  a  Prcefecturay  the  inhabitants,  a  mixture  of 
Romans  and  Britons^  being  suffered  to  enjoy  no 
more  than  the  nanie  of  citizens  of  Romc^  being  gt)- 
verned  by  Prcefects  sent  annually  from  thence, 
without  having  either  their  own  laws  or  magistrates. 
It  was  even  then  of  such  concourse,  and  such  vast 

♦  Of  LoudoD^  p.  4. 
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tf^Cf  thatthe,wise  conquerors  did  not  tbink  fit  to 
trust  the  inhabitants  with  the  same  privileges  as  other 
places,  of  which  they  had  less  r^on  to  be  jealous." 
But  others  observe  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  and  that 
the  Romans,  in  order  to  secure  their  conquest,  and 
to  gain  the  affections  of  those  Britons,  who  had  al- 
ready submitted  to  their  authority,  made  London 
equally  a  municipium,  or  free  city,  with  Verulam, 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Aulus  Gellius,  Lib. 
l6j  c.  13;  and  to Spanham,  orbis Roman.  Toip.  ii. 
pp.  37,  38. 

Ilie  first  Roms^n  historian  who  notices  Lopdon, 
appears,  to  have  been  Tacitus,  who  lived  some  time 
in  it,  ^bout  fifty  years  after  this  invasion.  He  call$| 
It *' Londmiuvh  cQpi^ negatiatorumet commeatu max^ 
ime  cekierrimum."  Lqndon,  fan^ous.forits  ipany 
merchants,  and  the  abundance  of  its  provisions. 
This  indicates  that  London. was  at  that  tiipe  of  ^omie 
antiquity  as  a  trading  toM^n. 

Jt  is  difficult  to  say  what  were  the  particular  arti- 
cles of  commerce. exported  fromi.Apd  ^)ported  intp, 
the  port  ofiLondon  at  this  time.  *  Strabo  says*,  "Bri- 
tain prodaceth.cbrn,  cattle,  gold,  silver,  iron  ;   b?- 
.sides  whf cb,  skins,  slaves,  and  dogs,  naturally  es;- 
.celleat  hunters,  are  exported  from  that  island.*'  It 
'is  probable  that  the  two  first,  and  the  three  last  ar« 
ticks  were  exported  from  London  ;  and  perhaps 
.the  gagates  pr  jet-stone,  by  which  is  perhaps  meant 
.coal,  meatipnediby  ^olinus,  ^s  one  pf  the, prod uq- 
tions  of  Britain,  together  with  horses,  were  exported 
.from, thence.     ** The. imports t  were  at  first  saft^ 
earthen  .wane,  and  .worjks  in  bniss,  polished  bits  of 
bones  emulating  ivory,  torse-collars,  toys  of  amber, 
j^lasses,  ajad.  other  articles  of  the  same  materials. 
About  the  year  64,  SuetoniusPauUnus,  the  Roman 

*  Lib.  ir.  p.  S66.  f  lb*  p..d07« 

c  9  general^ 
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general,  being  employed  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Isle  of  Anglesea,  in  North  Wales,  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  revolt  of  the  Britons,  who  had  flocked 
in  great  numbers  from  all  parts  to  join  Boadicea, 
Queen  of  the  Iceni,  who  inhabrted  the  counties  of 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge, 
He  advanced  with  all  speed  to  London,  but  finding 
himself  unequal  to  its  defence  with  his  small  army, 
he  evacuated  it  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  after  rein- 
forcing his  troops  with  all  the  natives  who  were  fit 
to  serve.  The  enraged  Boadicea  destroyed  all  who 
remained  behind,  without  regard  to- age  or  sex,  and 
burnt  the  place«  Camalodunum  had  previously 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  Verulam  speedily  follow- 
ed.  In  these  three  places  seventy  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants,  Romans  and  Britons,  are  stated  to  have 
perished*  ;  of  which  number,  Mr.  Maitland,  ou  ac- 
count of  the  great  commerce  of  London,  estimates 
one-half  as  belonging  to  it.  In  support  of  this  opi- 
nion, he  observes t»  ''that  the  mighty  Romans,  its 
founders,  upon  their  settling  a  Colony^  Municipium^ 
or  Emporium,  brought  together  ereat  numbers  6£ 
their  own  citizens,  for  whom  they  erected  houses  ; 
and  by  endowing  the  place  with  ample  privileges 
and  immunities,  encouraged  the  natives,  as  well 
as  confederate  foreigners,  to  settle  therein ;  so  that 
it  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  admired  at,  especially 
with  such  an  advantageous. situation,  that  London 
should,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  become  so 
populous." 

If  Mr.  Maitland  had  not  been  so  resolutely  bent 
upon  refusing  any  share  in  the  foundation  of  Lon- 
don to  the  Britons,  he  would  not  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  this  argument     Ca8sai:J; 


•  Tac.  ann.  lib.  xiv.  c.  S. 
t  Book  1,  chap.  9. 
I  £dl..Gal!.  lib.  4. 
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assigns  as  a  reason  for  attempting  the  island,  the 
vast  supplies  which  it  yielded  to  his  enemies  in 
Gaul,  and  which  interrupted  his  conquests  on  the 
continent  Now  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  local  advantages  of  London  had  rendered 
it  a  place  of  considerable  trade  at  that  period  ;  and, 
as  nothing  had  occurred  to  prevent  it,  in  the  inter- 
val, between  Caesar's  invasion,  and  the  destruction 
of  it  by  fioadicea,  it  followed,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  its  population  increased  with  its 
commerce ;  and  that  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  Romans,  as  has  been  noticed  above,  were 
unable  to  counteract  this  influence.  His  pertina- 
city, in  this  respect,  is  the  more  astonishing,  since 
he  immediately  quotes  the  Vindicim  Britannic^  oC 
Mr.  Owen,  who  shows,  from  Tacitus^  that  it  was 
not  dignified  by  the  Romans  with  the  name  of  a 
colony ;  and,  as  it  is  certain,  that  it  remained  only 
a  prasfecture,  the  privileges  and  immunities  he 
speaks  of  must  have  existed  only  in  his  own  ima** 
gination. 

But  to  return,  it  was  not  long  before  London 
recovered  from  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  in- 
creased so  much,  that  Herodian,  in  his  life  of  the 
Emperor  Severus,  who  reigned  from  153  to  211, 
calls  it  a  great  and  wealthy  city. 

When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  London, 

they  enlarged  the  precincts  and  altered  their  form. 

^  It  extended  east  and  west,  from  Ludgate  to  Tower 

'  Hill,   and  in  breadth,    north  and  south,  from  the 

causcMray,  near  Cheapside,  to  the  river. 

Its  northern  boundary  was  accidentally  disco- 
vered by  Sir  C.  Wren*,  in  digging  for  the  new  foun- 
dation of  St.  Mary-le-bow,  after  the  great  fire  in 
1666,  the  steeple  of  which  now  stands  upon  an 
old  Roman  causeway,  of  four  feet  in  thickness, 

•  Farentalia,  page  205. 
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formed  of  rough  stone,  close  and  irell  rammed  witk 
Roman  brick  and  mbbidh  at  the.bottom,  for  a  fouu* 
dation,  and  all  firmly  cemented. 

That  its  western  extremity  <iid  not  extend  beyond 
Ludgate,  may  be  in&rredifrom  a  sepulchral  mqnu* 
inent  having  been  dug  up,  about  the  same  tin>e,.on 
the  spot  where  Ludgate  Church  is  situated,  of 
vhich  Sir  C.  Wren  gives  the  following  account  r* 
^'  On  the  west  side  of  the  causeway  was  situated 
the  Pmtorian  Camp,  which  was  also  walled  into 
liudgatcy  in  the  Vallum  of  which  was  dug  up,  near 
the  gate,  after  the  fire,  a  stone,  with  an  inscription 
and  'figure  of  a  Roman. soldier :  a  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ment, dedicated  to  the  memory  of  .Vivius  Manr 
cianuSy  a  soldier  of  the  second  legion,  stiled  Aur 
gusta^  by  his  vnit^  Januaria  Matrina.**  This 
stone  is  still  preserved  at  the  Theatrd  of  Oxford. 
From  this  circumstance  no  doubt  can  remain 
with  respect  to  the  western  boundary,  dince, 
by  the  tenth  tablef  of  the  Roman  law,  it  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  bury  in  cities,  in  these  words^ 
'^^  Let  no  body  be  interred,  or  burnt  within. the 
-City;''  and,  it  is  admitted  by  all  .writers  oa  the 
manners  of  the  Romans,  that  this  law  was  observed 
with  great  strictness. 

The  time  at  which  the  wall  was  built  is  very  un- 
-certain/^  Maitland  ascribes  the  work. to  Theodo- 
sius,  governor  of  Britain  in  369.  Dr.  Woodward 
and  Mr.  Pennant,  with  more  probability,  suppose 
that  Constantine  the  Great. was  the.founder;  and 
this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  number  of  coins 
of  his  mother  Helena,  which  have  been  discovered 
under  them,  having  been  placed  there  by  him  in 
compliment  to  her.   Mr,  Pennant  says,  j:  **Tosup- 

*  Parentalia,  I.  c. 
f  De  Jure  Sacro. 
\    t  Of  Loxulony  page  7. 
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^ort  thi«  cbnjectare,  we  may  strengthen  it  by  say- 
ing, that^  in  honour  of  this  empress,  the  city, "about 
that  time,  received  from  her  the  title  of  Atigtssta^ 
which,  for  some  time,  Superseded  the  ancient  one  of 
Jjondinium.'' 

From  some  of  the  coins  of  this  Emperor,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  established  a  mint  in  Londoti, 
and^  it  is  suppoised  by  many,  that  he  also  erected  it 
into  a  bishop's  see,  because  it  appears  that  the  bi- 
shops of  London  and  York,  and  another  English 
bishop,  probably  of  Caerleon,  now  Chester,  were  at 
a  GoujictI  held  at  Aries,  in  the  year  914,  against 
the  schism  of  the  Donatists.  But  there  can  l>e  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  a  bishop's  see  much  earlier, 
since  Camden,  in  treating  of  the  division  of  Britain, 
says,*  **  Wllereas,  therefore,  Dritaine  had,  in  old 
time,  three  Archbishops,,  to  wit,  of  London^  of 
Yorkj  and  Caerleon^  in  South  Wales.  I  suppose 
that  the  province,  which  now  we  call  of  Canter- 
hury  (fbr  thither  the  see  of  London  was  translated), 
made  Britannia  Prima :.  Wales,  under  the  citie  of 
Caerleon  (Chester)  was  Bfitdnnia  Secunda :  and  the 
province  of  York,  which  then  reached  unto  the 
limit  or  bordepS,  made  Maa^ma  Ccesaritnsis.''  Now 
Lucius,  on  whose  authority  he  grounds  this  fact, 
was  Pope  in  252  and  253.  It  is  therefore  certain, 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain  much 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustine  the  Monk,  who 
converted  the  Saxons,  and  is  said  by  Maitland  and 
others,  to  have  constituted  Mellitus  the  first  bishop 
of  the  East  Saxons,  whose  capital,  London  at  that 
time  was,  though  perhaps  during  the  period  in 
which  the  provincial  Britons  were  overrun,  apd 
almost  extirpated  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  it  might 
have  fallen  into  decay,  from   which   it  was  not 


f  llQliand's  Camden^page  155« 
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likely  to  recover,  during  the  domination  of  the 
Saxons,  previous  to  their  conversion  in  600 ;  a  pe- 
riod of  150  years. 

Little  is  known  pf  the  state  of  commerce  during 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Governpient,  except  what 
is  found  in  Strabo ;  but  it  appears  that  the  mecha* 
ntcal  arts  were  in  so  much  greater  perfection  in 
Britain  than  in  Gaul,  that  the  Emperor  Constantius^ 
who  succeeded  Constantine  the  Great,  gave  special 
directions  that  the  ruined  cities  of  the  latter,  as 
well  as  the  fortresses  upon  the  Rhine,  should  be  re* 
paired  by  British  architects  and  artijficers. 

It  may  not  be  considered  as  wholly  foreign  to 
the  subject,  to  notice  that  the  rival  capital  of  Paris 
was  not  mentioned  in  history  until  the  year  357, 
in  which  year  Julian,  afterwards  surnamed  the 
Apostate,  then  Governor  of  Gaul,  under  Con^tan*- 
tius,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Paris,  which,  at 
that  time,  was  a  castle  on  an  island  in  the  Seine. 

It  is  not  correctly  ascertained  in  what  year  the 
Romans  abandoned  Britain ;  some  place  it  in  422, 
others  as  late  as  437;  but  the  greater  number  of 
ChrOnologers,  and  among  them  Mn  Playfair,  make 
this  event  to  have  happeoed  in  42& 
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CHAP.  III. 

State  of  London  under  the  Saxon  and  Danish  Governments^ 
Foundation  of  WestmiTister  Abbey •^^EcclesicLStibal  His^ 
tory  of  London^  under  the  Saxons^ — is  several  times 
burnt  by  accident. — Destroyed  by  the  Danes, — Retaken 
and  ReOuilt  by  Alfred. — State  of  Commerce  during  his 
i^ign. — The  City  divided  into  JVards.-^^First  Buildings 
of  Brick  and  Stone.^-^Allowed  to  coin.^^Bravery  of  the 
L/mdonerSm — St.  PauVs  burnt  and  rebuilt. -^Toll  to, be 
taken  at  Billingsgate. — Germans  of  the  Steel-yard. — 
Conies  under  the  Danish  Dominion. ^-^First  Coronation 
in  London* — Canute*s  Canal  round  it. — First  Members 
to  a  Parliament. — Dreadful  Famine. — Westminster  Ab* 
tey  Rebuilt* 

After  the  Romans  bad  deaerted  Britain,  a  new 
and  6erce  race  succeeded.  The  warlike  Saxons, 
under  tbeir  leaders,  Hengist  and  Horsa>  landed  in 
448,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  hanng  been  invited 
over  by  the  provincials,  as  auxiliaries  against  the 
Scots  and  Ptcts  ;  but  quarrelling  with  their  friends 
they  found  means  to  establish  themselves  in  th« 
island,  and,  in  process  of  time,  entirely  subduerl 
them.  The  Britons,  however,  remained  masters  of 
London  at  least  nine  years  after  that  event ;  for, 
receiving  a  defeat  in  457,  at  Creceanford,  Cray- 
ford  in  Kent,  they  fled  in.  great  precipitation 
to  this  city,  at  that  period  denominated  Lunden 
Byrig. 

At  this  time  Vortigern  was  king  of  the  souUiern 
division  of  Britain,  under  whom  the  Britons. con- 
tinned  the  war.  Hengist,  finding  himself  unable 
to  obtain  a.  decisive  advantage  over  them  in  the 
field,  had  recourse  to  treachery.  Under  pretence 
of  concluding  a  peace,  and  renewing  his  ancient 
friendship  with  the  British  Monarch,  he  solicited  an 
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interview,  at  which  300  of  the  British  nobilitr 
were  treacheroasly  massacred,  and  the  king  himself 
made  prisoner,  and  put  in  fetters ;  nor  could  his 
liberty  be  procured  but  by  ceding  to  the  Saxons, 
the  provinces  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Sussex, 
Aboqt  this  time  London  became  the  chief  city  of 
the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex. 

It  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  carried  on  between 
the  Britons  and  ^xons,  biTt  soon '  recovered,  so 
that  Bede  calls  it  Muliorum  Emporium  Populorum; 
an  emporium  or  mart  of  many  nations.  It  was 
under  the  government  of  a  chief  magistrate,  whose 
title  of  Portgrcpoe^  or  Portreve,  conveys  a  grand 
idea  of  the  mercantile  state  of  London,  which,  in 
those  early  ages,  required  a  governor  or  guardian 
of  the  port. 

On  the  conversion  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  Augustine,  the  Monk, 
by  order  of  Pope  Gregory,  was  ordained  Arch- 
bishop of  England,  in  the  year  600,*  by  Etherius, 
Archbishop  of  Aries,  in  France;  he  ordained  MeU 
litus,  Bishop  of  the  East  Saxons,  who,  in  610,  had 
a  Cathedral  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  erect- 
ed for  him,  in  London,  the  capital  of  East  Saxony, 
by  Ethelbert,  Kine  of  Kentf 

At  this  time  the  city  of  Canterbury,  as  beings 
the  residence  of  Ethelbert,  to  whom  all  thesoutliem 
nations  of  the  Saxons  were  vassals,  appears  to  liave 
been  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Metropolis. 

In  the  year  605,  or  according  to  other  authots, 
in  610,  Sebert,  King  of  the  I^t  Saxons,  built  a 
church  or  minster  in  the  island  of  Thornev,  situ- 
ated to  the  west  of  London,  which,  at  the  otsire  of 
Bishop  Mellitus^  was  dedicated  to  St  Peter ;  but^ 

•  Bed.  HiBt.  Eodes, 

f  Stow^s  Sofvaie,  lib.  S^  p«ge  lau 
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according  to  Stow,*  it  was  founded  in  6 14,  by 
MellituSi  with  the  assistance  of  King  Ethell^ert. 
It  was,  however^  destroyed  soon  after  by  the  Danes, 

Sebert  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons,  Sexred^ 
Seward,  and  Sigbert,  who^  during  the  life  of  their 
father,  professed  themselves  (phristians ;  but,  after 
his  death,  which  happened  ^bout6Jf),  they  pub- 
licly returned  to  Paganism,  and  expelled  Mellitus 
their  dominions :  and  though  the  conversion  of 
Eadbald,  King  of  Kent,  their  sovereign,  obtained 
that  good  Bishop's  recall  to  his  See,  the  London* 
ers,  who  chose  to  live  in  their  Pagan  superstition^ 
would  not  admit  him. 

The  civil  history  of  the  Heptarchy  is  so  very  der 
fective,  that  the  city  of  London  is  not  mentioned 
from  the  year  6l6  to  764  ;  but  of  its  eccksiasticgJ 
history  we  have  the  following  particulars.  ! 

After  the  expulsion  of  Mellitus,  the  See  of  Loa- 
don  remained  without  a  Bishop,  till  the  year  653j 
when  Sigbert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  embracing 
the  christian  religion,  Cedda,  or  Chad,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  I3ishopric  of  this  city. 

In  SGd^f  Wulpher,  who  acted  as  he  pleased  in 
the  kingdom  of  Essex,  gave  the  first  instance^of 
•Simony  in  England^  by  selling  the  Bishopric  of 
London  to  Wina,  "who  had  been  driven  from  Win- 
.chesten  Hegoverqecl  the  chiirch  of  Essex  till  hfs 
.death,  in  67,&.  ^ 

.  After  the  diqcease  of  Wina,  the  bishopric  of  this 
rCity  was  given ;tQ,Er^euwal^,  son  of  Offa,  King  of 
the  ^t{  Angles,  who  had  been  educated  under  Mel- 
litus, the  fir|t  bishop  of  London, 

£rkeni)ral<^  was  so  distinguished  by  the  sanctity 
of  his  life,^  and  by  several  religion^  foundations, 
that  after  bis  death,  :7i^bich  happe^d  at  Barking, 

triBdtfiRfipin,  vol.  l.Jbooks:  .  ^ 
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in  Essex,  the  canons  of  St,  Paul's  and  the  monies 
of  ChertSjey,  or,  according  to  Rapin,  of  Barking, 
disputed  the  possession  of  his  body:  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  London,  espousing  the  side  of  the  canons, 
took  away  the  remains  of  the  bishop;  and  catised 
them  to  be  honourably  interred  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral, the  revenues  of  which  Ire  had  augmented,  and 
Enlarged  its  buildings. 

:  Erkenwald  was  succeeded  by  Walter,  or  Wald- 
liere,  in  the  reign  of  King  Sebbi,  who,  being  wea- 
ried with  the  cares  of  a  crown,  acquainted  the 
bishop  With  his  resohition  to  abdicate,  and  to  as- 
sume the  monastic  life:  he  accordingly  passed 
through  the  forms  of  a  recluse  ;  and  having  received 
jtht' habit  from  Waldhere,  he  gave  that  ecclesiastic 
k  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  charity,  and  continued  the  monastic 
life  ever  after. 

In  the  year  764  London  suffered  very  consider- 
""ably  by  fire  ;  some  time  after  which,  in  798,  it 
was  alhiost  wholly  burnt  down  ;  and  the  streets 
being  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  built  of  wood, 
tiurtibers  of  its  inhabitants  perished  in  the  flames: 
ifor  was  it  rebuilt  before  many  of  the  new  houses 
■^vere  destroyed  by  a  third  conflagration,  which  hap- 
pened in  801."  ' 
"  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  Saxons  with  each 
other,  the  Londoners  had  always  the  address  to 
keep  themselves  neuter  ;  and  when  the  seven  Saxon 
kingdoms  fell  tinder  the  power  of  Egbert,  London 
appedrs  to  have  become  the  metropolis  of  England, 
which  it  has  ever  sirie'e  continued  :  but  iVRvPen* 
toimt'sjlys  that  it  v^a^  made  the  capital  of  all  Eng- 
land by  Alfred.      *        '  '                         .    >.      . 

In  the  jiear'ft^sg,  Egbert,  Kiiig  of  the  We^t  Sax- 
ons, Ethelwolf,  his  son,  Withlaf,  King  of  M«reta, 
together  with  most  of  the  bislK>ps,  and  other  great 

men 
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men  of  the  realm,  assembled  at  London,  where  they 
held  a  Witena-gemot,  or  Parliament,  in  which  they 
delil>erated  on  the  most  effectual  measures  to  be 

Earsued,  to  prevent  the  invasions  of  the  piratical 
>anes. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  precautions^Jt  was 
hot  long  before  London  severely  felt  the  effects  of 
Danish  cruelty  ;  for,  arriving  with  a  large  fleet  of 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  .they  landed,  and  hav- 
ing destroyed  Rochester  and  Canterbury,  they 
marched  to  this  city,  which  they  sacked,  and  with 
a  horrid  rage  of  barbarity,  murdered  most  of  ita 
inhabitants.     This  happened  in  the  year  839- 

Flushed  with  the  success  of  this  and  several  other 
attempts,  the  Danes  entertained  serious  thoughts  of 
nraking  a  complete  conquest  of  the  whole  island. 

With  this  view,  they,  in  851,  shipped  a  large 
army  on  board  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
sail,  landed  near  London,  which  they  soon  reduced 
and  plundered  ;  and  thinking  it  a  proper  fortress, 
from  which  they  might  make  incursions  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  they  placed  a  large 
garrison  therein;  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  so^ 
iemn  oaths  and  treaties  with  King  Alfred,  they 
made  perpetual  inroads  among  the  neighbouring 
jitates,  which  they  robbed  and  harrassed  with  the 
most  unrelenting  rage  of  diabolical  fury« 

There  is  not  any  certainty  respecting  the  time 
or  cause  of  the  separation  of  Ixindon  from  the 
kingdom  of  Essex.  Rapiti  notices,  that,  in  872^ 
it  was  in  subjection  to  Mercia,  where  it  has  con* 
tinued  ever  since,  as  part  of  Middlesex. 

In  879,  the  Danes,  notwithstanding  they  had 
concluded  a  peace  with  Alfred,  made  preparations 
for  further  inroads ;  to  accomplish  which,  a  Danish 
fleet  came  up  the  Thames,  under  one  Hfl&stea, 
and  wintered  at  Fulham,  but  being  disappointed  of 

the 
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the  assistance  they  expected,  they  returned  in  the 
following  spring. 

Alfred  resolved  to  punish  these  infiractors  of 
the  most  solemn  treaties,  repaired  all  his  old  for- 
tresses, erected  new  ones ;  ^nd,  in  884,  laying  siege 
to  London,  attacked  that  city  with  so  much  bra- 
very,  that  the  Danes  were  glad  to  capitulate,  after 
a  very  faint  resistance. 

As  soon  as  Alfred  had  thus  possessed  himself  of 
London,  he  began  to  rebuild  its  walls,  towers,  and 
gates,  which  had  been  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  ;  and  having  driven  out  the  Danish  inhabi* 
tants  who  had  settled  there,  he  bestowed  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city  on  Ethelred,  Duke  of  Mercia, 
who  hid  married  his  daughter  Ethelfleda,  in  hopes 
that  it  would  afford  him  a  secure  retreat  against 
both  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 

It  appears  to  be  evident  that  Ethelred  was  vest* 
ed  with  powei^  supeiior  to  those  of  an  ordinary 
gm^ernor ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  held  this  ci^ 
in  fee,  because,  on  his  decease,  Ethelfleda  .deliver* 
ed  it,  with  the  city  of  Oxford,  up  to  her  brother, 
which,  if  hen  husband  had  been  only  an  ordinary 
governor,  she  need  not  have  done,  since  they 
would  of  course  have  fallen  to  her  brother  Edward, 
as  heir  to  his  father  Alfred. 

The  atiy^bition  of  conquering  this  kingdom  still 
predominating  in  the.  breasts  of  the  Danes,  they 
were  perpetually  vhov^ering  about  the.  coast  of  £n^- 
landi  and  at  length,-  under  the  conduct  of  their 
general)  ^  Hapten,  landed  in  consi<)erabl«.iiumbers 
on  the  coast  of  Essex,  a  little  below  XUfatury  ;  and 
havipg  erected  a  fort  or  castle  at  Beamflepte,  now 
Southbi$mflcet,  near  the  Isle  of  Omvey^  they 
made  perpetual  eixctfreions  into  the  adjacent;  ooun* 
try,  committiDg  great  depredations  wherever  they 
wenf» 
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Hereupon  Alfred 'dispatched  Ethelred  the  go^  . 
vernor  of  LoAdon,  with  a  number  of  regular 
troops,  which,  being  joined  by  a  large  body  of 
the  citizens,  drove  the  ravaging  Danes  back  to  the 
castle,  to  which  they  laid  siege,  and  took  it  and  a 
very  rich  booty,  at  the  same  time  making  prisoners 
of  the  wife  and  sons  of  the  Danish  General  Haesten, 
whom  they  conducted  to  London. 

On  this  occasion  the  citizens  distinguished 
themselves  in  such  a  manner,  as  evinced  at  orice 
their  great  courage  and  loyalty. 

Oh  the  approach  of  winter,  another  body  of 
Danes,  who  had  waited  the  success  of  their  coun- 
trymen at  the  Island  of  Mserisige,  or  Mersey,  tft 
the  mouth  of  the  Coin,  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
tire with  their  fleet  to  a  place  of  greater  security  ; 
whereupon  they  sailed  up  the  River  Tliames  and 
entering  Lea  river,  at  the  place  now  called  Bow 
Creek,  and  passing  up  the  river  in  their  small 
vessels  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  or  upwards, 
ereeted  a  fortification  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Hertford,  which  gave  the  Londoners 
great  uneasiness.  The  citizens,  in  conjunctiou 
with  the  neighbouring  auxiliaries,  marched  out 
against  them,  early  in  tlft  spring,  with  the  brave 
Alfred  at  their  head,  but  where  repulsed  in  an 
attack  upon  their  works,  with  considerable  loss, 
leaving  four  of  their  chief  officers  dead  on  the  spot. 
Wherefore,  Alfred,  apprehending  he  should  run  too 
great  a  risk  in  renewing  the  attack,  disposed  of 
his  army  in  the  most  convenient  posts,  to  cut  off 
all  suppHes  of  provisions  for  the  enemy  by  land, 
and  diverted  the  current  of  the  river  Lea*  into  three 
channels;  to  reduce  the  depth  of  the  water,  and 
prevent  the  return  of  their  fleet  to  the  Thames. 

The  Danes  finding  themselves  thus  cooped  up, 
and  their  sblps  rendered  useless,  broke  up  their 
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camp,  deserted  their  fort,  anrf  marched  off  to  the 
banks  of  the  Severn:  whereupon,  the  citizens  de- 
molished their  works  ;  and,  having  restored  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Lea,  brought  several  of  the 
best  of  the  enemy's  ships  to  London,  and  destroy- 
ed the  remainder.  At  the  erecting  of  the  present 
Stanstead  Bridge,  some  of  the  remains  of  these 
vessels  were  discovered.    . 

Historians  acquaint  us  that,  about  the  jTar  886, 
Alfred  caused  many  ships  to  be  built,  and  he  let 
them,  and  money  also,  out  to  merchants,  who 
traded  to  the  East  Indies,  and  brought  from  thence 
precious  stones,  &c.  some  of  which  remain  still  in 
the  most  ancient  crowii,  wherewith  Alfred  aud  his 
successors  were  wont  to  be  crowned.  But  this 
traffic,  says  Rapin,  could  be  no  farther  than  the 
Levant,  in  which  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
judges  right.  Others  say,  that  those  ships  sailed  to 
Alexandria,  and  from  thepce  their  people,  passing 
over  the  Isthmus,  went  down  the  Red  Sea,  to  the 
coasts  of  Persia,  &c.  and  this  opinion  seems  to 
be  countenanced  by  what  William  of  Malmsbury 
relates  of  Sighelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborn,  who,  being 
sent  by  Alfred  to  Rome  with  presents  for  the  Pope ; 
afterwards  travelled  as  far  as  thetown  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  India,  now  called  Meliapour,  with  gifts  for  the 
('hristians'  there,  from  that  King,  to  whom  he 
brought  from  thence  precious  stones  and  spices; 
some  of  which  remained  in  the  cathedral  clmrch 
of  Sherborne  iu  Dorsetshire,  at  the  time  in  which 
he  wrote. 

In  the  reign  of  Alfred,  London  began  to  recover 
from  its  former  ruinous  «tate.  In  893,  however, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  capital  reduced 
to  ashes  by  an  accidental  fire,  which,  from  the 
houses  being  at  that  time  built  of  wood,  could  not 
be  extinguished ;   but  the  walls  being  constructed 
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of  incombustible  materials,  withstood  the  destruc- 
tive element.  In  the  same  year  the  Danes  made 
another  attempt  upon  London,  by  sending  one 
division  of  their  fleet  up  the  Thames,  while  a  descent 
was  marie  in  Kent  by  another ;  but  Alfred  having 
built  vessels  longer,  and  higher  out  of  the  water, 
than  those  of  the  Danes,  some  of  which  had  forty 
oars,  and  a  kind  of  half  deck,  they  were  discomfit* 
cd,  and  compelled  to  retire. 
,  It  is  not,  certainly,  known  what  the  civil 
government  of  London  was  at  this  time,  but  it 
was  probably  during  this  reign  that  the  city  was 
divided  into  wards  and  precincts,  for  its  better 
order  and  , government  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
says,*  "The  King,  moved  by  the  importance  of  the 
place;,  and  the  desire  of  strengthening  his  frontier 
against  the  Danes,  restored  it  to  its  ancient  splen* 
dor:  and,  observing  that,  through  the  confusion  of 
the  times,  many,  both  Saxons  and  Danes,  lived  in  a 
loose  and  disorderly  manner,  without  owning  any 
government,  he  offered  them  now  a  comfortable 
establishment,  if  they  would  submit  and  become 
his  subjects.  Tliis  proposition  was  better  received 
than  he  expected,  for  multitudes,  grown  weary  of 
a  vagabonci  kind  of  life,  joyfully  accepted  such  an 
offer.'' 

There  is  also  great  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
office  of  sheriff,  or  as  it  was  called  in  the  Saxon 
language,  Shire-reive  was  instituted  by  Alfred,  but 
there  is  no  record  remaining  by  which  this  fact 
can  be  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
London. 

After  the  fire  mentioned  above,  the  opulent  Lon- 
doners, emulating  the  example  of  their  king, 
whose  palaces  were  constructed  of  brick  and  stone, 
built  their  houses  of  stronger  and  more  durable 

*  Chron.  Sax.  p.  St. 
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materials  ;  and  the  nobility,  resident  ia  and  about 
London,  followed  the  example,  though  the  cus- 
tom did  not  come  into  general  use  till  some  ages 
after. 

In  the  year  924^  King  Athelstan  was  crowned  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames.  Dr.  Howell  says,  *^That 
this  remove  was  not  so  much  in  respect  to  Lon- 
don, which,  for  opulence  and  multitude  of  inha*- 
bitants,  had  not  been,  during  these  Saxon  times, 
so  considerable,  and  had  also  sustained  great  ca« 
lamities  by  fire,  as  to  the  invasions  of  the  Danes, 
which  were  frequently  made  up  the  river  Thames  ; 
and  also  to  be  nearer  to  the  East  Angles,  amongst 
whom  those  rovers  had  fixed  tberaeclves  :  for  the 
same  ceason,  three  of  the  Kings,  his  successors, 
Edred,  Edwi,  and  Ethelred,  were  crowned,  and 
probably  often  resided  there ;  whereby  it  got  the 
name  of  Kingstowne." 

There  must  probably  have  been,  at  this  time,  but 
very  little,  if  any,  maritime  commerce  from 
England  to  the  countries  within  the  JVIediterranean 
Sea  ;  since,  in  King  Athelstan "s  reign,  in  the 
year  925,  that  wise  prince,  for  the  promoting  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects,  enacted  a  law,  **  That 
every  merchant  who  made  three  voyages  to  that 
sea,  on  his  own  account,  should  be  raised  to 
honour,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  gentleman.'* 
This  law  was  passed  in  a  great  convention  of  the 
church  and  state  held  at  Londoo,  wherein  many 
important  regulations,  for  the  good  government 
i>f  the  kingdom,  were  resolved  upon. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  and  Wil- 
-kins's  Saxon  laws.  King  Athelstan  appointed  mint^ 
for  the  coinage  of  money  to  be  at  the  following 
places,  viz«  London  to  have  eight  mints  ;  Canter- 
Imry  seven;  .Rochester  three;  Wincliester  six; 
IJewes,    Southampton,   Exeter,    Shaftsbury,    and 

Wareham, 
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Warebam,  two  each  ;    and  every  other  great  towH' 
one  each. 

Constantine,  King  of  Scotknd,  having  invaded 
Northumberland  in  the  year938i  Athclstan  march- 
ed against  him  with  a  powerful  army,  and  coming 
up  with  him  at  Brunanbur^h,  or  Brumsbury,  a 
terrible  battle  ensued,  which  continued  from 
morning  till  night,  when  Constantine  being  slain^ 
victory  declared  in*  favour  of  the  English. 

To  the  intrepid  valour  of  the  Londoners,  under 
the  command  of  their  brave  general,  Turketul,  this 
great  conquest  was  chiefly  owing;  for  their  be- 
haviour was  valiant  beyond  description^ 

The  palace  of  King  Athelstan  (or  Adelstan)  wa» 
situated  in  Adle^^street,  near  Aldermanbury,  which, 
from  his  residing  there,  Is  called  King- Adle-street, 
in  some  of  our  ancient  records.  The  church  of  St. 
Alban,  in  Wood-street,  is  supposed  to*  have  been 
founded  by  this  monarch. 

In  the  year  940,  Xing  Edmund^  succeeded  his^ 
brother  Athelstan ;  and,  in  the  year  945,  he  held' 
aWitena-gemote,  or  parliament,  in  London. 

Edmund,  who  was  murdered  in  the  year  946,  left 
two  sons,  minors,  who,  by  the  intrigues  of  Dun-' 
Stan,  usually  called  .St.  Dunstan,  confessor  to  their 
uncle  Edred,  were  set  aside  in  favour  of  that  prince : 
but  on  the  death  of  Edred,  in  the  year  955,  Edwy, 
the  eldest  son  of  Edmund,  was  advanced  to  the 
throne. 

Edwy  departing  this  life  in  the  year  959,  ^vas 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Edgar,  during  whose 
reign,  great  numbers  of  foreigners,  attracted  by  the 
report  of  the  king's  great  abilities  and  wise  admi- 
nistration, resorted  to  London,  bringing  with  them  ^ 
many  vices  and  ill  habits,  and  particularly  that  of 
drunkenness,  which  at  length  became  so  excessive 
that  Edgar  made  a  law  to  restrain  that  vice,  in^ 

which 
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which  it  was  ordained  that  within  every  drinking 
cup  there  should  be  pins  fixed  at  certain  dislancesy 
and  if  any  person  pit^sumed  to  drink  beyond  the 
mark,  he  should  be  Uable  to  pay  a  penalty. 

In  the  year  y6J,  land  sold  for  no  more  than  one 
shilling  an  acre.  In  the  same  year,  a  dreadful  ma- 
lignant fever  raged  in  the  city'of  London,  destroy- 
ing great  numbers  of  its  inhabitants:  and  St.  Paul's 
catliedral  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

If  this  church  was  rebuilt  io  the  s^me  year,  as  is 
related  by  divers  historians,  it  must  be  a  clear  proof 
of  the  meanness  of  our  public  buildings  in  those 
times,  and  favours  the  opinion  of  Maitland,  that 
it  was  only  a  small  timber  building. 

By  the  eighth  and  last  of  King  Edgar's  laws,  it 
was  enacted,  '*  That  one  and  the  same  money 
**  should  be  current  throughout  his  dominions/' 
so  that  the  king's  own  coin  alone  was  to  be  receiv* 
ed  :  yet  the  practice  of  pj-ivate  'mints  was  not 
wholly  suppressed  until  long  after  the  Norman  con* 
quest.  Another  wise  part  of  this  law  was,  that  the 
Winchester  measure  should  be  the  general  standard. 

King  Ethelred,  who  began  his  reign  in  979>  and 
died  in  1016,  made  laws*,  at  Wantage,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  customs,  on  ships,  and  merchan- 
dizCi  to  be  paid  at  BIyncsgate,  or  Billingsgate,  in 
the  port  of  London,  then  the  only  quay.  They 
were  as  follows : 

*'  1.  A  small  vessel  arriving  there  was  to  pay 
^  one  halfpenny  for  toll. 

"  2.  If  a  greater  one,  bearing  sails,  one  penny, 

**  3.  For  a  keele,  or  hulk,  being  a  long  and  large 
*'  capacious  sort  of  a  vessel,  four  pence. 

**  4.  Out  of  a  ship  laden  with  wood,  one  piece 
*'  for  toll. 

**  5.  A  boat  with  fish,  one  halfpenny,  and  a  big- 
ger boat,  one  penny. 

*  Dc  Howell's  Hbt.  of  the  World,  Vol.  3»  Part  4»  Chap.e. 
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*^  6.  Those  of  Rouen,  ^in  Normandy,  that  came 
with  wine,  or  grampois,  (qoere,  if  not  pease)  and 
those  of  Flanderl  and  Pontliieu,  and  others  from 
Normandy  and  France,  were  wont  to  open  their 
wares  and  free  them  from  toll,  i  e.  I  suppose  to  pay 
toll.  Such  traders  as  came  from  Liege  and  other 
places,  travelling  by  land,  opened  their  wares,  and 
paid  toll.  The  Emperor's  men,"/,  e.  Germans  of  the 
Steel-yard,  coming  with  their  ships,  were  accounted 
worthy  of  good  laws,  and  might  buy  in  their  ships  ; 
but  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  forestall  the  mkrkets 
from  the  burghers  of  London.  They  were  to  pay 
toll,  and  at  Christmas,  two  grey  cloths,  and  one 
brown  one ;  with  ten  pound  of  pepper,  live  pair  of 
gloves,  and  two  vessels  of  vinegar ;  and  as  many  at 
Easter. 

**  7.  Bread  to  pay  toll  thrice  a  week,  viz.  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  and  Thursday.  Each  pannier  with 
hens  to  pay  one  hen  for  toll. 

**  8.  Butter  and  cheese  traded  in  fourteen  days  be- 
fore Christmas,  one  penny  for  toll,  and  another 
peiuiy  seven  days  after  Christmas." 

As  the  German  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard  in 
London,  were  very  early  settled  there  as  a  commer- 
cial society,  it  seems  at  least  probable,  that  the  tolls 
here  named  to  be  paid  by  the  £mperor*s  men,  as 
tbey  are  called,  at  the  two  most  solemn  festivals, 
point  that  society  out  to  us*  For  it  must  be  meant 
of  .persons  constantly,  or  usually  residing  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  there  never  was  any  otlier  society  of  Ger- 
man merchants  resident  in  London,  but  those  of 
the  Steel-yard  society.  Fitzstephen,  a  monk  of 
Canterbury,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen, 
says,  that  merchants  of  all  nations  had,  in  his  time, 
their  distinct  quays  and  wharfs  in  London.  The 
Dutch  had  the  Steel-yard  'f  the  French,  for  their 
wines,  the  Vintry,  &c.  , 

In 
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In  982,  the  Danes  Isud  siege  to  London/a6d 
greatly  damaged  it,  but  could  not  make  themselves 
masters  oF  it. 

There  were  at  this  time  but  few  houses  withio  the 
walla  of*  London,  and  thoae  were  scattered  about  in 
a  very  irregular  manner:  the  greater  number  of 
buildings  being  to  the  west  of  Ludgate. 

In  the  year  992,  the. Danes  returned  again  to  the 
coast  of  England;  upon  which  King  Ethelred,  to 
hinder  their  landing,  fitted  out  a  very  terge  fleet  in 
the  port  of  London,  the  command  of  which  he 
gave  to  the  Ealdermen  Thorod  and  Ealfrick,  and 
to  the  bishops  Eflstane  and  Escurige.   ^ 

The  English  fleet  coming  up  with  that  of  the 
Danes,  the  traitor  Ealfrick,  on  the  evening  of  the 
intended  engagement,  deserted  with  his  ship  to  the 
enemy;  but  as  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  signal 
was  made  to  pursue,  and  the  English  coming  up 
with  the  rear  of  the  Danes,  took  one  of  their  dhips; 
and  a  squadroa  of  the  Londoners  falling  in  with 
one  of  the  enemy's  squadrons,  a  desperate  engage* 
ment  ensued,  in  which  several  tliousands  lort  their 
lives,  and  the  treacherous  Ealfrick  narrowly  escaped 
heing  taken. 

In  the  year  994,  Anlaf  and  Sweyn,  kings  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  at  tacked  London  with  a. 
fleet  of  ninety-four  ships ;  but  the  valiant  citiasens* 
gave  them  so  warm  a.  reception,  that  they  were 
glad  to  raise  the  siege :  but  full  of  revenge  for  the 
loss  they  had  sustained,  they  committed  the  most 
dreadful  outrages  in  Middlesex,  Essex,  Sussex, 
Kent  and  Hampshire,  murdering  all  that  fell  in  their 
way,  and  burning  their  habitations  to  the  ground. 

It  may  be  matter  of  curiosity  to  take  notice  of 
the  price  of  provisions  in  the  year  1000,  when  an 
jux  cost  only  two  shillings  and  six-pence,  a  cow 

two 
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two  fibiUings,  a  sheep  one  shillkig,  and  a  swine 
eight-pence. 

The  Danes,  in  the  year  1009,  having  made  an 
incuraop  as  far  as  Oxford^  burnt  that  city,  and  in 
their  return  committed  the  most  shocking  devast- 
ations on  eaich  side  of  the  river  Thames ;  but  being 
informed  th^jt  an  army  of  tlie  Londoners  was 
marching  to  attack  them,  those  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Thames  crossed  over  to  Staines,  and  both 
parties  being  united,  they  hastened  through  the 
countyof  Surrey  to  tiieir  ships  on  the  coast  of  Kent; 
and  having  refitted  their  vessels,  they  wintered  in 
the  Thames,  and  made  frequent  attacks  on  the 
city  of  London,  bnt  were  constantly  repulsed  by 
the  valour  wd  military  skill  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  year  lOll,  the  inhabitants  of  this  king- 
dom were  plunged  into  the  utmost  distress  ;  for  all 
the  counties  abput  London  being  reduced  by  the 
Danes,  king  Ethelred  had  no  place  of  importance 
10  his  possession  but  this  city  and  Canterbury. 

In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  shut  himself  up 
in  London,  to  which  place  he  summoned  a  na- 
tional assembly,  to  ask  tlieir  advice  in  the  present 
exigency- 

If  the  authority  of  the  Saxon  Annals .  may  be 
relied  o©,  the  council  determined  to  give  the  Danes 
eight  thousand  pounds  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  but 
other  writers  inform  us,  that  the  sum  given  was 
forty-eight  thousand  pounds  ;  and  indeed  this 
seems  to  have  beep  the  real  purchase  of  the  Danes' 
absence,  because  in  a  former  instance,  even  when 
less  succe9s  h«d  attended  their  arms,  they  had  been 
presented  with  thirty-six  thousand  pounds,  as  the 
conditkNQS  of  their  relinquishing  their  conquests. 

According  to  the  value  of  money  at  that  time, 
this  must  have  been  a  very  dear  purchase ;  but 
dear  as  tins -^  peace  had  l>een  bought,  it  was  of  no 

S  long 
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long  continuance ;  for  Ethelred,  with  a  barbarity 
that  does  hira  infinite  discredit,  and  a  want  of  po- 
licy that  renders  him  contemptible,  ordered  all  the 
Danes  in  England  to  be  massacred,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age,  sex,  or  rank  in  life. 

Among  those  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  ill-judged 
piece  of  cruelty,  was  the  Princess  Gunhild,  sister  to 
Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,  and  her  husband  Palin- 
gus,  who  soon  after  their  arrival  in  this  kingdom, 
had  eipbraced  the  christian  religion,  and  had  be- 
come hostages  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  «o 
lately  concluded. 

This  could  not  fail  to  engage  the  resentment  of 
Sweyn,  who  in  the  year  1013,  entered  the  river 
Humber  with  a  numerous  fleet  of  ships,  and  vow- 
ing vengeance  and  destruction  on  the  murderer  of 
his  countrymen,  the  people  were  terrified  into  a 
submission,  and  the  countries  near  tlte  place  of  his 
landing  surrendered  to  him  without  opposition. 

Sweyn  taking  his  it)utto  the  South,  received  the 
submission  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford  and  Win- 
chester, from  which  last  place  he  marched  to  Lon- 
don, which  he  summoned  to  surrender :  but  the 
citizens  were  so  animated  by  the  presence  of  their 
king,  that  they  refused,  and  boldly  sallying  forth 
on  tlie  enemy,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  raise  the* 
siege. 

Sweyn,  thus  disappointed  in  his  attempt  upon 
the  metropolis,  marched  into  the  western  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  where  all  places,  as  he  advanced, 
submitted  to  his  power. 

All  the  kingdom  having  submitted  except  Lon- 
don, Sweyn  prepared  to  make  a  fresh  attack  on 
that  city  :  but  whilst  he  was  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  this  enterprise,  he  was  informeil 
that  Ethelred  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
capital ;   cUid  the  citizens  being  deserted  by  their 

king. 
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king,  prudently  submitted  to  the  conqueror  ;  upon 
whtch,  in  1014,  Sweyn  becanae  king  of  England  by 
conquest,  and  was  proclaimed  in  London. 

tthelred  had  retired  to  Normandy;  but  upon  the 
death  of  Sweyn,  which  happened  only  a  few  months 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  the  nobility  of 
England,  and  the  citizens  of  London  sent  commis* 
sioners  to  their  former  sovereign, .  who  returned  to 
England,  and  re-assumed  the  reins  of  government ; 
which,  however,  he  held  but  a  short  time  ;  for  dying 
in  the  year  1 01 6',  he  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of 
the  old  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul 

On  the  demise  of  Ethelred,  the  citizens  of  Lon* 
don  proclaimed  his  eldest  son  Edmund  Ironside ;  ^ 
who  was  crowned  king  by  the  archbishop  of  York* 
with  the  general  consent  of  the  nobility  and  citizens. 
This  is  thefitst  mention  of  a  coronation  in  the  city 
of  London. 

Though  the  young  king  appeared  altogether  wor<^ 
thy  of  the  crown  to  which  he  was  raised,  yet  many 
of  the  nobility,  and  almost  jill  the  clergy,  deserted 
his  cause,  and,  declaring  in  favour  of  Cnut  or  Ca* 
nute,  son  of  Sweyn,  the  late  King  of  Denmark,  they 
-not  only  proclaimed  him  King  of  England,  butpub^ 
licly  abjured  the  whole  race  of  Ethelred. 

Encouraged  by  this  defection,  Canute  fitted  out 
a  fleet  of  200  ships  to  reduce  the  citizens  of  Lon^ 
don,  who  still  remained  faithful,  with  which  he 
sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city ; 
but  on  his  Jrrival  he  found  he  could  not  pass  thd 
bridge,  which  the  citizens,  apprehending  he  would 
make  such  an  attempt,  had  previously  fortified. 

As  the  city  was  still  enabled  to  draw  supplies  from 
the  westwaid,  Canute  found  himself  compelled  to 
blockade  it  on  that  side,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
caused  a  cut  or  canal  to  be  dug  on  the  south  sides 
of  the  river,  of  a  depth  and  breadth  sufficient  to  ad- 
:    vox.  I.  JF  mil 
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tntt  his  ships  to  pass  to  the  west  side  of  the  bridge ; 
and  having  then  surrounded  the  city  both  by  land 
and  water,  he  assaulted  it  with  great  fury ;  but  the 
'citiaeAs  made  so  gallant  a  resistance,  that  Canute 
thought  fit  to  withdraw  his  army,  leaving  his  fleet 
to  blockade  the  city  by  water,  in  hopes  of  finding 
an  opportunity  to  renew  the  siege  with  better  suc- 
cess. At  length,  however,  being  defeated  in  seve- 
ral battles  by  Edmund  Ironside,  he  was  obliged  to 
call  off  his  ships,  to  cover  his  own  anny  in  case  of 
necessity. 

-Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
canal.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  it  began  at 
Rotherithey  or  Redriff,  but  some  fix  its  western  ex- 
tremity at  the  lower  end  of  Chelsea-Reach,  while 
others  assert  that  it  returned  into  the  Thames  at  St. 
Saviour's  Dock.  Mr.  Pennant,  whose  discernment 
is  well  known,  says*,  "Evidences  of  this  great 
\rork  were  found  in  the  place  called  the  Dock- head 
at  Redrif^  where  it  began.  Fascines  of  hazels, 
and  other  brush-wood,  fastened  down  with  stakes, 
were  discovered  in  digging  that  dpck  in  I694 ; 
and  in  other  parts  of  its  course  have  been  met  with 
in  ditching,  large  oaken  planks,  and  numbers  of 
piles.'* 

If  Mr.  Maitland,  whose  vol.  I.  p.  35,  is  quote<^ 
below,  is  correct  in  describing  the  other  parts  of 
its  course,  it  must  have  had  a~very  circuitous,  and 
apparently  unnecessary  extension.  He  says,  **  Its 
outfl^ux  from  the  River  Thatnes  was ;  where  the 
great  wet  dock  belqw  Rotherhithe  is  situate; 
whence  running  due  west  by  the  seven  houses  in 
Rotherhithe  Fields,  it  continues  its  course  by  a 
gentle  winding  to  the  drain  windmill ;  and  with 
a  west-north-west  course,  passing  St  Thomas  of 
Watering's^    by  an  easy  turning    it    crosset  th# 

*OfLoxideB>  p.  2g4. 

''  DeptfoFcl 
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Deptford  Road,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  at  the  lower  end  of  Kent-street ; 
and  proceeding  to  Newingtoti  butts,  intersects 
the  road  a  little  south  of  the  turnpike ;  whence 
continuing  its  course  by  the  Black  Prince,  in 
Lambeth  Road,  on  the  north  of  Kennington,  it 
runs  west  and  by  south  through  the  Spring*gar* 
den  at  Vauxhall  to  its  influx  into,  the  Thames,  at 
the  lower  end  of  Chelsea  Reach/* 

It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  Canute's  canal 
formed  a  much  smaller  semicircle, -by  St.  Margaret's 
Hill  to  St  Saviour's  Dock  ;  notwithstanding  Mn 
Maitland  has  shown  very  clearly,  that  vestiges  of  a 
water-course  had  been  discov^ered  at  Newington, 
though  its  use  is  now  buried  in  oblivion. 

At  length  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
Edmund  and  Canute,  by  which  the  kingdom  was 
divided  between  them ;  and  Mercia,  of  which  Lon- 
don was  the  capital,  falling  to  Canutes  share,  he 
brought  his  fleet  thither,  and  took  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  it 

The  death  of  Edmund  happening  soon  after, 
Canute  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  London, 
which  chose  him  sole  monarch  of  England,  and 
swore  allegiance  to  him ;  at  the  same  time  renounce 
ing  and  abjuring  the  sons  of  Edmund. 

Having  thus  got  possession  of  the  throne,  Canute, 
with  a  view  to  persuade  his  new  subjects  that  his 
sole  reliance  was  on  their  affection,  determined  to 
disband  bis  army,  and  send  his  fleet  back  to  Deo-* 
mark.  This  confidence  was  so  pleadag  to  the.par^ 
liament  then  assembled  in  London,  that  to  enable, 
him  to  execute  his  design,  they  granted  him  a^unl 
of  eighty  two  thousand  pounds  ;  of  which  London 
alone  is  said  to  have  advanced  fifteen  ^thousand 
pounds  ;  upwards  of  a  sixth  of  the  whole  sum. 

^     Thi3 
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This  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  opulence  of  London 
in  those  days. 

In  the  year  1086,  we  have  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  the  Londoners  sending  representatives  to 
a  parliamenty  or  meetmg,  of  the  great  men  of  the 
nation,  for  the  term  parliament,  according  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  does  not  occur  before  the  sixth  of 
John.  This  happened  in  settling  the  succession  to 
the  throne  after  Canute's  death.  The  English,  in 
|reneral,  declared  for  Edward,  son  of  Ethehed  ;  or, 
if  that  could  not  be  carried,  for  Hardicanute,  son 
of  Canute,  by  Queen  Emma,  and  then  absent  in 
Denmark.  The  city  of  London  espoused  the  in- 
terest of  HaroW  Harefodt,  also  son  of  Canute,  by 
Queen  Elgiva,  of  Northampton.  Edward's  party 
foon  declined,  and  the  Londoners  agreed,  for  the 
peace  of  the  realm,  that  the  two  brothers  should 
divide  the  kingdom  between  them  ;  but  as  Hardin 
Canute  did  not  return  in  time  toEugland,  a  Wit- 
tena-gemote  was  held  at  Oxford,  where  EarlLeo- 
fric,  and  most  of  the  Thanes  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames,  with  the  Lidremen  of  London,  chose 
Harold  for  their  king. 

'  Here,  by  Lidromen,  we  must  understand  the  di^ 
rectors,  magistrates,  or  leading  men  of  the  city, 
and  not  the  marin^rSj  as  it  is  rendered  by  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Annals ;  and  this  manifestly  shows, 
that  London  was  then  of  such  consequence,  .thai 
no  important  national  business  was  transacted  .with<« 
eut  the  consent  of  its  inhabitants  \  for  in  thj^  ctee 
the  Saxon  A^in^ls  assure  us,  that  ^^  none^er.e  ad- 
^^  mitted  into  the  assembly  of  election  but  the  no- 
t*:bility  and  the  lidromen  of  London." 

On  the  death  of  Harold,  in  the  year  1039,  com-.. 

^iasioners  were  sent  from  die  nobility  and'citizena 

ef  London,  to  hia  brother  Hardicwute,  y^y^  wasi 

§  theu 
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then  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  inviting  him  to  come 
to  England,  and  accept  the  crowa. 

Hardicanute  accepted  the  invitation  ;*but  was  no 
sooner  in  possession  of  the  throne,  than  he  dis* 
patched  proper  persons  to  dig  up. the  body  of  his 
brother  Harold,  who  was  buried  at  Westminster, 
and  cutting  off  his  head,  to  throw  both  head  and 
body  into  the  Thames. 

By  this  act  of  inhumanity,  and  Ha^rdicanute's 
extreme  partiality  to  the  Danes,  the  English  M'ere 
so  disgusted  with  their  sovereign,  that  they  resolv* 
ed  on  a  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line,  whenever  hi& 
death  should  give  them  an  opportunity. 

Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1041,  Prince  Edward,  sur- 
named  the  Confessor,  was  recalled  from  Normandy,? 
and  chosen  King  of  England,  in  the  city  of  l^ou- 
don,   by  the  general  voice  of  the  whole  nation. 

Not  long  after  Edward'^  elevation  to  the  throne, 
in  the  year  1043,  so  dreadful  a  famine  happened  to 
this  kingdom,  that  wheat  was  sold  at  five  shillinga 
the  quarter ;  a  prodigious  price  at  that  time* 

A  great  council  being  held  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward,, 
it  was  therein .  resolved  to  send  out  nine  ships  of 
war,  to  protect  the  coasts  of  England  against  the 
piratical  attacks  of  the  Danes ;  as  five,  other  ships  * 
were  to  remain  in  port  as  guard-ships. 

Edward  having^  by  many  vile  insinuations,  been 
exaaperated  against  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  that  no- 
bleman was  summoned  to  answer  the  charge  against 
him,  before  a  great  couacil,  assembled  in  London; 
to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations ;  butt 
Godwin,  assured  that  no  endeavours,  however,  un** 
justifiable,  would  be  left  untried,  to  accomplish  hiai 
destruction,  refused  to  appear,  unless  pledges  we^e- 
given  for  bis  safe  conduct;  this,  however,  being 

denied, 
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denied,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  banish  him 
the  kingdom. 

Godwin,  resolved  at  all  events  to  provide  for  his 
own  security ;  having  engaged  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  to  espouse  his  cause,  he  soon  raised  a 
considerable  army,  and  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet, 
with  which  he  sailed  as  high  as  London  bridge ; 
and  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the  London*! 
ers,  he  passed  through  the  arches  on  the  Southwark 
side,  with  an  intention  of  attacking  the  royal  navy, 
which  consisted  of  about  fifty  vessels,  then  lying 
off  Westminster. 

In  the  interim,  Godwin's  army  having  arrived 
in  Southwark,  was  drawn  up  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Thames,  where  they  made  a  very  formida^ 
ble  appearance. 

The  king  was  preparing  to  give  battle  to  God- 
win, and  all  seemed  ripe  for  bloodshed,  when  many 
of  the  nobility,  anxious  to  prevent  a  needless  effu- 
sion of  blood,  proposed  a  compromise  between  the 
king  and  the  earl,  by  which  the  latter  was  restored 
to  ail  his  estates  and  honours,  and  the  former  en- 
gaged to  <l]smiss  all  strangers  from  places  of  trust 
or  profit,  in  church  or  state. 

Among  this  last  puljtKc  acts  of  this^reign,  was 
the  rebuilding  of  Westminster  Abbey;  the  causes 
and  manner  of  which  are  described  by  Mr.  Entick*, 
as  follows: 

^^  The  king  having,  in  the  days  of  lus  exile, 
made  a  vow  to  visit  tiie  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, 
or  St«  Peter's  at  Rome,  in'  case  o£  his  <re8toration 
to  the  kingdom  of  his  iathers,  and  declaring  hia 
intention  to  perforiri  that  vow,  ^  was  prevailec) 
upon  to  apply  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  fora  dis9» 
pensatiok),  oti  condition  of  doing  some  religiow 
act  in    his  own  reahir,  ;  by  way  of  commutation^ 

♦Vol,  1,  Page  70.  '   ' ^ 

The 
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The  Pope,  amongst  other  things,  enjoined  him  to 
build  or  repair  some  monastery  to  the  honour  of 
St*  Peter,  and  to  endow  it  sufficiently.  And,  upon 
the  motion  and  recommendation  of  one  Wulsin, 
a  religious  hermit,  who  pretended  to  bring  his 
message  from  God  himseU^  the  king  pitched  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  minster  or  monastery  on  the 
island  of  Thorney, .  where  he  destroyed  the  old 
building  ;  and  laid  a  new  foundation  for  a  most 
mai^ificent  edifice. 

The  king  not  only  endowed  this  church  and 
monastery  of  monks,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  at 
Westminster,  hut  favoured  the  same  with  high 
privileges,  and  had  them  confirmed  by  a  bull  from 
Pope  Nicholas,  who  then  sat  in  the  papal  chair. 
The  king  also  thought  proper  to  insert  that  bull  of 
confirmation  in  the  charter  granted  by  himself  to 
this  monastery.  In  which  charter  and  bull  there 
is  a.  remarkable  clause,  setting  forth,  ''  That  the 
place  where  the  said  church  and  monastery  were 
built,  was  anciently  the  seat  of  kings  :  therefore^ 
says  the  pope,  by  the  authority  of  God  and  hi^ 
holy  Apostles,  and  this  Roman  see  and  our  own, 
we  grant,  permit,  and  most  solidly  confirm,  that 
hereafter  for  ever,  it  be  the  place  of  the  king'» 
constitution,  or  coronation,  and  consecration  ;  the 
repository  of  the  royal  crown  and  ensigns  of  ma« 
jesty ;  and  a  perpetual  habitation  of  monks,  who 
shall  be  subject  to  no  other  person  at  all,  but  only 
to  the  king  himself/'  . 

**  Having  settled  the  revenue,  and  confirmed  all 
)its  donations  and  privileges  *  to  this  church  and 

•  By  virtue  of  the  Itine's  charter,  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  the  Ab* 
bey  of  WeBtminster  had  all  the  adranta^es  of  tenure;  privilege,  and  ju- 
risdictipn,  imaginable.  Tlie  Benedictine  Monks,  possessed  of  thia 
'Abbey)  hM  power  to  try  causes  within  themselves ;  were  exempt  from 
epscopai  authority  $  had  their  house  made  a  sanctuary  $  and  no  juria* 
diction^  acclesiaati^^  or  «ivil^  waa  allowed  to  bveak  in  upon  them^ 

monastery 
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monastery  by  three  charters,  the  king  proceeded-  to 
the  consecration,  and  after  the  example  of  Con^ 
stantine  the  Great,  he  summoned  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  clergy  and  ndbility  to  meet  him  at  his 
palace,  near  Westminster,  and  to  attend  him  at  a 
solemn  dedication  of  the  magnificent  church  he 
had  there  built,  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter.  A 
church,  says  Spelman,  which  that  age  could  not 
parallel,  either  for  the  august  majesty,  or  excellent 
contrivance  of  the  building :  for  that  church 
transmitted  to  posterity  apian  for  building  churches 
in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

**  In  the  south  isle  of  the  old  abbey  or  minster, 
there  was  an  altar  or  chauntry  dedicated  to  St. 
Margaret,  which  served  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants by  way  of  parish  church,  and  was  accordingly 
endowed  with  tithes,  &c.  But  that  having  its  in- 
conveniences, both  in  regard  to  the  people  and  to 
the  monks,  the  king  removed  it,  and  erected  a  pa- 
rish church  distinct  from  the  Abbey,  and  on  the 
place  where  St.  Margaret's  church  now  stands. 

"  The  king,  who  had  been  seized  with  a  fever 
on  Christmas-Eve,  or  only  four  days  before  this 
grand  solemnity  of  the  dedication,  and  strove 
against  his  infirmity;  grew  so  bad  with  the  hurr} 
and  the  coldness  of  the  season,  that  be  was  forcei 
to  take  to  his  bed  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over, 
and  be  died  on  the  nones  of  January,  J 066 ;  and 
was  buried,  according  to  his  own  order,  in  the  new 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which  he  had  so  lately  built 
at  VVeslminster.'* 

While  this  royal  foundation  was  carrying  on, 
Ingilricus,  and  his  brother  £dwardus,  or  Girardus, 
founded  A.  D,  1056^  a  large  and  beautiful  college 
in  St.  Martin's  lane,  within  Aldersgate,  and  en- 
.dowed  it  for  a  dean  and  secular  canons,  or  priests, 
by  the  name  of  St  Martin's  le  Grand.     It  does 

not 
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iK>t  appear  to  have  met  with  any  encouragement 
fiom  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  was  distinguished 
highly  by  the  privileges  granted  in  the  charter  of 
WiUia^i  i.  and  several  of  his  successors. 


CHAP.  IV. 

L/ondon  at  first  opposes,  but  afterwards  receiver  Williafit 
the  Conqueror. '^ His  two  Charters. ^^Dreadful  Fires  *— 
The  White  Tower  Built.^State  of  London  after  the 
Conquests — Building  of  St.  Mary^le-Bow.-^Distresset^ 
Situation  of  London  under  tVilliam  Rufus.-'^Extraordi'i 
nary  Tempest — Henry  tlie  First's  Charter. — Origin  of 
Merchant 'Guilds. — iTsurt/  forbidden  to  the  Cler^y."^ 
The  licentiousness  of  the  Normans  checked. — Religious 
Foundations. — London  suffers  greatly  in  the  Civil  Wars 
between  Stephen  and  Maltlda. — Terrible  Fire.^^Obtains 
liberty  to  choose  a  Sheriff .-^Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. — 
Is  deprived  of  its  Privileges  by  Matilda. — Adheres  to 
King  Steplien;  but  at  length  surrenders  to  Matilda,-^  . 
Her  ill  conduct  to  the  Londoners  occasions  all  her 
Misfortunes, — Price  of  Provisions » — Pearth^"-^Hdrd 
Frasti 

We  come  now  to  a  very  great  revolution  in  the 
aQai»  of  England,  originating  in  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom,  by  William  Duke  of  Notmandy. 

Without  entering  into  the  conqueror's  pretensions 
to  the  crown,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  on 
the  denth  of  Edward  the  Ccmfessor,  which  happened 
in  January  1066,  Hardd,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  took 
possession  of  the  throne;  butlostit  and  his  life  in  the 
battle  that  gave  William  the  crown. 

At  this  jperiod, Edward  andMorcar,^ho  had  escaped 
firom  the  neld  of  batde,  proposed  to  the  Londoners  to 
place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Edgar  Athefing,  as 

Yoi;,.  I.  G  the 
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the  mtjst  efl^ctual  method  of  saving  the  kingdom  from 
laliing  a  prey  to  the  Norman  conqueror.  This  pro- 
pose was  adcpted  by  the  majority,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  city  ag^nst  the  Diik^  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

William  had,  however,  marched  to  prevent  them 
putting  their  design  in  execution,  and  was  actually 
arrived  in  Southwark,  when  the  Londoners  sallied 
out  upon  him,  and  fought  so  resolutely,  that,  though 
they  were  repulsed  by  five  hundred  of  the. Norman 
horse,  yet  William  was  convinced  that  they  would 
not  be  easily  frightened  into  a  submission. 

Thinking,  therefore,  that  the  winter  season,  which 
yas  now  advanced,  was  an  improper  time  to  lay  si^;e 
to  a  place  of  so  much  importance,  he  laid  Southwark 
in.  ashes,  and  tnarcfaed  to  reduce  the  western  coun- 
ties, having  Ifirst  prevailed  on  the  cleigy  to  espoiise 
his  cause,  and  endeavour  to  engage  the  people  in  his 
interest ;  and  such  was  their  influence,  that,  accorf- 
ing  to  Rapin,  they  prevailed  on  the  citizens  to  make 
an  abject  submission  to  the  conqueror. 

As  soon  as  this  defection  was  known  to  Edwin 
and  Morcar,  those  noblemen  consulted  their  own 
safety  by  retiring  into  the  north  of  England ;  while 
the  successful  William  began  his'march  tQwards  this 
city,  into  which  he  was  received  by  the  magistrates 
and  principal  citizens^  who  delivered  to  him  ttie  keys 
of  the  city  gates,  acknowledged  him  their  sofvereign, 
snd,  in  conjunction  with  me  nobility  and  gentry, 
entreated  his  acceptance  of  the  crown. 
.  The  example  or  the  capital  was  followed  by  the 
pest  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  in  a  short  time  William 
was  in  peaoeaMe  possession  of  the  throne. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  coronation  of 
ftie  new  lung,  which  was  solenmized  in  Wesminster- 
sbbey^i^m  Christmas  day,  in  the  year  1066,  by  Al- 
dfed/ sbchbisAiop  of  YorL  : 

c :  Hflfving 
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Having  thus  gamed  pocgieaBioii  of  Lofidoo,  he 
caused  p  slroDg  fortress  to  be  built,  which  he  gar** 
risoned  with  his  best  traops,  in  order  tQ  secure  it  and 
overawe  the  citizens ;  yet  when  he  made  his  public 
entry  into  the  city  soon  after,  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  acclamations  and  external  sigps  of  joy.  . 

The  conqueror  somi  after  set  out  to  visit  his  Nor-^ 
man  dominions ;  and  at  his  return  fix>ra  thence,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  was  received  into  Lon- 
don with  a  solemn  procession  :^  in  return  for  which^ 
and  at  the  intercession  of  William  (the  Norman) 
Bishop  of  London,  he  granted  a  charter  to  the  citi- 
sens  in  their  own  iangus^e*;  a  mighty  favour  at  <}iat 
time,  when  the  French  tongue  began  to  prevail  over 
all.  This  charter  consists  of  four  lines  and  a  quarter^ 
beautifully  written  in  the  Saxon  character,  on  a  sli]^ 
of  parchment  of  the  length  of  six  inches,  and  breadth 
of  one,  which  is  preserved  in  )hc  ciQr  archives  as  a 
very  great  jeweL 

The  seal  of  the  charter  is  of  white  wax,  and  be- 
ing broken  into  divers  pieces,  they  are  sewed  up  and 
caurefuUy  preserved  in  an  orange-coloured  silken  bag. 
On  one  side  is  the  Conqueror  on  horseback ;  and,  oif 
the  reveise,  he  is  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state :  the  rim 
of  the  seal  bein^  almost  gbne,  the  cmfyletters  renmin- 
ing  are,  M.  WILL.  But  the  writing  of  the  charter 
being  very  fiiir,  the  following  is  an  elact  translation 
therMf:  .        j-     . 

Wiiliam  the  Conqueror^s  First  Charter. 

William  the  King  greets  William  the  Bishop,  ai^ 
Godfrey  the  Portreve,  and  all  the  ^uigesses  witbiij 
London,  both  French  and  English.  And  I  declare, 
Aat  I  grant  you  to  be  all  law-worthy,  as  you  were  in 
the  days  of  King  Edward;  and  I  grant  that  eyerx 

*  Miiitkxwi^  Tol.  I.  p..a7* 
r  '    child 
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child  shall  be  his  Other's  heir,  afker  his  father's  days; 
and  I  -will  tiot  sufffer  any  person  to  do  you  MTong. 
God  keep  you. 

.  Upon  this  charter  a  learned  and  judicious  anti* 
quary*  has  made  the  following,  remarks: 

**  !•  The  buigesses  were  declared  all  to  be  law- 
worthy.  2.  That  their  children  should  be  their  heirs. 
Now  there  were  two  ways  of  being  law-worthy,  or 
havii]^  the  benefit  o(  ttie  law.  By  me  state  and  con- 
dition of  mens'  persons ;  so  ahnost  all  freemen  had 
the  free  benefit  of  the  law ;  but  men  of  servile  condi- 
ti<m  had  not,  especially  such  as  were  in  domnio,  in 
demesne  ;•  for  they  received  justice  from  their  lords, 
were  judged  by  them  in  most  cases,  and  had  not  the 
tnie.b^nefit  of  the  law :  so  neither,  as  to  the  second 
pbscHTvation  in  this  charter,  could  their  children  be 
.their  heiis,  for  they  held  thejr  lands  and  goods  at  the 
will  of  the  lord,  and  were  not  sure .  to  enjoy  them 
loager  than  thev  pleased  him.  The  second  w^By  of 
b^ing  law-yvprtny  was,  when  men  had  npt  com^ 
mit^  any  crkB^€S,^or  done  any  thing  for  which  they 
fprfeited  the  law,.  an4  deserved  to  be  outlawed ;  then 
t^ey  were  said  to  be  iegaies  baminesj  recti  in  imria^ 
an,  kw-worthy,  but  not  so  properly  as  in  the  first  sens« 
ofthewcNxl. 

:  l":  Ikook  hence  we  paay  make  a  very  probable  con- 
jecture at  the  meaning  of  this  protection  or  charter* 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  burgesses  of 
London  had  obtained  of  the  Saxon  kings  several 
liberties  and  immunities,  amongst  which  this  was  one^ 
to  be  so  far  free,  as  not  to  be  iir  dominio,  or  so  oh- 
noxioiis  to  any  lord,  but  tliat,  by  reason  of  their  state 
and  cotidition,  they  might  be  law-worthy,  that  b, 
have  tfie  free  benefit  of  the  law ;  and  likewise 
further  obtained  (if  it  was  not  then  a  consequent  <rf 


,♦  6r»l/9^tli8t.  Treat.  B»r, 
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their  personal  estate  and  condition),  that  their 
children  should  be  heirs  of  their  lands  and  goods, 
and  in  both  these  ^ere  firee  from  the  injuries  and  un- 
reasonable denoiands  and  power  of  aay  severe  lord ; 
so  that  all  the  application  made  by  their  Bishop  Wil- 
liam, and  not  unlikely  by  Godfrey  the  portreve,  to 
tlie  conqueror  for  them,  was,  that  their  state  and 
condition  might  b^  the  same  it  was  m  King£dwanf( 
days,  that  their  children  might  be  their  heirs,  and 
that  they  might  in  both  be  protected  from  the  in- 
jury and  violence  of  imperious  lords,  which  by  thfc 
iprevalency  o^  their  l^hop  was  granted ;  considering; 
therefore,  that  by  the-foregoing  instances  it  is  clear, 
rtiat  many  of  most  burgesses  of  other  bui^hs  wert  in 
dominio;  either  of  the  king,  or  sortie  ot£er  Iditfe  or 
patrons  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  that  ^e 
Londoners  might  fear  the  C(»iqueror  woukl  break  in 
upon  their  privileges,  and  reduce  them  vto  the  same 
condition :  this  was  a  great  privilege  obtained/' 

Hiese  ingenious  remarks  seem  to  discover  iixB 
genuine  meanidg  and  very  import  of  this  protectioii 
<»  charter.        •*  -         * 

Some  time  after,  the  said  Conqueror  granted  to  the 
citizens  of  London  another  charter  in  the  Saxon 
Language,  consisting  of  three  lines  finely  written  on 
a  slip  of  parchment,  of  the  lenglii  of  six  incbes  wad  a 
lialf,  and  breadth  of  three  quartera  of  an  in<cH,  x^rbi^ 
is  carefriliy  preserved  in  the  same  round  wooden  box 
with  the  first  charter  above  specified.  "      : 

The  small  seal  of  this  charter  is  of  white  wax,  Kke 
the  former ;  but,  being  broken  into  divers  pi^es,  ihey 
ffi*e  viewed  up  and  preserved  in  a  silken  bs^.  It  &i  so 
much  defaced,  that  all  that  can  be  made  of  die  im^ 
pression  it  bore,  is  somfetihing  resembling  a  gate  wiiii 
some .  steeples  or  spires.  llowe^r,  the  wirkiii^  df 
the  charter  is  very  feir,  and  the  contents  asfollaw:: 

IViUiam 
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,  WiUiam  the  Conqueror^s  Second  Charter. 

William  the  King  greets  William  the  Bishop,  and 
Swegn  the  Sheriff,  and  all  my  Thtoes  (or  Nobles)  in 
Eastoaxony ;  whom  I  hereby  acquaint,  that,  pumu* 
ant  toan  Agreement,  I  have  granted  to  the  People  ray 
6er\'ants  the  Hidie  of  Land  at  Gyddesdune.  And 
ftbo,  that  I  will  not  suffer  either  tlie  French  cfn  the 
£t)glish  to  hurt  them  in  any  Thing. 

Where,  by  the  people,  we  are  to  understand  the 
Londoners,  his  servants,  who  keep  this  deed,  and  got 
poflaession  of  the  land  at  Gyddesdune,  or  Godsden,  in 
Hertfoidshire,  by  virtue  thereof:  though  it  is  a  mqsjt 
DOtoiious  example  of  the  inadvertency  of  those  days, 
to  make  a  grant  to  any  people,  without  a  particular 
specification  of  their  cs^pacity  and  name :  on  so  much 
as  the  date  of  the  year,  or  of  the  kill's  reign,  in  either 
of  these  charters. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1075,  tliejDe  was  a  national 
o(kmeilofl:Mshopsandabbo^  convened  at  London; 
there  were  many  other  of  the  clergy  present.  In 
which  was  regulated  the  precedency  of  episcopal  sees; 
«Md  it  was  ordained,  that  every  prelate  should  lank 
according  to  the  priority  of  his  consecration,  exceptr 
ing  those,  who,  by  ancient  custom,  had  particular  ^ 
jvi^fes  ainnexed  to  their  s^es :  and  that  the  Archbishop 
of.Ybrk  should  be  scsited  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
ArchbMiop  of  Canterbury ;  the  Bishc^  of  London  at 
his  left ;  and  the  Bidiop  of  Winchester  next  to  thp 
Ari^hbsshop  of  York.  It  was  fuuther  ordkuned,  that 
no  bishop's  sees  should  for  the  future  be  placed  in 
villages  or  small  towns.  And  aecordingly,  Herman, 
Bishop  of  Sherebum,  was  ordered  to  remove  his 
<:ha2rto  Salisbury;  Stigand  to  remove  fix»n  Selcey 
to  Chichester ;  and  Peter  of  Litchfield  to  Chester. 
And  it  was  further  ordained,  that  no  person,  uad^ 
3  the 
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the  dignity  of  a  bi^o^  and  abbot,  should  speak  in  th6 
council,  without  leave  from  the  metropolitan. 

In  the  same  year,  the  king  promoted  Hugo  de 
Orivalle  to  the  see  of  London,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  a  person  of  great  abilities.  For  which  reasoh,  the 
conqueror  joined  him  in  commission  with  Aldred, 
Archbishop  of  York ;  who,  with  the  assignee  of 
twdve  of  the  most  sufficient  and  be^t  qualified  in  each 
county,  were  ordered  to  make  search  for  a  body  of 
the  old  laws  of  £ngland,  called  the  laws  of  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Thes^  two  were  appointed  to  receive 
the  Teport  of  the  twelve  men  in  each  cottnty,  and  to 
set  down  in  writing,  what  they  should  deliver  upon 
oath. 

The  Londoners  held  their  decreased  bishop,  Wil- 
Kam,  in  such  esteeni,  fer  the  fevours  he  did  for  them 
with  the  king,  amongst  which  was  their  charter,  pro- 
cured by  his  interest  at  court,  that  they  instituted  an 
anniversary  sdemnity  to  his  memory.  For,  bemg 
5lumptuously  entombed  in  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  Irhe 
Hiagistrates  of  London  used  to  go  in  procession  to 
his  tomb  once  a-year. 

In  the  year  1077  happened  the  greatest  casual  fire, 
that  till  fiiis  time^  ever  befel  the  city;  Whereby  tJie 
major  part  of  it  was  laid  in  ashes.  And  about  two 
years  after,  the  conqueror  caused  the  present  great 
white  sqiiare  Tower  of  London  to  be  erected  (in  the 
frtace  where  it  is  supposed  he  built  his  fort  above- 
mentioned),  for  the  more  effectually  keeping  the 
citizens  in  obedience,  whose  fidelity  ait  this  time,  it 
seems!,  he  had  some  reason  to  sus^ct.  The  surveyor 
6f  the  work  was  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester; 
which  efiectually  destroys  the  idle  and  absurd  story 
of  Fitz-stephen,  the  monk,  who  reports  it  to  have 
been  at  first  erected  by  Julius  Caesar. 

In  1086,  another  very  dreadful  fire  happened, 
which  began  at  Ludgate,  and  coni^med  the  greater 

and 
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and  best  pert  ci  tbe  city,  with  tk^  Cathedred  of  St» 
Paul ;  which,  however,  was  sood  rebuilt  more  niag* 
nificently  than  befiwe. 

Aitliough  the  Danish  ravages,  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  had  greatly  distressed  the  city  of  London, 
yet  William  of  Malmsbury,  who  wrote  soon  after,. 
calls  London  "  a  rich  and  noble  city,  frequented  by 
merchants  and  Actors  from  all  parts/'  The  romano 
iug  ritz-stephen,  who  also  Uved  at  this  time,  goea^ 
furtlier,  in  saying,  **•  That  London  had  now  one  hun- 
jired  and  twenty-two  parish  churches,  and  thirteea 
convents:  and  that  a  muster  being  made  of  men  in 
it,  fit  to  bear  arms,  they  brought  into  the  field  forty 
thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousand  horsemen/'  It 
will  require  but  Uttle  trouble  to  demonstrate^  this 
account  to  be  extremely  beyond  truth,  since,  even 
now,  the  entire  city  of  London  within  the  bars,  or  the 
Lord  Mayor's  jurisdiction,  cannot  muster  such  a 
number  of  either  horse  or  toot,  although  the  city  is 
now  much  better  filled  with  houses,  and  more  closely 
built  than  it  was  till  long  after  that  period.  Indeed^ 
from  Drake's  history  of  York,  it  appears,  that  there 
were  only  two  thousand  houses  in  that  city  in  1086,  ^ 
yet  he  describes  it  as  '^  a  greater  city  than  Lbndoii.'*  . 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  parish  church  of  St 
Mary,  in  Chea])6ide,  w  as  built ;  which,  from  being 
built  with  arches  of  stone,  was  called  St.  Mary  de  Ax- 
cubus,  u  e.  St  ^lary-Ie-Bow,  in  such  English  jis  was 
then  in  use. 

In  the  re^n  of  William  Rufus,  London  suffered 
considerably  by  fires,  inundations,  and  hurricanes,  and 
seems  to  have  been  gready  depressed  by  tiie  tyi-anny 
of  that  prince.  Jt  is  asserted,by  William  of  Mahnsbuiy, 
that,  having  received  very  rich  presents  from  the  jews 
of  this  citv,  who  were  brought  from  Rouen  by  his 
father,  and  settled  in  Coleman-street  ward,  in  the 
place  to  this  day  called  the  Old-Jewry ;  he  was  s« 

transported 
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transported  with  joy,  as  to  encourage  tbem  to  dispute 
with  the  Christians  concerning  their  respective 
fiuths ;  assuring  them,  that  if  they  obtained  tbe  vie* 
tory,  he  would  himself  become  (me  of  their  religion; 
but  history  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  debate 
was  ever  held. 

AU  the  historiographers  of  London  s^ee,  that  a 
Tidient  tempest  happened  in  November  of  the  year 
1 091)  in  which  many  churches,  and  upwards  of  six 
hundred  houses  were  blown  down,  and  the  Tower 
much  damaged :  but  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance is,  that  four  of  the  rafters  of  the  roof  of  the 
church  of  St  Mary-le-Bow,  which  was  blown  off, 
were  pitched  so  deep  into  the  ground  of  that  street, 
that  although  they  were  twenty-six  feet  in  length, 
scarcely  four  feet  remained  above  ground.  **For," 
says  James  Howell,  in  particular,  "  the  city  of  Lon- 
don was  not  paved,  but  a  moori^  ground/'  This  in- 
elegance was  not  peculiar  to  London  in  those  times,  but 
wasabo  the  case  with  many  cities  in  foreign  countries* 

A  considerable  part  of  this  city  was  again  destroyed 
by  fire,  in  the  year  1093,  and  this  calamity  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  great  scarcity  of  corn,  and  almost  all  kinds 
erf  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  the  year  1097,  William  Rufus  imposed  grievous 
taxes  on  his  subjects  throu^out  the  kingdom,  to  de- 
fray the  chafgest)f  rebuildmg  London-bridge  (which 
had  been  carried  away  ^  a  land-flood),  of  erectinff  a 
strong  wall  round  the  Tower  of  London,  and  build- 
mg  W  estminster-hall  as  it  now  stands. 

In  the  year  1099,  the  river  Thames,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary swelling  of  the  sea,  was  driven  westward  with 
such  violence,  that  it  overflowed  its  banks  in  many 
]placei^by  which  several  towns  and  villages  were  laid 
underwater,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  drowned, 
and  the  large  estate  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  was 
mcroached  on  by  the  sea,  so  that  it  could  never  after- 

voxi.  i^  u  wards 
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iratds^he  dramed^  but  forms  what  is  called  the  God- 
win Sands  to  this  day. 

William  Rufus  wa$  succeeded  by  his  b^ottysr, 
Henry  I.  who,  in  the  fiist  year  of  his  reign>  granted  a 
third  charter;  which,  being  given  for  the.  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  citizens  of  London^  to 
secure  hmi  upon  the  throne,  of  which  he  had  un- 
justly deprived  his  eldest  brother  Robert,  was  pecu- 
h'arly  beneficial  to  them.  The  following  is  a  faithful 
tr^nslatioh  of  it  . 

"  Henry>  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  £ngland,«to 
^*  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  the  bishops  and 
'^  abbots,  earls  and  barons,  justices  and  ^eriffs,  and 
''  to  all  his  faithful  subjects  of  England,  French  and 
**  English,  greeting.  Know  ye,  that  I  have  granted  to 
"  my  citizens  of  London,  to  hold  Middlesex  to  ferm  for 
^^  three  hundred  pounds,  upon  accompt  to  them  and 
*^  their  heirs;  so  that  the  said  citizens  shall  place  as 
"  Sheriff  whom  they  will  of  themselves,  and  shall  place 
"  whomsoever,  or  such  a  one,  as  they  will  of  themselves, 
"  for  keeping  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
^^  fdbsiding  of  die  same,  and  none  others  shall  be  Justice 
"  over  the  same  men  of  liondon ;  and  the  citizens  erf 
^*  London  shall  not  plead  widiout  the  walls  of  London 
"  for  any  plea.  And  be  they  free  from  scot^nd  lot 
♦*-and  daneguilt,  and  of  all  murder,  and  none  of  them 
^^  shall  wage  battle.  And  if  any  of  the  citizens  diail 
*^  be  inbpleaded  concerning  die  pleas  of  die  crown,  the 
^^  man  of  London  shall  discharge  himself  by  his  oadiv 
^*  which  shall  be  adjudged  within  the  city ;  and  none 
^^  shaU  lodge  within  the  walls,  neither  of  my  household 
"  nor  any  other,  nor  lodging  delivered  by  force. 

^^  And  aU  die  men  of  London  shall  be  quit  and 

*^  fiee,  and  all  their  goods  throughout  £i]^land  and 

y^  the  ports  of  the  seai  ^and  from  all  toll  and  passage 

«« and  kstage,  and  all  other  customs ;  and  the  churches 

3  "and 
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^  and  t>a]^n9*  aiid  citizens  shall  and  may  pnceably  and 
*^  quietly  have  said  hold  their  sckes  with  all  their  Jtus- 
^  toms ;  so  that  the  stmngeia  that  shall  be  lodged  in  the 
♦*  Mkes,  shall  give  custom  to  none  but  to  him  to  whom 
^Ufae  soke  appertains,  or  to  his  officer,  whom  he  shall 
''there  put:  AndamanofLondonshallnotbeadjudg- 
"  ed  in  amerciaments  of  money,  but  of  one  hundred 
^^  shillings  ([  speak  of  the  pleast  which  appertain  to 
"  money) ;  and  further,  there  shall  be  no  more  misken*^ 
''  ning  in  the  hustings,  nor  in  the  folkmote,  nor  in  any 
''  other  pleas  within  the  city :  and  the  hustings  may  sit 
*•  once  in  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  on  Monday ;  And  I 
^'  will  cause  my  citizens  to  have  their  lands,  ptomises, 
•'  bonds,  and  debts  within  the  city  and  without ;  and  I 
"  wi!l  do  them  right  by  the  law  of  the  city,  of  the  lands 
**  of  which  they  shall  complain  td  me  ;  And  if  any 
"  shaU  take  toll  or  custom  of  any  citizen  of  London,  the 
''citizens  ofl^ndon  in  the  city  shall  take  of  the  borough 
"  or  town,  where  toll  or  custom  was  so  taken,  so  much 
"  as  the  man  of  T^iondon  gave  for  toll,  and  as  he  re- 
"ceived  dams^e  thereby:  And  all  debtors  which  do 
•*  owe  debts  to  the  citizenis  of  London,  shall  pay  them 
^  in  London,  or  else  dischai^e  themselves  ill  L/>ndon 
**  that  they  owe  none  ;  but,  if  they  will  not  pay  the 
^  same,  neither  come  to  clear  themselves  that  they  owe 
''none,  the  citizens  of  London,  to  whom  the  debts 
"  shall  be  due  may  take  their  goods  in  the  cily  of 
"  London,  of  the  borough  or  town,  or  of  the  county^ 
**  whetein  he  remains  who  shall  owe  the  debt :  And  the 
"  citizens  of  London  may  have  their  chaces  to  hunt,  as 
**  well  and  fully  as  their  ancestors  have  had,  that  is  to 
"say,  in  the  Chiltre-f,  and  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 

*  Bvons^  i.  e.  the  freemen  of  London,  as  may  be  cotleeted  from  the 
iecond  charter  of  Kiiig  Henry  III.  and  from  the  testimony  of  Mattbeur 
P^,  nib,  anno  18d9,  who  is  dcar^  «  Thai  the  ciliiCDtt  or  man  of 
Londop,  in  respect  of  the  dignity  of  the  city,  and  ancient  libcatkis  of 
the  cidiens,  were  called  barons.    And  he  affirms  itagaid  in  1S58. 

t  A  district  near  St.  Albaoii  \fi  Hettfoidshiie. 

**  Witac» 
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"  Witneflft  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Robert 
*^  scm  of  Richard,  and  Hugh  Piggot,  and  Aimer  of 
^^  Totness,  and  WtUiam  of  Albs-prima^  and  Hubert 
**  Roger^  Chamberlain,  and  William  de  Mountfitchett» 
\'  and  Hangul  Taiiey,  and  John  Ballet,  and  Robert 
"  son  of  Steward  of  West.'* 

Mr.  Maitland  says*,  "  By  this  valuable  charter^ 
the  citizens  had  not  only, 

1.  Their  ancient  customs  and  immunities  con-» 
firmed  to  them,  but  likewise  the  county  of 
Middlesex  added  to  their  jurisdiction  in  fee-&rm, 
without  homage,  fealty,  service,  or  other  consi- 
deration, than  a  quit-rent  of  three  hundred  pounds 
per  annum;  with  a  power  of  not  only  appointing 
a  sheriff,  but  also  a  justiciary  from  among  them* 
selves,  for  holding  the  ple^  of  the  crown:  be- 
aides  whom,  in  the  reign  of  the  said  Henry,  there 
appears  to  have  been  two  other  ofBceis,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  sheriffs,  who,  together  with  the  former, 
accounted  at  the  Exchequer  for  -the  farm  of  the 
city:  the  number  of  which  ofKoers  were  in  a 
fluctuating  condition,  till  fixed  in  the  time  of  Richard 
the  First. 

2*  The  concession  of  Middlesex  to  the  city  wad  to 
prevent  that  county's  being  any  longer  an  asylum  fas 
bankrupts,  cheats,  and  other  fraudulent  persons ;  who, 
having  deserted  London  with  the  goods  and  efiects  of 
their  creditors,  lived  there  securely  in  impimity,  and 
open  defiance  of  the  injured. 

3.  The  citizens'  valuable  privilege,  that  they  should 
not  be  compelled  to  plead  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  was  granted  them,  that,  if  any  citizen  should  be 
impleaded  or  prosecuted  concerning  pleas  of  the 
crown,  he  might  purge  himself  by  an  oath  upcm  trial 
in  the  city. 

•  VoL  1.  p.  40. 

4.  Th« 
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4.  The  citizens  by  the  said  charter  were  also  exr 
eiDpt  from  scot,  lot,  and  daneguild ;  which  were  cer? 
tain  duties  payable  to  the  king  by  all  his  subjects. 

6.  And  to  be  free  from  all  murder ;  that  is,  wheri 
any  nmrder  shall  happen  in  London,  and  the  muTr 
derer  or  murderess  make  his  or  her  escape,  then, 
and  in  such  (^ise,  the  city  shall  not  be  amerced  for 
not  producing  the  malejBakCtor. 

6.  And  none  of  them  shall  wage  battle:  in  th^ 
Saxon  thnes,  a  person  accused  of  a  crime,  whereof 
he  could  not  acquit  himself  by  evidence,  was  obliged 
to  challenge  the  accuser,  and  decide  the  same  by  a 
duel ;  this  the  citizens  jusdy  regarding  as  an  intole- 
rable grievance^  were'  exempt  therefix>m  by  thi* 
charter. 

7.  That  none  of  the  king's  houshold,  or  other  per^ 
son,  shall  take  lodging  in  the  city  by  force :  by  this 
gracious  ccmcession,  the  citizens  got  rid  of  a  very 
great  slavery ;  for,  before  this  grqait,  the  kind's  do« 
mesticSt  and  whom  else  he  pleased,  were,  by  nis  ar» 
bitraiy  officer  the  portreve,  quartered  upon  them  at 
discretion. 

8.  That  the  citizens,  with  their  goods  and  nier- 
chandizes,  shall  in  all  parts  and  sea-ports  of  the 
kingdom,  be  exempt  from  toll,  passage,  and  lestage ; 
that  is,  they  shall  not  as  formerly  be  liable  to  pay  toll, 
at  either  &ir  or  market,  passage  or  ferriage  for  cross- 
ing  of  rivers ;  nor  lestage,  a  certain  duty  paid  in  fair^ 
and  markets  for  each  last  of  mercantile  comonodities. 

9.  That  the  churches,  barons,^  and  citizens,  should 
peaceaf>ly  enjoy  their  several  sokes ;  that  is,  that  the 
incumbent  of  no  parish  shall  be  molested  on  account 
of  the  glebe,  or  other  lands  belonging  to  the  cure ; 
nor  the  aldermen  in  respect  of  their  wards,  whiqh 
then,  being  alienable,  were  sold,  assigned,  and  con* 
veyed,  like  other  possessions ;  whereby  the  purchaser 
or  purchasers  became  an  alderman  or  aldermen  of 
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his  or  their  respective  purchafles ;  as  is  evident  by  an 
miinent  historiaii*:  by  whom  it  likewise  appearsf 
that  part  of  the  aldermens'  office  at  that  time  was,  to 
assign  proper  lodgings  for  strangers  in  their  req>ective 
wards,  for  which  they  or  their  deputies  received  a 
certain  pecuniary  rewsud. 

10.  That  no  citizen  shall  be  amerced  beyond  his 
ware ;  that  is,  the  price  of  his  head  or  life,  which 
was  valued  at  one  hundred  shillings. 
.  11.  There  shall  be  nomiskenning  in  the  hustings, 
folkmote,  or  other  pleas  within  the  city:  that  is, 
no  man  shall  unjustly  prosecute  another  in  any  of  the 
city  courts,  by  deserting  his  first  plea,  and  assuming 
another ;  and,  for  the  more  regular  and  better  distri- 
bution of  justice,  the  court  of  hustings  is  weekly  to 
sit  on  Monday. 

12.  That  the  citizens  shall  enjoy  their  properties, 
both  i^al  and  personal,  according  to  the  constitutions 
of  the  city ;  and  whatsoever  city,  town  or  place,  shall 
extort  toU  or  custom  from  any  of  them,  they  are  by 
the  said  charter  empowered  to  make  reprisals  in  Lon- 
don, upon  the  inhabitants  of  such  city,  town  or  place, 
where  the  same  was  exacted. 

15.  Upon  the  ^emi^5sness  of  country  debtors,  in 
making  {proper  payments,  or  in  default  of  adjusting 
accounts  with  the  Londoners,  they  are  emppwered 
to  attach  the  effects  of  all  such  defaulters  in  London, 
for  the  discharge  of  their  respective  debts. 

14.  And  the  city  privileges  of  hunting  are  con- 
firmed in  as  ample  a  mannei*  as  their  predecessors  ever 
eif)oyed  the  same  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,  and  the  Chiltern.'* 

Before  the  grant  of  this  charter,  London  seems  to 
have  been  intirely  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
king.  But,  their  liberties  being  now  guarded  by  so 
Strong  a  fence,  the  citizens  endeavoured  to  secure 

^  Madox,  in  his' Fiona  Burij;^-        ** 
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their  custottis,  by  converting  them  into  written  laws ; 
and  thek  arts  and  mysteries,  which  had  hitherto  been 
kept  up  by  prescription  only,  were  now  strengthened 
by  estabUshed  fraternities  and  companies.  Howevei ^ 
the  king  reserved  to  himBelf  the  power  of  appointing 
the  portreve  or  chief  officer  of  this  city.  . 

It  wad  probably  about  the  close  of  the  last,  or  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  that  merchant-guilds,  or 
fraternities,  which  were  afterwards  stiled  corporations, 
came  first  into  general,  use  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Madox  thinks  that  "  they  were  hardly  known  to 
ourSaxon  progenitors,  and  that  they  might  probably 
be  broi^ht  into  England  by  the  Normans;  although 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous  in 
France  in  those  days/'  And  in  Cap  x.  Sect.  20.  he 
relates,  "  That  the  weavers  and  bakers  were  the  two 
most  kncient  fellowships,  or  guilds,  in  Ijondon ;" 
which  is  natural  enough,  since  food  and  cloathing  are 
most  immediately  necessary  to  mankind.  ^  In  King 
Heniy  Ist's.  reign,  who  reigned  between  1 100  and 
1 135,  the  weavers  of  London  rendered  to  the  crown 
a  rent,  or  ferme,  as  it  is  called  in  the  stile  of  the  Ex** 
chequer,  for  theit  guild,  and  had,  in  after  times, 
great  disputes  with  the  city  of  London  concerning 
their  high  immunities  and  privileges.'' 

In  a  council,  which  was  held  at  Westminster,  w 
the  year  1126,  by  the  Pope's  legate.  Cardinal  de 
Crema,  usury  was  prohibited  to  the  clerg}%  who,  if 
they  practised  it,  were  to  be  degraded :  but  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  terin  usury,  as  it  was  at  that 
time  applied,  meant  only  interest  or  use  for  money* 
in  general,  and  not  exorbitant  or  extravagant  interest, 
which  it  now  implies. 

Durmg  this  reign  the  monstrous  licentiousness  of 
the  Ij^cHTBians,  which,  from  the  protection  afforded 
them  by  the  two  Williams,  had  attained  a  dangeroas 
height,  was  put  a  stop  to  by  a  proclamation,  published 
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at  London,  commanding  that  thenceforward,  all 
vrho  should  be  convicted  of  such  excesses,  should 
have  their  eyes  pulled  out,  or  their  hands  or  feet 
cutoff,  as  the  ministers  of  justice  should  think  fit. 
This  effectually  checked  the  insolence  of  the  New- 
mans. 

The  spirit  of  religion  be^n  to  manifest  itself  in  re- 
ligious foundations,  in  and  about  London ;  for  in  the 
year  1081,  Ahvin  Child,  citizen  of  London,  found- 
ed a  monastery  for  cluniack  monks,  at  Berm^ndsey, 
dedicated  to  St.  Saviour,  Alfune,  w  ho  was  afterwards 
the  first  hospitaller,  or  proctor  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital,  built  a  parish  church  neai'  that  gate  of  the 
city  now  called  Cripplegate,  in  the  year  1090,  and 
dedicated  the  same  to  St.  Giles.  In  the  year  i  102, 
Rahere,  a  pleasant,  witty  gentleman,  called  the  king^a 
minstrel,  founded  the  priory  of  St  Bartholomew,  on 
the  east  side  of  West  Smithfield  and  Duck-lane,  for 
canons  of  St.  Au^stine ;  of  whom  he  himself  became 
the  first  prior*  fo  which  the  founder  annexed  an 
hospital  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  infirm  persons:  and 
obtained  for  both  foundations  many  great  {x-ivileges 
and  immunities :  amongst  which  is  mentioned  ifar- 
tholomew  fair  for  three  days.  Before  this  time, 
Smithfield  was  a  kind  of  laystall,  for  ordure  and  filtli, 
and  the  place  for  public  executions. 

The  priory  of  Clerkenwell  was  also  founded  about 
this  time,  by  Jordan  Bliset,  (who  is  stiled  Baro  and 
Miles)  in  a  field  near  unto  Clerk's  well,  on  the  north 
Aide  of  London.  It  stood  upon  and  encompassed 
fourteen  acres  of  land,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  assumption  of  our  lady,  for 
Benedictine  nuns :  and  also  gave  his  house  and  ano- 
ther piece  of  ground  for  building  a  mill  for  the  use  of 
this  priory.  And  it  was  soon  after  amply  endowed 
by  several  benefactions :  particularly  with  certain 
lands  at   Muswell-hill,    near  Highgate,    given  by 
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Rksfaard  Beauv^es,  Bishop  of  London,  in  1119«i 
9nd  confinaned  by  King  Stephen* 

This  same  JwJIan  Bhaet^  alias  &iset,  founded 
another  house  near  a4ioininff  to  these  nuns,  by  the 
Qaoie  of  the  Priory  of  St  J<3m  at  Jerusalem,  for  the 
knights  templars,  for  which  purpose  the  founder  took 
ten  acres  of  land  &om  the  nuns,  and  gave  them  ten 
SK:ie8  in  exdiange  at  Wdyng-halU  in  the  coun^  of 
Kent? 

Queen  Maud,  consort  to  Heniy  L  who  died  in  the 
year  1118,  built  an  hosnital  for  lepers  in  St  Giles'st 
(with  a  fraternity  or  brotnerfaood  of  our  blessed  lady. 
Corpus  Christi  and  St.  Giles :  and  at  this  hospital  it 
became  a  custom,  to  present  die  male&ctors  earned 
to  e&ecution  at  Tyburn,  with  a  mat  bowl  of  ale,  to 
drink  of  it  as  they  [deased  for  their  last  refieshment 
in  this  life),  and  another  for  pcior  maimed  people,  neaf 
tb^  north  gate  of  the  city,  which  from  tliis  foundation 
ittd  benefiM^tion,  has  9lw^ys  since  that  time  been  disi* 
tingujshed  by  tbe  name  of  Cripple^te.  Both  thwe 
bospitala  were  endowed  with  a  sufficiency  to  maintain 
the  poor  0ltject9  received  into  them,  with  diet  and 
clothes.  She  also  was  the  foundress  of  a  prior]^  near 
Aldsate,  fcnr  canons  i^g)^dar.  This  priorv,  dedicated 
by  &e  nisme  of  Holy  Trinity,  Christ's  Church,  was 
built  on  the  place  where  Suredas,  or  Siiedus,  had 
some  tinie  before  besun  to  erect,  or  had  erected,  a 
church  in  Ixmour  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  St  Mary 
Magdalen  (fipom  whidi  dedication,  we  find  that  the 
district  hereunto  belongii^  was  called  Holy  Cross, 
or  Holy  Rood,  parish^,  and  obtained  a  charter  of  con- 
&tnation  fiom  the  king ;  by  which  tb^  church  of 
Christ,  within  the  widls  oi  LondcHi,  where  now  stands 
Dttke^s  Place,  was  made  free,  and  acquitted  firom 
subjection  to  any  odmr  person  w  church,  except  die 
Bishop  of  London,  or  church  of  St*  Paul.  Her  ma- 
ieaty  appwUed  me  Noman  the  first  prior  of  this  reli- 
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gious  house,  and  gave  to  him  and  the  canons  the  east 
eate  of  the  city,  called  Aldgate,  and  the  soke  (u  e. 
jurisdiction,  district,  or  ward),  thereunto  belonging, 
with  all  the  customs,  as  she  held  the  same ;  and  tvio 
parts  of  the  revenues  and  rents  of  the  city  of '  Exeter, 
then  valued  at  35l.  per  annum.  And  in  the  year 
1115,  certain  burgesses  of  London,  descended  firom 
the  thirteen  knights  to  whom  King  £(%ar  gave  this 
soken,  gave  the  same  to  the  church  and  canons  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  or  Trinity  Christ  Church,  within  Ald- 
ffate ;  then  newly  founded  by  Queen  Maud,  wife  to 
King  Henry  L  taking  upon  them  the  brotherhood 
and  participation  of  the  benefits  of  that  house,  by  the 
hands  of  Ncnrman  the  prior ;  and  did  put  the  said  prior 
in  seisin  thereof  by  the  church  of  St  Botolph,  which 
was  built  thereon :  and  was  the  head  of  that  soke  or 
land  anciently  called  Knighten  Guild,  but  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Portsoken  ward.  So  that  the  church 
of  St.  Botolph,  without  Aldgate,  was  united  and  ap« 
propriated  to  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  within 
Aldgate.  Which  was  confirmed  not  only  by  royal 
charter,  but  by  Pope  Innocent  XL  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  pontificate:  who  by  his  bull  confirmed  the 
uniting  and  annexing  St.  Botolph's  church  and  the 
chapels  of  St.  Catharine,  (now  St  Catharine  Cree 
Church)  alias  Christ's  Church,  and  St  Michaels' 
(which  stood,  and  whose  ruins  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  cellars,  between  the  east  extremities  of  Leaden- 
hall-street  and  Fenchurch-street,  but  then),  situate  in 
the  church*yard  of  the  said  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  to  the  said  canons.  The  possessions  of  this 
priory  became  so  great,  that  it  surpassed  all  other 
priories  in  London  and  Middlesex  for  riches. 

Soon  alter  this  foundation.  Queen  Maud  resolved 
upon  another  religious  founclation,  by  the  name  of 
the  church  and  nospital  of  St  Catharine,  near  th^ 
tower  of  London.    For  which  purpose,  Ra^h  the 
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prior,  wifli  the  canons  of  die  Holy  Trinity,  within 
Aldgate,  did  grant  to  her  a  certain  parcel  of  land,  to 
build  on,  and  the  mill  in  the  shambl^  in  Ueu  of  six 
yard  land  in  the  manor  of  Bracching,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford, 

On  the  death  of  King  Henry  I*  in  Normandy, 
Stephen,  nephew  of  the  late  king,  privately  hastened 
to  England,  where,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Arch* 
bishc^  of  Canterbuiy,  and  the  Bishops  of  Winches- 
ter and  Salisbury,  he  possessed  himself  ctf  the  throne^ 
to  the  prejudice  of  Maud  or  Matilda,  daughter  of 
the  late  king^  though  these  very  ecclesiastics  had 
flolenmly  sworn  to  support  her  claim. 

The  advancement  of  Stephen  to  the  throne,  which 
faa^^ned  in  1 135,  was  productive  of  a  bloody  war, 
by  which  London  suflFered  greatly ;  for  these  base  pre- 
lates had  artfully  cajoled  the  citisens  to  receive 
Stephen,  and  espouse  his  cause.  .  . 

In  the  foUowii^  year  happened  the  most  terrible 
casual  fire  which  the  city  had  yet  experienced.  Ac- 
cording to  Matthew  of  Westminster,  "  it  broke  out 
near  Ix»ndon  Bridge,  which  it  destroyed ;  and  raging 
in  the  mostfurious  manner,  caused  the  most  horrible 
devastation  as  ftur  to  the  westward  as  St.  Clements 
Danes  ;^^  but  Stow  says,  that  •*  it  began  in  the  house 
of  one  Aiiward  near  London  stone,  and.  consumed  all 
the  way  east  to  Aldgate,  and  west  to  St.  Erkenwald's 
shrine,  in  St.  PauFs  Cathedral ;  both  of  which,  it  de-t 
stroyed,  together  with  London-bridge,  which  was 
then  of  wood/^ 

It  appeasBfrom  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer^ 
thatin  11 99)  the  citizens  of  London  paid  King  Stephen 
one  hundred  marks  of  silver,  for  liberty  to  choose  their 
ownsheriffl 

About  noon,  on  the  20th  of  March,  in  the  year 
1 140,  there  hiqppened  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Lon-> 
don,  which  occamoned  such  a  terrible  consternation 
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amtng  the  people,  thai  they  dreaded  ther^mn 
of  the  ancient  Chaos. 

The  micoess  of  BdatiMa,  in  routing  the  army  of 
iijng  Stephen,  and  taking  him  prisoner,  save  sudi  a 
hnppy  turn  to  her  affidre,  that  she  resolved  to  revenge 
herself  upon  her  enemies  i  and,  as  the  citizens  of 
London  were  the  principal,  she  b^an  with  them  by 
making  a  conventicMi  with  Gefiny,  Earl  of  Essex, 
wherem  she  granted  to  him  ail  the  possessions  which 
his  gnmdfether,  father,  or  himself,  had  held  of  the 
crown,  in  lands,  tenements,  castles,  and  Bailiwicks; 
amoiM[  which  were  the  tower  of  London  and'  the 
Sheriffwicks  of  London  and  Middlesex,  at  a  fee^sma 
rent  of  3001.  per  ann.  as  held  by  hiagrandfiidier. 

And,  as  a  greater  mortification  to  the  citiiens  of 
London,  Matilda  granted  to  the  sud  Geffrey  the 
ofBce  of  justiciary  of  their  city,  and  of  die  county  of 
Middlesex ;  so  diat  no  peiaon  whatsoever  coidd  hold 
pleas  either  in  the  city  or  county,  without  his  special 
permission*  This  conv^ition  was  latifled  l^  the 
mpi^ssBHipon  oath,  and  attested  ,by  divef?  of  Ae 
prmie  ndiility :  for  the  perfotmance  of  which,  sevend 
of  the  English  and  Norman  nobility  were  giv^en  ai^ 
hosti^^es;  and,  as  a  farther  corroboration  of  the  same^ 
it  was  to  be  confirmed  by  all  the  EngHshdergy  under 
her  dominion. 

This  compact,  next  to  that  of  Magna  Charts^ 
appears  to  have  been  ike  most  solemnly  executed  of 
any  that  ever  was  entered  into  betwixt  an  Eitt;Uah 
sovereign  and  a  subject.  The  woeful  effecteof  ivitich 
the  Londoners  soon  after  ^t  by  sad  experience ;  for 
by  this  agreement  they  were  (fi vested  of  some  of  their' 
most  valuable  privileges^ 

Kii^  Stephen  was  now  deserted  by  many  of  his 
former  adherents,  and  in  particular  by  tiiose  very  ec* 
clesiasdcs  who  had  been  the  chief  instruments  of  his 
advancement  tx>  die  throne :  for  the  Kshop  ^  Win- 
chester 
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dmter  (who  ww  brother  to  Hmg  Stephen)  being  at 
tiiis  time  the  pofie's  l^te  in  England,  having  obtain* 
ed  froiii  the  &npreM  MatikU,  a  solemn  {Nrpmise,  rati« 
fied  by  an  oath,  that  all  the  most  important  aiOfairs, 
both  in  church  and  state,  should  be  left  to  his  direc- 
tion, he  forgot  the  oath  of  fidelity  he  had  taken  to 
Kii^  Stephen,  and  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  nobi*^ 
lit^  and  deigy,  received  the  empress  into  the  city  of 
Winchester,  and  conducted  her  to  the  cathedral^ 
^where  he  pr(Hiounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  the  adherents  of  Stephen,  and  absolved 
sttch  of   his  friends  as  would  join  the  empress's 

The  legate  having  summoned  a  general  convention 
of  the  ck^  to  meet  at  Winchester,  proposed  to  them 
tocecogniBe  Matilda  as  Queen  of  England ;  and  th^ 
whole  council  tacitly  acceded  to  this  proposal. 

Hovvrever,  they  postpcmed  coming  to  a  final  reaolu^ 
tkm,  tiU  the  amvsd  of  the  magistrates  of  London,  who 
had  been  summoned  to  this  convention:  and  these 
arriving  on  the  second  day  of  the  convention,  instead 
Ckf  concunring  widi  the.  sentiments  of  the  le^ate^ 
eamesdy  recommended  the  release  of  King  Stephen^ 
as  a  circmwtance  much  desired  by  the  nobiHty  re-i 
siding  in  London,  as  well  as  by  a  great  majority  df  the 
citizens* 

In  answer  to  thn,  the  legate  advanced  many  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  Maudes  right  to  the  crown,  and 
cobchided  by  observing,  that  '^  it  ill  became  the  citi-  ' 
amsof  London,  who  made  so  respectable  a  figure  iu 
Ate  IdngdiHn,  to  take  part  with  the  cowardly  baious, 
Who  iM  dttterted  their  kh^  in  battle.'' 

Notwillistanding  all  die  arguments  of  the  legate, 
the  citis^s  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  abandon 
Stephen,  lx>  whom  th^  had  sworn  obedience. 

Hereupon  the  empress,  who  foresaw  the  difficulty 
of  estaUMm^  heiseif  <»  the  throne,  without  the  con- 
currence 
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ciirrence  of  the  Loadonens,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  them,  and  took  up  her  residence  at  St.  Aiban's^ 
to  wait  the  event  of  their  deUberations. 

The  city  was  now  divided  into  different  factions, 
one  of  which  was  for  adhering  to  the  interest  of  King 
Stephen,  and  the  other  for  submitting  to  Matilda ;  but 
the  latter  prevsuling,  the  city  was  at  length  surrender- 
ed to  her,  and  she  was  received  therein  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity. 

The  empress  having  succeeded  to  the  height  of  her 
expectations,  began  to  treat  her  subjects  in  general, 
and  the  Londoners  in  particular,  with  the  greatest  arro- 
gance ;  and  when  the  latter  requested  her  to  restCMre 
to  them  the  laws  of  King  Edward,  and  to  ease  them 
of  part  of  the  taxes  with  which  they  were  loaded,  she 
told  them,  with  the  utmost  disdain,  that  as  they  had 
heretofore  espoused  the  cause  of  her  enemy,  they 
must  expect  no  favour  at  her  hands. 

This  severe  and  haughty  answer  made  the  citizens 
conclude  they  were  to  expect  no  other  treatment  fiom 
this  imperious  and  inexorable  princess,  than  that  of 
slaves.  To  prevent  this,  they  resolved  upon  taking 
other  measures,  which  were  carried  on  so  far^  as  to 
form  a  conspiracy  to  seize  her  person ;  but  she,  re- 
ceiving intelligence  thereof,  privately  withdrew  her- 
self and  friends  from  the  city ;  which  was  no  sooner 
known,  tlian  the  populace  got  together^  and  plunder- 
ed her  palace. 

To  this  impolitic  behaviour  of  Matilda  to  the 
Londoners,  were  owing  ail  her  future  misfortunes; 
for,  by  their  powerful  assistance,  she  was  compelled 
at  last  to  fly  the  kingdom ;  and  King  Stephen,  to 
whom  they  had  shown  so  strong  an  attachment,  wad 
again  restored.  i 

Previous,    however,  to    the     empresses    leaying 
the  kingdom,  she  besieged  the  castle  of  Winches- 
ter, but  the  citizens  of  London,  and  numy  of  the 
2  barons 
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baions  of  the  kingdom  marched  against  her,  and 
obliged  her  to  raise  the  si^,  after  she  had  sustained 
considerable  loss. 

The  castle  of  Farringdon,  in  Berkshire,  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  friendsof  Matilda,  King  Stephen  head* 
ed  the  citizens  of  London,  who,  marching  against  it, 
soon  took  it  by  storm. 

In  the  year  1145,  the  price  of  an  ox  in  London 
was  three  shillings:  and  we  are  told  that  in  the 
year  1 150  the  summer  proved  so  extremely  wet,  that 
a  dearth  almost  equal  to  famine  ensued ;  and  the 
winter  of  this  yeai*  was  remarkable  for  a  severe  frost, 
which  commenced  on  the  ninth  of  December,  and 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  March,  during  a  great 
part  ^f  which  time,  the  Thames  was  frozen  so  hard 
as  to  admit  of  carts  and  other  carriages  passmg  t)ver 
the  ice. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Tke  Commerce  of  London  lenejiitei  ly  the  aloUtion  q^ihe 
feudal  system. — Free  gifts  lo  Henry  Il.'^Price  of  Pro* 
visions, — Coronation  af^  Henry'$  &n  and  Daugnter.-^ 
Charter  to  the  Weaver's  cojmpanv.^^Lic^ntumsnesf  of 
the  citizens. — The  Adnlter'me  guilds  amareed.'-Semry 
the  Second's  Charter  to  the  City — The  Chief  Magistrate 
assists  at  the  Coronation  of  mchard,  in  the  quality  of 
Chief  Butler,  ly  the  title  of  Bailiff. — Massacre  of  the 
Jews. — The  City  ordered  to  provide  arms,  Vc.  fir  the 
Holy  War.^-Order  relaiive  to  Buildtngs. — First  Mayor. ' 
^^Seditien  ef  Fltn-csbert. •'Charter  relatiee  to  tke 
Conservancy  of  the  Tkames.^Tke  City  pewides  a 
standard  for  weights  and  measures. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  an  important  aera  in  the 
history  of  London,  that  of  the  foundation  of  its  com- 
mercial greatness.  In  the  early  periods  of  its  history, 
we  have  seen,  that,  fix)m  local  advantages,  it  had  ar- 
rived at  a  greater  height,  as  a  place  of  traffic,  than 
the  other  towns  of  Britain ;  and  this  may  be  attributed 
as  much  to  the  influx  of  residents  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  to  its  convenience  for  maintaining  an  inter- 
course with  them. 

Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  while  the  feudal 
system  prevailed  to  its  full  extent,  the  incentives  to 
conmierce  were  necessarily  few;  and  the  feudal 
lords,  with  their  numerous  feudatory  sub-vassals, 
were  not  only  troublesome,  but  frequently  dangerous 
to  the  sovereign.  Hence  it  became  the  interest  of 
princes  to  form  a  new  military  power,  by  granting  im- 
munities to  their  beat  towns,  whidi  were  beginning 
to  recover  from  the  devasts^tions  of  the  barbarous  in- 
vaders of  former  times.  Selden  informs  us  that 
Henry  II,  demolished  one  thousand,  oae  hundred 
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attd  fifteen  castles,  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
Barons  during  the  civil  war  between  Stephen  and 
Matilda;  a  dangerous  independent  power.  This 
scheme  of  forming  a  new  power  and  revenue  out  of 
towns  and  cities,  produced  a  double  advantage  to 
both  prince  and  people:  for,  while  it  tended  to 
weaken  the  feudal  tenures,  it  gave,  at  the  same  time, 
a  beginning  to  the  commerce  of  these  towns ;  the  in- 
habitants of  which  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  rent  or 
fine  to  the  crown,  in  consideration  of  their  being  en- 
dowed with  sundry  privileges,  which  protected  them 
fi-om  the  former  arbitrary  power  of  the  feudal  Ix>rds 
or  Barons.  What  the  extent  of  this  power  was,  is 
$een  in  the  grant  made  by  Matilda  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  as  related  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Madox,  in  his  history  of  the  Exchequer,  Chap.  x. 
fixes  the  commencement  of  this  new  constitution,  as 
it  may  be  termed,  to  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  King 
.Henry  II.  when,  next  after  London,  the  town  of 
Southampton  was  the  first  to  which  such  new  privi- 
leges were  grarlted.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  notice  when,  and  by  whom,  they  were  granted 
to  London ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
it  was  indebted  to  bis  predecessor  for  them,  as  a  re- 
ward for  their -firm  adherence  to  his  cause,  which 
Henry  never  foi^ve,  as  is  evident  from  the  fi*equent 
demands  of  money  whidh  he  made  upon  them. 

But  however  it  obtained  its  privileges,  this  is  thd 
period  at  which  its  commerce  may  be  said  to  have 
had  its  origin.  Weak  and  slow  in  its  beginnings, 
when  the  foundation  was  once  well  laid,  its  pr^ess 
was  rapid,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  traffic  of 
London,  and,  with  it,  that,  of  the  whole  kingdom^ 
has  increased  beyond  all  conception.  Hence  Great 
BritEdn  has  become  the  common  mart  of  alJ  nations, 
and  her  naval  power  has  acquired  that  superiority 
from  which  it  can  never  fidl,  while  hef  conunerce  re« 
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tmns  its  ^-eminence;  ^r  the  liistory  c£  eveiy  coiil'^ 
tuercittl  stele  shows,  tlmt  the  declension  of  their  power 
w$9  unifcNrmly  preoedcd  by  a  decay  in  their  trade. 
.  In  the  year  1  }a8,  the  dofium^  or  free  gift  of  tli<| 
citizens  of  London,  ttfi¥)unted  to  one  thousand  and 
forty  diree  pounds..  In  11^9)  it  was  one  thousand 
mari(s^.  In  1 170,  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  |)ounds 
thirteen  sliiUings  and  fburpence:  and  the  same  aum 
in  each'  of  the  years  1 172  and  1 173.  In  all  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  pounds  thirteen 
shillings  and  fburpence,  which,  judgii:^  from  the 
value  of  provisions^  in  that  reign,  cofnpared  with  our 
own  tinies^-must  have  been  exceedingly  burthensonae 
to  the  iqhabitentst 

Madox  tells  us*  that  "  in  the  thirtieth  of  King 
Henry  U.  thirty-three  cows  and  two  bulls  cost  but 
eight  pounds  seven  shillings;  five  hundred  sheep 
cost  but  twen(y»two  pounc^  ten  shillings,  or  about 
leapeoce  three  fiurthings  per  sheep.^  And  according 
to  Bishop  Fleetwood's  Chronicon  Precicsiun,  four 
hens  were  valued  at  twopence  and  a  ram  at  eight* 
pence* 

At  the  coron'atio;n  of  King  Heniy's  son  and  dai%h<- 
ter,  in  U72t  the  sheriffs  of  London  disbursed  we 
money;  among' the  items  of  which  we  find  for  tho 
coronation  robes,.  6%hty-<seven  pounds  t^n  shillings 
and  fourpence:  Pro  tribus  pannis  sericfs^  i.e.  tot 
tbkt^e* pieces  of  silk,  eight  pounds  six  shillings;  for 
silkelk)  cloths  for  the  king,  twenty^ight -pouni^. 

.  It  does  tiot;  appear  whether  these  silk  stuffs^  were 
woven  in  London,  or  imp(Kted  from  the  southern 
parts  of  France,  with  the  coasts  of  w)lich  the  Eq^lish 
became  first  acquainted,  in  conse^ence  of  Henry's 
marriage  with  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Aquitain ;  but  the  existence  of  the  weavers'  com* 
pany  is  proved  by  a  charter  of  this  king»  which  la 

mentioned 
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mentioned  by  James  Howett  ^,  **  Gnmting  to  the 
weaveiB  in  L^don  their  guild,  with  all  ^  Ikeedom 
aiid  customs  they  had  in  his  grandfi^thei 's  (Henfy  L) 
days,  yfelding  yearly  for  the  same  to  him  two  marks 
of  gold.^  Stow  also  quotes  a  charter  of  this  king, 
importing  ^  that  if  any  cloth  were  found  to  be  made 
of  Spanish  wool,  mixed  with  English  wool,  the 
mayor  of  London  should  see  it  bumt/^  Which  shows 
the  antiquity  of  English  wooUen  cloths  being  made' 
of  Spaiiish  wool  alone. 

About  this  time  the  traffic  with  Boufdeaux  for 
wines  commenced. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Londoners  had  reached  such 
a  pitch  of  licentiousness,  that  their  preeq[)erity  seemed 
a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  them.  Thie  sofi3  of 
the  ibost  eminent  and  wealthy  citizens  entered  into  a 
confederacy  to  commit  burglaries,  and  to  rob  and 
murder  all  that  came  in  their  way  in  the  night  lime; 
These  disorders  were,  however,  stopped,  in  115?^,  by 
th<D  execution  of  John  Senex ;  who,  though  a  very 
rich  citizen,  living  in  the  greatest  repute,  had  engaged 
in  diese  enterpriijes.  He  pfiered  five  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  silver,  a  prodigious  sum  in  those  days,  for 
his  pardon,  but  it  was  refttsed,  and  Senex  met  the 
reward  of  his  crimes,  being  hanged  as  a  terror  to 
the  rest. 

In  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  commerce  spread- 
ing itself  more  and  more,  various  fraternities  Ar  cor- 
porations were,  formed  without  the  royal  letters  pa- 
tent. These  were  opprobriously  staled  adulten7i& 
guilds^  and  in  1 180,  were  amerced  to  the  king  for 
their  illegal  and  presumptuous  proceedings  ;  the 
heaviest  penalty  was  inflicted  on  that  calted  ^ilda 
peregrinortim^znA  amounted  to  for^  sdiiUiugs;  but 
in  general  the  fine  was  only  one  maK^ 
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The  jfollowing  charter,  granted  to  the  citizens  of 
London  by  Henry  II.  is  without  a  date;  the  time 
when  it  was  given,  cannot  therefore  be  ascertained. 

*'  Henry,  King  of  England,  Duke  of  Normandy 
"  and  Aquitain,  and  £an  of  Anjou ;  To  all  Arch- 
^  bishops.  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Barons,  Justices, 
^^  Sherifis,  Ministers,  and  all  his  faithful  Subjects, 
^  French  and  English,  of  alt  England,  greeting. 

**  Know  ye,  that  I  have  ^*anted  to  my  citizens  of 
**  London,  that  none  of  them  plead  without  the 
**  walls  of  the  city  of  London,  upon  any  pleas,  ex- 
"  cept.  only  pleas  of  f(»eign  tenures  (my  monyers 
"  and  officers  excepted).  Also  I  grant  to  them  ac- 
^^  quittal  of  murder  within  the  city  and  portsoken 
"  thereof:  and  that  none  of  them  shall  wage  battle : 
"  and  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown  they  may  discharge 
**  themselves, .according  to  the  old  usage  of  the  city. 
**  No  man  shall  take  lodging  by  force,  or  by  dehvery 
*'  of  the  Marshall. 

^^  And  also  I  have  granted  to  them,  that  all  tlie 
^«  citizens  of  London  shall  be  quit  from  toll  and 
(«  lastage,  throughout  all  England,  and  the  ports  of 
^^  the  sea;  and  that  none  shall  be  adjudged  for 
*'  amerciaments  of  money,  but  according  to  the  law 
*'  of  the  city,  which  they  had  in  the  time  of  King 
"  Henry  my  grandfether :  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
V^  miskenning  in  any  plea  within  the  city:  and  that 
"  the  hustings  shall  be  kept  once  a  week  ;  ^d  they 
^'  justly  have  their  lands  and  tenures  and  premises, 
•*  and  all  their  debts,  whosoever  do  owe  them :  and 
*•  that  right  be  done  to  them,  according  to  the  cus- 
"  tom  of  the  city,  of  all  their  lands  and  tenmres 
**  which  be  in  the  city;  and  of  all  their  debts,  which 
**  were  lent  at  London. 

"  Also  I  do  grant  to  them,  that  they  may  have 
^^  their  huntings,  wheresoever  they  had  the  same 

**  in 
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**  in  the  time  of  King  Hemy  my  grand&ther.  And 
^^  if  any  in  all  England  shall  take  any  custom  or  toll 
**  of  or  from  the  men  of  London,  after  he  shall  fail 
-**  of  right,  the  Sheriff  of  London  may  take  goods 
*  theredf  at  London. 

"  Furthermore  also,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
"  said  city,  1  have  grantexl  to  them,  that  they  shall 
"  he  free  and  quit  of  Bridtoli,  Childwite,  Jeresgive, 
"  and  Scotale  ;  so  as  the  Sheriff  of  London,  or  any 
"  other  Bailiff,  may  take  no  Scotale. 

"  These  aforesaid  customs  I  do  grant  unto  them, 

'*  and  aU  their  hberties  and  free  customs  which  they 

*'  had  in  the  time  of  Henry  my  grand&ther,  where- 

"  soever  they  had  them  more  better  and  free.  Where- 

•*  fore  1  will  and  steadfastly  command,  that  they  and 

^^  their  heirs  may  have  and  hold  all  these  things 

"  aforesaid,  by  inheritance,  of  me  and  my  heirs. 

"  Witness  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert 

**  Bishop  of  London,   Philip  Bishop  of  Bath, 

**  Edward  Bishop  of  Exon,  Thomas  Chancellor, 

"  Rich,  of  Newberry,  R.  of  Warren,  Rich,  of 

♦'  St.  Wal.  Mamot.  Rich,  of  Lucy,  Conar,  son 

"  of  Garold,  Mannel  Bisset,  Loc.  Baillolio,  at 

♦'  Westm.'' 

This  charter  is  a  confirmation  of  the  city  liberties 
and  inmiunities,  with  an  addition  of,  1.  An  acquittal 
of  murder  for  the  ward  of  Portsoken,  which  seems  as 
if  that  ward  had  not  been  fully  ascertained  to  the  city 
till  this  time,  seeing  it  was  precluded  this  advantage 
in  the  charter  of  Henry  1.  2.  For  the  greater  ease 
and  benefit  of  the  citizens,  it  is  granted,  that  they 
shall  be  free  from  Bridtoli,  Childwite,  Jerespive,  and 
Scotale.  Bridtoli  is  a  toll  paid  for  passing  of  bridges : 
Childwite  is  a  fine  tkken  of  a  bond-woman,  for  suf- 
fering herself  to  be  got  with  child,  without  the  con- 
sent of  her  lord  or  master :  Jeresgive  is  a  bribe  given 

to 
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to  Ae  king's  or  other  officers  for  connivance,  and 
being  fiivourable  in  their  several  offices;  AndScolale 
or  Scotales  were  abuses  put  upon  the  king's  subject3 
by  his  officers,  who  kept  alehouses,  invited  the  people 
to  drink,,  and  fraudulently  extorted  money  from  them, 
under  pretence  of  preventing  their  informing  against 
them  for  some  imaginary  crimes.  Those  miscreants 
seem  to  have  been  countenanced  in  their  \ittainous 
practices  by  some  great  men ;  seeing  the  city  of  Lon- 
don could  not  get  rid  of  that  vermin,  without  a 
special  clause  inserted  in  their  charter. 

A  literal  renewal  of  this  charter  was  granted  by 
King  Richard,  after  his  return  from  captivity,  dated  at 
Winchester,  the  23rd  of  April,  in  the  fifth  year  of  i)ur 
reign. 

At  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  in  1 189,  we  find 
the  chief  magistrate  of  I^ndon,  under  tfie  title  of 
bailiff,  officiating  as  chief  butler.  This  oifiW  whs 
afterwards  contended  for  ty  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Winchester,  but  on  what  grounds  either  side  rested 
their  pretensions,  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but 
according  to  Maitland,  a  free  gift  of  t\^^o  hundred 
marks  was  the  cause  of  its  being  decided  in  favour  of 
London.  This  post  is  both  honourable  and  lucrative, 
as  it  confers  the  honour  of  presenting  wine  to  the 
king  in  a  gc4den  cup,  and  the  perquisrite  of  retaining 
it,  together  with  an  ewer  of  the  same  metal.  It  has 
ever  «ncebeen  claimed  by  the  mayors  of  London,  by 
prescription. 

A  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Jews  took  place  at  this 
coronation,  occasioned  by  the  following  circum- 
stance :  For  some  cause  they  were  forbidden  to  appear 
at  the  cei'emony;  many, .  however,  prompted  by 
curiowty,  attempted  to  get  into  Westminster  abbey, 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  attendants ;  and,  a  nimour 
being  ^read  among  the  populace,  that  the  king  had 
givea  orders  for  diSr  entire  destruction,  the  mob,  in 

the 
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the  most  barbarous  manner,  attatked  these  de&xkce* 
less  people ;  aiid  not  satisfied  with  murdering  all  who 
were  mifbrtunate  enough  to  fall  in  their  way,  proc^d- 
ed  to  the  city,  where,  with  the  most  diabolical  fury, 
they  robbed  their  houses,  inassacreing  all  the  inha- 
bitants they  could  find,  and  then  set  fire  to  them. 

This  horrid  deed,  though  it  obtained  the  a{:y)lause 
of  some  fanatical  monks,  excited  the  just  indignation 
of  the  monarch ;  who  issued  orders  for  the  immediate 
apprehenision  of  those  concerned  in  it,  and  several  of 
the  ringleaders  were  hanged  on  the  fbllowiug  day. 

Soon  aftei*  his  coronatiou,  in  pui^uance  of  a  treaty  ' 
concluded  between  his  late  father  and  the  Kixig  of 
France^  Richard  determined  upon  undertaking  an 
expedition  into  Palestine ;  in  furtherance  of  which, 
he  directed  hisprecept  to  Henry  de  Cornhill,  Sheriff 
of  London,  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  helmets, 
steel  -caps,  shields,  knives,  spears,  iron,  cordovaa, 
pavilions,  aiid  other  military  accoutrements;  together 
with  aiikiou  habits,  mitres,  caps,  dalmatiques,  coats^ 
and  wine,  for  the  king^s  use* 

H<Mase8  of  atone  Or  brick  were  still  very  rare  in 
London^  nor  was  there  yet  any  nightly  watch ;  to 

Sard,  thepBfoie,  against  thieves,  as  wdl  as  agcunst 
e,  ivhich  last  family  was  frequent,  the  houses 
beii^e  niostly  of  timber,  covered  with  reeds,  or  straWt 
the  following  order*  was  issued,  in  1 191 ; 

**  Henry  -Rtz-Alwine  being  then  mayor,  it  was 
*  provided  and  ordained  by  the  discreeter  men  of  th^ 
*^  city,  to  appease  contentions  that  might  arise 
*^  among  neighbours  in  the  city,  upon  inclosure 
■^  between  land  and  land.  That  twelve  men,  alder- 
*'  men  of  the  city,  should  be  chosen  in  f^ill  hustenge, 
**  and  there  sworn,  that 'they  would  perform  it,  and 
^^  €om&2^  the  mayor-s  summons,  unless  hindered  by 

•  StrJrpe't^Editof  Stow*!  Survey. 

■**  some 
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•*  some  reasonable  cause ;  and  to  be  present  with  the 
"  maycw,  for  executing  the  aforesaid  business:  And 
**  this  was  decided  and  confirmed  in  full  hustenge.*' 

By  these  jurats  were  regulated  the  dimensions  of 
party-walls,  which  were  to  be  of  stone,  and  at  least 
sixteen  feet  in  height  and  three  in  thickness. 
Whence,  I  imagine,  that  the  citizens'  houses  then 
were  not  above  that  altitude.  These  commissioners 
were  also  to  give  directions  about  girders,  windows, 
gutters,  and  wells. 

The  title  of  bailiff  w^as  changed  into  that  of  mayor, 
by  King  Richard.  Henry  Fitz-Alwine,  who  was 
appointed  to  that  office  in  1 1 S9,  retained  it  until  1212. 
All  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Ailwyn,  who  had  been  alderman  of  all  England ; 
an  officer,  who,  according  to  Spelman,  was  the  saipe 
as  was  afterwards  stiled  chief  justice  of  England. 

In  this  year  died  William  Fitz-stephen,  a  learned 
monk  of  Canterbury,  born. of  respectable  parents  in 
the  city  of  London,  who,  being  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Archbishop  Becket,  was  present  at  the  time  of 
Ws  murder.  In  the  year  1 174,  he  published  the  life 
<)f  St.  Thomas,  Archbishop  and  Martyr,  in  Latin ;  in 
which,  as  Becket  was  a  native  of  the  metropolis,  he 
introduced  a  description  of  the  city  of  London,  with 
a  miscellaneous  detail  of  the  manners  and  usages  of 
the  citizens.  This,  being  the  earliest  professed  ac- 
count of  London  extant,  is  deservedly  considered  as 
a  great  curiosity. 

While  Richard  was  in  Palestine,  Earl  John,  his 
brother,  and  afterwards  king,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  London,  met  in  St.  PauPs  Cathedral,  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  mal-administration  of  William 
Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Chancellor,  and  one  of 
the  Regents  of  the  kingdom,  who,  by  an  unanimous 
4  resolution 
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resolution  of  the  convention,  was  degraded  from  all 
his  offices,  for  his  tyrannical  government  and  contu- 
macious deportment.  Here,  according  to  Dr.  Brady^ 
a  new  charter  and  community  was  granted  to  the 
city  of  London,  to  be  a  corporation,  for  their  ready 
concurrence  in  the  above  resolution.  The  Doctor 
seems  doubtful,  though  without  any  good  reason, 
whether  this  was  not  the  first  community  granted  to 
London,  or  whether  they  had  one  before,  which  was 
dissolved  by  Henry  11,  on  account  of  the  constant 
rebellion  of  the  Londoners  against  his  mother  Matilda 
and  himself.  Yet  he  owns  they  had  a  mayor  in  the' 
year  preceding  this:  and  the  question  is  put  beyond 
all  dispute  by  the  charter  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

In  return  for  this  recognition  of  their  privileges, 
foj  it  was  no  more,  the  citizens  swore  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  their  sovereign,  King  Richard,  and  his 
heirs  ;  and  that,  if  he  died  without  issue,  they  would 
receive  his  brother  John  as  king.  This  is  an  additi- 
onal proof  that  no  measure  of  consequence  to  the 
state  was  undertaken  without  asking  the  concurrence 
of  the  Londoners. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  History  of  England  is 
ignorant  that,  on  his  return  from  Palestine,  King 
Kichard  was  unjustly  detained  a  prisoner  by  the  Em- 
peror Henry  VL 

On  his  arrivij  in  England,  he  was  received  into 
London  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence; 
and,  soon  after,  the  citizens  paid  fifteen  hundred 
marks  towards  the  king's  ransom,  which  was  not  raised 
without  difficulty  throughout  England. 

A  great  disturbance  took  place  in  London,  in  the 
year  1196,  occasioned  by  one  William  Fit^-osbert, 
mias  Longbeard,  and  his  adherents. 

The  person  of  Fitz-osbert  was  deformed,  and  he 
o*)tained  the  appellation  of  Longbeard,  from  his  per- 
mitting his  beard  to  grow  to  an  unusual^  length, 
*  you  !•  L  partly 
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partly  from  an  affectation  of  gravity,  and  partly  in 
derision  of  the  Norman  custom  of  smiving  the  face. 
,  The  greatest  enemies  of  Fitz-osbert  acknowledge^ 
that  being  a  person  of  most  powerful  elocution,  he 
became  the  professed  advocate  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  more  wealthy ;  and 
having  frequently  pleaded  thfe  cause  of  the  poor 
before  the  magistrates,  he  became  the  idol  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  were  universally  at 
his  devotion. 

Matters  being  thus  situated,  fltz-osbert  began 
^  act  more  openly,  and  made  use  of  all  his  rhetoric 
to  incense  the  people  against  a  certain  aid  or  tal- 
lage, which  was  to  be  ntised  for  the  service  of  the 
public. 

Fit&osbert  insisted  that  this  tax  was  proportion* 
ed  in  a  yery  unjust  manner,  for  that  the  poor 
were  to  bear  the  burden  of  almost  the  whole, 
while  the  hch  were  in  a  manner  exonerated:  and 
this  insinuation  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  a  tumult  ensued  hear  Su 
Paul's  church,  in  which  many  of  the  citizens  were 
kiUed. 

Advice  of  this  insurrection  being  transmitted 
to  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  who  was  the 
king's  justiciary,  that  prelate  sumnHMied  Fitz-odbert 
to  appear  before  him,  at  a  fixed  time  and  [4ace. 

Fitz-osbert  obeyed  the  summons,  but  viras  attended 
by  such  a  numerous  crowd  of  his  adherents,  that  the 
archbishop,  instead  of  seizing  his  person,  thought  it 
necessary  for  his  own  isafety  to  dismiss  him  with  a 
gentle  reproof,  and  his  advice  not  to  appear  in  any 
unlawful  assembly  for  the  future. 

The  more  wealthy  among  the  citizens  being  greatly 
terrified  at  the  proceedings  of  Fitz-osbert  and  his 
party,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  a  number  of  men 
should  lay  in  wait  to  seize  him  at  a  time  when  he 

had 
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had  but  few  attendantB;  and  an  opportunity  of  this 
kind  soon  offered;  but  Fitz-osbert,  with  the  few 
friends  faie  had  with  him,  made  a  most  deq)erate  de« 
fence;  and,  having  possessed  themselves  of  the 
church  t)f  St  MaryMe-bow,  in  Cheapside,  they 
fortified  the  steeple,  with  a  full  determinatimi  of 
defending  themselves  till  furdier  assistance  shouM 
arrive. 

The  atuation  of  Fitz-osbert  and  his  fiiends  wm 
no  sooner  known,  than  the  populace,  from  all  pans 
in  and  near  the  city,  assembled  in  Ctiesqpside,  with 
the  view  of  setting  their  champion  at  liberty :  but 
the  ms^strates  used  such  persuasive  arguments, 
that  the  people  wer^  at  length  prevailed  on  to 
disperse. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation,  when  a  resolution 
was  formed  ctf*  setting  fire  to  the  steeple,  so  that 
Fitsfr-osbert  and  his  abettors  had  no  chance,  *but  to 
force  theirway  through  the  flames  and  fight  for  their  ^ 
lives,  or  be  burnt  on  the  spot 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  they  chose  the  former 
expedient,  as  the  less  dreadfiil  of  the  two ;  where** 
tore,  making  an  impetuous  sally,  they  endeavoured 
to  seek  their  safety  by  wading  through  the  biobd  of 
their  opponents :  but  being  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers,  Fits-osbert  and  eight  of  his  adherents 
were  made  prisoners,  and  coomiitted  to  the  Towtt 
of  London. 

The  neart  nM>ming  tbey  were  brought  to  thei^ 
trial ;  and  sentence  of  death  being  passed  upoil 
them,  they  were  allowed  only  one  nifffat  to  makt 
their  peace  with  Heav«n ;  for  on  the  ratowing  day 
they  were  drawn  by  thd  fett  throuq^  die  dty  to  "ji 
part  of  Swithfiekl,  then  caUed  Ae  Elite,  wherR  tfae^ 
y/fete  ipiMicfy  executasd,  wd  thett  h\tag  m  diaiiis. 

Still,  however,  diedistxirlAnce»wereiibt  wl»l!)r 
90pfnsedi  finr  the  body  of  FitMflbert  btoing  iak^ 
'-  »>  A  '  down 
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duties  arising  thereby,  which  ware  paid  to  the  officers 
of  his  Tower  of  London. 

This  is  the  first  charter  by  which  the  city  claims  its 
jurisdidk)n  and  conservancy  of  the  river  Ihames. 

Such  confidence  also  did  Richard  put  in  the  wis- 
dom and  fidelity  of  the  ci^r  of  London^,  that  when  it 
was  resolved  to  fix  a  standard  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures for  the  whole  realm,  his  majes^  committed  the 
execution  thereof  to  the.  Sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  whom  he  commanded  to  provide  mea- 
sures, gallons,  iron  rods,  and  ikreights  for  standards, 
to  be  sent  to  the  several  counties  of  England.  This 
happened  in  1 19S,  at  which  time  com  was  advanced 
to  the  enormous  price  of  1 8s.  4d.  per  quarter. 


CHAP.  VL 
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CHAP,  VL 

King  John  erects  Free  Burghs. — Annual  Magistracy. — 
The  City  obtains  three  Charters  from  the  King. — Thirty* 
Jive  Men  chosen  to  maintain  the  Assizes. --^-The  Privi-> 
leges  of*  the  City  guarded  in  the  Charters  to  0ther 
TownsJ^^Weavers  expelled  the  City.-^Tbe  Exchange 
held  upon  Lease.-^The  Oj^ce  of  Chamberlain  sold.^^ 
Dearth  in  consequence  of  a  severe  Frost. — Loyalty  of 
the  City. — Liberty  of  choosing  a  Mayor. -r-The  Sheriffs 
Imprisoned  for  obstructing  the  King's  Purveyor. — Par^ 
tiament  at  St.  Bride' s.'-^The  City  Interdicted. — The 
Exchequer  removed.^^London  Bridge  burnt. — Baynard's 
Castle  destroyed. — John's  last  Charter. — Many  Frater^ 
nities  formed. — Civil  War. — The  City  taken  Possession 
of  by  the  Barons. -^Magna  Charta,  and  the  Charier  of 
Forests y  obtained  frorn  J6hn,^but  violated ^--The  City 
again  Interdicied.-^At tacked  by  the  King.-'-^Agrees  td 

.  the  Proposal  rf  the  Barons  to  offer  the  Crown  to  Louis. 
- .  — Bits  out  a  Fleet  against  the  Pirates^-^^John^s  Deatk^ 
and  Departure  of  Louis. 

King  Richard  was  succeeded,  in  }1999  hy  his 
brother  John,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the'&ults 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  too  justly  chaiged 
upon  him,  had  some  right  notions  for  the  advance^ 
ment  and  prosperity  of  his  towns  and  people.  We 
find  hinp^  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  continue 
ing  the  good  practice  he  had  began  under  his  brotlier, 
and  persisting  in  it  notwithstanding  his  numerous 
inisfortunes:  this  was  the  erecting  his  demesne  towns 
into  free  burghs,  which  prepared-  the  way  for  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  commerce  through  his  domi« 
xiions.  Instead  of  the  king's  collectors  having  the 
power,  jas  formerly,  of  levying  sundry  tolls,  taxes, 
and  customs  from  towns,  ^here  was  now  only  one 
annual  sum  paid,  which  was  called  the  fee-farm  tent 

of 
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of  each  respective  burgh :  this  sum  was  raised  by  the 
corpomtion,  by  a  general  assessment.  Before  his 
time  the  crown  hm  also  always  appointed  a  chief 
officer  who  ruled  them,  sometimes  arbitrarily  enough^ 
epd  raised  the  several  taxes:  King  John  gave  the 
townsmen  the  privilege  of  electing  their  chiel  officer^ 
annually^  out  of  their  own  body.  From  this  privilege 
arises  the  present  annual  magistracy  of  corporations. 
Speed  say^  p.  506,  "  King  John  was  either  the 
first  or  the  chiefest  who  appointed  those  noble  forms 
t)f  civil  government  in  London^  and  most  cities  and 
corporale  towns  of  England ;  endowing  them  also  with 
their  greatest  franchises.*'  This  is  confirmed  by  Cam- 
den,  Rapin,  and  others. 

But  there  were  some  other  peculiar  privileges 
bestowed  on  particular  favourite  places,  such  as  l/>n- 
don  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  were  not  com- 
municated to  the  rest;  because  the  inliabitants  of 
those  places  were  always  obliged  to  attend  our  kings 
with  their  sbipiMng,  for  a  limited  time,  at  their  own 
chaige. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  this  year  the  city  got  three 
charters  ftortji  Kin?  John.  The  first  was  a  recital 
and  confirmation  ot  all  the  former  charters  of  their 
liberties  obtained  fix)m  Henry  1.  and  11.  and  Richard  L 
with  the  addition  that  "  all  the  citizens  of  London 
shall  be  quit  from  toll  or  lastage ;  and  every  other 
custom  throughout  all  our  lands^  on  this  side,  and 
beyond  the  seas;"  but  none  further  back,  which 
shows,  as  Dr.  Bmdy  observes,  *'  that  the  grants  of 
privileges  by  William  the  Conqueror,  are  rather  ta 
be  deemed  declarations  of  the  rights  which  the  citi- 
zens of  London  had  enjoyed  under  their  Saxon  kings, 
ihan  new  charters.^' 

For  this  charter  the  king  got  from  the  city,  or  in 
the  language  of  some  historians,  extortedthree  thou- 
sand marks,  which,  considering  the  value  of  money 

at 
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at  that  time,  is  an  undoubted  proof  that  London 
must  have  been  a  jJace  of  great  wealth. 

By  the. second,  which  is  subjoined,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city  is  extended  over  the  river  Medway, 
and  a  power  is  granted  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  the  erec- 
tion of  wears  in  either  river. 

"  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
*'  I^rd  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Aquitain, 
"  and  Earl  of  Anjou  ;  To  his  Archbishops,  Bishpps, 
*♦  Abbots,  Earls,  Barons,  Justices,  Sheriffs,  Stewards, 
"  Castle-keepers,  Constables,  Bailiffs,  Ministers,  and 
.  ^  all  his  faithful  Subjects,  greeting. 

"  Know  ye  all,  that  we  for  our  soul's  health,  and 
for  the  soul's  health  of  Henry  our  father,  and  all 
our  predecessors  ;  and  also  for  the  commonweal  of 
our  city  of  London,  and  all  our  realm;  have  grant- 
ed and  steadfiswtly  commanded,  that  all  the  wares 
[or  wears]  which  are  in  the  Thames  or  in  the  Med- 
way, be  amoved,  wheresoever  they  shall  be  with*- 
in  the  Thames  and  the  Medway;  and  that  no 
wares  from  henceforth  be  put  any  where  in  the 
Thames  or  Medway,  upon  forfeiture  of  ten  pounds 
sterling ;  also  we  have  clearly  quit-claimed  all  that, 
which  the  keepers  of  the  Tower  of  London  were 
wont  yearly  to  receive  of  the  said  wares:  where- 
fore we  will  and  sted&stly  command,  that  no  keeper 
of  the  said  Tower,  at  any  time  hereafter,  exact  any 
thing  from  any  body,  nor  trouble  or  molest  any 
person,  by  reason  of  the  said  wares;  for  it  is  suffi- 
ciently manifest  to  us,  by  the  right  reverend 
Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  our 
faitliful  subjects,  it  is  given  us  siUSiciently  to  un- 
derstand, that  very  great  detriment  and  discommo- 
dity hath  grown  to  our  said  city  of  London,  and 
also  to  our  realm,  by  occasion  of  these  wares ; 
which  to  the  intent  it  may  continue  both  film  and 
VOL- 1.  M  "  stable 
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",  Stable  for  ever,  we  do  fortify  the  same  by  inscrip- 
"  tion*  of  this  present  page,  an^  putting  to  our  seal. 
"  These  being  witnesses,  William  of  London, 
"  Eustace  of  Ely,  Godfrey  of  Winchester, 
"  Bishops;  Jeffrey,  son  of  Peter,  Earl  of  Essex; 
"  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  H. 
"  Earl  of  Warren  ;  Earl  Rogers  Pigott;  R.  Earl 
"  of  Clare:  EarldcBraos;  llobert,  son  of  Roger, 
"  Hugh  Bord,  William  Brewer,  Stephen  Turn- 
"  ham,  William  Warren,  Simon  of  Pattishell : 
"  Given  by  the  hands  of  Hubert,  Axchbisho}> 
*'  of  Canterbury  our  chancellor,  at  Shorehani) 
"  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  in  the  first  year 
."  of  our  reign." 

The  third  charter,  which  was  granted  but  a  few 
days  after  the  second,  exhibits  peculiar  marks  of  the 
king's  regard  to  die  city  of  London  ;  for  his  majesty 
therein  grants  them  the  fee-farm  of  die  Sheriffwicks 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  Matilda,  at  the  ancient  rent ;  and  like* 
wise  allows  them  the  power  of  choosing  their  own 
sheriffs. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  charter: 

"  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
"  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Aquitain, 
"  and  Earl  of  Anjou;  To  his  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
*'  Abbots,  Earls,  Barons,  Justices,  Sheriff,  Rulers, 
'^  and  to  all  his  Bailifi^  and  loving  Subjects. 

**  Know  ye,  that  we  have  granted,  and  by  this 
"  our  present  writing  ccmfirmed,  to  our  citizens  of 

*  Mr.  Entick,  speaking  of  this  charter,  says,-  *'  And  Calthorp,  in 
his  Tract  oCthe  City  Liberties,  page  15,  remarks,  that  this  is  ^twjftrsi 
charter  of  London,  to  which  ne  had  seen,  or  ever  heard  of  a  king's 
hand,  as  well  as  his  seal  being  set."  But  he  must  have  been  in  an 
error,  since  that  of  Richard,  to  the  same  effect,  is  also  signed  and 
seaM. 

"  London 
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London,  the  Sheriffwicks  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex, with  all  the  customs  and  things  to  the  sheriff- 
wick belonging,  within  the  city  and  without,  by 
land  and  by  water,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  them  and 
their  heirs,  of  us  and  our  heirs,  paying  therefore 
three  hundred  pounds  of  blank  sterling  money,  at 
two  terms  in  the  year;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  Easter 
exchequer,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  and  at 
Michaelmas  exchequer,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ;  saving  to  the  citizens  of  London  all  their 
liberties  and  free  customs.  , 

"  And  further,  we  have  granted  to  the  citizens  of 
London,  that  they  among-st  themselves  make 
sheriffs  whom  they  will;  and  may  amove  them 
when  they  will;  and  those  whom  they  make 
sheriffs,  they  shall  present  to  our  justices  of  our 
exchequer,  of  these  things,  which  to  the  said 
sheriffwick  appertain,  whereof  they  ought  to  an- 
swer us;  and  unless  they  shall  sufficiently  answer 
and  satisf}'',  the  citizens  may  answer  and  satisfy  us 
the  amerciaments  ahd  farm,  saving  to  the  said  citi- 
zens their  liberties  as  is  aforesaid ;  and  saving  to 
the  said  sheriffs  the  same  liberties,  which  other 
citizens  have :  so  that,  if  they  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed  sheriffs  for  the  time  being,  shall  commit 
any  offence,  whereby  they  ought  to  incur  any  amer- 
ciament of  money,  they  shall  not  be  condemned 
for  any  more  than  to  thq  amerciament  of  twenty 
pounds,  and  that  without  the  damage  of  other 
citizens,  if  the  sheriffs  be  not  sufficient  for  the 
payment  of  their  amerciaments:  but,  if  they  do 
any  offence,  whereby  they  ought  to  incur  the  loss 
of  their  lives  or  members;  they  shall  be  adjudged, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
city;  and  of  these  things,  which  to  the  said  sheriffs 
belong,  the  sheriffs  shall  answer  before  our  jus- 
tices at  our  exchequer,  saving  to  the  said  sheriffs 

"  the 
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*^  the   liberties  which  other   citizens   of  U>jadoq 
*'  have. 

^^  Also  this  grant  and  confirmation  we  have  made 

^^  to  the  citizens  of  London  for  the  amendment  of 

^'  the  said  city,  and  because  it  was  in  ancient  times 

"  farmed  for  three  hundred  pounds:  wherefore  we 

^^  will  and  steadfastly  command,  that  the  citizens  of 

^^  London  and  their  heirs  may  have  and  hdd  the 

^^  sheriffwick  of  London  and  Middlesex,  with  all 

^^  things  to  the  said  sheriffwick  belonging,  of  us  and 

"  our  heirs,  to  possess  and  enjoy  hereditarily,  freely 

"  and  quietly,  honourably  and  wholly,  by  fee-farm 

*^  of  thiee  hundred  pounds ;  and  we  forbid  that  none 

^^  presume  to  do  any  damage,  impediment,  or  dimi- 

^'  nishment  to  the  citizens  of  London  of  these  things, 

"  which  to  the  said  sheriffwick  do  or  were  accustom- 

^'  ed  to  appertain :  also  we  will  and  command,  that 

*'  if  we  or  our  h^ira,  or  any  of  our  justices,  shall 

"  give  or  grant  to  any  person  any  of  those  things 

"  which  to  the  farm  of  the  sheriffwick  appertain, 

"  the  same  shall  be  accounted  to  the  citizens  of 

"  London,  in  the  acquittal  of  the  said  farm  at  our 

"  exchequer. 

"  Witness  Edward   of  Ely,    Savarick   of  Bath, 

"  Bishops;   William  Marshal,    Earl  of   Pem- 

"  broke,    Ralph,  Earl  of  Chester;    William, 

"  Earl  of  Arundel;    Robert,  son  of  Walter; 

'*  William,  sonof  Albin:  Given  by  the  handa 

"  of  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  our 

**  Chancellor,  at  the  good  town  upon  Toke, 

*'  the  fifth  day  of  July,  in  the  first  year  <rf 

"  our  reign/' 

It  is  observable  that,  in  this  charter,  the  fee-farm 
of  the  sheriffwick  is  conveyed  to  the  citizens  of 
London  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  that  the 
le^l  terms  to  have  and  to  hold^  which  are  now  con-« 

sidered 
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sidered  as  easential  in  all  conveyances,  are  here  made 
use  of  for  the  first  time. 

There  was  a  national  synod  at  WestminBter,  in  the 
year  1200 ;  the  first  canon  of  it  relates  to  the  pronun* 
elation  of  divine  service,  which  appears  to  have  been 
very  negligently  performed  at  that  period. 

In  the  same  year,  according  to  Arnold's  Chronicle, 
thiit)'-five  men  were  chosen  by  the  wise  men  of  the 
city,  and  s\i'om  to  maintain  the  assizes  in  London. 

It  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  charters, 
by  which  the  other  principal  towns  of  England  were, 
at  this  time,  erected  into  tree  burghs,  that  the  im- 
portance of  London  to  the  state  was  such  as  to  induce 
the  monarchs  to  grant  it  privileges  superior  to  the 
rest,  for  many  of  them  contain  this  remarkable  ex- 
ception, ^^  enjoying  all  the  liberties  and  free  usages  of 
any  town  belonging  to  the  king,  Loudon  excepted^^ 
An  instance  of  this  description  occurs  in  the  yeair 
1201,  in  the  charter  to  Bridge  water, 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  King  John  granted 
the  city  a  fourth  charter,  by  which,  "  at  the  request 
of  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London,  the  guild  -of 
weavers  shall  not  from  thenceforth  be  in  the  city  of 
London,  neither  shall  be  at  all  maintained.'^  It  doesi 
not  appear,  either  by  this  charter,  or  by  any  other 
document  now  in  existence,  what  occasioned  thi^ 
request  of  the  citizens,  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose^ 
with  some  historians,  that  the  addition  of  two  marks 
to  the  royal  revenue  could  have  procured  it.  It  ia 
much  more  probable  that  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  money  occasioned  the  alteration,  the  sum  paid  ta 
the  exchequer  by  the  weavers  being  then  eighteen 
marks ;  and  that  required  of  the  city,  as  a  compeu- 
9ation  for  the  loss  of  it  being  but  twenty. 

From  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer  we  leam 
that,  in  1204,  Guy  de  Von  stood  indebted  to  the 
ccowQ  in  the  9um  of  one  thousand  and  sixty-six 

pounds 
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pounds  eight  shillings,  and  four-pence  for  arrears 
of  rent  of  the  Ccunbium^  or  Exchange  of  London, 
which  had  been  let  upon  lease  to  him  for  a  term  of 
years.  This  is  a^^tisfectory  proof  that  the  trade  of 
London  must  have  been  very  considerable  at  that 
'time. 

The  office  of  chamberlain  of  London,  which  was 
also  vested  in  the  crown,  appears  to  have  been  verj^ 
profitable  about  the  same  period;  'for,  in  this  year, 
William  de  St.  Michael  obtained  it  for  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  an  annual  rent  of  a  hundred 
marks. 

This  year  began  with  a  very  severe  fit)st,  which 
set  in  on  new-year's  day,  and  continued  till  the  nine* 
teenth,  or,  according  to  Arnold's  Chronicle,  till  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March :  a  great  part  of  the  seed  in 
the  ground  having  been  destroyed  by  it,  the  price  of 
wheat  was  raised  to  twelve  shillings  per  quarter.  This 
dearth  gives  us  no  certain  criterion  for  adjusting  the 
proportion  of  the  rate  of  living  then  to  our  own  times., 
since  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  the  other 
nScessaries  of  life:  but,  judging  from  the  price  of 
wheat,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  single  guide  we 
can  have,  it  must  have  been  nearly  as  five  to  one. 

In  the  following  year  the  city  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  affection  to  the  king,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Emperor  Otho,  his  nephew,  whom  they  re- 
ceived and  entertained  in  a  most  magnificient  and 
princely  manner.  And  again,  in  1207,  when  they 
made  him  a  present  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and 
also  p^id  him  two  hundred  marks  to  be  exctised  the 
fifteenth  imposed  upon  merchants. 
.  Soon  after  this  they  were  charged  with  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  king's  expedition  against  the  Scots. 

The  city  of  London  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
said  to  have  been  first  made  a  firee  city  by  King  John, 

ia 
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in  the  year  1207,  when,  accoriUng  to  some  authors, 
they  had  Uberty  to  choose  a  mayor  out  of  their  own 
body,  annually,  which  office  had  been  before  for  hfe : 
but  Sir  Richard  Baker  places  this  event  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,  or  two  years  later,  though  probably 
his  fifth  charter,  which  will  be  inscirted  in,  its  place, 
was  the  original  grant 

In  1209,  the  king's  purveyor  having  bought  a  ^ 
quantity  of  corn  in  London,  Roger  Winchester  and' ' 
Edmund  Hardell,  the  Sheriffs,  would  not  permit  him 
to  carry  it  off;  which  so  highly  incensed  the  king, 
that  he  sent  a  positive  command  to  the  council  of  the 
city  (which  consisted  of  five-and-thirty  members)  to 
degrade  and  imprison  the  sheriffs;  which  being  done, 
in  obedience  to  the  royal  precept,  the  council  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  king  at  Laiigley,  to  intercede  for 
their  unfortunate  sheriffs;  and  to  assure  his  majesty 
that  what  they  had  done  was  not  out  of  any  disre- 
spect  to  him,  but  purely  to  prevent  an  insurrection, 
which  was  then  threatened,,  and,  at  that  critical 
juncture,  might  have  proved  dangerous  to  the  royal 
affairs;  which  reason  proved  so  satisfactory  to  the 
king,  that  he  g*ave  orders  for  their  immediate  dis- 
charge. 

The  king!s  necessities  increasing  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  church  of  Rome  with  his  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
his  majesty  called  a  parliament*  at  his  palace  at  St. 
Bride's,  on  the  spot  where  Bridewell  now  stands,  in 
which  he  exacted  a  hundred,  thousand  pounds  from 
the  clergy  and  religious  houses,  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  from  the  white  friars,  or  monks  in  particular  ; 
for  which  reason,  the  writers  among  them  make  him 
as  black  as  they  can  possibly  draw  nim. 

Soon  after  this,  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and 
Worcester,  the  rebellious  instruments  of  Pope 
Innocent,  laid  the  city  of  London,  and  other  parts  of 

♦  Matt.  Par.  M.  S 

the 
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the  kingdom,  under  an  interdict,  because  the  king 
refused  to  obey  the  imperious  orders  of  the  See  of 
Rome.  Whereupon,*  all  churches  and  church-yards 
Were  shut  up ;  divine  service  ceased  in  all  places ; 
there  was  no  administration  of  Sacraments,  except  to 
infants  and  dying  persons ;  and,  all  ecclesiastical  rites 
being  omitted,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  buried  in 
<he  fciehways  and  ditches  without  the  performance  ctf 
f timersd  service. 

Still  the  city  of  London  persevered  in  their  attach- 
ment to  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  would  have  con- 
tinued to  support  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
against  foreign  incroachments ;  but  his  weakness 
drove  him  to  take  such  steps,  as,  at  last,  alienated  the 
hearts  of  his  faithful  subjects,  and  obliged  his  loyal 
Londoners  to  join  the  barons  in  defence  of  the 
national  interest. 

The  first  act  of  his  displeasure  was  to  remove  thfe 
exchequer  from  London  to  Northampton.  And  the 
public  safety  growing  every  day  more  dubious, 
the  citizens  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  put 
.  their  city  in  a  better  posture  of  defence.  For  which 
^purpose,  in  the  year  121 1,  they  began  to  strengthen 
their  walls  with  a  deep  ditch,  two  hundred  feet  wid#, 
which  was  finished  in  two  years ;  being  somewbut 
retatpded  by  an  extraordinary  accident  of  fire  on 
London-bri<tee,  about  four  years  after  the  bridge  had 
been  finished,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1212,  in  the 
night,  which  began  in  Southwark ;  where,  the  flames 
taking  hold  of  St.  Mtry  Overy's,  then  called  Oiir 
Lady  of  the  Canons^  conmiunicated  by  a  strong  south 
wind,  to  the  north  end  of  the  bridge,  which  interrupt- 
ed the  passage,  and  stopt  the  return  of  the  multitude 
that  had  run  from  London  to  extinguish  the  fire : 
and  while  the  confused  multitude  were  attempting 
to  force  a  passage  through  the  flameu  at  the  north 

*  MaidaiMrt  Hist.  ofLondoo/vol.  I.  p.  75. 
3  end 
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Md  of  die  brieve  the  fire  broke  out  at|  J^  south  end 
abo.  Thus  they  were  enclosed  between  two  ragmg 
fires;  and  above  three  thousand  people  either  perish- 
ed in  the  flames,  or  were  drowned  by  over-load^ 
ing  the  boats  that  ventured  to  their  assistance.  The 
bridge  was  greatly  damaged,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
city  was  consumed. 

The  next  token  of  his  displeasure  was  his  com- 
mand to  destroy  Baynard^s  casde,  at  the  south  end  of 
Thames-street ;  and  the  statelv  palace  of  Robert 
Fitzwatef,  castellain  and  standard-bearer  of  the  city, 
who,  bavin?  taken  part  with  the  maiecontent  barons, 
and  refused  to  give  security  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
king^  ted  fled  tx>  France. 

His  majesty  then,  in  1913,  summoned  a  convei^t 
tion  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom  at  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, where  he  made,  or  rather  renewed,  before 
Nicholas,  the  pope's  lemte,  his  infamous  subjection 
of  his  crown,  which  he  had  formerly  made  to  the 
pope,  before  his  legate,  Pandulph ;  and  agreed  to  pay 
an  extraordinary  sum  of  money  to  the  pope  for 
taking  off*  the.  national  interdict;  towards  which, 
the  citizens  of  London  were  obliged  to '  pay  two 
thousand  marks:  but  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible those  murmurs  which  he  had  but  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend,  he  granted  the  citizens  his 
fifth  and  last  charter,  a  copy  of  which  we  have 
subjoined. 

•*  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
"  Duke  of  Normandy,  Aquitain,  and.l^arl  of  Anjou; 
•*  To  his  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Barons, 
^  Justices,  SheriflSi,  Rulers,  and  to  all  his  faithful 
"  Subjects,  greeting : 

^  Know  ye,  that  we  have  granted,  and  by  this  our 
•*  present  writing  confirmed,  to  our  barons  of  our 
"  city  of  London,  that  they  may  choose  to  them- 

TOL.  I.  N  selves 
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*'  selves  ev^  \  year  a  mayor;  who  to  us  may  be 
*'  faithful,  diroreet,  and  fit  for  government  of  the  dly, 
"  so  as,  when  he  shall  be  chosen,  to  be  presentdl 
*'  unto  us,  or  our  justice  (if  we  shall  not  be 
"  present);  and  he  shall  swear  to  be  faithful  to 
^^  us ;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  them,  at  the  end 
"  of  the  year,  to  amove  him,  and  substitute  another, 
"  if  they  will,  ot  the  same  to  retain,  so  as  he  be  pre- 
"  sen  ted  unto  us,  or  our  justice,  if  we  shall  not  be 
''  present.  We  have  granted  to  the  same  our 
"  barons,  and  by  this,,  our  present  charter,  confirmed, 
"  that  they  well  and  in  peace,  freely,  quietly,  and 
"  wholly,  have  all  their  liberties,  which  hitherto  they 
"  have  used,  >as  well  in  the  city  of  London  as  with- 
"  out,  as  \tfell  by  water  as  by  land,  and  in  all  other 
"  places,  saving  to  us  our  chamberlainship :  Where- 
"  fore  we  will  and  streightly  command,  that  our 
"  aforesaid  barons  of  our  aforesaid  city  of  London, 
*  may  choose  unto  themselves  a  .mayor  of  them* 
"  selves,'  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid ;  and  that 
"  they  n^y  have  all  the  aforesaid  liberties  well  and 
V  in  peace,  wholly  and  fully,  with  all  things  to  the 
*'  same  liberties  appertaining,  as  is  aforesaid. 

"  Witness,  the  I^ords,  P-  of  Winton,  William 

"  of  Worcester,.  William  of  Coventry,  Bishops; 

"  William  Brigword ;    Peter,  son  of  Herbert; 

"  Godfrey  d'Lucy ;   and  John,  son   of  Hugh. 

"  Given  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Richard  Har- 

**  rister,  our   Chancellor,  at  the  New  Temple, 

"  London,  the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  in  the 

"  sixteenth  year  of  our  Reign.'* 

However  inimical  the  other  parts  of  this  king's 
conduct  may  hav  e  been  to  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  charters  granted  by  him  to  London,  and 
every  other  town  of  consequence  in  his  dominions, 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  secure  inti^rcourse,  with- 
out 
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out  which,  commerce  will  unavoidalJly  be  cramped, 
if  it  is  not  wholly  annihilated.  Thus  we  find  that  as 
soon  as  this  charter  was  obtdined,  many'  fraternities 
were  formed  in  London,  which  continued  and 
flourished  for  a  long  time  before  they  were  incorpo- 
rated by  charter. 

The  contest  between  the  king  and  the  barons 
at  length  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  for,  having  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  under  • 
pretence  of  devotion,  they  took  a  solemn  oath  at  the 
attar  of  the  church,  that  they  would  repair  to  the 
king,  and  demand  a  re-establishment  of  King  Ed- 
ward^s  laws,  and  a  confirmation  of  all  the  consti- 
tutional acts,  contained  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I. 
and,  if  the  king  refused  to  comply  with  their  de- 
mand, to  compel  his  acquiescence  by  force  of  arms. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  they,  in  the  begin- 
nirigof  January,  1214,  repaired  to  London,  and,  going 
to  the  new  temple  (where  now  stand  the  inns  of 
court),  the  residence  of  the  king,  they  made  their  de- 
mands ;  alleging,  that  they  required  nothing  but* 
what  he  had  solemnlj'  sworn  to  grant  at  the  time  of 
his  absolution  at  Winchester. 

John  could  not  deny  that  he  hud  made  such  a 
promise  ;  but  in  order  to  put  off  the  evil  day,  he  de- 
sired till  Easter  to  give  his  answer.  This  was  com- 
plied with;  but  instead  of  giving  an  answer  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  barons,  he  then  treated  their  de- 
mand wth  the  utmost  contempt. 

Hereupon  the  barons,  resolving  to  effect  by  force 
what  they  could  not  obtain  fmm  the  favour  and 
justice  of  the  king,  set  on  foot  a  private  negotiation 
with  some  of  the  principal  citizens  of  I^ondon,  who 
soon  prevailed  on  their  fellow  citizens  to  join  in  op- 
posing a  prince  vfho  had  always  considered  his  own 
arbitrary  will  as  a  law,  and  had  oppressed  his  subjects 
to  a  degree  not  to  be  born  by  a  free  and  spirited  people. 
9  The 
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The  army  of  the  barons  was  at  this  time  encasnped 
at  Bedford ;  where  private  messengers  arrived  from 
J»ndon,  with  advice  that  the  city  was  ready  tx>  admit 
them,  provided  they  made  their  approaches  with 
secrecy  and  resolution. 

On  receipt  of  this  agreeable  intelligence,  they 
proceeded  to  Ware  in  Hertfordshire,  an<i  marching 
^m  thence  in  the  night,  arrived  at  London  early  in 
the  mgrnin^  of  Sunday  the  twenty-fourth  of  May, 
without  the  king's  receiving  the  least  intelligence  oji 
their  approach,  notwithstanding  be  was  at  tha^  time 
in  the  Tower  of  London* 

The  gates  being  opened  for  their  reception,  they 
entered  the  city  by  Aldgate,  and  being  joined  by 
their  friends,  took  possession  of  the  city,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  employed  at  their 
devotions. 

They  now  began  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the 
royalists  and  Jews,  the  latter  of  which  they  pulled 
down,  and  repaired  the  city  walls  with^  the  ruins 
thereof. 

Their  next  step  was  to  besiege  the  Tower  of  Lon-* 
don ;  and  as  their  numbers  increased  every  day,  by 
the  junction  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  king 
found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
compromise  all  matters  in  dispute  between  him  and 
his  discontented  subjects. 

With  this  view  he  offered  to  refer  the  decision  of 
the  matter  to  four  noblemen  to  be  chosen  from  each 
party,  and  to  leave  the  arbitration  of  the  whole  to 
the  pope :  but  this  proposal  being  rejected,  he  sub** 
mitted  at  discretion,  promised  to  grant  them  all 
their  demands,  and  consented  to  send  commissioners 
to  a  conference  to  be  held  between  Staines  smd 
Windsor. 

Accordingly,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  the 
barons  made  their  appearance,  and,  after  a  conference 
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of  ^fetrdajs,  the  jd^Htties  acyusted  tl;ie  articles  of 
the  two  valuable  charters,  called  JVIagna  Charta,  and 
Ch^rta  de  Focesta,  in  dbe  former  of  which  it  is  ex-> 
pBCffily  stipulated,  that  '^  the  city  of  London  shall 
have  all  ite  anci^^il;  priyjl^es  and  free  customs,  as 
i¥ell  by  land  as  by  watef/^ 

Both  these  charters  were  solemnly  ratified  on  Run^* 
nemead,  near  Staines;  but  so  far  from  being  a  secu* 
rity  to  the  people,  they  will  remain  an  everlasting  ex- 
ample that  when  princes  are  not  sincere,  they  will 
not  be  bound  by  a  roll  of  parchment.  London,  and 
the  whole  nation  were  contented,  and  would  have 
been  obedient  to  the  king  under  these  charters :  but  - 
John  being  diflsatisfied  with  what  be  liad  done,  not 
CHily  applied  to  the  pope  for  an  alKK)lution  from  his 
o^,  but  also  to  several  foreign  princes  for  aid,  pro^ 
miaing  to  reward  his  supporters  with  the  estates  of 
the  rich  barcMis ;  by  this  means  he  soon  found  him^ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army  of  soldiers  of  fortune^ 
who  flocked  to  his  standard  from  Flanders,  Bi^bant, 
Normandy,  Poictou,  andGascony. 

The  barons,  finding  tberoflclves  unable  to  with* 
stand  so  great  a  power,  retired  within  the  walls  of 
London,  whither  they  were  soon  followed  by  a 
thundering  bull  from  Home,  whereby  they  were  ail 
excommunicated,  and  their  lands  interdicted,  and 
this  punishnlkent  was  also  extended  to  the  city  for 
having  joined  them:  but*  both  the  barons  and  the 
citizens  received  these  anathenlas  with  the  most  per* 
feet  indifference,  contending  that,  as  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication had  been  obtained  upon  false  pre« 
tences,  it  was  void,  and  of  no  effect;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  pope  had  nothing  to  do  with  secular  matters; 
to  which  they  added,  that  the  clergy,  who  understood 
griping  and  simony  much  better  than  the  grounds 
of  war,  would  needs  make  themselves  absolute  by 

*  Matt  Pu.  Hilt.  Angl. 
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their  spiritual  authority,  and  domineer  over  the  \vorld 
with  their  excommunications. 

The  king  being  master  of  all  the  open  country, 
ravs^ed  and  destroyed  the  lands  of  his  opponents, 
and  at  length  advanced  with  an  intention  of  storming 
the  city  of  London,  and  deUvering  it  up  to  his  foreign 
adventurers,  to  be  sacked  and  pillaged* 

In  this  situation,  with  plunder,  destruction,  and 
slavery  at  their  gates,  they  consented  to  the  desperate 
and  dangeK>us  proposal  of  the  barons,  to  ofier  die 
crown  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  King  of 
France,  if  he  would  brine  a  sufficient  force  to  pre* 
serve  them  from  ruin,  and  swear  to  maintain  them  in 
their  ancient  laws,  rights,  and  privileges :  this  propo- 
sal was  eagerly  accepted  by  Philip. 

In  the  interim,  John  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
city,  but,  on  the  approach  of  his  forces,  the  citizens, 
instead  of  being  intimidated,  opened  their  gates,  and 
marched  out  to  give  them  battle,  choosing  rather  to 
die  bravely  in  the  field,  than  to  perish  within  their 
wails.  This  resolution  was  followed  by  the  most  com- 
plete success:  the  advanced  party  of  the  royal  army 
vrete  entirely  routed,  with  a  considerable  loss  in  kill- 
ed and  wounded,  among  whom  was  their  general, 
Savarie  de  Malleon.  This  rough  reception  convinced 
the  king  of  the  impracticability  of  the  attempt,  and 
he  preferred  withdrawing  his  army  to  risquing  a 

Eneral  engagement  with  the  brave  and  resolute 
mdoners. 

About  this  time*  the  citizens  fitted  out  a  powerful 
fleet,  to  clear  the  coast  of  numerous  pirates,  who  in- 
fested the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  so  that  the 
trade  of  the  city  was  almost  intirely  lost ;  and,  having 
engaged  and  defeated  these  combined  robbers,  took 
and  destroyed  sixty-five  of  their  ships:  hence  we 
may  judge  of  the  formidable  state  of  the  city  at  that 

.  ♦  Stow,  An.  £ngl« 
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time/  wben  it  ileas  not  only  capable  of  defending  it- 
self i^ainst  the  king,  though  then  in  possession  of  ail 
other  parts  of  th^  kingdom  ;  but  lycawise  at  the  same 
time  to  send  out  so  potent  a  navy,  as  was  able  to  de* 
stioy  such  a  mighty  band  of  confederated  and  despe- 
rate pirates. 

Louis,  on  hearing  of  the  bravery  of  the  Londonensy 
sent  a  messenger  with  a  letter  of  thanks,  exhorting 
them  to  persevere,  and  promising  them  speedy  and 
powerful  assistance.  Soon  after  this,  he  arrived  at 
Sandlwich,  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  ships,  fro^m 
whence  he  proceeded  to  London  with  his  army,  and 
on  his  march  attacked  and  reduced  the  castle  of  Ro- 
chester. On  his  arrival,  the  citizens  gave  him  a  most 
magnificent  and  pompous  welcome,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  received  the  homage  of  them  and  the  barons, 
to  whom  he  swore  to  restore  good  Kvvs,  and  their 
lost  estates. 

The  Londoners  never  departed  from  this  engage- 
ment; but,  upon  the  demise  of  King  John,  William, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  took  the  part  of  Henry  his 
son,  and  had  him  crowned,  prevailed  with  forty  of 
the  barons  to  desert  their  protector  Louis,  and  to 
submit  to  the  young  king.  This  defection,  with  the 
decrease  of  the  French  army,  in  a  long  course  of  hard 
service,  obliged  Louis  to  agree  to  a  truce.  In  which 
time  he  went  to  France,  and  returned  vnth  fn  sh 
supplies  to  London. 

The  king's  troops  had  already  taken  the  field,  and 
sat  down  before  the  castle  of  Mount  Sorel,  in  Leices- 
tershire. Tor  the  relief  of  which  he  detached  20,000 
r^;ular  troops,  and  600  knights,  who  obliged  the 
Eail  of  Chester  to  raise  the  siege.  I'hey  then  march- 
ed to  Dncdn ;  where  they  were  defeated  by  the 
king's  forces.  Which,  with  the  loss  of  a  powerful 
supply  cut  off  at  sea  by  a  fleet  from  the  Cinque  Ports, 
obliged  Louis  to  shut  himself  up  in  Ijondon.     And 
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though  he  was  there  blocked  up  both  by  land  and 
water,  he  would  not  treat  of  peace  without  such  con« 
ditions  as  were  consistent  widi  his  honour,  and  the 
safety  of  those,  who  invited  him  over ;  and  in  partt« 
cular,  he  took  care  that  the  ancient  rights  and  privi* 
leges  of  the  city  should  be  confirmed.  The  Lon- 
doners, on  their  part,  gratefully  acknowledged  this 
generosity,  by  lending  him  5000  marks,  to  dischaige 
hid  debts,  before  he  departed  for  France. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

I 

The  Cily  out  of  favour  at  Court  during  the  King^s  Mino^ 
rity. — Taxed  for  the  Privilege  of  selling  Cloth  called 
Burels. -^Suburbs  increased  ht/  Buildings  in  the  fbresi 
of  Middlesex, — Newgate  repaired  by  the  King.-^fbreign 
Merchants  expelled  the  City. --^Irresf ling  Match,  and 
Tumult  in  Consequence, -^Magna  Charta  canfirmed.rr^ 
Henry  extorts  5000  Marks  from  the  Citizens. — His  Five^ 
Charters.— The  City  Tallaged.— Duration  of  the  S/ieriff^s 
Office  regulated, — More  Extortions. — Disgrace  6f  Hu^ 
lert  de  Burg, — Origin  of  the  Custom  of  tendering  Six 
Horse  Shoes  when  the  Sheriffs  are  sworn  in.-^A  Sheriff* 
Jined.'^^Rejoicings  ai  the  King's  Marriage, — The  City. 
first  supplied  with  IVater  by  Pipes.^-^Charter  to  the 
SleeU^yard  Merchants. — The  Kingls  Mandamus  to  cheose 
a  Sheriff', — The  Mayor  degraded.-^^epairs  and  addi^ 
tional  Fortifications  at  the  Tower. — The  Jews  obliged  to 
pay  20,000  Marks, -^ Aldermen  first  chosen. — A  large 
Loan  exacted.-'-^Purther  Extortions, — New  OrdinancS 
reacting  BuHdings.-^Orani  inwards  rebuilding  Ifest*' 

•  fninster  Abbey* — ihe  King  oMlies  to  the  City  for  a 
Keeper  of  the  Mint.-^Queenhithe  purchased. — The  City^ 
Seal  used  ty  Parliament, — Tothill  Fair.-^-^An  Alderman^ 
degraded. — Refusal  of  the  Citizens  to  engage  in  the  Cm-- 
sades  punished  by,  the  King, — Quarrel  with  the  King's 
Servants. — A  Custos  set  over  the  City, — New  Charter.  \ 

When  Henry  III.  succeeded  his  father,  he  wasi 
not  more  than  nine  years  of  age,  sK)  that  tlie  early 
transactions  of  this  reign  can  only  l>e  considered  as 
tiie  consequences  of  the  disposition  of  his  tutors, 
who  having  continued  to  adhere  to  John  during  all 
his  reverses  of  fortune,  felt  little  inclination  to  mow 
any  istvour  to  those  who  had  deserted  him.  Hence» 
notwithstanding  the  citizens  of  London  received  their 
new  king  with  every  public  demonstration  of  joy, 
they  ^ere  not  exempt  from  the  jealouay  and  dislike 
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conceived  by  the  court  agfdnst  all  the  opponente  of 
John. 

We  learn  from  MadoR^s  Histoiy  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  in  1918,  the  citizens  were  compelled  to  pay 
g  tax  of  forty  marks,  for  the  privil^e.of  selling 
a  certain  sort  of  cloth  called  burels,  which  was 
BOt  two  yards  widain  the  lists,  the  breadth  required 
by  lai*. 

•  In  the  same  year,  die  forest  of  Middlesex  being 
disforested,  thecitiasens  took  that  oppoitunityof  pijr- 
chasing  lands,  and  bulling  thereon,  wherdby  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  were  considerably  enlaiged. 
.  About  the  same  time  the  king  ordered  the  sheriffs 
of  London  to  repair  the  prison  or  Newgate,  Bod  di- 
rected that  the  money  disbursed  for  this  purpose 
should  be  allowed  in  meir  accounts:  from  which  it 
ihduld  appear  that  Newgate  was  not,  at  that  time,  un-^ 
der  the  management  of  the  city. 

The  displeasure  of  die  court  was  agaih  shown  in 
1320,  when  a  proclamation  was  issued-coinmanding 
aU  foreign  merchants  to  depart  the  city  by  Michael- 
mas drty,  which  drew  thirty  marks  fcom  the  Anseatic 
company  of  the  Steel-yard  to  have  seism  of  their  guild, 
or  hail,  in  Thames-street. 

But  the  year  1S33  furnished  the  king's  advisers 
with  the  most  plausible  pretext  for  exercising  their 
hostility  to  the  city.  A  wrestling  match  being  held 
at  Matilda's  hospital  (dow  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields), 
^fid  the  citizens  greatly  excelling  the  people  of  WeaU 
miasler  both  in  strength  and  activity,  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster's  sten'Hrd,  mortified  at  the  superiority 
ef'the  Londoners,  offered  a  ram  as  a  prize  to  be 
wre^ied  for  on  the  first  day  of  August ;  and  the  un*' 
$uspecting  citizens  accepting  the  invitation,  were  set 
upon  by  a  body  of  desperate,  armed  ruffians,  who 
wounded  many  of  them,  and  drove  the  rest  ficmthe 
^fild  in  the  utfBOBt  confaaioo/ 
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The  Loiid|mei9»  ii|  revenge  for  the  a£Qt>nt  that 
had  been  offered  theni)  resolved  to  jiunish  the  authore 
of  it,  and  a  prodigioiis  aumb^of  them  beti^  assem- 
bled, and  headed  by  one  Constahtiiie  Fit2-Amulid[i, 
a  citizen  of  great  property,  they  proceeded  to  West* 
minster,  crying,  ^^  Mount  Jaye^  Mauni  Jaye,  God 
hip  us  ami  our  Lordlauif*^  and  ineturoed  to  London 
in  triumph,  after  Imving  pulled  down  several  houses 
which  were  the  property  of  th^  abbot  ttid  his  perfir 
diousabewwL 

The  citizens  hearing  that  a  complaint  was  made 
to  Phihp  Dawbney,  one  of  the  king^s  council*  of  the 
damage  done  to  the  abbot's  [Moperty,  beset  his  house, 
beat  hb  servantm  9^d  took  away  twelve  of  his  horses; 
and  the  abbot,  endeavoiuing  to  make  his  escape  by 
means  of  a  back-door,  was  c^covered  by  some  of  the 
mob,  and  pelted  to  the  river  sifle,  where  he  took 
water,  and  escaped  their  fury. 

Shortly  after  this  transaction,  the  mayor,  and  prin- 
cipal cdtiaens  were  summoned  to  attend  Hubert  de 
Burg,  the  chief  justiciary,  at  the  tower  of  London; 
where  it  being  deman4ed  who  was  the  ringleader  of 
the  rioters,  Fitz-Amulph  said  he  was  happy  that  he 
could  say  it  was  himself:  upon  this  bold  confession, 
the  justiciary  dismissed  all  the  company  except  Fitsi- 
Amulph,  h^  nephew,  and  one  Geoffery,  and  thpugh 
.he  offered  fifteen  tluHisand  marks  for  his  pardon,  they 
were  all  three  hanged  the  next  morning. 

Mffiiy  others  of  the  rioters  were  afterwards  appre* 
hended  by  the  justiciary,  who,  without  the  least  ficHrm 
of  trial,  ordered  their  hands  and  feet  ta  be  cutoff, 
and  their  bodies  burnt:  and  not  contented  with  the 
grievous  cruelties  he  had  inflicted,  he  d^faded  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and,  having  ip\9cm  ^  gustos, 
over  the  city,  obliged  thirty  persons  of  great  property 
to.  become  sureties  for  the  eood  behaviour  Of  .the 
citizens:  tha  king  also  oblig)ea  the  .citiaens  to  pay  him 

many 
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many  thousand  msorks  before  he  would  be  reconciled 
to  them. 

These  arbitrary  proeeediiigs  i^nst  London  being 
canvassed  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  in 
the  parliament  which  assembied  in  1334,  they  b^an 
to  be  apprehensive  that  they  were  to  experience  the 
'«ame  want  of  faith  in  this  as  in  the  former  reign; 
^wherefore,  they  addressed  his  iliajesty,  that  he  would 
\)e  pleased  to  confirm  the  c)iarter  of  liberties  which 
he  had  sworn  to  observe :  and,  the  coort  not  beidg 
in  a  condition  to  qimrrel  with  the  whole  nation,  1^ 
nt  length  consented,  for  in  the  year  1325,  we  find 
that  King  Henry  Hi,  confirmed  magka  charta  in 
fill!  parliament,  at  Westminster,  vrith*  more  than 
usual  solemnity :  in  the  ninth  article  of  which,  ail 
the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don are  ratified.  But  this  clause  *  cost  the  citizens 
a  fifteenth  of  all  their  personal  estates. 

In  the  same  year  Henry  exempted  the  citizen^d 
from  all  prosecutions  on  account  of  listed-dotbs  or 
burels;  and  also  granted  the  commonalty  of  the  eity 
a  right  to  have  a  common  seal. 

King  Henry  had  no  sooner  assnmed  the  reins  of 
government,  than  he  began  to  show  himself  in  his 
true  colours,  and  to  act  the  tyrant  with  a  high  hand. 

His  first  attempt  was  upon  the  citizens  of  London^ 
from  whom  he  extorted  5000  marks,  declaring  that 
as  they  had  given  that  sum  to  his  ^nemy  Louis,  they 
riiould  also  give  a  hke  sum  to  him,  which  they  were 
compelled  to  do.  And  under  pretence  of  having 
given  them  five  chartem,  he  obliged  them  fx>  pay 
another  fifteenth  of  their  personal  estates. 

The  first  of  these  charters,  dated    18'  Feb.  anno 

,Feg.  XI.  is  a  recital  and  confirmation  of  King  Jdin's 

charter,  granting   the   sheriffwick   of  I.iOndon  and 

Middlesex  to  the  citi2ens  of  London  (see  p.  83.) 

•  Mitlitiid'f  Hist  of  London,  Vol.  I.  ^  79- 
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The  second,  which  beais  the  same  date,  is  arecital 
and  confinnation  of  that  charter  of  King  John  which 
allows  the  citizens  to  choose  their  own  mayor 
^see  p.  89)*  The  third,  which  also  bears  the  same 
date,  is  a  recital  and  c(»ifirmation  of  King  John's 
charter  relative  to  the  conservancy  of  the  rivers 
Thames  and  Medway  (see  p.  81).  The  fourth, 
dated  16  March,  anno  reg.  Xi*  recites  and  confirms 
fhe  charters  of  Henry  L  and  11.  concerning  the  ac- 
quittal of  murder,  pleadings,  toll,  recovery  of  debts, 
right  of  hunting,  and  releasementfrom  bridtoll,  child* 
wite,  jeresgive,  and  scotale  (see  p.  68).  But  the 
fifth  was  a  gmnt  to  the  citizens  of  London,  and 
others,  who  liad  lately  pm*chased  lands  in  the  dis^ 
forested  warren  of  Stains,  in  Middlesex,  in  these 
wcurds  :— 

"  Henry,  by  thjs  grace  of  God,  &c.  Know  ye, 
*'  that  we  have  granted,  and  by  this  present  charter 
^«  ccmfirmed,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  unto,  &c.  free« 
^  holders,  and  to  all  the  county  of  Middflesex,  that 
^^  all  the  warren  of  Stains,  with  the  appurtenances, 
*'  be  imwarrened  and  disforested  for  ever ;  so  that 
*'  all  the  aforesaid,  and  their  heirs  and  success(MK|i 
^^  may  have  all  liberties  and  benefit  of  warren  and 
"  forest,  iii  the  afores»d  warren ;  wherein  they  may 
^  till  or  plough  all  their  lands,  and  cut  all  theif 
<^  woods,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  their  will,  with- 
^  out  the  view  or  contradiction  of  our  warreners  or 
^^  foresters,  and  all  their  ministers :  and  within  the 
**  which,,  no  warrener  or  forester,  or  justice  of  our 
<^  forest,  shall  or  may  any  thin^  meddie  uith  their 
^  lands  <Mr  woods ;  neither  with  their  hei'bage,  hunt^ 
*^  ing,  or  com  %  neither  by  any  summons  or  distress^ 
^^  shall  cause  them,  their  heirs  or  succesters,  to  come 
^  before  our  justices  of  ti^  forest  or  warreners,  by 
^  occasion  of  die  lands  ^and  tenements  situate  in  those 

parts 
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*^  parts  where  die  aaid  warreneis  were  wont  to  be; 
*'  but  thai  they,  and  .their  hein  and  sucoeaBois,  ^and 
'*  their  lands  and  tenements  contained  in  these  parts, 
^^  be  quit  and  free  from  all  exactions,  occasions,  de<* 
"  maods,  and  attachments,  and  of  all  things  which 
"  belong  to  warrens  or  forests.  Wherefore,  we  will 
^^  and  steadfastly  command,  that  all  the  aforesaid, 
.^^  holding  lands  and  tenements  within  the  said  parts, 
'^  and  their  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever,,  have  the 
<«  aibresaid  liberties  and  freedoms;  and  that  their 
^^  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid  be  unwarrened  and 
'*  disforested,  for  ever,  and  quit  from  all  things,  which 
^^  either  to  warren  or  forest,  warreneis  or  foiestera, 
pertain.    Witness,  &c.  18  Aug.  anno  r^.  XI.'' 


u 


At  the  same  time,  Stowe  affirms,  that  the  king 
granted,  that  each  sheriff  should  have  two  clerks  and 
two. Serjeants ;  but  upon  what  authority,  or  for  what 
reason,  does  not  appear ;  for  certainly,  as  the  right  of 
chusing  sheriffii  was  now  and  had  been  long  a  char* 
lered  privilege  of  the  city,  the  king  had  no  right  ti% 
interfere  witn  the  man^ement  of  the  sheriff's  office  t 
tmd  the  sheriff  had  tl^  sole  right  to  af^int  such 
officers  or  mimsters,  as  they  thought  necessary  and 
expedient  to  execute  that  trust,  with  which  they 
weie  chaiged  l^  their  fellow  citizens,  and  for-  which 
iikey  weresaccountable. 

The  ereat  sums  paid  by  the  city  for  these  pre- 
tended mvours,  which  were  their  chartered  and 
covenanted  rights,  did  not  satisfy  hint:  For,  in  the 
year  1S29»  he  demanded  a  very  large  sum  of  them,  as 
n  ransom  to  redeem  the  king's  ^vour,  which  was 
•called  a  tallage ;  it  was  levied  partly  by  a.  poll-tax, 
;ind  partly  by  a  discretionary  rate  upon  every  ward, 
and  was  collected  by  the  aldermen.  None  of  the 
historians  of  the  time  state  the  amount  of  the  sum; 
but,  from  the  rates  upon  some  individuals,  and  the 

populousness 
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pc^tdousneas  of  the  city,  it  rami  have  been  immense; 
Many  of  the  principal  citizens  were  assessed  at  teii 
and  twelve  marks  each,  others  at  forty;  aiid  on^ 
William  Fitz-Ad^s  at  a  hundred  shiUings* 

A  tallage,  which  in  this  instance,  was  arbitrarily 
demanded,  was  an  aid  required  by  the  king  or  lord 
of  the  demesne,  on  extraordinary  and  known  oc- 
ca»ons.  This,^  and  the  fee*&rm  rent,  were  the  con- 
siderations for  the  hberty  of  buying  and  selling  toll 
free,  or  in  Keu  of  the  arbitrary  tolls  and  customs, 
which  had  formerly  been  payable  to  the  king,  as  well 
as  to  the  lords  and  ecclesiastical  communities,  for 
goods  bought  and  sold  in  markets  and  fairs.  The 
free  burgesses,  or  inhabitants  of  free  towns,  who 
alone  were  liable  to  it,  were  also  thereby  exempted 
from  the  old  customs  of  pontage,  passage,  paiage, 
lastage,  stallage,  and  carriage,  all  of  which  were  un^ 
settled,  and  varied  at  the  will  of  the  receiver. 

It  having  been  discovered  that  many  of  the  pre- 
ceding aberifis  had  taken  bribes  from  victuallers,  to 
wink  at  the  mal-practices,  and  had  also  extorted 
money  on  various  pretences  from  their  felfow  citi- 
zens, an  oniinance  was  issued  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  in  the  year  1230,  that  in  future,  the  sherifls 
should  not  continue  longer  than  one  year  in  office. 

In  1239,  a  considerable  part  of  the  city  was  again 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  while  the  inhabitants  were  still 
labouring^  under  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  calamity^ 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  extortra 
from  them,  for  the  king's  use,  though  upon  what  pre* 
tence  does  not  appear. 

About  this  time  their  virulent  enemy,  Hubert  de 
Bufg,  incurred  the  kingV  displeasure,  and,  on  being 
exiled  to  account  for  his  receipts  and  disbursements 
in  the  pubUc  service,  fled  to  Merton  Piiory  for 
sanctuary.  This  so  exasperated  Henry,  that  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  that  all  such  persons  as  had 
"  S  any 
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jiuy  complaint  to  make  against  the  justiciary,  should 
immediately  lay  a  statement  of  their  grievances  be- 
fore him.     Upon  which,  the  citizens  accused  him  of 
arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  in  respect  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  Constantine  Fitz-Arnulph  and  his  com- 
panions, and  also  with  many  acts  of  extortion  and 
injustice.     A  precept  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
mayor,  to   repair  to   Meitou,  and  seize  and  bring 
Hubert  to  London,     But,   while  they  were  making 
preparations  to  carry  the  king's  order  into  excciuion, 
Ranulph,  Edrl  of  Chester,  applied  to  Henry  in  behalf 
of  the  justiciary,  and  obtain  a  recall  of  his  majesty's 
former  orders,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
citizens. 

The  yiear  1235  is  memomble  for  the  origin  of  the 
payment  or  tender  of  six  horse-shoes,  with  the  nails 
thereunto  belonging,  by  the  sherifls  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  at  the  time  of  their  being  sworn  into  their 
office  before  the  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer-  This 
custom  arose  from  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  Strand,  within  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes, 
to  which  they  had  a  right  by  a  grant  from  Walter  de 
Bruin,  a  farrier,  who,  in  this  year,  purchased  the  same 
of  the  crown  for  erecting  a  forge,  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing the  said  number  of  shoes  and  nails  annually  into 
the  Exchequer.  This  piece  of  ground  is  not  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  city. 

,'  From  llymer's  Foedera,*  it  appears,  that  Henry 
Was  engaged  to  pay  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or 
eight  hundred  livres  tournois,  annually  for  five  years 
from  this  date,  to  the  master  and  brothers  of  the 
Temple  in  l^ondon,  to  be  remitted  to  the  templars,  in 
Paris,  for  the  use  of  the  Count  de  Marche,  in  con- 
sideration of  our  king's  keeping  the  island  of  Olerom 
This  is  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  propoctiou 
between  the  pound  sterling  and  the  livrc  tournois* 

•  Vol  I.  p.  842. 

,    According 
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Aeoon&ig  to  B)ount*s  F^Bgrnenta  AntiquitaliS)  the 
itioemnt  judges  used  at  this  period  to  sit  at  the 
StCHie  Cro6s,  near  the  Maypole,  in  the  Stnu^d,  Lout* 
don,  where,  says  our  author,  a  bai^in  was  settled 
between  the  king  and  one  Laurence  de  Broke,  for 
his  hamlet  of  Renham  in  Middlesex* 

From  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  we  leam^ 
that  one  of  the  sherifis  c^  London  was  this  year  fined 
twenty  pounds,  for  not  coming  to  theLxchequer 
with  his  co^heriiT)  to  render  his  account. 

King  Henry,  with  his  Queen  Eleanor,  after  th^ 
solemnization  of  their  marriage,  at  Canterbury,  mad« 
their  solemn  entrance  into  London,  in  1236,  smd 
were  met  on  &eir  way  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
citizens,  to  ^e  number  of  thnee  hundred  and  six^,  oil 
horseback,  robed  in  silk  richly  embroidered,  each 
carrying  a  gold  or  silver  cup  in  his  hand,  in  token  of 
the  office  of  chief  butler.  The  streets,  through  which 
they  passed,  were  adorned  in  the  most  elegant 
manner,  with  rich  silks,  pageants,  and  a  variety  of 
ponipous  shews  ;  and,  at  ni^t,  die  city  was  iUumi-^ 
Rated  in  a  very  grand  mannen  But  neither  these 
rejoicings,  nor  others  at  the  birth  of  a  prince,  in  1 939* 
which  were  no  less  extraordinary,  tor  music  and 
dancings  filled  the  streets  by  day,  and  their  illumi^ 
nations  were  very  brilliant  by  night>  could  engage 
the  king'^s  affections* 

About  this  period,  a  great  want  of  water  prevailmgi 
in  London,  occasioned  in  a  great  degree  by  the  en-^ 
croachment  of  buildings  on  the  fresh  water  canals 
about  the  city,  many  of  the  more  substantial  citizens 
eontrft>uted  in  a  liberal  manner  to  a  scheme  for  brings* 
ina:  water  from  six  fountains  in  the  town  of  Tybam ; 
wEich  was  accordingly  carried  into  execution,  and  h' 
the  first  instance  on  record  of  water  being  conveyed 
to  the  city  by  means^  of  pipes. 

▼PL.  J.  p         .  Several 
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Several  foreign  merchants*  who  were  involved  is 
the  geuorail  prohibition  against  landing  their  goods  in 
London,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to  di^K)9a 
of  their  merchandize  on  ship-board,  purchased  diis 

J  rear,  of  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London,  the  privi- 
ege  of  landing  and  housing  their  wood,  at  the  rent 
of  fifty  marks  per  ann.  and  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  applied  in  aid  of  the  above  use* 
ful  project   . 

In  several  parts  of  the  city,  ccmduits  were  erected 
for  the  reception  of  this  water,  the  first  of  which 
was  built  in  the  year  1 385,  at  the  west  end  of  Cheap- 
side,  then  called  West  Cheap ;  wd  these  conduits 
Were  found  so  convenient,  that  they  soon  increased 
to  nineteen  in  number,  and  were  supplied  by  water- 
pipes  from  different  wells  or  fountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ci^,  and  from  the  river  Thaines. 
.  But  these  conduits  having  been  long  since  render* 
ed  useless  by  the  present  method  of  conveying  water 
from  the  Thames  and  New-river,  they  have  been 
totally  removed  for  some  years  past ;  by  which  the 
passage  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  ia 
much  less  obstructed  than  it  was  in  former  times. 
•  Stow  informs  us,  that  when  these  conduits  were 
in  use,  it  was  customary  for  the  lord-mayor,  alder- 
men, and  principd  citizens,  to  repair  on  horseback, 
annually  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  to  visit  the 
heads  from  whence  the  conduits  were  supplied,  and 
to  hunt  a  hare  in  the  morning,  and  a  fox  after  dinner, 
in  the  fields  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Tyburn. 

Maitland  says^t  '^  Before  this  time,  the  city  and 
places  adjacent  were  supplied  with  water  by  the 
liver  of  welb  (so  called  from  its  liaving  many  wells 
uniting  to  supply  its  stream  or  current),  in  the  west 

-  '  .  •  Rymcr's  Foed«ra,  Vol.  XI.  p.  «&. 

t  Hist,  of  Lon^oxs  toI.  L  p»  83. 

part; 
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part ;  whose  fiist  decay  was  owing  to'certtdA  itiilfe 
erected  thereon  by  the  kinghts  of  St.  John,  which 
obstructed  its  navigation,  and,  by  degrees  gave  it  tbe 
name  of  Tummill-brook,  which  is  still  preserved  in  a 
street  of  that  niame,  called  Tummill-street,  throuefa 
part  of  which  this  water  took  its  course,  towards  me 
bottom  of  Holbom-hHl,  and  thence  into  the  Thames, 
between  the  Fleet  and  St.  Bride's,  that  now  is:  it  b^- 
ing  entirely  choaked  up  above  by  various  encroach- 
ments, as  low  down  as  Holbom-bridge ;  in.  proce^ 
of  time,  TummiU^brook  was  lost  in  die  name  of 
Fleet-ditch,  or  FJeet-dyke.  The  other  watere  were 
Olbom,  or  Holboum,  a  rivulet ;  which,  springing  up 
near  Middle-row,  made  its  way  in  a  clear  current, 
and  fell  into  the  river  of  Wells  at  Hdbom-brid^e, 
This  rivulet  underwent  the  same  fate,  whose  remams 
are  still^o  be  seen  in  the  common-sewer  under  the 
street  that  bears  its  name.  Wallbrook,  which  en- 
tered the  city  through  the  wall,  between  Bishopsgate 
and  Moorgate,  near  the  east  end  of  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital, and,  after  many  turnings,  and  windings,  emptied 
itself  into  the  Thames  at  Dowgate.  The  loss  of  this 
river  was  owing  to  the  many  bridges  built  over  it ; 
which  at  last  increased  to  such  a  number,  covered 
with  houses,,  that  whole  streets  rose  upon  its  surface, 
and  the  channel  of  the  river  was  reduced  to  a  com- 
mon-sewer. Langboum,  which  took  its  rise  in  or 
neaf  the  east  end  of  Fenchurch-street,  and  ran  With 
a  swift  current,  due  west,  to  Sherbome-lane,  at  the 
west  end  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth ;  then  dividing  its 
stream  into  several  rills,  rail  directly  south,  and  was 
lost  into  the  Wallbrook,  on  Dowgate-hill.  Tlie  stop- 
page of  this  bourne  was  owing  to  the  like  circum- 
stances as  the  former*  ^ 
"  Besides  these  running  waters,  we  read  of  sevend 
springs,  which  supplied  the  city  and  suburbs  widi 
clear,  sweet,  and  wholesome  water;  as  Holywell, 

which 
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culons  Firtue  in  the  times  of  pofery ,  buC  aow  ehoak^l 
up  with  fioil,  and  9  liiU  <^  nri>Si(9b,  coomiottly  c^Ued 
HpIyW/eU-mount,  aear  Shoreditk,  and  nqt  bcsfaiodSt 
Clements,  as  SeyI9Q^r  has  erroneously  aisBerUid; 
and,  I  apprehend,  coBfoiuusUid  with  that  well,  com- 
iQitM^ly  called  jClement's  Well,  whose  remains  are  stiH 
pije^eryed  in  Clement's  Inn.  The  other  wells  were 
Cleiks,  or  Clerken well;,  which  sprung  not  far  from  tlie 
west  end  of  ClerkenweU  Churcb :  and  near  t^  it  whs 
Skinner's  Well,  femous  in  history  {(x  the  plays  and 
interludes  acted  there  at  certain  seasons  of  the  yewt: 
and  more  eastn^rd,  towards  the  Charter-house,  were 
kWs  Well,  Tod's  WeU.  Loder's  Well,  and  1U4- 
weU;  which,  ^d  another  in  Smitbfiejid,  called  the 
Hoi»epool,  or  Hor^epond,  all  uiiited  by  their  streams, 
and  fomed  the  river  of  Wells,  above  mentioned^ 
Without  Cripplegate  there  was  a  large  pool,  su(^ie4 
by  a  neighbouring  well,  and  was  sometimes  so  deep, 
as  to  droiwn  dio^e  who  flipped  into  it;  but  that  is 
diverted  into  the  common-sewer ;  and  the  well  is 
ftill  preserved,  and  in  great  reputation,  by  the  Qame 
of  Crowder's  Well,  adjoining  to  St  Giles's  Church* 
yard,  on  the  north-west  side.  At  the  south  entrance 
mto  the  small  village  of  Hoxton  was  another  ceje> 
Iwflded  spring,  called  Dame-Annj»-the«Clear ;  Tliia 
IS  now  inclosed,  and  made  to  supply  a  coid  (inth 
for  private  property.  And  less  than  half  a  mil^j^iore 
to  the  east,  was  a  very  free,  sweet,  and  clear  opting 
(inclosed  by  a  conduit,  9^  the  north-east  6orner  c^  the 
present  impfovement,  as  was  discovered  on  digging 
it  up),  which  served  to  supply  the  neighbourhood  of 
JjO(MtnTy^  wherQ  its  pipes  terminated  close  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  church.  This  spring 
fyvff^wed,  and  form^d  a  piece  of  water,  named 
Feiilous  Pool,  for  the  many  accidents  which  happen^ 
0d  in  \U''    li  is  now  called  Pwrless  Pooh 
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In^  ma^  yewr  Henry  granted  a  charter  to  the 
merchants  of  Cologne,  who  at  this  time  appear  to 
iiave  had  the  principal  oiaofigemciixt  of  the  Anseatic 
Society  <3f  JLoodoQ,  by  whj^  tb^  were  exempted 
^ni  the  payment  oi  two  shiUinga  annually  out  ol* 
their  Guiid-hall,  caUed  in  Latin  tiikihalda  Teutonic 
corum,  and  ftasn  all  odver  customs :  as  also  that  they 
might  aafely  report  to  loirs,  and  buy  and  sell  every 
where  freely. 

In  the  twenty-second  year  of  this  reign*,  Henry 
de  Cocham  afid  Jordan  de  Ck>ventri£^  sheriffs  of 
London,  remained  indebted  to  the  king,  for  the 
balance  of  the  city  farms,  in  the  sum  of  seventy^ne 
pounds  two  shillings  and  five<-penoe ;  for  the  payment 
of  which,  time  was  given  to  them  at  the  intercession 
of  Ricbicfd  Kaynor,  the  maycM*,  who  became  their 
security. 

The  king's  diaiike  to  the  city  appeared  now  moi« 
imdmore:  for  he  granted  a  mandamus  to  choose 
Symond  Fitz-ISIary  a  sheriff;  and  not  only  degraded 
WiUiam  Joyiter,  ti^e  new  mayor,  for  not  obeying 
that  mandamus,  but  commanded  the  citizens  to  pro* 
ceed  to  a  new  election  of  a  chief  magistrate.  They 
obeyed,  and  chose  Gerard  Batt;  in  whose  mayoralty 
Henry  pretended  to  be  reconciled  to  the  city,  in  order 
tQ  get  them  to  swear  fealty  to  his  new  born  son,  £d-> 
ward,  in  the  year  1240.  And  at  the  same  time  his 
majesty  expended  12,000  marks  in  additional  fortifi- 
cations  to  the  Tower  of  London.  This  M'as  done  to 
over-«we  the  citizens,  and  to  make  them  more  readily 
submit  to  his  exactions ;  and  consisted  of  a  stone 
gate,  bulwark,  &c*  at  the  west  entruice  or  side.  He 
fiiao  beg»i  a  ditch  round  the  bulwark,  called  the 
Lion's  Tower,  but  it  was  not  finished  till  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  L 

•  MUQie^Vm^Vxup,  A.D.  1286. 

In 
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In  the  year  1 341,  the  JewH  of  the  cit|^  of  Norwich 
having  presumed  to  circumcise  a  Christian  child, 
were  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner;  and  though 
the  Jews  of  London  were  supposed  to  have  had  no 
concern  in,  or  knowledge  of  this  transaction,  yet  the 
king  made  this  circumstance  a  pmtence  for  extorting 
twenty  thousand  marks  from  that  people,  which  they 
paid,  to  avoid  perpetual  imprisonment,  which  was 
threatened  in  case  of  their  refusal. 

In  the  same  year  the  new  buildings  in  the  tower 
fell  suddenly  to  the  ground  and  were  totally  destroy- 
ed, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  citizens,  who  be- 
lieved them  to  be  so  many  prisons  erected  for  such 
of  them  as  should  dare  to  oppose  the  king's  arbitrary 
will. 

Sir  R.  Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  says,  that  alder- 
men were  first  chosen  within  the  city  of  London,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  this  reign,  to  rule  the  city 
and  itB  wards,  and  that  they  were  changed  yearly, 
as  the  shejriffs  are. 

He  also  says,  that  it  was  in  this  reign,  but  he  does 
not  mention  the  year,  that  the  Friers  Minors  first 
arrived  in  England,  four  of  whom  settled  in  London ; 
who  increasing  in  number  had  a  place  assigned  them 
in  St»  Nicholas  Shambles,  which  John  Iwyn,  mercer 
of  London,  appropriated  to  their  use,  and  became 
himself  a  lay-brother.  ♦ 

The  river  Thames  having  overflowed  and  broken 
down  its  banks  at  Lambeth,  in  the  year  1943,  a 
great  inundation  followed,  which  laid  the  country 
totally  under  water  for  the  space  of  six  miles,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  sustained  prodigious  damage. 

The  king  on  paying  a  visit  to  his  foreign  dominions, 
in  the  year  1943,  demanded  a  very  large  loan  of  the 
city,  which  was  ^exacted  upon  the  citizens  at  the 
discretion  of  his  officers.    Yet,  as  if  they  grew  more 

affectionate 
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affectioQate  by  oppression,  the  Londoneis  at  his  re^ 
turn  received  him  in  a  most  pompous  manner,  and 
piresented  him  with  gifts  of  great  value. 

Soon  after  which  Beatria,  Countess  of  Provence, 
mother  to  the  Queen  of  England,  paid  a  visit  to  this 
kingdom,  and  was  received  by  the  Londoners  with 
a  splendor  and  magnificence,  which  are  great  testi- 
monies of  their  loyalty  to  a  prince,  who  by  his  fre- 
quent exactions  and  arbitrary  swa}',  does  not  seem  to 
have  merited  so  great  a  compliment.  She  was^  at* 
tended  by  her  daughter  Cincia,  bride  to  Richard, 
the  king's  brother,  whose  nuptials  were  solemnized 
with  the  greatest  pomp  and  feasting;  for,  according 
to  Matthew  Paris,  there  were  thirty  thousand  dishes 
at  the  wedding  dinner. 

In  the  year  1944,  King  Henry  extorted  fifteen 
hundred  marks  from  the  citizens  of  London,  under 
the  pretence  of  punishing  them,  for  permitting  one  ' 
Walter  Buckerel  (who  had  been  banished  twenty 
years  before),  to  reside  iq  the  city ;  though  this  very 
king  had  himSelf  pardoned  Buckerel,  by  his  letters 
patent,  before  he  presumed  to  return  to  his  native 
country. 

From  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  it  ap* 
pears,  that  the  Sherift'  of  Kent  was,  in  this  year, 
commanded  to  send  the  king  one  hundred  ship-loads 
of  ^ey  stone,  fof-the.  works  erecting  at  Westminster. 
This  was  probably  the  new  Abbey  Church  there, 
thongh  he  did  not  live  to  finish  the  two  western 
towers. 

In  the  year  following  the  king  extorted  a  thousand 
marks  more  fi*om  the  citizens ;  and  not  long  after- 
wards he  seized  upon  the  liberties  of  the  city,  and 
degraded  the  magistrates,  for  a  &Ise  judgment  given 
i^inst. Margaret  Veil,  a  poor  widow;  on  which  oc- 
casion WiUiaoi  Haverel,  and  Edward  of  Westmin- 
ster, 
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»ter,  were,  by  the  king,  ^fpointed  Cufiodes  of  tha 
city  of  London. 

The  houses  of  the  city  of  tx>ndon  were,  at  this 
time,  mostly  covered  or  thatched  with  straw^:  for  it 
appears,  by  Stow  and  other  historians,  that  ahsordi-^ 
nance  which  had  been  issued  some  years  before,  was, 
in  1346,  renewed,  viz.  that  all. the  houses  therein 
should  be  covered  with  tiles  or  slates,  instead  of 
straw;  more  especially  such  as  stood  contigupiis  in 
the  best  streets,  which  were  then  but  few,  con^pared 
to  our  days.  Foifl^what  is  now  the  heart  of  the  city 
was,  it  seems,  a  void  place  called  Crowniields,  from 
the  Crown  Inn  there  ;  the  bulk  of  the  city  being 
then  more  to  the  .eastward. 

In  tlie  same  year,  says  Madox*  "  King  Benry  III. 
of  England  grants  or  dedicates  to  God  and  St.  Ed- 
ward, and  to  the  church  of  Westminster,  for  thp  re- 
edifying  of  that  fabric,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds,  which  was  due  to  him  by  lico* 
ricia,  the  widpw  of  David,  a  Jew  of  Oxford. 

About  the  same  period,  the  king  commanded  the 
mayor  and  aherif!s,  upon  the  oaths  of  twelve  w^orthy 
citizens,  to  choose  one  of  the  best  artists  in  the  cit)^ 
for  the  king's  custos  cunei,  or  keeper  of  the  mint,  in 
the  stead  of  Walter  le  Fleming,  deceased.  Where- 
upon they  chose  John  Hasdell,  who,  being  presented 
at  the  Exchequer  by  the  sheriff?,  was  sworn  said  ad- 
mitted. 

This  same  year,  as  appears  by  the  following  char- 
ter, the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  pur- 
chased of  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king's  bro- 
ther, his  fee-&rm  of  Queenhithe,  in  Thames-street, 
with  all  the  rights,  customs,  and  appurtenances  here- 
unto belonging.  For  which  they  were  to  pay  to  the 
said  earl,  his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  a  quit- 
*  HUt.  of  Exch.  Chap.  xx.  p.  549. 
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rent  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  The  articles  of 
which  agreement  were  confirmed  by  the  king  in  this 
form : 

"  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
"  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitain, 
"  and  Earl  of  Anjou ;  To  all  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
"  Priors,  Earls,  Barons,  Justices,  Sheriffs,  Rulers, 
"  Ministers,  and  all  Bailifl^,  and  his  faithful  Subjects, 
*'  greeting. 

"  Know  ye,  that  we  have  seen  a  covenant  made 
"  between  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  our  brother,  on 
**  the  one  part,  and  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of 
**  the  city  of  London,  on  the  other  part,  in  these 
"  words :  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry, 
"  the  son  of  King  John,  on  the  day  of  the  translation 
"  of  Saint  Edward,  this  covenant  was  made  at  West- 
"  minster,  between  the  right  honourable  man, 
"  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  on  the  one  part,  and 
^  John  Gisors,  then  mayor  of  the  city  of  London, 
**  and  the  commonalty  of  the  same  city  of  London, 
"  on  the  other  part,  for  and  concerning  certain  exac- 
•*  tions  and  demands  belonging  to  Queenhithe,  of 
•*  the  city  of  London;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  said 
**  earj  hath  granted  for  him  and  his  heirs,  that  the 
"  said  mayor,  and  all  the  mayors  after  him,  and  all 
•*  the  commonalty  of  the  said  city,  may  have  and 
**  hold  the  said  Queenhithe,  with  ail  their  liberties, 
"  customs,  and  other  things  to  the  same  belonging, 
"in  fee-farm,  paying  therefore  yearly  to  the  said 
**  earl,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  fifty  pounds,  at  two 
"  ter^ns  in  the  year,  at  Clerkenwell ;  that  is  to  say, 
**  at  the  close  of  Easter  twenty-five  pounds ;  and  jOv 
**  Octavis  of  Saint  Michael  twenty-five  pounds ;  and 
"  for  the  more  surety  thereof,  to  the  part  of  the  chi- 
**  pography  remaining  with  the  mayor  and  commonalty 
^  of  London,  tlie  said  earl  hath  put  his  seal ;  and  to 

VOL*.  I.  Q  "  tl^i 
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"  the  writing  thereof  reaiaining  with  the  said  earl,  ^« 
"  foresaid  mayor  and  commonalty  have  set  their  com- 
"  mon  seal.  We,  therefore,  allowing  and  approving 
"  the  said  covenant,  do,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  grant 
"  and  confirm  the  same:  These ^me  being  witnesses, 
"  Ralph,  son  of  Nicholas,  Richard  de  Grey,  John 
♦*  William,  his  brothers,  Paul  Faiur,  Ralph  de 
^'  Waunty,  and  John  Gubaud. 

"  Given  by  our  hand,  at  Windsor,  the  twenty- 

**  sixth  day  of  Februaiy,  in  the  twenty-first  year 

"  of  our  reign/' 

For  this  record  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  pay 
fifteen  casks  of  wine,  the  value  of  which  may  be  col- 
lected from  Rymer*,  who  has  preserved  a  letter 
written  by  King  Henry  to  Joan,  Countess  of  Flan- 
ders and  l^Iainault,  which  relates  to  the  seizure  of 
merchants'  effects  on  both  sides.  In  it  he  promises 
**  to  make  good  one  hundred  and  tour  pounds  ster- 
ling, for  fifty-two  dolia  or  tons  of  wine,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Flanders  merchants." 

The  parliament  which  met  in  1247>  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  continual  and  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  the  pope,  resolved  to  send  letters  to  him  in 
the  name  of  the  nation,  requesting  him  to  abstain 
from  such  intolerable  exactions,  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  the  people  to  comply  with  them:  and 
these  letters  were  sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  the 
city  of  I^ndon. 

On  the  ISth  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  Lon- 
don and  the  parts  adjacent  were  greatly  damaged  by 
an  earthquake. 

Henry's  continual  extravagancies  determined  the 
parliament,  which  met  at  Westminster,  in  1248,  to 
grant  no  more  aid  for  such  puq)Oses.  He  therefore 
dissolved  them,  and  was  mean  enough  to  think,  of 

♦  Feed,  Vol.  I.  p.  S6», 
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selling  oi^  pawning-  the  crown  jewels,  &c.  and  being* 
told  that  he  might  dispose  of  them  in  London,  his 
majesty  replied,  "  That  the  clownish  Londoners, 
who  call  themselves  barons,  and  abound  in  all  things, 
are  an  immense  treasure  of  themselves;  and  further, 
that  it  was  his  opinion,  if  the  treasure  of  Augustus 
Caesar  were  to  be  sold,  the  city  of  London  could 
purchase  it."  However,  he  took  another  method  with 
them.  He  granted  an  annual  fair  to  be  held  at  Tot- 
hill,  Westminster,  with  an  injunction  to  the  citizens 
of  London  to  carry  on  no  commerce,  during  the  time 
of  that  fair,  either  within  or  without  doors.  To  sup- 
press or  recall  which  grant,  he  obliged  the  Londoners 
to  pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  And  his  tyranny 
towards  them  in  particular  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  in  Christmas,  124-9,  his  majesty  came  and  lived 
upon  them,  begged  large  new-year's  gifts  of  them, 
and^  after  his  removal  from  thence,  he  compelled 
them  to  pay  20001.  and  encouraged  his  servants  to 
take  goods,  particularly  provisions  for  the  use  of  hia 
kitchen,  out  of  the  citizens'  shops  by  force. 

When  it  grew  so  evident  that  there  was  no  end  of 
Henry's  tyranny :  and  that  neither  honour,  justice, 
conscience,  religion,  nor  their  dear-bought  liberties, 
confirmed  and  sworn  to,  were  able  to  prevent  their 
being  treated  as  the  worst  of  slaves,  many  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens  withdrew  from  business  into 
the  country.  But  the  city  l^eing  all  hi^  hopes  of 
aid  in  the  time  of  distress,  the  king,  alarmed  at  a 
resolution,  which  might  at  length  depojmlate  that  re- 
source, had  recourse  to  dissimulation,  and  in  1250, 
ordered  the  city  magistrates  to  attend  him  at  West- 
minster, and  there,  in  the  presence  of  his  nobility, 
promised  never  more  to  oppress  the  citizen*. 

This  appeased  their  fears,  and  kept  them  in  the 

city.     But  the  king  only  sought  an  opportunity  to 

strike  a  more  intolerable  blow,  and  to  spoil  them 

4  more. 
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more.  He  began,  in  195 1,  with  the  Italian  usurers, 
who,  under  tt^e  name  of  being  the  pope's  merchant^^ 
had  long  carried  on  a  lucrative  and  illicit  trade  of 
usury  with  impunityi  Henry  ordered  prosecutions 
against  them:  some  were  imprisoned;  others  took 
sanctuary.  But  they  were  at  last  perniitted  to  resume 
their  destructive  conunerce,  upon  paying  a  consider- 
able sum  to  the  king. 

About  the  same  time  Fitz-Mary,  who  had  disgusted 
the  city,  by  purchasing  the  office  of  sheriff  from  the 
king,  in  1239j-and  now  one  of  the  aldermen,  wfi(sde* 
graded  from  his  office  for  being  a  principal  in  the  un« 
just  verdict  against  Margaret  \'^eil,  mentioned  above^ 
and  for  other  mal-practices  tending  to  the  dishonour 
of  the  city; 

In  the  following  year  the  citizens  were  summoned 
to  -Westminster,  where  the  king  proposed  to  them  the 
undertaking  of  the  holy  war,  which  being  decUned 
by  all  except  three,  Henry  upbraided  them  in  the 
most  opprobrious  language,  calling  them  base,  ig- 
noble mercenaries,  and  scoundrels;  and  shortly  after, 
he  not  only  obliged  them  to  pay  him  twenty  marks 
in  gold,  equal  to  two  hundred  in  silver,\  but  ordered 
all  the  shops  in  the  city  to  be  kept  shut,  Tothill  fair  to 
be  held  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  fourpence  per  day 
to  be  paid  by  them  for  the  maintenance  of  a  white 
bear  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  its  keeper, 

This,  with  other  mal-treatment,  at  length  produced 
that  aversion  to  the  king  in  the  citizens,  which  he  and 
his  friends  soon  felt  the  woeful  effects  of.  Still  the 
king  was  unwearied  in  seeking  new  occasions  of  op- 
pressing them,  and,  in  the  next  year,  ordered  some  of 
bis  domestics  to  interrupt  the  young  citizeas  in  their 
diversions  at  theQuintin,  and  provoke  them,  by  the 
most  insolent  treatment,  to  blows.  This  furnished 
him  with  another  pretence  to  extort  money  from  the 
Londoners^  w  ho  were  compelled  to  pay  him  one 

^  thousand 
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thousand  marks  as  a  compensation.  Sh(ntly  aft^ 
this,  the  sherif&  were  commanded,  by  an  exchequer 
writ,  to  distrain  the  citizens  for  the  queen's  gold. 

A  quarrel  happening  between  the  citizens  and 
tUchard,  the  king's  brother,  relative  to  the  exchai^e 
of  some  lands,  the  latter  accused  the  mayor  of  con** 
niving  at  tlie  iniquitous  practices  of  bakers  who  sold 
bread  short  of  weight;  upon  which  the  king  de- 
prived the  city  of  its  most  valuable  liberties,  giving 
the  command  of  it  to  a  custos,  and  deposed  the 
mayor.  However,  Henry  granted  them  the  follow- 
ing charter,  upon  their  paying  six  hundred  marks  to 
Richard,  and  five  hundred  marks  to  himself. 

"  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  £nglan^, 
"  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Aquitain^ 
"  and  Earl  of  Anjou ;  To  his  Archbishops,  Bishops; 
"  Abbots,  Priors,  Earls,  Barons,  Justices,  Sherifis, 
^^  Rulers,  Ministers,  and  all  his  Bailiffs  and  faithful 
"  People,  greeting : 

"  Kjiow  ye^  that  we  have  granted,  for  us  and  our 
^^  heirs,  and  confirmed  it  by  this  ou(  present  charter, 
"  That  our  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  may  have 
"  and  hold  all  their  liberties  and  free  customs,  which 
"  they  had  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  our  'Grand- 
"  father,  and  which  they  had  by  charters  of  our  an- 
"  cestors,  kings  of  England,  as  they  more  freely  and 
"  better  had  the  same,  and  they  mast  freely  and 
"  fully  have  and  use  the  same  for  ever. 

"  Also  we  have  granted  to  the  said  citizens, 
"  That  every  mayor,  whom  they  shall  chuse  in  our 
"  city  of  London  (we  being  not  at  Westminster),  they 
"  may  yearly  present  to  the  barons  of  our  Exchequer^ 
^'  that  he  may  be  admitted  by  them  as  mayor,  so, 
"  notwithstanding)  at  the  next  coming  of  us  or  our 
"  heirs  to  Westminster  or  London,  be  be  presented 
**  to  us  or  our  heirs,  and  so  admitted  mayor.    And 

"  we 
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"**  we  will  and  command,  for  ns  and  our  hern,  that, 
**  out  of  the  iknn  of  our  city  of  London,  there  be 
"  allowed  tx)  our  sheriff  of  the  said  city,  yearly,  in 
"  his  said  account,  seven  pounds,  at  our  Exchequer^ 
"  for  the  liberty  of  St  Paul's,  London:  And  that  our 
*'  citizens  throughout  all  our  dominions,  as  well  on 
^  this  side  the  sea  as  beyond,  be  quit  of  all  toll  and 
"  custom  tor  ever,  as  in  the  charters  of  the  aforesaid 
*'  kings  is  granted.  And  we  forbid,  upon  our 
"  forfeiture,  that  none  presume  henceforth  to  vex  or 
^^  disquiet  the  said  citizens,  contrary  to  this  liberty 
"  and  our  grant. 

**  These  being  witnesses :  the  Reverend  Father 
"  P.  Bishop  of  Hertford ;  Richard,  Earl  of 
'^  Cornwall,  our  brother ;  Peter  de  Salund  ; 
**  John  Mansal,  Provost  of  Beverley  ;  Mr.  Wit- 
"  liam  Kelken,  Archif  Coventr}^ ;  Bartino 
**  d'Cryel ;  John  d'Lassington  ;  John  d'Grey ; 
"  Henry  d  Wingham  ;  Robert  Walreand,  Wil- 
"  liam  d'Grey  ;  Nicholas  d  •  St.  Mauro  ;  Wil- 
"  liam  Gerumne,  and  others.  Given  by  our 
"  hand,  at  Windsor,  the  twelfth  day  of  June. 
'^  in  the  thirtj^-seventh  year  of  our  reign.'* 

By  this  charter,  the  ancient  rights  and  immunities 
of  the  citizens  are  not  only  confirmed,  but  likewise 
an  additional  privilege  granted  them,  whereby  they, 
in  absence  of  the  king,  may  present  their  new  mayor 
to  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  yearly ;  whereas 
formerly  they  were  obliged  to  repair  to  the  king's  re- 
sidence, in  any  part  of  England,  to  present  their  chief 
magistrate;  and, besides, the  king  allowed  the  sheriffs 
of  London  seven  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  annually 
paid  at  passing  their  accounts  at  the  Exchequer,  for  a 
piece  of  ground  formerly  belonging  to  the  city,  but 
then  annexed  to  St  Paul's  Church. 

CHAP.  vni. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

The  City  is  still  oppressed  by  King  Henry, — The  Sherijff 
and  the  Mayor  tmprismied. — A  valuable  Present  obtain^ 
ed  from  it  by  the  King's  ilUuimour.^^Escape  oj  John 
Gate. — The  City  tauaged, — Its  Liberties  seized  upon^ 
and  a  Gustos  appointed.'^A  roll  of  Complaints  against 
the  Magistrates^  found  at  Windsor. — A  Servant  of 
William  de  Faience  stoned  to  death, — The  City  Walls 
and  Bulwarks  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  Citizens. 
— An  illegal  Court,  of  Itinerancy  held. — Dreadful 
Famine  and  want  of  Money. — Coining  of  Gold  in  this 
reign^ — Slow  progress  of  Commerce. 

The  king's  enmity  to  the  city,  and  his  insatiable 
craving  for  money,  were  not  yet  appeased  ;  for  we. 
learn  trom  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  that, 
in  1254,  he  commanded  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer 
to  execute  judgment  against  the  citizens  of  London, 
for  some  arreai's  of  the  tax  called  the  Queen's  Gold ; 
and  soon  after  the  sheriffs  were  committed  to  the 
Marshalsea  prison  on  that  account  And,  in  the 
same  year,  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  were  again  com- 
mitted for  arrears  of  an  aid  towards  the  king's  voyage 
to  Gascony. 

On  his  return  in  the  next  year,  the  Londoners,  as 
usual,  sent  a  deputation  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
«afe  arrival,  and  to  make  him  the  customary  present 
of  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  Henry,  instead  of 
thanking  them,  told  them  that  was  his  right,  and  that, 
if  they  wished  to  obtain  his  favour,  they  must  give 
him  something  of  gieater  value.  The  citizens,  un- 
willing* to  disoblige  him,  presented  him  with  a 
valuable  piece  of  plate  of  curious  workmanship. 

About  the  same  time  a  prisoner  in  Newgate, 
named  John  Gate,  otherwise  Offrem,  having  made 

his 
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his  escape,  the  king  ordered  the  mayor  and  sherifis 
to  attend  him  at  the  Tower  of  London,  where,  being 
satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  m^yor,  he  suffered 
him  to  depart,  but,  notwithstanding  the  charge  against 
the  sherifis  was  unsui^>oited  by  the  least  shadow 
of  (juth  or  argument,  he  confined  them  in  the  Tower 
for  a  month. 

The  state  of  the  case  was  this :  as  soon  as  the 
above  criminal  was  apprehended,  the  bishop  of  Lon 
don  desired  leave  of  the  sherifi^  to  commit  him  to 
Newgate,  which  the  sheriffs  agreed  to,  on  condition 
thai  the  l^shop  should  appoint  proper  persom  to  pre- 
vent his  escaping ;  the  bishop  accordinglyset  a  guard 
over  him,  which  assisted  him  in  his  elopement. 

Notwithstanding  the  truth' of  this  appeared  on  the 
examination  of  the  sheriffs  at  the  Tower,  the  king 
compelled  the  citizens  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  thousand 
marks,  and  degraded  both  the  sheriffs. 

Shortly  after  this  the  citizens  were  summoned  to 
attend  the  king,  to  have  their  city  tallaged,  when 
Henry  demanded  the  sum  of  three  thousand  marks ; 
but  after  some  deliberation  with  the  principal  citizens, 
Ralph  Hardel,  the  mayor,  told  the  king  that  two 
thousand  marks  should,  if  he  pleased,  be  immediately 
paid  into  the  hands  of  his  treasurer,  but  that  they 
neither  could  nor  would  give  any  more. 

Upon  this,  the  king  ordered  his  lawyer  to  seek  for 
a  precedent  for  tallaging  the  city,  and  several  being 
found,  the  citizens  paid  the  sum  demanded  without 
farther  hesitation. 

The  sheriffs  being  ordered  to  distrain  the  citizens 
for  the  queen's  gold,  they,  at  the  return  of  the  writ, 
told  the  barons  that  they  had  not  brought  tiie  money, 
not  being  able  to  find  purchasers  for  certain  vadia, 
or  goods,  which  they  had  seized ;  upon  which,  they 
were  ordered  to  attend  the  barons,  and  bring  the  said 
vadia,  on  a  day  appointed. 

The 
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The  sherifis  attended  agreeable  to  their  instru^ 
tion8,  when  they  informed  the  barons,  that  above  a 
thousand  citizens,  consisting  of  drapers,  spicers,  and 
other  tradesmen,  had  made  a  stout  resistance,  and 
would  not  suffer  their  property  to  be  carried  off. 

Upon  this  declaration  the  sheriffs  were  im^ 
mediately  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  but  wera 
speedily  bailed  by  the  whole  community  of  London^ 
reprcijented  in  the  persons  of  Michs^l  Toney,  Robert 
llardel,  Thomas  Adrian,  and  Simon  de  Cobham. 

This  incensing  Henry,  he  degraded  the  n^ayor, 
appointed  his  under  treasurer  custos  of  the  city,  and^ 
seized  upon  the  liberties  of  the  citizens,  for  the  re- 
storation of  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
enormous  sum  of  four  thousand  marks.  Besides 
which,  the  king  commanded  the  barons  of  the  Ex-* 
chequer  not  to  admit  either  the  new  sheri^  or  the 
mayor  to  their  offices,  until  the  city  had  discharged  a 
debt  of  five  hundred  pounds,  due,  to  Luke  de  Luca, 
and  company:  and,  accordingly,  before  they  were 
admitted,  they  were  obliged  to  bind  themselves  in 
the  sum  of  twenty  marks  <h  gold,  equal  to  ten  pounds 
in  weight,  to  satisfy  tliis  demand  before  the  feast  of 
All  Saints.  . 

In  the  year  following,  we  meet  with  an  extraordi- 
nary narrative  of  a  fact,  that  gave  the  court  a  great 
handle  to  exercise  their  power  upon  the  city ;  but  it 
is  related  very  differently  by  divers  authors.  It  was 
occasioned  by  a  roll  of  accusations,  against  certain 
city  magistrates,  found  at  Windsor,  during  the  king's 
residence  in  that  castle.  Fabian  relates  this  to  be  a 
roil  of  fictitious  cranes,  and  an  unjustifiable  artifice  to 
oppress  the  Londoners ;  and  that  by  means  hereof 
the  king  sque^sed  large  sums  from  the  parties  ac-* 
cused.  fiut  Manwood,  and  others,  represent  that 
roll,  which  tbfey  say  was  found  in  the  kings  ward- 
robe,  at  Windsor,  i^aled  with  green  wax,  to  have 
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been  secretly  dropt  di^e  by  some  discontented  citi- 
isens :  in  A^hich  were  contained  many  articles  against 
the  mayor  and  hiA  counsellors,  for  having  oppressed 
their  fellow-citizens  with  tallages  and  in  other  ways. 
Whereupon  the  king,  to  come  at  the  truth,  com- 
manded John  Mansel,  one  of  his  chief  justices,  to 
summon  a  folkmote  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  Before 
whom,  Mansel  read  the  said  roll ;  adding,  that  his 
majesty  would  not  suffer  his  city  to  be  aggrieved,  and 
that  he  desired  to  know  who  those  rich  men  were 
that  had  been  favoured  in  collecting  the  tallage  ;  and 
who,  among  the  poor,  that  had  been  oppressed  ;  and 
whether  the  mayor  and  his  counsellcvs.  had  applied 
any  part  of  the  tallages  to  their  own  use.  He  then 
ordered  the  aldermen  to  call  their  wardmotes,  and 
that  there  the  men  of  every  ward  should,  in  the 
absence  of  the  aldermen,  elect  thirty-«ix  men  before 
that  tnne  talliated ;  and  tluik  all  these  should  on 
such  a  day  appear,  about  one  of  the  clock,  at  St.  Paul's, 
before  him  and  others  of  the  king's  council.  They 
were  chosen  and  appeared  accordingly.  JBut  when 
ManseL  commanded  them  to  make  inquiry,  and  certify 
upon  oath,  concerning  the  said  articles  of  con^itaint, 
they  •refiised ;  alleging  that,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  city,  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  inquire 
any  thing  upon  oath,  extcept  in  cases  where  life  and 
member  and  title  of  land,  were  concerned.  Neither 
could  the  king's  council  by  any  argument  prevail 
with  them  to  make  the  inquisition. 

However,  the  court  determined  to  by  an  expc* 
dient  to  prevail  with  the  citizeHis  to  assent  to  the  oath 
poposed  against  their  Uberties.  The  king  sent 
Michael  Tony  and  Adam  de  Paainger  to  sumnaon 
the  citissens  at  Guildhall^  and,  in  his  name,  to  assure 
the  i^ayor  and  the  people  thete  assembled,  that  ke 
did  promise  tx>  preserve  all  their  liberties  entire  :  hut 
that,  for  the  amendoient  of  the  ei^,  it  was  his  royai 
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will  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  upon  oath  con- 
cerning die  complaints  aforesaid,  so  that  none  might 
£iU  under  his  royal  displeasure,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  laws,  but  the  guilty  only ;  and  th.at  they 
might  suffer  without  any  damage  to  the  pubtic  cnr 
commonalty.  And  these  orators  were  seconded  so 
effectually  by  Mansel  and  others,  that  the  people, 
not  considering  the  consequences  of  such  a  consent, 
cried  out  yea,  yea.  Upon  which,  Mansel  imme-» 
diately  seized  the  city  into  the  king's  hands ;  remov- 
ed the  mayor  and  chamberlain  from  their  offices, 
before  conviction;  delivered  the  custody  of  the  city 
to  the  constable  of  the  tower;  appointed  new 
sherifi^ ;  and,  having  sealed  up  the  tallage  rolls^  left 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  chamberlain,  to  be  forth-' 
cmning  upon  his  majesty's  command. 

Now  the  inquisition  began  by  the  thirty-six  jurats 
of  each  ward ;  who,  having  finished  their  interrogator 
ries  aind  answers,-  toffether  with  the  mayor,  sherifis^ 
and  aldermen,  attended  his  majesty  at  Westminster ; 
where  all  the  aldermen  were  called  by  name,  and 
four  men  of  every  ward  appeared  before  the  barons 
of  the  Exchequer  and  other  commissioners;  an4 
Mansel  informed  Nicholas  Batt,  then  mayor,  and 
several  others,  that  the  king  had  resolved  to  prose*^ 
cute  them  for  the  oppressions  and  injuries  done  by 
them  to  the  men  of  his  city.  And,  having  caused 
a  part  of  the  said  inquisition  to  be  re^,  Mansel  con»- 
<:luded,  ^'  that  the  city  was  oppressed  and  destroyed, 
by  them  and  dieir  councils/^  especially  in  changing 
the  manner  of  making  the  tallage  ;  because  the  last 
roll  thereof  had  not  been  read,  as  usual,  before^  aU 
the  people,  properly  summoned  ;  and  that  the  mayor 
•and  his.  council  had  altered  the  roll  at  their  pfeaiure, 
to  skreen  some  people  and  to  burthen  others. 

The  accused  pleaded  a  discontinuance  of  the  cus- 
tom of  readmg  the  tallage-roU  in  GuildliaU,  for  ten 

years; 
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years:  and  flatly  denied  the  possibility  of  their  cor- 
rupting or  falsifying  the  said  roll;  because  it  was 
made  out  by  men  chosen  by  the  whole  community^ 
and  sworn  to  do  justice,  and  then  sealed  with  the 
common  seal  of  the  city.  Therefore  they  offered  to 
put  themselves  upon  trial  by  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  city. 

This  offer  was  not  satisfactory.  Mansel  did  not 
like  a  city  jury  in  such  a  cause.  Therefore  the  afiair 
was  next  morning  laid  before  the  king  in  council; 
where  Ralph  Hardel  and  Nicholas  Batt  threw  them-' 
selves  upon  the  king's  mercy,  with  a  salvo  to  the 
liberties  of  themselves  and  their  fellow* citizens. 
Then  the  king  commanded  the  other  six,  accused  of 
mal-practices,  to  be  prosecuted  for  giving  bad  coun- 
sel to  the  mayor  Batt ;  by  which  there  had  been  un* 
just  tallages  made,  and  weights  and  measures  had 
been  altered,  without  the  consent  of  the  king.  How- 
ever these  six  persisted  in  their  innocency,  alleging 
that  the  weights  and  measures  had  been  managed  for 
the  public  good,  and  desired  to  be  tried  by  twelve 
men  of  their  city  before  the  king,  according  to  their 
taws  and  customs. 

This  embarrassed  the  court  more:  and  the  king  had 
recourse  to  another  expedient;  so  to  manage  the 
people  at  a  folkmote,  as  to  gain  their  denial  of  any 
feuch  custom.  The  folkmote  met  next  day,  with 
such  a  mixed  appearance  of  strangers,  non-freemen, 
ai^d  servants,  without  any  aldermen;  that  the  ac- 
cused aldermen,  giving  all  up  for  lost  in  such  a  mob, 
departed  from  their  resolution  of  abiding  by  the  rights 
of  the  city,  and  desired  they  might  be  tried  by  whom 
the  king  pleased.  But  Mansel,  obtaining  the  folk- 
mote's  approbation  of  the  king's  proceedings,  com- 
manded the  accused  to  appear  before  the  king-in 
person^  on  the  next  day,  in  Westminster-hall,  where 
the  king  <^  sit  in  person  as  judg^  in  this  cause,  and 
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coftimanded  Henry  de  Batten,  chi^f  justice,  to  pass 
sentence  of  degradation  on  the  accused  aldermen,. 
and  to  declare  that  they  were  dismissed  from  their 
bailiwicks,  and  lay  at  the  king's  mercy,  so  as  n^ver 
to  be  restored  to  their  offices,  without  the  royal  per- 
mission :  but  that  his  majesty  gave  them  leave  to  re* 
turn  home.  Yet  after  a  long  scrutiny  into  the  cham^ 
berlain's  accounts,*  &c.  made  daily  before  Mansel  and 
others,  nothing  whs  found  of  complaint,  that  might 
justly  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  parties  accused. 
Wherefore  the  king,  to  put  an  end  to  ail  these  troubles, 
commanded  a  folkmote  to  attend  him  at  St.  Paul's  ' 
Cross,  on  the  day  before  St.  Leonard,  in  the  forty-* 
third  year  of  his  reign ;  before  whom,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  council,  and  of  John  Mansel,  he  re* 
stored  Arnold  Thedman  to  his  royal  favour,  and  to  his 
bailiwick  of  an  alderman;  being  certified  of  his  in- 
nocence in  regard  to  the  accusation  laid  against  him. 

At  the  same  time  he  acquainted  the  citizens  with 
his  intention  to  cross  the  seas  to  his  foreign  dominions; 
promised  to  preserve  their  rights  and  liberties  entire, 
and  further  he  granted  them  certain  privileges,  viz. 
"  That,  for  the  liiture,  every  citizen  should  have 
liberty  to  plead  his  own  cause,  without  being  ob-^ 
liged  to  employ  a  lawyer,  except  in  pleas  that  might 
concern  the  crown ;  that  the  wisdom  of  the  court  be- 
ings certified  of  the  truth  of  the  affair  without  any 
colouring,  they  might  decree  equal  and  just  jud^ 
meat  to  the  parties  concerned.*' 

Thus  it  appears,  that  this  prosecution  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  an  artifice  of  the  court;  but  to  the  dis- 
contented part  of  the  commonalty,  who  tliought 
themselves  aggrieved  in  the  tallage,  &c.  The  court, 
which  on  other  occasions  showed  such  dislike  to  the 
city,  perhaps  did  prosecute  tliis  dark  complaint  with 
more  acrimony  than  becomes  the  father  of  a  people, 
when  justice  calls  him  to  ^protect  tho  innocent  and 
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punish  the  guilty.  But  it  does  not  i^peur  that  the 
'  king,  after  a  strict  inquiry,  perverted  justice,  to  sa* 
tiate  a  desire  of  revenge  upon  those  he  found  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  laid  against  them.  And  it  ought 
to  be  a  memorial  and  cauticm  to  the  citizens,  at  all 
times,  not  to  o;  irees  one  another,  nor,  by  civil  dis- 
sensions and  intestine  broils,  to  expose  their  liberties 
and  privileges  to  the  inercy  of  even  the  best  of  kin^. 

To  render  this  narrative  more  intelligible,  at  the 
present  time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  a  ft4k- 
mote  was  an  assemblage  of  the  whole  of  the  com- 
monalty, in  St.  PauFs  church-yard,  to  which  they 
were  summoned  by  a  great  beU,  in  a  tower  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church.  This  meeting  was  deemed 
the  supreme  assembly  of  the  city.  When  a  tallage 
was  to  be  levied  on  the  city,  certain  perscms  were 
chosen  by  the  commonalty,  at  Guildhall,  and  sworn 
.  to  make  a  just  roll,  which,  when  made,  was  to  be 
read  to  the  people  to  prevent  partiality,  after  which, 
the  common  seal  was  affixed  to  it,  and  it  dien  be- 
came an  instrument  to  oblige  and  bind  the  citizens 
according  to  its  tenor.  The  discontinuance  of  this 
custom  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  eomplaints. 
•  In  the  same  year,  a  person  in  the  service  of  Wil- 
liam de  Valence,  half  brother  to  the  king,  having, 
without  the  least  provocation,  dangerously  wounded 
several  of  the  citizens,  was  stoned  to  death  by  the 
populace;  at  which  Henry  was  so  highly  offended, 
that  he  commanded  the  immediate  attendance  of  the 
mayor,  who  obeyed  the^summons,  and  in  his  defence, 
pleaded  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  controul  the 
resentment  of  the  affronted  populace;  with  which 
excuse  the  king  appeared,  at  the  time,  to  be  satisfied. 

The  city  i^alls  and  bulwarks  having  fallen  into  de- 
cay, Henry  obliged  the  citizens  to  repair  them  at  a 
very  great  expense.  He  also  commanded  Sir  Hugh 
Bigot,  an  itinerant  judge,  to  hold  a  court  of  itinierancy 
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b  London,  contraiy  to  its  ancient  rights  and  liberties. 
Many  things  done  by  this  court  were  incompatible 
with  the  firanchises  and  immunities  of  die  city,  among 
otliers,  some  bakers,  charged  with  mal-pcactice& 
were  set  upon  tumbrels,  or  dung-carts,  and  exposed 
through  the  streets. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  nation  was  visit- 
ed by  a  dreadful  famine,  occasioned  by  too  muck 
rain.  Wheat,  according  to  the  Chronicon  Preciosum, 
was  so.  excessive  dear  as  one  pound  four  shillii^  per 
quarter,which,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  mooey,  is  equal  to  nine  shiUings  of  our  coin,  per 
bushel.  To  heighten  the  distress,  the  whole  nation, 
and  particularly  the  city  of  London,  was  so  drained 
of  mon^  by  the  king^s  continual  extortions,  together 
with  dioee  of  the  pope,  and  by  a  sum  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  pound  having  been  carried  into  Germany, 
by  Richard,  King  of  tlie  Romans,  that  the  most 
eminent  citizens  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
provisions  for  their  families,  and  the  poor  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  eating  dead  dc^,  and  other 
carrion,  and  even  the  wash  given  to  swine. 

All  the  historiographers  of  London,  copy  an  asser-^ 
tion  in  Echard's  History  of  England,  which  seems 
utterly  without  probability,  viz.  "  That  in  Ihis  forty- 
first  year  of  King  Henry  IlL  he  caused  a  penny  of 
fine  gold  to  be  coined,  of  the  weight  of  two  sterhngs,'^ 
i.e.  two  silver  pence,   "  apd  commanded  that  it 
should  pBss  for  twenty  shillings,  which  was  the  first- 
gold  we  find  to  have  been  coined  in  England.*'     Mr. 
Echard  says,  this  account  is  taken  from  an  old  manu«* 
script  chronicle  of  London  ♦    But  as  other  very  au- 
thentic authors  are  silent  with  respect  to  this  early 
coinage  of  gold  in  England,  and  as  our  curious  anti- 
quarian Camden,  with  many  others,  conjecture  that 
gold  was  not  coined  in  any  part  of  Europe,  west  of 
the  Greek  empire,  before  13S0,  and  not  in  England 
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until  twenty-four  years  later,  Mr,  Echard  is  surely 
mistaken. 

Notwithstanding  the  turbulence  of  these,  as  well 
as  of  former  times,  was  a  great  discouragement  to 
commercial  enterprizes,  we  are  still  enabled  to  trace 
its  slow  rise  through  every  obstacle,  Thus  we  find 
that  an  intercourse  had  been  opened  with  Lubeck 
about  this  period,  since  the  king,  at  the  request  of 
his  brother  Richard,  lately  elected  emperor  by  part 
of  the  electors,  granted  their  "  burghers  and  mer- 
chants permission  to  re-ort  to  England  with  their 
merchandize  to  traffic  therewith/^  And,  again,  in 
,  1S60,  by  the  same  intercession,  the  King  granted, 
"  to  the  merchants  of  Almaon  or  Germany,  having 
a  house  at  their  guildhall  in  London^  the  full  con« 
firmation  of  all  the  privileges  granted  to  them  in  for- 
mer reigns," 


*  CIIAP.  IX, 
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CHAP.    IX. 

The  City  agrees  to  the  Oc^ord  ConstittUions. — The  King*s 
Purveyors  obliged  to  pay  ready  Money. — Nefarious  CoU 
lectors  pardoned. — Public  entry  of  the  Kin^  and  Queen. 
— Difference  between  Prince  Edward  ana  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester, '^The  Citizens  sworn  to  be  ttue  to  the  Kingi 
'^Seixure  of  Com  by  the  Constable  of  the  Tawer.'r^ 
Massacre  of  the  Jews, — The  Cily*s  RigfU  to  Distrain  in 
IVestminster  tried. — Robbery  of  the  Treasury  ^  of  tfte 
Knights  Templars4 — Hostilities  between  (he  Kin^  and 
the  Barons, — Institution  of  the  City  Watch. — Citizens 
march  to  Lambeth  to  give  Battle  to  the  King, — Another 

'  Massacre  of  the  Jews. — Further  hostilities  between  the 
King  and  the  Barons* — The  Londoners  destroy  Richard*s 
PakLce  at  Islewwrth.-^The  City  Posts  and  Cmins  tahen^ 
away.^^The  Mayor  and  some  of  the  CilizeTis.sent  to 
Prison,'€md  ihe  (fity  Magistrates  aismissed,—TheKi^'$ 
Pardon  obtained,  on  Payment  of  20,000  Marks, — hn^ 
inunities  granted  to  the  Hanseatic  Mer chants *^--Two 
Bailiffs  chosen. — ^Contest  respecting  the  Election ^^ 
Mayor. -^The  Rebels  get  Po^ession  of  the  City. — Ci/t- 
zens  obliged  to  pay  1000  Marks  for  havihg  destroyed 

i  •  the  Palace  at  Isleworth, — Royal  Charter. — Bailiffs  ap*  ' 

.  pointed  by  the  King,  and  a  Custos  appointed. — The 
King's  revenue  in  the  City, — Cheat  Riot, — The  Govern^ 
Toerd  of  the  City  given  to  Prince  Edward. — The  Citi^ 
zens  again  allowed  ihe  Privilege  of  choosing  their  Magt^ 
ttrates. '•^Dreadful  Inundations  and  Famine. -^Deatk  if 
Henry  ML — IVine  Gangers  appointed  in  Jjmdon.-^New 
Grant  of  Privileges  to  the  Lubeckers. — Merchants  of 
the  Staple. 

The  oppressive  measures  of  this  avaricious  and 
tyranuical  monarch,  being  felt  .by  the  ^hole  natioq, 
became,  at  length,  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  par- 
liament, which  met  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1^58,.  and 
came  to  such  strong  resolutions  as  obhged  th^  ^w^ 
jNid  his  son  to  agree  to,  and  confirm  the  constituidpRs 
,     you  I.  s  framed 
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framed  by  them  for  ascertaining  and  preserving  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  people  from  being  violated  in 
future.  When  this  end  was  oittained,  they  sent  com- 
missioners to  London,  to  acquaint  the  citizens  with 
what  had  been  done,  Tmfl  to  inquire  whether  they 
would  adhere  to,  and  observe  the  said  statutes,  and 
act  vigorously  in  their  defence  against  all  attempts  to 
counteract  them^should  any^uch  be  made^  by  giving 
their  litmoslt  assistance  to  the  barons.  Aiilter  some 
deliberation,  the  citizens  unanimoutdy  ai^^mted,  and 
not  only  bound  themstehres  by  a  written  covenant 
under  nicir  common  seal,  but  Kkewise  swore  to 
maintain  and  defend  them  against  all  infringers 
whomstoever ;  percaving  that  these  provisions  were 
VfeU  Calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  wh<>le  kingdom, 
4>y  restraining  the  illegal  impositions  of  ^e  kmg  and 
his  n^fktious  advise*^. 

lliese  constitutions  being  settled,  the  kingS;  pur- 
veyoris  were  obliged  to  pay  ready*  money  for  every 
thing  they  had  in  London,  except  for  two  tons  of 
wine,  at  two  pounds  per  Ion,  which >the  king  was 
lentifled  to  oiit  of  every  >ship. 
■  :At  the  ctos^  of  this  yetfr,  th^  peiwns  Jippoihted  to 
bollect  money  (dv  reparring  the  city  walls  were  con- 
victed of  embezzling  considerable  sums,  but,  con- 
Uary  to  expectation,  through  the  intercession  of 
Akaftsdl,  die  Chief  Justice,  "they  were  pBrdoK^d,.on 
paying  a  considerable  ^um  of  money  to'dbe  king's 
^sft-c^mer. 

On  Candlemas-day,  in  the  year  1259,  ititog  Henry 
atnd  his  brother  Richard,  with  their  consorts,  made 
*a  public  entry  into  the  city  of  London,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  the  mo^t 
,m'a^ificent  rejoicings. 

'  "  At  this  time  harmony  seemed  to  be  n?stored  be- 
pireeu  thfe  king  and  the  citizens,  for,  prevrotii  tb  hfe 
departure  for  ftance,  in  November  of  this  year,  hte 
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ocdereA  a  fblkmote  to  be  assemblecU  which  he  attend- 
ed, aud  took  his  leave  of  the  citizeas,  promising  that 
h/a  would  maintain  all  their  irights  and  privileges  from 
encroachmeut,  aud  strictly  enjoiuijig  the  mayor  tQ 
b^  vjgiUuxt  in  preserving  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  city,  during  his  absence. 

This  precaution  appears  to  have  been  veryneqes- 
nryi  for,  before  the  king's  return,  such  a  serious 
difference  broke  out  between  Prince  Edward  and  th^ 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  that  it  was  found  necessary  t^ 
sununoo  a  parliament  to  settle  it,  to  which  both  the 
disputants  came,  attended  by  numerous  armed  fol- 
lowers; and,  as  each  o^  them  designed  to  lodge  in 
the  city,  the  mayor  thought  it  prudent  to  consult  the 
regency  on  this  emergency,  who,  haying  taken  the 
advice  of  the  king's  brother  Richard,  directed  him 
not  to  admit  either  party,  and  ordered  him  to  ami 
all  the  citizens  above  the  age  of  fifteen ;  and,  at  the 
same  tune,  a  laige  force  under  the  king's  brother  and 
two  of  the  regency,  were  sent  into  the  cit}%  by  which 
prudent  measures  the  peace  was  preserved  uutil  th^ 
king's  arrival,  who  ordered  the  prince  to  reside  at 
Westminster,  and  the  earl  in  London ;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  affair  was  compromised  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties. 

Uneasy  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Oxford  con- 
stitutions, his  majesty  was  resolved  to  break  with  the 
l)aroQs^  provided  he  could  secure  the  Londoners  to 
his  interest.  Therefore,  in  the^ear  1260,  command- 
ing a  folkinote  to  meet  him  m  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard, on  the  Sunday  before  ValentineVday^  he  cff- 
dered,  that  all  males  of  twelve  years  old,  and  up- 
wards, should  next  day  be  8>vorn  to  be  faithful  to 
the  king  and  his  heir ;  and  that  the  mayor  should 
provide  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  men  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city.  His  majesty  renewed  these  pre- 
cautions next  year;  and  commanded  the  city  wall  to 

be 
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be  finished  with  expedition:  he  repaired  the  decayed 
fortifications  of  the  Tower  of  Loudon ;  and  having 
sworn  the  citizens  a  third  time  to  be  true  and  ikilfifui, 
he  commanded  the  city  to  be  stiongly  guarded,  and 
caused  proclamation,  that  whoever  would  enter  into 
his  service,  should  be  maintained  at  his  expense. 

But  this  artifice  had  tteariy  miscarried  when  the 
king  thought  himself  secure  of  the  Londoners,  should 
he  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms  against  the 
barons:  for  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  by  a  prema« 
ture  seizure  of  some  vessels  loaded  with  com,  upon 
which  he  fixed  his  own  price,  contrary  to  the  express 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  city,  irritated  the  citi- 
zens almost  beyond  remedy.  However,  by  the  judi- 
cious conduct  of  Basset,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  afiair 
was  settled'^Whout  further  ill  consequences.  His 
decision  purported  that,  in  future,  the  constable  of 
the  Tower,  and  his  officers,  should  come  to  the 
market  in  the  city  to  purchase  com  for  tlie  king  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Tower,  and  that  it  should  be 
sold  to  him  for  two-pence  in  the  quarter  less  than  the 
assize  fixed  by  the  mayor.  In  our  times  this  difler- 
ence  in  favour  of  the  king's  officers  may  appear  so 
small,  as  to  be  almost  ridiculous,  yet  if  we  consider 
that  the  price  of  wheat,  as  stated  in  the  Chronicon 
Preciosum,  under  the  years  1243  and  1244,  a  very 
short  time  before  this  decree,  was  only  two  shillings 
per  quarter,  it.  will  be  allowed  that  tlie  advantage 
over  the  labouring  consumer  was,  comparatively, 
veiy  considerable:  and  it  may  also  contribute  to 
show  the  miserable  state  of  the  royal  revenues  in 
those  days,w^hich  made  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  such  methods. 

On  the  ninth  of  November  following,  a  Jew,  who 
had  wounded  a  Christian,  in'  the  church  of  St.  Maiy 
^Cole,  at  the  corner  of  the  Old  Jewry,  was  pursued 
by  the  populace,  and  killed  in  his  own  house:  and 

the 
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the  mob,  hurried  on  by  their,  revengeful  fuiy,  pium 
dered  and  destroyed  the  habitdtiond  of  many  othera 
of  tiiat  persuasion,  and  massacred  all  who  feU  in 
their  way. 

In  the  following  year  a  cause  was  tried  between^ 
the  corporation  of  London  and  the  abbot  of  West* 
minster,  concerning  the  cily^s  right  to  distrain  in 
Westminster;  when  it  was  determined  by  a  Jury, 
consisting  of  twelve  knights  of  the  county  of  Middle^ 
sex,  that  the  sherifis  of  London  had  a  right  to  enter 
the  town  of  Westminster,  even  to  the  gates  of  the 
mbbey,  and  also  into  all  houses  belonging  to  the  ab« 
hot,  and  to  summon  and  distrain  all  and  every  his 
tenants  for  default  of  appearing. 

On  his  return  from  Wales,  in  1263,  Prince  Edward 
broke  open  the  treasury  of  the  monasteiy  of  the- 
knights  templars,  and  took  from  thence  lOOOl.  depo- 
sited there  by  the  citizens.  The  robbing  of  this  sa- 
cred depository  so  enraged  the  Londoners,  that  thqr 
instantly  ran  to  arms,  and  assaulted  and  plundered 
the  houses  of  Lord  Gray,  and  of  other  courtiers;  and 
it  immediately  disposed  them  to  take  part  with  the 
barons,  assembled  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  had 
pubKcly  declared  both  against  the  king  and  the  prince, 
for  violating  the  constitutions  of  Oxford. 

The  barons,  supported  by  a  great  army,  having 
commenced  hostilities  by  destroying  the  estates,  and 
plimdering  the  dwellings  of  ^those  who  were  in  the 
interest  of  the  king  and  the  prince,  called  upon  the 
citizens  for  the  performance  of  their  engagement,  in 
support  of  their  common  rights  and  the  provisions  en** 
tered  into  at  Oxford. 

Their  letter  was  sent  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of 
London,  under  the  seal  of  Simon  de  Mountfort,  eari 
of  Leicester,  theirgeneral ;  whichThomasFitz-Thomas, 
the  mayor,  carried  to  his  majesty,  then  retired  for 
safety  to  the  Tower  of  LcMidoq.   The  king  urged  the 
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m^jfor  te> give  him  hi^ofim^  in  seggF^  to  the  seati* 
meats  o£  llie  cily  oa  t^  -  f mergenit  occaaioa'; 
who^  not  being  pQr4auad4  tQ  coqisuU  h»  bredu-eo^ 
boldly  answered,  "  That  he,  with  his  bretbreu,  tb^ 
nidermeti^  and  eoinmoi^ty  of  die  city  oi'  London, 
bud  frequeadily,  by  bi^  coo^wiud,  beeu  swora  to  obey 
all  such  acta  and  ocdinattcos,  9^  had  been  luade  to  tbie 
honour  of  God»  the  interest  offiud  kio^,  and  good  of 
the  kingdom :  wbich  oaths  they  thought  themselvea 
obliged' m  cowcience  to  keep;  and  that,  to  prevent 
any  fuctber  misundei^tandii^  between  him  and  bia 
ndbility,  on  account  of  foreigners  residing  in  Lond(XH 
ihey  had  taken  a  re^plution  to  expel  all  aliens  out  ok^ 
the  city.''  The  king,  not  d^ing  to  show  bis  resent- 
tneni,  made  no  reply ;  but  seemed  indiilereot  The 
inayOr  returned,  and  reported  the  whde  jkransactioa 
to  the  barons. 

.  It  now  became  necessaiy  to  attend  to  the  security 
t){  the  city,  for  which  purpose,  a  strong  guard  waa 
kept  by  day,  and  palroles  of  hcurse  and  fo^t  by  ni^^t: 
But  a  body  of  thieves  taking  advant£^e  of  this 
circumstance,  add  pretending  to  be  a  part  of  the  foot 
guard,  entered  the  houses  c^  many  of  the  citisena, 
upon  the  plea  of  searching  for  strangers,  and  com-* 
mitted  great  depredations.  This  evil  gave  rise  to  the 
institution  of  the  city  watch)  wbich  was  appointed  ia 
every  ward,  to  prevent  night  robberies  and  house- 
breaking: soon  after  which,  th^  barons  were  a(cU 
mitted  into  the  <^ity. 

Hereupon,  the  king,  finding  himself  dist^ypointed 
^f  the  assistance  which  he  had  expected  from  his 
son,  proposed  an  accommodati<;^,  and,  once  more, 
c^£ered  to  abide  by  the  Oxfoid^  statutes.  This  being 
acoeded  to  by  the  baroi^s  and  citizens,  Henry  re- 
moved from  die  Tower  to  Westminster,  and  sent  a 
message  to  the  mayor  and  citizens,  strictly  enjoining 
iJiem  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  metropolis,  under 
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psM  «f  kis  displeai5Ufe«  *  Bult,  a&thos  acoonmodatioa 
had  been  Ikistily  agmed  to,  the  boBKiB  uadertocSc  to 
ptoome  tbe  kiiig'«  chorMr  to  todiiiiii  all  the  «B«mi| 
tihecties  ^f  the  city,  mld-td  gvemt  l^c»i  suehiurther 
prhril^e^  as  tbey  thought  in^t  contribute  to  ^iti 
proBpdrity. 

But  Henry  never  ifntended  to  mamtMi  the  ffeaee 
longer  tton  served  his  turn-  as  soon,  therefore,  oi 
he  found  himself  «t  hbeity,  his>  ibneign  garrison 
made  «&  eftcuTtton  iiK>m  Windsor  icastle,  and  plun^ 
dereA  the  neighbourhood  ^of  their  proyisioiis,  and  he 
set  ^hoeA  sitrengthenhig  his  party,  which  he  effected 
by  prevaiflfng  with  s<Mne  of  the  barons  to  espotuse 
his  cause. 

t'iflMliiig  thaft  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on 
him,  the  'citit'ens  resolved  io  i^bmh  no  longer  to  the. 
ttbltpfiuy  ^llof  so  £iithless  a  monarch,  and  nxaxched 
iMo  tj»ftbeth  Fieflds,  to  give  him  hitde ;  where  it 
was  agreed  lo  submit  thedr  grievance  tp  the'4ffbitra«- 
laon  ot^^Loiri^,  King  of  l^akice. 

'fiulingifh^wtervid  in  which  they  waited  for  this 
determination  of  the  French  monarch,  it  happened^ 
(ft  4^  WMk  preceding  Ea^er,  in  the  ye^  1264, 
liilttia  disudf^  disaster  l^fel  the  Jews,  occas^ioned  hf 
^eneAof  them  having  endeavoured  to  e^ort  more  than 
%wo  pence  per  ^ve^  for  the  ose  of  tweiTty  shillings^ 
m  thsft  titfte  the  legal  interest,  frbai  a  Lmdoner; 
^b^f^upon,  liie  populace  having  assembled  irom  all 
fUMB  of *^  dty,  attacked  the  Jews  with  so  diaboli^^ 
%al  n  ta^,  <thsft  above  five  hundmd  of  «h^m  wef« 
tM^t  itthumaBfyiBMirdened,  their  synagogue  and  their 
^tms&tA  destroyed,  and  those  wfho  escaped  I^fou^ 
ihe  liUibairity  ef  particidar  persons,  were  secured  tik 
die  Tower  of  London  from  farther  insult.  ' 

•file  tiwatxi  of  the.  Fteil!Gji'?iiagitrfeased  Henry 
1Ktoa|i|he  o6nMitiilioft8)6flD3l{bfd,Qnd  restoradhim  to 
tikl^rmer  powelr.    'fhe  hfuoms  accused  ifbe^f^nch 
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king.of  partiality,  and  had  recourse  to  arms ;  in  wfaich 
tesolution  they  again  involved  the  Londoners ;  who^ 
possessed  with  a  jealousy  that  divers  of  the  aldermen 
and  chief  citifiEens  favoured  the  king's  interest,  the 
populace  usurped  the  government  of  the  city,  re* 
chose  Fitz-Thomas  for  the  mayor,  and  engaged  to  fly 
to  arms  at  the  tolling  of  St.  Paul's  great  bell,  land  to 
march  wherever  their  oiSicers  should  lead  them. 

The  constable  of  the  Tower,  with  a  body  of  men 
under  his  command,  having  joined  the  citizens,  they 
-marched  to  Isleworth,  where  they  destroyed  the 
Iwdaceof  theking  of  theilomans;  and  on  their  re- 
turn puUed  down  the  king's  summer-house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Westminster. 

After  this  they  returned  in  triumph;  and,  having 
joined  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  marched  under  hiscmPr 
mand  to  give  battle  to  the  king ;  biit  his  migiestjr 
retreated  into  Kent,  where  he  prevailed  upon,  the 
Cilique  Ports  to  send  a  number  of  ships  to  block  up 
the  river  Thames,  so  as  to  prevent  the  port  of  Lour 
don  from  receiving  a  supply  of  provisions  or  mer- 
chandize. J  ; 

During  these  distractic^s,  the  ci^  Was  pluiulere4 
by  a  party  which  appeared  for  the  king;  by'  whoon 
the  houses  of  many  of  the  principal  citizens. were 
fobbed;  but  their  greatest  fury  was  directed  agaioaft 
the  Coufsini^  or  Italian  money-lenders,  aQd  the  Jew% 

The  forces  under  the  command  of  the  e^rl  of 
Leicester,  together  with  a  great  body  of  Londoo^a^* 
inarched  in  pursuit  of  the  kmg ;  and  encamped  at  ^ 
place  called  Flexenwith,  in  Su£|Bex,  withip  fijir^ 
miles  of  the  royal  mmy,  and  dispan^hed  the  bisbx^]^ 
of  London  and  Worcester,  to  propose  termp  of  ac- 
commodation. 

Heniy  rejecting  their  pipposids  with  ^^sd^in,  a 

brittle  ensued,  in  which  Piinee  Edward^  witl^.tlm 

troops  under  his  conunaadi  attacked  that  wiog  of  th^ 
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army  which  consisted  of  the  ^ndcHfiers,  who,  being 
altogether  undisciplined,  were  soon  put  to  flight. 

ftiilce  Edward  pursued  them  four  miles,  making 
%  terrible  slaughter ;  but  this  injudicious  <3onduct 
occasioned  tm  royal  army  to  be  totally  routed ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  took  the  King  of 
England,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  Prinoe  Ed* 
ward,  prisoners'. 

Leicester  now  pres^iming  to  usurp  the  government 
into  his  own  halnds,  his  party  were  so  greatly  disgust- 
ed that  many  of  them  joined  that  of  the  king  ;  and 
Prince  Edward^  making  his  escape  from  imprison- 
ment, marched  against  Leicester,  and  gave  hini 
battle,  in  which  the  eart  and  cme  of  his  sons  vvera 
kUled. 

The  king,  having  routed  the  barons,  summoned  a 
parliament  at  Westminster,  about  Christmas,  so  mu^ti 
kk  his  interest,  that  they  eiiacted,  "  That  the  city  of 
Vondon,  for  its  late  rebellion,  should  be  divested  of 
its  fiberties,  its  posts  aixl  chains  takon  away,  and  its 
ptimnpal  citizens  imprisoned,  and  left  to  the  mdrcy  of 
tfie  king.*'  And  it  was  given  out,  that  Henry,  then  at 
Windsor,  at  the  head  of  a  potent  army,  was  deter- 
mined to  &I1  upon,  and  destroy  London.  There- 
fore, notwithstanding  some  of  the  citizens  were  ior 
defending  themselves  at  all  events,  it  was  resolved  to 
ftubmit  to  his  majesty's  mercy.  An  instrument  iii 
tfiPiting,  under  the  city  seal,  was  made  out  accords 
iogiy :  which,  after  strong  application,  was  accepted. 
But  their  posts  and  chains,  the  tokens  of  freedom, 
were  retooled  and  carried  to  the  Tower  ;  and  the 
Mayor  and  forty  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  were 
Of^cJered,  under  the  king^s  safe  conduct,  to  confirm 
befcMre  Che  king  the  said  instrument  of  subinissfen. 

Th^  citizens,  considering  this  safe  coi>duct  as  a 
ftill  security  to  their  persons,  repaired  to  Windsor, 
Whete  l^y  were  treated  widi  great  Indignity,  and 
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committed  to  the  care  of  the  constable  of  the  castle^ 
wlio  confined  them  in  a  large  tower,  where  they  wer« 
very  meanly  accommodated. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  they  were  all 
removed  to  lodgings  prepared  for  them,  except  Fitz- 
Thomas,  the  mayor,  Michael  Tony,  Stephen  Buckerell, 
Thorns^  Pywelldon,  and  John  Fleet,  who,  being  con- 
sidered as  ringleaders  in  the  late  rebellion,  were, 
notwithstanding  their  safe  conduct,  delivered  to 
Prince  Edward,  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  should  think 
proper ;  and  by  his  orders  they  were  closely  con- 
fined in  prison,  till  they  paid  what  was  demanded  for 
their  ransom. 

His  majesty  having  dismissed  the  city  magistrates 
from  their  offices,  appointed  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
earl  of  Hertford,  John  de  Baliol,  Roger  de  Leyburn, 
and  Roger  de  Walerand,  guardians  of  the  city ;  and 
issued  a  writ  to  them,  in  which  he  recited,  that 
**  Whereas  the  mayor,  citizens,  and  whole  community 
of  London,  had .  submitted  themselves,  both  as  to 
their  lives  and  limbs,  together  with  their  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  estates,  to  the  king's  mercy,  they  were 
to  cause  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  his  peace 
should  be  kept  in  the  city  and  parts  adjacent. 
Given  at  Windsor  the  sixth  of  October/^ 

Not  content  with  this,  his  majesty  seized  on  the 
estates  of  many  of  the  chief  citizens,  and  gave  to  his 
doniestics,  their  houses,  moveable  effects,  lands,  and 
chattels..  He  likewise  caused  the  sons  of  other 
citizens  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  as  a  security 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  parents ;  and  he  de- 
tained four  of  the  richest  citizens,  among  whom  was 
Thomas  Fitz-Thomas,  prisoners  at  Windsor,  till  they 
purchased  their  hberty  at  a  most  exorbitant  price. 

It  being  impossible  to  judge  what  would  be  the 
event  of  these  measures ;  the  citizens,  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  willing  to  save  themselves  firom  entin^ 
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ruin,  applied  to  the  king  in  the  most  moving  and 
humble  manner,  to  know  what  he  insisted  on  as  an 
atonement  for  their  past  offences.  His  majesty  at 
first  demanded  sixty  thousand  marks ;  but,  mollified 
by  proper  representations  of  the  distressed  condition,  • 
to  which  they,  especially  his  party,  had  been  reduc- 
ed by  the  late  troubles,  he  mitigated  his  demands  to 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  marks,  in  full  satisfac- 
tion; committed  the  government  of  the  city  and 
Tower  of  London  to  Sir  John  de  Linde,  and  John  de 
Waldren,  clerk,  by  the  name  of  seneschals,  with 
twenty-four  principal  citizens  under  them;  and  grant- 
ed them  the  following  pardon,  under  the  broad  seal : 

"  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,^  King  of  England, 
**  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Guyan,  To  all  Men, 
"  greeting : 

"  Know  ye,  that  in  consideration  of  twenty 
"  thousand  marks,  paid  to  us  by  our  citizens  of 
^  London,  as  an  atonement  for  their  great  crimes 
"  and  misdemeanours  committed  against  us,  our 
*'  royal  consort,  our  royal  brother  Richard,  king  of 
"  the  Romans,  and  our  dear  son  Edward :  That  we 
"  have  and  do  by  these  presents  remit,  forgive,  and 
*^  acquit,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  the  citizens  of  Ix)ndon 
"  and  their  heire,  of  all  crimes  and  trespasses  what- 
"  soever  :  And  that  the  said  citizens,  as  formerly, 
**  shall  enjoy  all  their  rights  and  liberties  ;  and  that, 
"  from  Christmas  last,  they  shall  and  may  receive  the 
"  rents  and  profits  of  all  their  lands  and  tenements 
'*  whatsoever;  Andalso,thatthesaidcitizensshallhave 
"  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  5uch  criminals  as  have 
"  or  shall  be  indicted  on  acc-ount  of  the  late  rebel- 
"  lion  ;  except  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  persona 
"  already  mentioned,  which  we  have  given  to  our 
"  son  Edward ;  and  also,  all  the  lands  and  tenements 
"  that  shall  escheat  to  u^^,  by  reason  of  the  afore- 
"  said  rebellion.     And  we  likewise  grant,  that  aH 
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'^  the  Citizens  coniined  in  our  several  prisons  shall 
^'  be  discharged ;  except  those  given  as  plexlges  to 
^^  our  son  Edward  for  his  prisoners,  and  those  for 
^^  citizens  that  are  fled*  In  witness  whereof  we 
^  have  made  these  letters  patent. 

"  Witness  ourself  at  Nwthampton,  the  tenth  day 
"  of  January,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  our  reign  " 

In  consequence  of  this  pardon,  the  king  sent  an 
order  to  John  de  Waldren  and  Sir  Jol}n  de  Linde, 
his  guardians  of  the  city,  reciting,  "  That,  whereas 
be  had  received  into  his  favour  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, accor(Ui)g  to  a  certain  fbnn,  specified  in  his 
letters  patent ;  that  they  should  release  the  pledged 
or  security  of  the  citizens  they  had  in  their  custody, 
except  those  above  excepted ;  and  ^o  suffer  them  to 
go  wneresoever  they  pleased.  Witness  the  king,  at 
Northampton,  the  eleventh  of  January," 

On  the  san^  day,  the  king  granted  the  city  a 
charter,  whereby  the  citizens  were  empowered  "  To 
^^  trafiick  with  their  commodities  and  merchandizes, 
*'  wheresoever  they  please,  throughout  his  kingdcMH 
**  and  dominions,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  without 
^  interruption  of  him  or  his,  as  they  see  expedient, 
"  quit  from  all  custom,  toll,  and  paying ;  di^  may 
*'  8j>idefor  their  trading  wheresoever  they.plea9e,in  tlie 
"  same  his  kingdom,  as  in  times  past  they  were  accus- 
*'  tomed,  till  such  time  as  it  should  be  more  fill ly  orde^ 
"  ed  by  his  council,  touching  the  state  of  the  said  city ; 
^^  as  by  the  said  letters  patent,  amongst  other  things, 
"  more  fully  appeareth/' 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  order  to  the  above- 
mentioned  guardians  for  detaining  certain  of  the 
city  pledges  in  prison,  yet  it  seems,  that  four  thereof 
were  not  only  soon  after  discharged  (though,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  not  without  paying  the  utmost  farthing, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Prince  Edward),  but  likewise 
the  seneschals  (»:  guardians  aforesaid  were  dismissed; 
4  in 
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in  whose  stead  the  citizens  chose  William  Fitz^Richard 
for  their  mayor,  and  Thomas  le  Ford,  and  Gregory 
de  Rockesly,  for  sherifi^. 

The  magistracy  and  government  of  the  city  being 
thus  settle,  they  set  i^ut  raising  the  30,000  ^^ark3 
payable  to  the  king  for  their  par^n ;  and  fen*  which 
they  had  given  security.  In  which  assessment  upon 
lodgers  and  servants,  as  well  as  house*holders,  they 
met  with  so  much  4ifficulty9  that  many  chose  to  be 
disfranchised,  rather  than  pay  it 

About  this  time,  the  king  ordered  that  the  keepers 
<>f  the  seven  gates  of  tha  city,  should  be  paid  three- 
pence a  day  each. 

It  was  about  this  pcsriod  that  Henry  granted  those 
extraordinary  inuBunities  to  the  Hanseatic  college, 
or  merchai;its  of  the  St^el-yard,  in  London,  which 
they  enjoyed  for  three  hundred  yeais,  to  their  great 
emolument  Thuanus,  Lib.  51,  thinks  it  was  in  the 
year  1250 ;  but  as  Werdenhagen,  the  historian  of 
the  Haas  Towns,  contends  for  the  year  1366,  and  is 
suf^feorted  by  the  much  abler  proof  of  the  learned  and 
judicious  L£H¥^cius,  in  hh  Origines  Hamburgenses^ 
vre  may  take  it  for  granted  that  this  was  the  precise 
time.  The  account  given  by  Werdenhagen  is,  that 
the  Hanseatic  ships,  on  their  return  firom  assisting 
Henry  in  a  successful  enterprize  sgainst  France,  were 
almost  all  lost  in  a  tempei^,  whereupon  the  Hanso 
atics  demanded  their  value  ;  but  this  amountiog  to  a 
much  larger  sum  than  the  king  was  then  abk  to  pay, 
and  they,  seeing  but  litde  hopes  of  a  speedy  reino* 
bursement,  the  following  agreement  was  entered 
into^  viz.  "  That  they  would  entirely  remit  all  this 
cipbt  to  the  king,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors would  grant  free  liberty  to  the  Easterlings  to 
import  and  export  all  m/erchandize  whatever,  at  no 
higher  duty  or  custom  than  on^  per  cent  vvhich  waa 
the  rate  then  paid.'^ 

By 
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By  the  Hanseatics  here  spoken  of,  the  oriental 
Hans  Towns  are  not  to  be  understood,  but  a  con- 
federacy of  towns,  of  which  Cologne  was  the  head,  ' 
lying  principally  upon  the  Rhine  and  Weser,  but 
they  were  afterwards  united,  and  formed  that  eminent 
mercantile  confederacy,  which  has  no  parallel  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  history. 

From  Madox^s  History  of  the  Exchequer  we  learn, 
that,  in  the  year  1^67,  the  king,  upon  the  humble 
supplication  of  the  citizens,  granted  them  a  liberty  to 
choose  two  bailiffs  from  among  themselves,  who 
weue  to  have  the  custody  of  the  city  and  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  till  he  should  give  further  order  in  that 
respect;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  enjomed  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer  to^dmit  the  said  bailiffs, 
when  duly  presented:  wheceupon  they  chose  John 
Adrian  and  Luke  de  Batencourt;  who,  upon  their 
being  presented  and  admitted,  took  an  oath,  to  be 
faithful  both  to  king  and  citizens. 

In  the  year  above  mentioned  there  happened  a 
violent  dispute  between  the  magistrates  and  the  com- 
jnonalty  respecting  the  election  of  mayor.  A  folk- 
mote  bein^  held  for  this  purpose,  the  aldermen  and 
principal  citizens  supported  Allen  Souche ;  but  the 
commons  would  have  Thomas  Fitz-Thomas,  who 
still  remained  in  confinement  at  Windsor.  At  length 
Souche's  party,  being  supported  by  the  court,  car-^ 
ried  the  election  by  force,  seizing  and  committing 
many  of  their  opponents  to  pri:^on ;  whereupon 
Souche  was  declared  duly  elected. 

But  this  was  only  the  commencement  of  their 
troubles  in  this  year,  for  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  having  raised  an  army,  under  pretence  of 
serving  the  king  against  France,  but  privately  favour- 
ing the  rebels  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  got  leave  of  the 
regent  to  quarter  a  part  of  his  forces  in  the  city  of 
London,  where  he  soon  discovered  his  designs:  but 

more 
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more  openly  oa  the  arrival  of  a  strong  party  of  the 
rebeb  in  Southwark,  from  Ely.     Wherefore,   the 
magistrates  drew  up  their  draw-bridge,  and  shut  their 
gates  against  them.     The  earl  took  the  keys  from 
the  mayor  and  gave  them  to  such  as  he  coidd  trust. 
So  that  the  rebels  had  free  access  into  the  city:  and, 
when  some  of  the  chief  citizens  withdrew,  he  seized 
upon  their  ejHFects ;  not  failing  to  fortify  die  city  with 
additional  works.     Of  all  which  the  mayor  gave  the 
king  an  exact  account,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
preserve  the  peace.     But  such  is  the  rage  of  a  dis- 
solute populace,  encouraged  by  rebellion,  that  they 
were  not  to  fee  curbed.    They  imprisoned  the  loyal 
aldermen,  and  divided  their  effects  among  them: 
they  degraded  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  and  chose 
others:  released  all  persona  imprisoned  on  account 
of  the  late  rebellion,  and  gave  a  full  loose  to  every 
act  of  violence  and  oppression.  As  for  Gloucester,  he 
invested  the  Tower  of  London ;    but  he  met  with 
such  a  stout  resistance  from  the  Pope's  l^ate  and 
the  Jews,  who  had  retii:ed  thither  for  security,  that 
it  gave  the  king  time  to  march  from  Cambridge  to 
its  relief,   with  a  reinforcement  of   30,000  Scots, 
raised  by  his  son  Edward. 

The  king  halted  at  Windsor  with  his  army,  and 
struck  such  a  terror  into  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  that 
^le  sued  for  peace.  But  the  king  rejected  his  propo- 
sals with  indignation,  and  accepted  a  challenge  to 
five  him  battle  on  a  certain  day,  upon  Hounslow- 
eath.  However,  the  rebels  did  not  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  agreed  on ;  therefore  the  king 
marched  towards  London,  and  wheeUng  about  to  the 
east,  encamped  with  his  whole  army  on  the  plains 
about  Stratford ;  frc«n  whence  he  in  vain  made  seve- 
ral attempts  to  surprize  the  city  by  assault/  As  for 
the  earl,  he  sent  out  parties  to  ravage  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Suriy ;  and  other  banditti  to  defece  West- 
minster 
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minste^  Abbey,  and  t6  pillage  it  of  ite  rich  omatMDtet 
four  of  whom  being  taken,  and  known  to  have  left 
Ihe  Earl  of  Derby^a  service,  were,  by  hia  order,  tied 
up  in  sacks,  and  thrown  into  the  Thatnea. 

The  £ai*l  of  Gloucester,  reduced  to  the  utmoet  ex>* 
tremity,  did  at  last  make  such  offers  of  submissuion, 
that,  with  the  interest  of  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
they  found  acceptance  with  the  king.  And  the  Lon^ 
doners  were  particulsurly  included  in  thie  accommo- 
dation. But,  thoii^h  the  king  grants  them  a  gene- 
ral pardon,  he  took  this  opportunity  to  make  good 
an  omission  in  his  last  bargain  with  the  citizens  of 
London,  which  was  to  pay  his  brother  Richard  1000 
marks  fot  destroying  his  palace  at  Ideworth;  in  Mid- 
dlesex, in  Leice-sters  rdbellion.  Besides,  his  majesty 
obliged  the  earl  to  rase  all  the  additional  fortifications 
be  had  made,  and  to  level  their  ditches. 

The  behaviour  of  die  Londoners,  upon  the  M^dle, 
under  their  late  circumstances,  Ws«i  looked  upon  in 
a  very  fevourable  light  sit  coutt«  And,  therefore,  the 
king  sranted  ^m  the  following  charter;  that  re^ 
noitlea  ail  past  offences,  oonfirmed  their  ancient  pn-» 
vil^es,  except  the  choice  of  their  magitftrates,  and 
prohibited  all  forestalling  of  maikets,  under  severe 
penalties: 

•♦  Henry,  by  the  ffracc  of  God,  King  of  Eiiglandf 
••  L<»d  of  Ireland,  Duke  Of  Aquifain  :  To  his  Arel9K 
^  bishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors,  Earls,  Barons^ 
^  Sheriflb,  Justices,  Rulers,  Ministers,  and  all  Bai^ 
~  liffs,  and  his  iaidiful  Subjects^  greeting 

^  Know  ye5  thsil  we  have  granted  t6  our  €9liten<l 
^  of  London,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  whom  of  lafte  we 
^  have  received  again  into  our  gvace  aaid  fisivoiip,  fifftef 
^  divers  trespasses  and  forfi^tui^  <;if  them  and  ikek 
^  commonalty  to  us  made,  kft  the  which,  both  fo# 
^  life  and  member,  and  all  othfer  lhiBg}»  bdMging  to 
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^^  the  said  city,  they  have  submitted  themselves  to 
"  our  will ;  that  none  of  them  be  compelled  to  plead  , 
^^  out  of  the  walls  of  the  said  city,  for  any  thing  ex- 
"  cept  foreign  tenures,  and  except  our  monyers  and 
'^  officers,  and  except  those  things  which  shall  hap- 
"  pen  to  be  done  s^nst  our  peace,  which,  according 
"  to  the  common  law  of  our  realm,  are  wont  to  be 
^'  determined  in  the  parts  where  those  trespasses  were 
^'  done ;  and  except  pleas  concerning  merchandizes^ 
"  which  are  lyont  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
^'  law-merchant  in  boroughs  and  feirs,  so  yet  not- 
^^  withstanding  that  diose  plaints  be  determined  in 
♦*  the  bcNTOughs  and  fiurs,  by  four  or  five  of  the  said 
"  citizens  of  London,  who  shall  be  there  present ; 
"  saving  to  us  the  amerciaments  in  any  wise  coming, 
''  which  they  shall  faithfully  answer  us  and  our 
"  heirs,  upon  pain  of  grievous  forfeitures. 

**  We  have  also  granted  to  our  same  citizens  ac- 
^  quittal  of  murder  in  the  said  city  and  in  Portsoken ; 
"  and  that  none  of  the  said  citizens  may  wage  battle  ; 
"  ^nd  that  for  the  pleas  belonging  to  the  crown,  chiefly 
"  those  which  may  chance  within  the  said  city  and 
*'  suburbs  thereof,  they  may  discharge  themselves 
"  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of.  the  said  city  ; 
"  this  notwithstanding  except,  that  upon  the  graves 
"  of  the  dead,  for  that  which  they  should  have  said, 
"  if  they  had  lived,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  precisely 
"  to  swear ;  but  instead  and  place  of  those  deceased,' 
**  which  before  their  deaths,  to  discharge  those  which, 
"  for  concerning  the  things  belonging  to  the  crown, 
^*  were  called  and  received,  there  may  other  free' 
'^  and  lawful  men  be  chosen,  which  may  do  and  ac-' 
"  complish  that  without  delay,  which  by  the  deceased 
^^  should  liave  been  done,  if  they  had  lived ;  and 
**  that  wi(hin  the  walls  of  the  city  and  in  Portaoken, 
♦♦  none  may  take  lodgings  by  forc^,  or  delivery  of  the' 
♦*  marshal. 

VOL.  I.  u  "  We- 
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^^  We  have  also  granted  to  our  said  citizens  tiuough^ 
*^  out  all  our  domituons,  wheresoever  they  ccMae  to 
^^  dw^  with  their  merchandizes  and  things,  and  also 
*^  throughout  all  the  sea-ports,  as  well  on  this  nde  as 
^^  beyond  the  seas,  they  shall  be  free  of  all  toll  and 
^^  lastage,  and  of  all  customs,  except,  eveiy  where, 
^'  our  due  and  ancient  custom  and  prices  <^  wines; 
^^  that  is  to  say,  one  tun  before  the  mast,  and  of  one 
*^  other  behind  the  maert:,  at  twenty  shillings  the  tun, 
^^  to  be  paid  in  such  form  as  we  and  our  ancestors  have ' 
^^  been  accustomed  to  have  the  said  prices ;  aiftd  if 
^  any  in  any  of  our  lands,  on  this  side  or  beyond  the 
^^  seas,  or  in  theports  of  the  said  sea,  oa  tbk  side  or 
**  beyond  the  seas,  shall  take  of  the  men  of  London, 
*^  toll,  or  any  custom,  contrary  to  this  our  grant,  (ex- 
*'  cept  the  aforesaid  prices)  after  he  shall  fail  of  right, 
*'  the  sheriff  may  take  goods  therefore  atLondcm. 

^'  We  have  also  granted  to  them,  that  the  hustings 
^^  m^ht  be  kept  in  every  week  once  the  week,  and 
^^  that  only  by  one  day;  or  as  notwithstanding  that 
*'  those  things  within  the  same  day  cannot  be  deter- 
^  mined,  may  continue  till  next  morning,  and  no 
^  longer ;  and  that  right  be  holden  to  them  for  l^eir 
^  lands  and  tenures  within  the  same  ct^,  according 
^  to  the  custom  of  the  said  city;  so  as  nevertheless, 
*^  that  as  well  foreigners  as  others  may  make  their  at- 
^  totneys,  as  well  in  pleading  as  defencfing,  as  else- 
^^  where  in  our  courts;  and  they  may  not  be  ques- 
^^  tioned  as  mis^enning  in  any  their  pleas ;  that  is  to 
*^  say,  if  they  have  not  declared  altogether  well;  and 
^i  of  all  their  debts  which  were  tent  at  London,  and 
<(  promises  there  made,  pleas  be  there  holden,  aocord- 
^^  ing  to  the  just  and -ancient  custom. 

««  Furthennore,  we  do  also  grant,  toward  the 
*^  amendment  of  the  aforesaid  city,  that  all  be  quit 
^^  of  childwite  and  jeresgive,  and  from  scotale ;  so 
^'  that  our  sherifiEs  of  London,  nor  any  other  baiHfi; 
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"  shall  not  make  any  scotale:  and  alao,  that  the  aaid 
<^  citizens  may  justly  have  and  hdid  their  lands, 
^'  tenures  or  premises ;  and  also  their  debts,  whoso^ 
*'  ever  do  owe  them;  and  that  no  merchant  or  other 
'^  do  meet  with  any  merchant  coming  by  land  or  by 
'^  water,  with  their  merchandizes  or  victuals,  towaids 
*^  the  city,  to  buy  or  sell  again,  till  they  come  to  the 
'^  said  city,  and  there  have  put  the  same  to  saie^ 
'^  upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  diings  brought,  and  pain 
**  of  impriaonment ;  from  whence  he  s£dl  not  escape 
*^  without  great  punishment :  and  that  none  show 
*^  out  their  wares  to  sell,  who  owe  any  eustom,  till 
^  the  custom  thereof  be  levied,  without  great  punish- 
'*  ment,  and  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  Sn  that  com- 
^^  modily,  of  faim  that  happens  to  do  otherwise:  and 
'*■  that  no  merchant,  stranger,  or  «ther,  may  buy  or 
''  8&11  any  wares,  which  oi^ht  to  be  wetted  or 
^^  trnied,  uniesB  by  ouri^ams  ot  trone,  upoii  forfei- 
<«  ture  of  the  said  wares. 

*^  Moreover,  those  debts,  which  of  their  contracts 
^^  or  loans  ^all  be  due  unto  them,  they  may  cause 
'^  to  be  enrolled  in  our  Exchequer,  for  tiie  more 
^  surety  of  th^m,  up<m  the  recognizance  of  those 
*'  who  shall  stsmd  bound  unto  them  in  the  said  debts: 
'^  so  as  nevertheless,  that  no  debts  be  enrolled  upon 
'^  the  recognizanoe  of  any  person  who  is  not  there 
^'  known ;  or  unless  it  be  manifested  concerning  his 
'^  peiaon  by  the  testknony  of  six  or  four  lawful  men, 
^'  who  be  sufficient  to  answer  as  weil  for  the  debt  as 
*^  for  the  damages,  which  any  nu^  have  of  such,  re-* 
,  **  cogMssohcen^  if  the  same  happen  to  be  falsely  done 
**  ur^r  dieir  names:  and  for  every  pound  to  be  eni 
^  rolled  in  the  Exchequer,  one  penny  to  be  paid  to 
^  our  use,  for  the  chaige  of  sustentation  of  those 
*^  which  must  attend  to  such  enrolling :  these  Uber- 
*^  ties  and  free  customs  we  mint  to  them,  to  hold  to 
'*  them,  and  their  heics,  so  long  as  they  shall  well 
2  "and 
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*^  and  faithfully  behave  themselves  to  us  and  our 
^^  heirs,  tc^ether  with  all  Iheir  just  and  reasonable 
*'  customs,  which,  in  time  of  us  and  our  predece&* 
^  soiB  heretofore,  they  have  had,  as  well  for  manner 
^\  of  pleadUng  of  their  tenures,  debts,  and  promises, 
f  ^  as  for  all  other  causes  whatsoever,  cpncemiag  both 
^^^  them  and  the  same  city*  So  long,  as  the  customs 
^^  be  not  contrary  to^ right  law  and  justice ;  saving  in 
**  all  things  the  liberty  of  the  church  of  Westminster, 
^^  to  the  abbot»  aiul  monks,  of  the  same  place,  to 
^^  them  granted  by  the  charters  of  us  and  our  prede- 
^^  cessors,  king^  of  England*.  But -as  touching  our 
^^  Jews  and  merchant-strangers,  and  other  things  out 
.^^  of  our  foresaid  grant  toudiing  us  or  our  said  city, 
^  we  and  our  beiis  shall  provide  as  to  u»  shall  seem 
•*'  expedient. 

^^  These  being  witnesses :  R  kii^of  Almain,  our 
'*  broths ;  Edward,  our  firftt  ton ;  Roger  of 
"  Mortimer;  Roger  de  Clifford;  Roger  Ley^ 
"  bourn;  Robert  Watrand ;  Robert  Acquilor; 
"  Mi-  Godfrey ;  Giffowl,  our  Chanceiior ;  Wal- 
^^  ter  de  Merton ;  John  Cheshill,  AFchdeacort 
^'  of  Londfxi;  John  de  la  lind;  William  de 
'^  Aette ;  and  od;iers«  Given  by  our  hand  at 
^'  Westminster,  the  S6th  ds^  of  March,  in  the 
**  two  and  fiftieth  year  of  our  reign.^' 

By  the  above  charter  aH  past  offences  are  renuttted, 
^end  the  ancient  privileges,  with  the  eiDception  of  the 
election  of  the  magistrates,  are  confirmed.  Soort 
after  this  the  king,  by  his  pvecept,  directed  to  Aleii 
le  Souche,  the  mayor,  ordeis  him  to  present  six 
persons  eligible  for  ^erif&,  from  whom  lie  chDse  two 
as  his  bailifis,  viz.  Walter  Harvey^  and  .William  de 
Durham,  who  were  9wom  faithfully  to  collect  the 
dty  duties  for  the  king's  use,  and  to  render  an  exact 
account  thereof  to  the  bafon&  of  the.  Exchequer. 

The 
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The  mayor  was  then  discharged  from  his  office,  and 
Stephen  Edworth,  constable  of  the  Tower,  was  ap* 
pointed  custos  of  the  city. 

The  following  account  of  the  profits  arising  to  his 
majesty  in  the  city,  for  half  a  year,  as  delivei^  into 
the  Exchequer  by  the  above-named  bailiffs,  is  ex* 
tracted  from  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer : 

L.      S.       D. 

By  the  amount  of  tronages  (the  king's 
weigh-house)  and  petty  strandages         97  13  II 

By  the  amount  of  customs  of  all  sorts  of 
foreign  merchandizes,  together  with 
the  issues  of  diveis  passages  7S    €  10 

By  the  metage  of  com,  and  customs  at 
Billingsgate  -  -  -       5  18     7 

By  the  customs  of  fish,  &c.  brought  to 
'London-bridge-street        -  -      7    0.    2 

By  the  issue  of  the  field  and  bars  of 
Smithfield  -  -  -      4    7    6 

By  toll  raised  at  the  city  gates,  and  du- 
ties on  the  river  of  Thames,  westward 
of  the  bridge  •  -  -       8  13     9 

By  stalls^es,  duties  arising  from  the  mar- 
kets of  Westcheap,  Grass  Chirche,  and 

'  Wool  Chirchehawe,  and  amiual  soc- 
cage  of  the  butchers  of  London  49    0    5 

By  the  produce  of  Queenhithe  -     17    J>    * 

By  the  chattek  of  foreigners,  forfeited 
for  trading  in  the  city,  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  customs  thereof        -  -     10  It     0 

By  places  and  perquisites  witWn  the  city     86     5     9 

By  the  produce  of  the  Waidarii  and 
Ambiani  of  Corbye  and  Neele,  French 
m^chahts  of  those  towns        -        -      9    6    8 


Sum  total,  364  13     » 

Which    ^. 
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Which  is  equivalent  to  10931.  198. 7W,  of  the  pre- 
«ent  money ;  oq  the  delivery  of  these  accounts,  they 
\v'ere  commanded  to  bring  the  bodies  of  John  Adriea 
and  Luke  de  Batencurt,  the  late  aherifife,  before  the 
BaroQs  of  the  Exchequer  on  a  certain  day,  and  to 
seize  the  chattels  of  Bateocurt  for  money  due  to  the 
king,  and  for  not  passing  their  accounts. 

About  this  time  a  violent  dispute  arising  between 
the  company  of  goldsmiths  and  that  of  the  merchant 
taylors ;  and  several  other  companies  taking  part 
with  one  or  the  other^  their  passions  were  at  length 
$o  inflamed,  that  more  than  five  hundred  pec^le, 
completely  armed,  assembled  in  the  night,  and  en- 
gaged with  such  fury,  that  many  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded  of  both  parties :  nor  did  the 
battle  cease,  till  the  sheriffs,  having  raised  a  coqsider** 
able  body  of  the  citizens,  seized  several  of  the  com* 
batants ;  thirteen  of  whom,  being  tried  saxd  convicted, 
received  sentence  of  death,  and  suffered  accordingly. 

On  the  31st  of  April,  in  the  same  year,  was  held 
a  national  synod,  at  London,  under  Caidinal 
Othobon,  the  pope's  legate ;  to  which  were  summon- 
ed all  the  prelates  of  Enriand,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  The  canons  of  this  council  were  of  great 
authority,  and  locked  upon  as  a  rule  of  discipline 
for  the  English  church :  and  many  of  them  ore  still 
in  force>  and  make  part  of  our  canon  law. 

Westminster  new  abbey-church  was  completed  in 
the  following  year,  and  was  esteemed  the  finest 
church  at  that  time  in  the  western  parts  of  Eurc^. 

The  king,  in  the  year  1270,  conferred  the 
government  of  the  city  of  London  on  his  son  Ed- 
ward, and  gave  him  all  the  revenues,  thereunto 
belonging  :  who  appointed  Hugh  Fitz  Otho  consta- 
ble of  the  Tower  and  custos  of  the  city,  and  chose 
William  de  Hadestone  and  Anketyll  de  Alverne 
sheriffs,  out  of  six  men  named  by  the  citizens. 

Edw^, 
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Edward,  in  this  capacity,  ingn^tiated  himisolf 
greatly  with  the  Londoners,  by  relieving  them,  for 
the  sum  of  two  hupdred  marks,  from  paying  a 
certain  toll  to  a  foreigner,  who  fermed  it  of  the  king ; 
and  by  obtaining  from  the  king  the  privilege  of 
chasing  their  magistrates,  according  to  ancient  char- 
ter. For  which  the  citizens,  instead  of  3151.  agreed 
to  pay  four  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  for  the  city  farm. 

In  consequence  of  this  happy  turn  of  fortune,  the 
citizens  immediately  chose  John  Adrien  their  mayor, 
and  Philip  Taylor  and  Walter  Potter  tlieir  sheriffs; 
who  were  presented  by  Prince  Edward  himself,  to 
the  king  at  Westmiaster,  and  sworn  ;  and  the  custos 
was  dischaiged.  And,  in  gratitude  for  this  favour, 
the  citizens  presented  the  king  with  one  hundred 
marks,  and  to  the  prince  they  gave  five  hundred 
marks. 

The  king,  on  his  part,  was  so  well  reconciled, 
that  he  confirmed  alt  their  ancient  rites  and  im- 
munities by  a  charter,  dated  the  twenty*first  of  July 
following. 

In  this  year  the  rains  were  so  excessive,  that  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed; 
and  the  river  Thames,  breaking  down  and  overftew- 
ing  its  banks  in  many  places,  did  inconceivable 
danuige  both  to  houses  and  land. 

The  consequence  of  these  inundations  were 
severely  felt ;  for  wheat  rose  to  the  enormous  price 
of  six  pounds  eight,  shillings  the  quarter;  and  the 
fanune  at  length  raged  to  such  an  astonishing 
degree,  that,  if  the  authority  of  ancient  writers  may 
be  relied  on,  many  of  the  poorer  people  were  re- 
duced to  the  dreadful  necessity  of  eating  their  own 
children. 

The  death  of  Henry  III.  happened  in  1979,  when 
Prince  Edward  was  on  an  expedition  to  Palestine, 
at  that  period  the  fashionable  school  of  war. 

From 
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From  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  Chap. 
XVIII.  p.  528,  we  learn,  that  in  this  year  wine- 
gaugers  were  appointed  at  London,  and  the  other 
principal  sea-ports ;  and  that,  at  London,  the  new 
gauge  duty  amounted  to  fifteen  potinds  sixteen- 
shillings  and  seven-pence ;  which,  at  oae  penny 
per  dolium,  or  ton,  makes  the  quantity  imported 
amount  to  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety^ 
nine  tons. 

The  principal  customs  for  importation  at  that 
period,-  seem  to  have  been  on  wines,  chiefly 
French  and  Rhenish,  as  there  is  yet  scarcely 
any  mention  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  ItaUan 
wines. 

During  this  reign,  the  Lubeckers  obtained  ^ 
second  grant  of  commercial  privileges,  upon  the  same 
terms  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  merchants  of  Cologne  ^ 
but  the  advantages  of  commerce  to  a  state,  appear  to 
have  been  still  so  little  understood,  that  this  grant 
was  only  obtained  as  a  compliment  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  had  taken  that  city  under  his  pro^ 
tection.  We  learn,  however,  fi-om  Gerard  Malynes, 
that  a  society  of  £ng;lishmen  had  existed  for  some 
time  previous  to  this  period,  under  the  name  of 
the  Merchants  of  the  Staple,' so  called  firom  export-^ 
ing  the  then  staple-wares  of  the  kingdom,  which 
were  only  the  rough  materials  for  manufacture,  viz. 
wool,  skins,  lead,  and  tin:  though  the  faluric  of 
woollen  cloths,  and  the  importation  of  Spanish  wool, 
were  of- a  mucli  more  ancient  date.  With  this 
simple  commerce,  England  long  supplied  all  her 
foreign  wants,  and  brought  home  annually  a  con« 
sideiable  balance  of  gold  and  silver. 


CHAP,X 
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The  Fleming^  e^elUHi  tAsitHtyi-^lleception  «f  Aeifom 
Kptg.-^Dissensions  about  the  choice  of  a  Mayor. ^  . 

'   Fmudi  tn^tbi  saie^jef  Prci»isknm*^Camftainis  ^  the 
dtimems^^The  M§jfor  qppQWfedhU  Majesty's  Amhas^ 

•  midfn-.beff^nd  seas^-^Tht^  comien^  of  Blachfriars  founds 
ed^^-'New  fVaiU'-^Commerdal  treaty  with  Flanders!'-^ 
Difference,  with  the  Sremeners.^rThe  Market  on-Lon* 
dpn'bridseprohtbitidif^Ex^c2di6n  cf  a  gfkait  nufmtef' of 
Jews. Y^fHe  Mint  kepi  Btf  hhi  iMcca  Jl^l$t9ehtM$.^tt^ 
pairs  iff  'Lonion-brul^.i^Tha  Merchants  ^thfi  Steele 
yard  obliged  to  keep  BishopsgateinrMiir.^^fJwt  Citizens 

•  Jirii^)fim^W^:  tOr'Pfriiafti^  r/^ ,  th  King's  f Frit. -^ 

•  iVittf^:  qf^.Lawrencf,  ^ufket.^—TfyeViiy  divided  into 
IFards — The  Jeivlshl  Sj/ndgogiiei  deslrojjed,.^-^Ctti%eni 
prohilited  front  wearing  4rfny.^^Tke  <?t^  deprived  of 

'  its  'Pfivilegks,—Fititiokf»rtke^t^ 

•  S^angers.-^Qrant^  to^'^tfi&'^j&ng^Tiha    OkiflJimd 
.  m^fiM  iM(S»kst^hsrFmjilfi'B^  mtor^4iH?/^r'ter:  ^ 

'■  coifimaiim^rTrTke  i  JPtic^  n-pf  Provimjis  ,,reguiateii^—r 
f^tf^fOf  (ffilH i9  If  ^^^^^Jy^the  goldsmftns  ofLoii^ 
don^tne  Exchf^er\6lbed,—Ttr$t  Recorder. —^te-^ 
cution  'd^  Sir ^' PPtllia^'JFatlace. — PrvHffition  t^hitht 
sea-ccitfin  'Lohion.'^The  TCihsfs  fi&it  f^  thk  istippr4S* 

fronl  tli^  No^  Eaii<);  :^fa«i»  lie  itt^emd  tkeiMCOWit 
brimfitfael^'8^«^tH;%iie, knowing:  that  Boghni  wt4 
in  a  9taffe  of  p6rf3Ct'  t»aiiq«lf|%,  h^  flftejl  ljb»  next 
yeat  fH"  Krtti<i^,  iA^  cKdM  not.  ^reach  hi8  ^ihgi<m 
unta'l'S74.  '  '  *  "'•  '^"  '■•'■•:  •  ^  ••'.;  \  .  •■  .  r 
'  In  thfe  tnean  timef  te'  diiBpatcJMd  a  letter  fma 
Cafples^  to'l^ie  mayor,  Mteritii,  and  commdnklty  foC 
London,  dated  Jan.  19)  An.  rcg.  primo;  in  wMch, 
after  relating  die  wjuriea  \d(iae  to  his  people  by 
T0L.1.  •         X  th« 
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the  Flemish^  he  wlered  that  all  Flemings  should,  by 
proclamation,  be  expelled  the  city  of  London, 
on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  a)l  their  eiiects.  He  alse 
charged  the  magistrates  to^reaerve  the  peace  of  the 
city ;  and,  not  having  the  seal  of  the  kingdom,  he 
yealed  those  ktlery  .with^^be*  seal  of.  the  king  of 
Skrily.       •  V  .    _  ' 

This' mark  of  estei^ra  so  heigkteMd  tti^  afiectiqns 
of  the  citizens  for  their  new  king,  that  he-was  receiv- 
ed on  his  arrival  hxihe  city,  with  the  ^eatest  poHip 
and  magnfficence.  The  outsidcs  of  the  Vibuses  were 
hung  with  the  richest  ailks.aud  tapesO'y ;  tbe  con- 
duits weieanpplied  witjn  the,  choicest  wtiiiesx^ftd  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  teatt^ted  gold  .  .and  silver 
among,  the  populace* 

These  beginnings  promised  the  city  )grea(t'  fdbcity 
under  King  Edwara,  when  ohrtl  dissension  br^kte  but 
amongst  the  Londgnexs  about  the  choice  of  anikyor; 
which,  und^r  a  sovtceign  lasa,  d^iqposed  to  moderation 
and  justice^  might  have  pmvfE^  6ltai)lo  t^eirl^li^ 
ties.  But  £dw^  only  inlserpdBed  .as  %  ifra^ndly 
moderator^  when  parties  rail  so  high  as  to  ndimt  of 
po  compiomise,  andjjtppoiTited  a  ctt^tos  tiU  ^hev 
could  be  .brought  _  to  reasbp...'  Howevei^  thb'cmi- 
vino^  .th«^  citizens. of  the!  i^Qger  of  tfheh\ iote^me 
bioilis';  and  sa  for  )!iyrought  ^Ron  their  pas^ons^  that 
they  unanimoualy  chose  Sir  Walter  Harvey,  in  a 
fdknititev  foat  .ma^r,  nitt»r  it]Mn  ^^  ki^g  -^Ijiefild 
have  aft  exctiiBe  to  intermeddle  «wit^.'^ift  piyH 
goveMBient.  Th^  Jiarveywas  the  veiy  iqaq  s^t  ,tip 
by  thepopuhee,  in  oppgwitim  to,t]^  r^ular/^^ice 
of  l^ilip  de  Taylour.  :l^i  %ey  weij^.^fooq  con^ 
vinced  of  his  bad  practices,  and  had  the  fesolution 
not  only  to  de^nde  him..&Qbl  the  pf^  <3f  apta^er- 
inaa,  but  to  renderJiim  il^cap$kbleof»jHtlipgJn  the 
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city  council)  and  to  make  him  give  sufficient  security . 
for  his  quiet  ahd  peaceable  behaviour  for  tto&  ftftiife.  • 
The  gross  frauds  and  impositions  which  fMrevsited 
at  this  period  in  the  sale  of  provisions,  rendered  the 
legislative  interference  necessary,  particulariy  with 
respect  to  the  bakers,  and  to  the  millers,  for  givfaig 
ailiort  weight,  and  bad  measure.  The  king  thei^« 
fore  commanded  the  mayor  and  sheriifii  to  enforce 
the  new  laws  made  for  the  prevention  of  such  evib 
in  future.  By  these  laws,  the  baker,  for  his  ftrst 
offence,  was  to  forfeit  his  bread ;  for  the  second  to 
suffer  imprisonment ;  and  for  tiie  riiird,^to  be  pil- 
loried. Fraudulent  millers  were  to  be  punished  by 
being  drdwn  through  certain  streets,  in  a  tumbrel^  or  . 
dung^cart,  expoted  to  the  derision  of  the  populace. 
'Hie  ^magistrates  were  also  commanded  to  regulate 
tAie  price  of  provisions^  especially  of  poultry  and  fisl), 
which  had  been  engrossed  by  a  few  rapacious 
hucksters.  Accordingly  an  ordinance  was. issued  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  in  the  following  form: 

'*  By  the  command  of  the  Lord  the  King,  said  with 
^  the  assent  and  consent  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
"  kingdom,  and  citizens  aforesaid,  That  no  huckster 
^  of  fowl  (or  poulterer)  go  out  of  the  city  to  meet 
^  them  that  bring 'poutoy  into  the  city,  to  make  any 
*'  buying  from  them ;  but  buy  in  the  city,  after  the 
^^  buyers  of  the  Lord  the  king,  of  the  barons,  and  the 
'*  citizens  have  bought  and  had  what  shall  be  need^ 
"  ful  for  them,  namely,  after  three  o'cloc^:,  and  not 
**  before :  And  then  let  them  buy  thus : 

s.    s.  Q. 
The  best  hen,  at  *  -  -    0     3     S 

The  best  pullet,  at  -  .        -    0     1     S 

The  best  capon,  at        -        -  --020 

The  best  goose,  from  Easter  to  Whitsunday     0    6    0 
Ditto, .  from  ditto  to  St.  Peter  ad  yincula      0    4    0 

The 
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;3<«wrt«..  .    ^  ♦  ,          -.,.  ,      - 

0 

$ 

0 

ThBfeegtwld-goose^at     ■      -       .      - 

0 

4 

0 

The  besi  yquqg  pigeooc,  tfaxee  for     ,     •< 

0 

1 

0 

Th«be8tmaUanl,.at      .  w. 

a 

3 

S 

The  beat  cercel,at  .^  i      •  :  :      .; 

1 

6 

0 

The  best  <wikk  dttck,' at.  .         -       ,     r 

0 

I 

3 

TheMtpattridgie,  at           .       -..   •  .- 

.0 

3 

3 

Th^  best  becateps,  four  for         •• 

ThQ  best  kras,  a  dozen  for           >        • 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

liie  best  pheasant,  at    .        .        .       . 

0 

4 

0 

Thebestbotonat            -.           -     ,     - 

0 

6 

0 

The  best  heron,  at         .            .            . 

0" 

6 

0 

The  best  coriune,  at           -  .          -     s^ 

0 

3 

0 

The  beat  plover,  at 

0 

1 

0 

The  best  swan,  at .         .-...: 

a 

0 

0 

The  beBt<;rane,  at      -      ,    - 

3 

6 

0 

The  best  peaeock,  at        -    • 

0 

1 

0 

Thebest  coney,  with  ^e.  skin,  at  .  -.     - 

.0 

4 

0 

One  ditto,  without  the  skin. 

0 

3 

0 

The  b^  hare,  without  (he  bkin,  at       ^ 

0 

3 

9 

The  best  kid,  ftom  Christmas  to  Lent,  at ' 

0 

10 

0 

Ditt<i,  at:  other  times  of  the  year       -    .  - 

0 

& 

0 

Thebeat  lamb,  from  CbristmaiTto  Lent  - 

0 

6 

0 

Ditto,  at  other  times  of  the  year      -      - 

0 

4 

0- 

It  was  ajbso  ordained  '^  That  no  huckster,  of  firfi^ 
'i  (or  fishmonger)  who  sells  fish  again  to  others^ 
?  go  out  to  meet  those  that  brii^  or  cany  fish  to 
^^  the  city,  to  make  a  fotestall  thenee ;  njt^r  Jiave  afty 
^^  pattneiship  with  a  stranger,  who  brings  fish  firomsea 
^  to  the  city ;  but  let  them  seek  for  ^h  in  their  own 
^  ships,  and  permit  foreigners  to  bring  it,  and 
"to  sell  when  they  are  come»  in  their  own 
'^ ships:.  Becauae,  by. such  partaei8hip>  they  who 
^  are  of  the  dtfi  and  have  known  the  state.  0f 

**the 
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'^rlher  cily,  and  the  defect  of  victuals,  will  hold 
^  the  fish  iit  a  gifeafeer  dje^cness.  thiAi  fofeig^eiiSi 
^*  whlo  shoU^iot  have  known,  it^  and  alao,  that.they 
'^  who  ace  of  the  city,  when  they  cannot  sell  as  they 
'^wiU,  lay  it  up  in  celhus,  and  sell  dearer  than  the 
'^  strangers  would  do,  if  they  came  without  portner-i 
*'  ship,  and  knew  not  where  they  might  be  harbour-* 
*^  ed:  nor  let  them  buy  any  thing  in  the  city,  until 
**  the  I^ioK^s-i^ervants,  &c.  have  bought^  and  not  befcHre 
^  three  <rclock.  And  if  they  wh^  have  bought  fish 
**  shall  come  after  three  o'clock,,  let  them  not  sell 
^^  that  day,  but  let  them  sell  on  the  morrow  morn-r 
^*  ing.  «iind,  if  they  ex^ct  more,,  let  the  fish  be 
^^  taken  Into  the  Iprd  the  king's,  hands:  and  let  them 
•»  keep  DO  fish,  except  salt  fish,  beycmd  the  second 
^  day  of.  their  coming ;  -which  if  it  shall  happen  to  be 
^^  found,  let  them  lose  their  fish,  and  be, at  tha 
**  mercy  of  the  lord  the  king  [to  fine  them}!  And 
*^  thus  let  the  huckster  of  fin  buy,  thft  they  afford^ 

The^bestplaise,  at        -.  :.      :^ 
The  best  soles,  the  doxen,  afr'       ^ 
The  best^fresh  mulvel^at        <«. 
The  best  salt  mulvel,  at  -  -  • 

The  best*  haddock,  at  .  -        . 

The  best  birkey;  at        -  i^ 

The  hesib  mullet,  at  -      -  ^ 

The  best  congev^ai  -. 

The  besOtuFbet,  at  -         -      - 
The  best  dorac,  at 
The  b^  bran,  sard,  and  betule,  «l 
The  best  mackarel,  in  Lent,  at 
Ditto,  out  of  Lent,  at        ^  •» 

The  best  ^mavd^  at     .       ^ 
lite  best.fi^esh  merhngs,  four  fiw 
The  beat  powdered  ditto,  twelve  fop 
The  best  pickled  herrings,  twenty  Jfor 

3  ,    '        The 
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The  hest  fresh  herrings,  before  Michael- 
mas, six  for 

Ditto,  after  ditto,  .twelve  for        - 

ITie  best  Thames  cmt  Severn  lamprey,  at 

The  best  Buge  stock«>^fish,  at        -  - 

The  best  Mulvil  stock-fish,  at 

The  best  croplings,  three  for        - 

The  best  firesh  oysters,  a  gallon  for 

The  best  firesh  salmon,  fix>m  Christmas  to 
£aster,  at  -  -^  - 

Ditto,  after  ditto,  at  -  ^ 

A  piece  of  rumb,  gross  and  fet,  at 

The  best  new  pickled  balenes,  the  pomid 

Ditto,  of  the  preceding  year,  the  pound,  at 

The  best  sea  hog,  at      *        - 

The  best  eels,  a  strike,  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hundred  -  - 

The  best  lampreys,  in  winter,  the  hun- 
dred,, at  .  .  - 

Ditto,  at  other  times^  the  hundred,  at 

The  best  smelts,  the  hundred,  at 

The  best  roehe,  in  summer,  at 

Ditto,  at  other  times 

The  best  lucy,  at        -  -  - 

<^The  best  lamprey  of  Nauntes,  at  first 
.  Ditto,  a  month  after,  at  -  - 

The  Thames  or  Severn  ditto,   towards 

Easter,  at  •  -  -    0    S    0 

Great  complaints  were  made  at  this  time  by  the 
citizens  of  the  exemptions  from  tallage,  pleaded  by 
several  in  the  corporation,  under  charters  purchased 
from  the  late  king,  whereby  the  burden  fell  oa  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
also  of  a  custom  which  had  been  introduced  lately 
by  the  mayors,  of  tall^n^  the  city  by  their  own 

s^uthohQ)'. 
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anthprily.:  AU.^bicb  ^ev^noes  were  pcefte^ed  by 
the  juries  of  the  several  wards,  before  the  justiees  in 
eyre,  at  the  Tower,  as  illegal  exactions  upon  the 
citizeos.  ?  i    *  '     ^  .        '  • .      , 

In  tho  thk^  year  of  this  reign,  the  mayor  w^  ap- 
pointed hi§  majesty's  ambass^or  beyond  ^eaa;  on 
which  ocpasioa  tlie  king  coinn^tted  the  qastody  of 
the  city  to  four  citizens,  who  were  recommended  by 
)ts  priqcip$tl  inhc^bitants.  . 

In  this  year,  Robert  Kilw^rby,  Archbishq>  of 
Canterbuify,  by  licence  ftom  the  crown,  founded  the 
convent  ci'  Bl£u;k  ij'riars,  or  Friars  Preachers;  which 
|¥as  built  with  the  atones  taken  out  of  the  n>ins  of 
tlie  tcw*;er:of  Mount  l^'itchet,  and  from  a  part  of .  thet 
pity  w^i^puhed  down  to  make  way  for  the  buikling« 
This  produced  an  order  from  the  king  to  the  citizens 
of  Ixmdon  to  build^a  new  waU,  with  a  tower  at  the 
tveod  of  it,  for  his  reception ;  which  wall  w^as  to  run 
from' Luc^al^  westward,  behind  the  houses  Jo  J'leet* 
ditch;  and  thence  southward  to  the  river  Thim^i^. 
For  the  completii^g  of  which  new  work^hi^  Maj^esty 
granted  the.  city  a  duty  on  sui^dry  merchandi|:ej3|,  for 
the  term  of  three  yeais;  and  soon  after,  seot^them 
the.  following  jetter:  .,      ^^ 

*.  ^t  Whereas, , we  have  gmnted  you,  for  the  aid  of 
^^  the  woik  pf  the  walls  of  our  city,  and  the  clqsura 
t'  of  the  fiMgie,  divers  cwftoms  of  vendible  flings 
^'  comipg  tt^  t)iQ  said  city,  to  be  taken  for  acertaii^ 
>^  time:  .we/Coqunand  you,  that  you  cause  to  l)e 
'^  flushed  the  wall  of  the  said  city,  now  begun  i|ear 
^^  the  mansion  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  and  a  certain 
^^,good  and  opmdiy  tower  at  the  head  of  the  said 
;"  wall,  withm  the  wjEiter  of  the  Thames  there; 
.**  wherein  we  niay  be  received,  and  tarry  with 
^'  honouf,  to  our  ease  and  satisfaction,  in  our  comings 
;i*  there^  out  of  the  pence  taken,  and  to  be  taken  of 

^*  the 
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^  the  0aid  imdtMis,  Ad.    Witnesft^  n^lf  tt  WeMi 
^'  minMe^  8th  ot*  July,  reghi  4.** 

.      .  J        .  «     .    'i  . 

This  year  is  also  reniarkable  for  the  first  cdminer^ 
cial  tteaty  betw^n  JBoglandl  and  RaAci^'by  M4iich 
a  ito^  was  put  to  the  continual  dju^utea  between  thd 
English  and  Flemish  merehtoiits,  oil  adcoimt  of  their 
commerciid  livaliy.  But  it wte  of  ito  kmg  dunftioa; 
for,  in  1278,  we  again  find  mention  of  mutual 
seizures,  and  misunderstttndings.  * 

In  the  second  vohime  of  Rymer's  Foedera,  p.  I065J 
is  a  lett^  from  Albert,  0uke  of  Brunswick,  to  J&d^ 
ward  I:  datied  in  1376,  in' behalf  of  the  tneichant^ 
^Bmhien,  then  subjeot  to  that  pHtice,  requesting 
that  they  hiight  be  again  pelrmltted  safely  to 'resort  to 
London  for  dieir  commercial  affidt^,  w  in  the  time 
bf  his  royal  ancestors ;  the  Btem^f^rs  beitog,  at  this 
time,  at  variance  with  thfe  Londoners,  because  Heri 
Bftan,  a  Bremener  resident  in  London,  had  nm^  -bei 
yo6d  sea,  without  paying  his  pfoportion  of  ah  impoi 
sition  laid  by  the  lung  on  the  dty  of  London.  This 
shows  that  in  those  days  it  Was^  ustaal  f6r  the  a^gre^ 
^te  body  of  every  niation-  ot*  foreign  merchants  re* 
siding  here,  to  he  obliged  to  answer  for  the  miscte^ 
meanours  of  every  individual  of  their  number. 

It  Was  ordered,  in  the  fifth  year  bf^Bs  reign,  that 
too  market  should  be  held  on  LohdOti  -bridge,' ^  or , 
felsen*!^,  except  irtsueh  places  si^  H^Afeidld  be  tip- 
poin^  ina  coihihon  coundl?  ahcl^  <^ 'that  tio 
pen*<:m  should  go  into  SbutliWafk  'tfy  biiV'catde,  or 
any  Wares  to  be  brought  feto  the 'iity,'^  uiider  the 
)[>eria«5f  *^  the  forfeiture  of  Afe  tMn^*Bd«ght.  -    ' 

The  year  1 9?8  proved  fetal' td  the  J^ws^- who,*  fee- 
ing convicted  of  clippitlg  arid  diittitiishing  the  kiiig^s 
coin,  were  seized  and  imprls6ned  thfbughout  England 
in  one  day:  and  280  of  both  sexes  were  convicte4 
;4rid  executed  in  London:  as  wereabo ^[reat  nttmbeni 
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1^  other  parts  of  England;  the  nioiety  of  whose 
effects  was  given  to  the  homaefor  coniperted  Jewa» 
Qow  the  Eolb  Office  in  Chancery-lane. 

In  the  aam^e  year,  according  to  Madox's  IhetOBty. 
of  the  Exchequer,  Chap.  XXIIL  p.  633,  **  The,  ^ 
Lucca  merchants  residing  in  London,  wiere  the 
keepers  of  the  Cambium,  or  Mint  of  London;"  So 
little  were  our  pwu  people,  in  those  time«,  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  art  of  coining  mcmey. 

London-bridge  was  b^ome  so  dangeroust  firoan  its 
ruinous  condition,  that,  in  1S81.,  the  citizens  wera 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  king  for  relief  and  aid  to  re- 
pair it:  and  his  nuyesty,  t^  letters  patent,  eitapower«^ 
ed  the  bridge-keeper  to  receive  the  charity  of  his^ 
well-dispoaed  subjects  throughont  the  kingdom ;  and 
also  to  teke  a  toll  for  three  years,  viz.  of  every  foot-* 
passenger,  one  farthing;  of  every  horseman,  one 
penny ;  and  of  every  saleable  pack,  one  half-penny. 

Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  says,  that  in  1 989^ 
the  city  of  London  obUged  the  company  of  the  Steel- 
yard to  pay  two  hundred  and  ten  marks  for  the  ie» 
pairs  of  Biriiop's  Gate,  and  to  engage  to  keep  it  in 
repair  in  future.  The  merchants  then  residii^  at  the 
Steel*yard  were  those  of  Cologne,  Triers,  Hamburgh 
HunnaBdal^,  and  Munster. 

At. this  time,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 
and  the  Barons^  had  each  a  yearly  stipend  of  forty 
pounds :  and  one  oi'  the  Remembraaceis  had^  the 
same  allowance  for  himself  and  clerks. 

In  the  same  year  the  king,  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  <^  money  paid  him  by  the  citizens  of  London, 
granted  them  a  free  pardon  for  whatever  they  had' 
done  contrary  to  their  charters  to  this  lime.  And,  in 
the  following  year,  he  granted  them  certain  oHBrtoms' 
for  the  reparation  and  inclosuce  of  the  city. 

In  the  following  winter,  five  of  the  arches  of  Lon- 
don-bridge were  caoried  away  by  the*ice. 

Y«U  I.  Y  It 
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It  was  in  the  year  1983  that  the  first  con^iderabte 
Uow  was  given  to  the  feudal  tenures  in  England; 
by  which  the  greater  security  of  freedom  and  com- 
merce in  ctdes  and  towns  was  Unquestionably  pro- 
moted. It  is  proved  by  Rymer*,  that,  in  this  year, 
King  Edward  summoned  to  his  parliament  at  Shrews- 
bury, two  knights  for  each  county,  and  two  repre- 
senti^ves  for  the  twenty-one  principal  cities  and 
towns  in  England,  including  London.  This  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  writs  were  issued  by  the  crown 
to  cities  and  towns,  but  no  regularity  appears  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  sending  of  these  writs  for  three 
hundi^d  years  after  this  time ;  many  places  being 
occasionally  omitted,  at  some  elections,  and  sent  to 
at  subsequent  ones,  while  others  were  added,  with- 
out the  direction  of  the  king  or  his  council,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Brady,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sheriffs. 
He  is  also  positive  that  the  places  which  paid  ;a  fee- 
fiom  rent  to  the  king,  sent  members,  though  they 
might  not  be  burghs,  i.e.  corporations  in  a  legal 
sense.  -      . 

In  1S84,  Lawrence  Ducket,  a  goldsmkh,  liaving 
wounded  Ralph  Crepin,  in  Cheapside,  then  called 
West-«cheap,  took  sanctuary  in  Bow-church  steeple : 
Crepin's  friends  surprised  him  in  the  night,  and 
banged  him  so  artfully  in  on^  of  the  windows,  diat 
the  coroner's  inquest  gave  their  verdict  Je/o  de  se^ 
and  ordered  the  body  to  be  drawn  by  the  feet,  And 
buried  in  a  ditch  without  the  city.  However,  a  boy, 
who  lay  with  Ducket  that  night,  and  had  concealed 
himself  during  this  barbarous  action,  at  last  gave  in-^ 
ft>fmati<m  against  the  murderers.  Mmy  were  appte-* 
bended,  of  whom  sixteen  were  hanged;  and  a 
woman,  the  contriver  of  the  murder,  was  burnt 
flive :  other  persons  of  distinction  concerned  therein^ 

t  F<?cder^,  VoL  H.  p.  g49« 
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were  amerced  io  pecuniaiy  fines :  and  the  diagraced 
body  was  taken,  up  and  buried  decend3r^ 

According'  to  the  record  called  liber  Aibua,  the 
city  was, .  in  \285y  divided  into  twenty^four  wards ; 
each  ward  choae  their  own  alderman,  and  >certain  of 
their  inhabitants  to^be  of  council  to  th^n*  Th^ 
oames  of  the  wards,  and  of  their  respective  ald^- 
men,  wefe  asvfollows: 


KAMKS  OF  AVARDS. 

1  Ward  Fori,  or  Foris,- 

2  Lodgate  and  Newgate, 
3'CasHe  Baynard, 

4  Aldersgate, 

5  Bredstrete, 

€  Queenhythe, 

7  Vitttry, 

8  Dougate, 
?)  Walbrook, 

10  Coleman  Strete, 

11  Bassishaw, 
IQ  Oripplegate, 

IS  Candlewyc  Stretc,  ' 

U  Ijangeford, 

15  Cordewan  Stretc> 

leCornhill, 

17  Lime  Strete, 

IS.Rshopsgate, 

19  Alegate, 

20  Tower  Ward, 

21  Billingsgate, 
92  Bric^  Ward, 
2:J  Lodinsfeber, 
24  PortsoKy, 


THEIH  Al.D£Rltt£N. 

Stephen  Aswy. 
William  de  Famdoft. 
Richard  Asvvey. 
William  le  Maiener. 
Ducan  de  Botevile. 
Simon  de  Jadestock. 
John  de  Gisors. 
Gregory  de  Rockesley. 
Thomas  Box. 
John  Fitz-Peter. 
Radus  le  Blound. 
Heniy  Frowick. 
Robert  de  Basing. 
Nicholiis  de  Win  ton. 
Henty  de  Walleys,  Mayor. 
Martin  Box. 
Robert  de  Brockesley. 
Philip  le  Taylour. 
John  de  Northampton. 
William  deThadestock.^  ' 
Wolman  de  Essex. 
Joseph  de  Achatur. 
Robert  de  Arra<i. 
Prior  of  Holy  Trinity  at 
Alegate. 
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It  #B«  <Hdfiiined,  in  this  year,  that  no  more  tfaaa 
one  half-penny  sh&ukl  be  paid  for  grfncHfig  a  qinoter 
of  wheat 

The  same  j^ear,  the  Jewish  synagogtiea  in  Lon- 
<ion  were  destro^fad,  by  orAer  of  Peckhmip,  Arch- 
tnahap  ^  Canterouiy. 

•  By  the  flfecond  statute-merchant  passed  this  year  at 
Winchester,  for  the  encouragement  of  merchant*- 
sstrangers,  as  foreign  merchants  were  then  called, 
there  are  only  thrae  cities,  before  the  mayors  of 
which  they  might  summon  their  debtors,  tiz.  Lon- 
don, YcM'k,  and  Bristol. 

From  another  statute  of  the  same  year,  not  yet 
printed  in  English,  it  would  seem  either  that  the  peo- 
ple of  London  must  have  been  of  a  very  bad  dispoai- 
tion,  or  else  badly  governed  ;  for,  after  reciting  die 
murders,  robberies,  and  riots  committed  not  only  in 
the  night,  but  even  in  J;be  day-time,  in.  the  city  of 
London,  it  enjohis,  that  ^^  none  be  found  in  the 
streets,  either  with  spear,  or  buckler,  after  the  cur- 
feu-bell  of  the  parapn  of  St.  Martins-le-grand  rings 
out,  except  they  be  great  lords,  and  other  persons  of 
note :  also,  that  no  tavern,  either  for  wine  or  ale, 
be  kept  open,  after  that  bell  rings  out^  on  for&'iture 
of  forty  pence ;  nor  any  fencing  school  be  kept  in  the 
city,  or  non-freemen  be  resident  therein." 

Most  of  the  historiographers  of  London  attributts 
these  disorders  to  the  government  of  the  city  halving 
been  seized  on  by  die  crown,  in  consequence  of  a 
difference  between  the  lord-tieasurer  and  the  mayor, 
who  had  refused  to  attend  him,  and  give  an  account 
of  the  measures  taken  by  him  and  the  aldermen  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace ;  but  as  this  event  hap- 
pened at  a  period  of  perfect  quiet  in  the  nation,  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  magistrates  were  called 
to  account  for  not  having  repressed  the  evils  which 
produced  the  above  order,  and  called  for  legislati%'e 

interference; 
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Mrterference;  «nc6  it  is  evident  fiom  die  deinfmd, 
ttiat  the  peace  hid  been  previously  bfipken*  How- 
^ever  this  may  be,  the  city  was^Seprived  of  its  IR^erties 
for  twelve  years,  and  the  mayor  and  many  of  the 
principd  citiaseas  were  imprisoned  upon  different 
charges^,  among  whom  XHie  Thomas  Pywelesdon, 
who  had  been  aci^ve  in  the  barons-  war^  and  fifty- 
«even  more,  were  batnished  the  city  fer  Ufe. 

In  this  year,  we  ieam  from  HoweU^'s  Londinopolit, 
^  dwt  the  great  conduit  in  Cheapside  wascasCdlaifeed 
with  Mone,  and  <;i8tem6d  with  lead/'  as  this  author 
expresses  it :  so  tfiat  they  were  near  fifty  yeais  in 
completing  this  aseful  undertaking. 

The  foreign  merchants,  who  were  always  an  oti^ect 
of  mi8|rf«oed  jealousy,  while  the  true  interests  of 
commerce  remained  unknown,  had  been  expdied 
itie  kingdom,  mibsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  statute-  ' 
menchaoit,  noticed  above.  They  were,  however,,  re-» 
called  in  1?89>  by  the  king  and  lords;  whereupon 
the  cfty  of  London,  which  had  always  been  among 
Ihe  most  violent  in  opposing  them,  petitioned  the 
Icing  to  have  them  sent  away  again ;  the  answer 
to  which  Mwe,  ^  The  king  is  of  opinion  that  mer- 
cfaant-«trsngerB  are  <useAil  and  beneficial  to  the  great 
men  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  therefore  against  expel- 
ling  tfasm.*  They  had  hitherto  been  considered  only 
as  a  sort  of  necessary  evils,  and  were  for  some  tiine 
reflrtiFained  fiom  acting  for  themselves,  nnd  4iom  bevig 
hoiBckeepers  in  towns;  eonsequentiy  thev  were 
obliged  lo  employ  their  ^glish  landlordB«shfokei1iand 
agents  in  the  recoveiy  of  their  debts,  but  now  these 
disabilities  were  removed^  and  they  were  permitted 
to  dispose  of  their  goods  without  the  intervention  of 
a  thffd  person,  by  which  a  source  of  gpeat'emolument 
to  mcRiy  of  the  citiitens  <A'  Londcm  was  annihilated. 
•  In  this  year  the  accotmt  between  the  crown  and 
the  df^  was  audited  by  the  barons  of  the  £s;diequer, 

and 
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and  the  Londoof^m  were  found  five  hundred  awjl 
thirty-eight  pounds  si^  shillii^  and  eleven*pence 
in  debt  to  King  Edward.  A  subsidy  wa^  also 
granted  for  the  repairs  of  London-l^ridge. 

The  ^bUoHing  year,  being  the  eighteenth  of  King 
Edward  L  the  parlisunent  gave  a  fifteenth  of  aU 
.moyeiyble  goods,  to  the  king;  which,  on  the  city  of 
London,  amounted  to  no  more  /than  six  thojosand 
ai2(  hundred  and  eighty  poiinds  thirteen  shillings  and 
eight  pence ;  but  no  true  estimate  can  be  made  of 
London's  wealth  from  this  tax,  ^ce  it  is  nowim** 
practicable  to  ascertain  the  manner  of  laying  tax^s  of 
this  description.    * 

In  1393)  three  persons  having  rescned  a  prisoner 
from  a  sheriff's  officer,  had  th^ir  hands  cut  ofiy  at  the 
Standard,  in  Cheapside. 

The  king^s  vast  expense  in  his  war  against  France) 
obliged  him  to  require  a  sevenths  part  of  all  0u>¥e* 
ables  from  his  demesne  cities  and  buigbs,  in  the 
year  139^>  At  the  same  time,  the  earls^  b^urons^  ^nd 
knights,  paid  an  eleventh;  and  the  clergy  gs^ve.  a 
tenth ;  for  the  collection  of  which,  we,  for  the  first 
tin)^,  meet  with  the,  king's  summons  to  the  clergy  to 
assemble  in  convoeationy  in  the  manner  it  is  arranged 
at  pr^ent.  ..  ,  .    ^ 

j^ward  having  been  informed  that  several  of  th^ 
clergy  had  been  committed  by  the  laity  to  ^e  Tun, 
a  prison  sq  called,  in  Cornhill,  on  pretence  of  their 
havH)g  committed  crimes,  of  which,  they  w^ere 
entirely  innocent,  he  showed  his  disapprobation  of 
such  measures,  by  directing  the  following  writ  to  the 
msLyoriUid  citizens.  > 

'^  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God^  Uc.    Whereas, 

'^  Ricliard  G^vesend,  Bishop  of  London,  hath  showr 

''  ed  unto  us,  that  by  the  great  charter  o(  England, 

^'  the  church  hath  a  privilege,  that  no  clerk,  sludl  be 

3  ^^  imprisoned 
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"  impriaoDed  by  a  layman,  withdut  our  command- 
^  ment  and  bieach  of  peace ;  which  notwitfa9lBnding/ 
^'  some  citiaeiis  of  Londan,  upon  mere  .spite,  do 
^  enter,  in  then*  watches,  into  clerks*  chambers,  and, 
"  like  felons,  do  carry  them  to  the  Tunne,  which 
"  Henry  de  Walleys,  some  time  mayor,  built  for 
"  night-walkers.  Wherefore,  we  will  that  this  our 
^  commandment  be  proclaimed  in  full  hustings ;  and 
'*  that  no  watch  hereafter  enter  into  any  clerk's 
"  chamber,  under  the  forfeit  <rf  t^'enty  pounds. 
"Dated  at  Carlisle,  the  18th  of  March,  in  the 
"  twenty-fifth  year  of  our  reign.'' 

This  so  disgusted  the  citizens,  that  nine  ]»iDcipaI 
ifihabttants  broke  open  the  Tunne  prison,  and  set 
severed  of  the  priscmers  at  liberty.  For  which  the 
riotefs  were  personally  punished  by  a  long  and 
painfiil  imprisonment ;  and  the  city  was  amerced  at 
twenty  thousand  maiks.  However,  the  behaviour 
of  the  Londpneis,  at  du*  king's  return  victorious  from 
Scotland  soon  after,  was  so  engaging,  that  His 
Majesty,  on  Kaster  Wednesday,  in  GOBsidemtk)n  of  the 
said  fine  of  twenty  thousand  marks,  and  an  addition 
of  three  thousand  marks  more»  paid  into  his  Ex- 
chequer by  the  Londoners,  restored  to  them  the 
power  of  Meeting  their  nwyor :  and  they  accordingly 
chose  WiUiam  Walleys  into  that  high  office. 

This  act  of  the  royal  favour  was  immediately  fol- 
bwed  by  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  all  the  city's 
ancient  privileges,  dated  the  eighteenth  day .  of 
April,  in  the  six-aiid-twentieth  year  of  his  reign  ;  in 
which  charter,  amongst  other  things,  it  is  contained, 

^^  ThsLt  whereas,  our  said  citizras,  by  the  charters 
^'  of  our  said  progenitc^rs  have  been  -accustomed 
<'  hitherto  to  preisonl  every  n^^yor,  whotai  .th^  have 
*^  choseQ  in  the  said  city  yearlv,  before  the  baions  of 

**  the 
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*^  the  £xdiequer  (our  progenitor  or  we  mA  bbtig^ 
«^  at  Weitininster),  that  he  may  be  admitbed  by  the 
^  said  barons  as  mayor  fiar  us^  notwithttamling  that, 
^'  at  the  next  coming  of  oar  CHfogenitor  or  of  us  unto 
*^  Westminster  or  lx>ndon,  he  may  be  presented  to 
^  our  pro^itora,  or  to  us,  and  so  admitted  m^yor. 
^  We,  Willing  to  show  more  ample  favour  to  the 
^  said  citisens  in  that  behalf,  do  grant  to  them,  for 
^  us  and  our  heitB :  The  mayor  of  the  said  city,  when 
*^  he  dxill  be  chosen  by  the  said  citiaens,  we,  and 
*^  our  heirs,  and  our  barons,  not  being  at  Westminster 
*'  or  at  London,  they  may  or  shall  be  presented  or 
"  admitted  to  and  by  the  constable  of  our  Tower  of 
<^  London,  yearly,  in  such  sort  as  before  they  were 
.  ^  wont  to  be  presented  and  admitted ;  so  as  never* 
^*  theless,  that,  at  the  next  cominff  of  us  or  our  hetrs 
^^  to  Westminster  or  London,    me  said  mayor  be 
^  presented  to  us  or  our  heirs,  and  admitted  for 
'*  mayor. 

^^  And  also,  we  have  gfanted  for  us  and  our  heirs,' 
^  to  our  Said  citizens,  tlmt  diey  and  their  successors, 
^  citizens  of  the  said  city,  be  K>r  ever  quit  and  free  of 
'*  pannage,  pontage,  and  mur^,  throughout  ail  the 
*^  realm,  and  all  our  dominions.  And  that  the 
^  *'  sheriflb  of  the  said  city,  as  often  as  it  shall  happen 
'  *^  them  to  be  amerced  in  our  court  for  any  offence, 
^^  they  shall  be  amerced  according  to  the  measure* 
*'  and  quantity  of  the  oflence,  as  other  the  sheriifs 
^^  of  our  said  realm  have  been  amerced  for  the  like 
**  offence. 

'^  Wherefore  we  will,  and  streigbtly  charge  and 
^\  command,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that  the  said  citizens 
^^  and  their  successors  have  all  the  liberties,  freedoms, 
^*  quittals,  and  ftee  customs  aforesaid,  and  them  may 
^*  or  shall  use  according  to  our  confirmation,  reno- 
^  vatioD,  and  grants  ^resaid,  for  ever ;  as  by  the 

«^  aforesaid 
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''  aforesaid  ofaarter  (amongst  oth^  things)  xofyre  iuUy 
"  appearetli/' 

All  which  the  king  certified  by  the  following 
brief  to  his  officers  of  his  Exchequer  : 

*'  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  To  his 
"  treasurers  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  greeting: 
**  Whereasi,  for  the  good  service  that  oiu"  belovaJ 
"  citizens  of  London  have  hitherto  ^ione  us,  by  oui 
"  letters  patent  we  have  rendei-ed  and  restored  to 
"  the  same  our  aforesaid  city,  together  with  the 
"  mayoralty,  and  ah  their  liberties  (which  city, 
"  mayoralty,  and  Uberties,  we  have  long  sincfj. caused 
^'  to  be  taken  into  our  hands)  to  be  had  and  held  to 
**  the  same  citi^sens,  according  to  their  will,  as  freely 
"  and  entirely  as  they  had  and  held  them  on  the  day 
^'  of  the  said  taking  them  away,  as  is  contaiiieid  more 
"  fuUy  in  our  said  letters:  We  command  yott^  that 
"  ye  permit  the  same  citizens  to  use  and  enjoy  the 
"  liberties  which  they  have  reasonably  used  on  the 
*'  day  of  the  aforesaid  taking,  before  you  in  the  Exr 
"  chequer  beforesaid,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
**  our  aforesaid  letters. 

"  Witness  myself  at  York,  the  eight-and-twentieth 
"  day  of  May,  in  the  sijc-and-tvventieth  year  of 
"  our  reign/^ 

'  The  additional  privileges  granted  in  this  charter, 
are,  1,  In  the  absence  of  the  king  and  the  barony  of 
the  Exchequer  from  Westminster,  the  mayor  elect 
is  to  be  presented  and  admitted  by  the  constable  of 
the  Tower  of  London.  S.  To  be  quit  and  free  from 
pannage  (Bohun  thinks  it  should  be  printed  pavage), 
i.  e.  a  cejtain  duty  payable  to  the  king  for  the  liberty 
of  sending  swine,  or  cattle,  to  feed  in  any  of  his 
forests*  3.  Pontage,  a  duty  paid  for  passmg  over 
bridges  with  horses,  carts,  or  other  carriages ;  or 
VOL.  I,  z  under 
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^  under  than  with  boats,  ships,  &c.  towarcb  the  re« 
pairing  of  the  said  bridges.  And,  4.  To  be  quit  and 
free  from  murage,  which  was  a  duty  paid  towards 
building  or  repairing  of  tlie  walls  of  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

An  order  to  the  mayor  and  sherifis  of  London,  to 
punish,  corporally,  all  bakers,  brewers,  and  millers, 
convicted  of  mal*practices ;  and  all  that  were  found 
to  go  armed  in  the  night,  and  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  city ;  and  to  oblige  millers  to  return  flour  by 
weight,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  grain  sent  to 
be  ground,  accompanied  this  brief. 

At  the  next  election  for  mayor,  Elias  Russel  was 
unanimously  chosen,  and  was  sworn  into  his  office, 
before  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  according  to  the 
.tenor  of  the  last  charter. 

In  his  mayoralty,  according  to  Stow,  an  act  of 
common  council  was  passed,  with  the  consent  of  the 
king  and  the  nobility,  to  r^ulate  the  prices  of  provi- 
sions,- the  only  part  of Vhich  now  remaining,  relates 
to  poultry  as  follows : 


s. 

D. 

•Q- 

A  fat  cock  at          *          -          . 

• 

0 

I 

2 

Two  pullets  at              -              - 

• 

0 

1 

2 

A  iat  capon  at        «          *          - 

- 

0 

2 

2 

A  goose  at            -              -              - 

^ 

0 

4 

O 

A  mallardat 

• 

0 

1 

2 

A  partrich  at        •        -        ^        - 

- 

0 

1 

2 

A  pheasant  at            -            -         ^ 

• 

0 

4 

O 

A  heron  at          -»            -            - 

» 

0 

6 

O 

A  plover  at                -                • 

- 

0 

I 

O 

A  swan  at            r            -            -^ 

• 

3 

0 

0 

A  crane  at                -                n 

. 

1 

0 

O 

Two  woodcocks  at            -        ,    - 

. 

0 

1 

2 

A  fat  lamb  from  Christmas  to  Shrovetide 

1 

4 

0 

One  ditto  for  all  the  year  at 

- 

0 

4 

0 

The 
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Tiie  following  were  the  salaries  of  the  judge  in 
thi^  year,  viz. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,     50  marks. 

— Common  Pleas,  100  

Chief  Baron,        -  -  - .   40  pounds. 

Each  of  the  other  Judges  of  the 

three  Benches,  -  -    20 , 

According  to  Sir  R.  Baker,  the  royal  palace  at 
Westminster,  and  monastery  adjoining,  were  this 
year  consumed  with  fire. 

.  We  find,  so  early  as  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  this 
reign,  an  act  of  parliament,  ordering,  that  "  vessels 
of  gold  shall  be  marked  after  being  assayed  by  the 
company  of  goldsmiths  of  London:  and  that  no 
goldsmith  shall  make  any  vessel,  jewel,  or  any  thing 
of  gold  or  silver,  except  it  be  of  good  and  true  allay. 
All  the  good  towns  of  England,  where  any  ^Idsmith 
shall  dwell,  shall  govern  themselves  bjr  this  statute, 
in  like  manner  as  those  of  London :  and  one  of  the 
trade  shall  come  to  London  from  every  good  town» 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  trade  there,  to  be  ascertained 
of  their  touch.^'  From  all  which  ;t  appears,  that 
wealth^and  luxury  began  to  show  themselves  in  Eng- 
land much  more  now  than  in  earher  times. 

The  following  prices  of  various  sorts  of  provisions, 
as  they  were  sold  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Edward  L 
is  taken  from  Dugdale's  Histoiy  of  St.  PauPs. 

s.     D.  Q. 


A  quarter  of  wheat, 
A  qumter  of  ground 
A  quarter  of  pe^ 
A  quarter  of  oats 
Abulia         ,    . 

at 
malt 

-  4     0     0 

-  S     4     0 

-  2     6     0 

-  2     0     0 

-  7     6     0 

^         A  cow 

. 

-     6     0    0 

A  fat  mutton 

^ 

-     1     0    0 

One  ewe  sheep 

-    0     8     0 
A  capon 
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A  capon 

A  cock  or  hen 

.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Foedera,  Vol.  II.  p.  930, 
that  in  the  year  130.3,  the  king's  Exche^ier  at  West- 
minster was  broke  into,  and  robbed  of  the  large  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  abbot 
and  monk$  of  Westminster,  within  whose  hmits  or 
jurisdiction  the  lixchequer  was,  were^on  this  account, 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  indicted  for 
this  robbery,  though  aftenvards  acquitted. 

The  first  time  we  read  of  a  recorder  of  London, 
was  in  the  year  1304,  when  Geoffrey  de  Hartilepole, 
alderman,  was  chosen  into  that  office,  took  his  oath, 
and  was  allowed  to  wear  his  gown  as  an  alderman. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Foedera,  Vol.  U.  p.  943, 
for  an  account  of  the  size  of  ships  at  this  period*  It 
states,  that  in  this  year  Edward  lent  to  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France,  twenty  ships  to  be  picked  out  from 
amongst  the  best  and  largest  of  those  of  London, 
.the  Cinque  Poits,  &o.  each  of  which  were  to  be 
manned  with  at  least  foity  stout  men,  and  well  fur- 
nished with  all  other  requisites  for  war.  The  small 
complement  of  men  sufficiently  demonstrates  the 
meanness  of  ships  of  war  in  those  days. 

The  next  year  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  that 
valiant  and  celebrated  Scottish  champion,  Sir  William 
Wallace,  who,  being  taken  prisoner  in  tlie  field  of 
batde,  defending  his  cc^imtry,  was,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  hanged  and  quartered,  in  Smithfield ; 
and  his  heiid  stuck  upon  a  pole  tixed  on  London- 
bridge. 

In' the  year  1306,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citi- 
zens of  Ijondon,  presented  the  king  with  two 
thousand  pounds  on  his  conferring  the  order  of  knight- 
hood on  the  young  Prince  of  Wales. 

This 
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This  year  is  ^Isq  remarkable  for  what  would  in  this 
ftge  seem  a  very  extraordinary  order:  a  prohibition 
to  buru  sea-coal  in  London.;  occasioned  by  a  com- 
plaint made  by  the' nobility  and  gentry  to  the  king, 
alleging,  that  the  air  was  infected  with  a  noisome 
smell,  and  a  thick  cloud,  from  the  coals  used  in  the 
suburbs  by  brewier^,  dyers,  &c.  requiring  large  fires, 
to  the  great,  endangering  •  the  health  of  the  inhabi*- 
lants.  Upon  which  his  majesty  issued  his  procla- 
miation,  prohibiting  coals  to  be  burnt  in  Loudon  and 
the  suburbs,  under  severe  penalties. 

London  M(as  at  this  time,  infested  with  great  num* 
Uers  of  thieves  and  robbens,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  king  sent  his  writ  from  Scotland  to  the  mayor 
and  sheriffs,  commanding  them  to  observe  the  statute 
of  Winchester,  which  strictly  enjoins  the  apprehend- 
ing of  all  felond.  The  citizens,  however,  imagined 
that  this  injunction  affected  their  liberties,  and  re- 
turned the  following  answer  to  the  writ : 

"  We  answer  further,  that  at  the  Eves,  as  it  is  fit, 
^^  in  wards,  and  also  at  taking  inquisitions  of  trans- 
"  gressions  and  felonies,  when  need  requires,  in  the. 
"  city,  in  each  ward,  about  malefactors  and  re* 
*'  ceivers,  we  were  always  ready,  and  will  be,  for  the 
"  keeping  of  the  king's  peace.  But  to  keep  the 
"  statute  of  Winchester,  in  all  its  articles,  in  the 
^'  said  city,  as  it  is  contained  in  that  brief,  we  cannot 
"  be  charged  in  the  foresaid  city,  by  reason  of  divers 
*'  customs  in  the  said  city  hitherto  used ;  yet  vagrants, 
"  wanderers  up  and  down,  and  such  as  are  suspected 
"  of  evil  in  the  said  cit}^  being  found,  we  have 
*'  arrested,  and  always,  when  there  shall  be  need, 
"  will  cause  to  be  arrested,  and  will  have  them  forth- 
*'  coming  before,  the  justices  of  the  lord  king;  as  it 
^^  hath  been  appointed  before,  and  after  hath  been 
<^  accustomed  to  be  done  in  the  same  city. 

2  **  Concerning 
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^^  Concerning  the  inquisitions^  as  to  returning 
'^  under  seals  the  articles  contained  in  the  brief  before 
"  you,  without  the  city,  it  never  was  accustomed 
*'  to  be  done;  and  therefore  we  have  returned  none 
"  thenge/' 

The  last  transaction  between  this  corporation  and 
the  crown,  in  this  reign,  was  an  agreement  in  the 
Exchequer  hy  John  le  Blound,  the  mayor,  and  all 
the  aldermen  of  London,  for  themselves  and  the 
whole  community  of  the  city,  to  pay  tfie  king  two 
thousand  marks  for  the  vintisme,  or  twentieth  of  the 
goods  of  the  said  community;  the  greatest  part 
whereof  they  paid  in  tallies. 


CflAP.  XI. 
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CHAP.  XL 

The  new  King's  severity  to  The  City. — Royal  Entry, ^-^ 
Dissolution  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars. — £i- 
ward's  First  Charter. — The  City  pays  the  King's  Delts^ 
— Enauiry  into  tJie  Power  of  the  Sheriffs. "---A  thousand 
Pounas  lent  to  the  King. — Splendor  of  the  Nobility. ^^ 
Value  of  Money  and  Provisions.-^The  King's  Letter 
relative  to  Electums.-^Another  Loan. — High  Price  of 
Provisions. — The  mud  Wall  (f  the  Tower  pulled  down 
by  a  Moh, — New  Articles. — Three  Representatives  sent 
to  Parliament. — Riots  complained  of  by  the  Pope's 
Nuncio, — Presentment  to  the  Judges  Itineiant. — Par- 
liament at  London^  by  which  the  Spencers  were  Banish^ 
ed^ — Another  Charter.^-^The  Sheriffs'  Order  to  supply 
the  Tower  with  Provisiom^-^The  City  Liberties  seized. 
— The  Spencers  recalled. — A  Custos  appointed. — The 
Populace  side  with  the  Queen. — Riots. — The  B^isliop  of 
Exeter,  and  the  Chancellor  Murdered. — Young  Spewcer^s 
Head  stuck  on  London-bridge. — The  King  brought 
Prisoner  to  the  Tower^  ond  deposed^-^State  of  Com-r 
merce^ 

The  reign  of  Edward  II.  began  very  inauspi- 
ciously  for  the  city.  The  sum  of  eighty-three  pounds 
eleven  shillings,  part  of  the  two  thousand  marks, 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
having  been  left  unpaid  at  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
his  son  caused  a  j^eri  facias  to  be  issued  from  the 
Ex^chequer,  to  distrain  the  goods  of  the  citizens  for  it. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  act  of  severity  exercised  against 
them,  for  he,  shortly  after,  ordered  a  writ  to  be  issued 
out  of  the  Exchequer,  against  the  aldermen  who  had 
collected  the  late  tallages,  to  bring  their  accounts  into 
the  Exchequer.  Yet  we  find,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  harshness  on  the  part, of  the  king,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  citizens  of  London,  on  his  solemn 

entiy 
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entry   m    1308,    with  a  degree  of  splendor  an4 
elegance  that  sufficiently  testified  their  loyalty. 

The  year  1310,  is  memorable  for  the  subversion  of 
the  order  bf  the  knight's  tempkus  in  London.  They 
.  had  been  arrested  in  Ei^giand,  as  well  as  all  over 
the  continent,  in  the  preceding  year :  but  now,  by 
order  of  the  king,  their  persons  were  removed  from 
the  Tower  of  London  to  the  four  city  gates,  and  to 
a  private  house,  because  those  gate^houses  could  not 
hold  them  all.  They  were  afterwards  allowed 
small  pensions  for  their  Uves,  which,  in  general,  did 
not  exceed  four-pence  per  day,  or  one  shilling  of 
modern  money.  Their  great  master,  however, 
William  de  la  More,  had  two  shillings  per  day. 

The  new  part  of  the  city  wall,  on  the  west  of 
Ludgate,  and  the  Tower,  '  commanded  by  King 
Edward  L  to  be  built  at  the-  extremity  thereof,  not 
being  finished,  the  king  issued  his  royal  mandate  to 
the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  to  proceed  in  the 
said  work  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

At  the  same  time  his  majesty  granted  the  follow-. 
ing  charter,  which  will  sufficiendy  explain  itself, 

"  Edward,  the  son  of  King  Edward,  &c.  To 
"  all,  &c.  Whereas,  Gregory  de  Rockesley,  our 
*'  mayor  of  London,  and  the  other  barons  of  the  said 
"  city,  at  our  instance,  have  commonly  and  unani^ 
''  mously  granted  to  the  venerable  Father  Robert, 
"  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  assigns,  two 
*'  lanes,  contiguous  to  hi^  place  of  Castle  Baynard 
"  and  the  Tower  of  Mountfichet,  to  be  stopped  up 
*'  for  the  enlarging  of  the  aforesaid  place,  and  to 
''  enclose  them ;  while  yet  he  shall  assign  a  Uke  way 
"  to  them,  and  as  convenient  for  the  commonalty  of 
*'  the  said  city;  And  we,  understanding  firom  the 
*'  aforesaid  mayor  and  barons  of  the  said  city,  that 
*'  the  said  archbishop  hath  already  prepared  a  better 

"  way. 
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?  way,  and  more  convenient  for  the  said  commonalty^ 
*^  than  the  aforesaid  lanes  were :  we,  to  the  said 
^y  archbishop  and  his  assigns,  for  us  and  our  heirs, 
^'  as  much  as  in  us  is,  do  grant,  ratify,  and  confirm 
^*  the  aforesaid  grant.  So  that  our  said  barons  of 
*^  London,  by  occasion  of  their  aforesaid  grant,  nor 
"  the  archbishop,  nor  his  assigns,  on  account  of  the 
^*  said  changing  of  the  ways,  be  accused  or  molested 
"  for  time  to  come  before  our  justices  intinerants  at 
"  the  Tower  of  London^  upon  cause  of  perpresture 
*'  made  of  the  aforesaid  lanes.  In  testimony  where- 
'^  of,  &c.     .  , 

"Witness  myself  at  Westminster^  the  tenth  day 
"  of  June«  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  reign/^ 

In  the  year  1311,  the  mayor  and  citizens  under- 
took to  pay  several  debts  which  the  king  had  con-*, 
tracted,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  seventeen 
hundred  poinds,  in  consideration  of  having  the 
farm  of  the  city,  with  certain  issues,  arising  from 
aids,  tallaiites,  &c  assigned  to  them* 

The  difference  which  had  arisen  between  the 
king  and  the  nobility,  on  account  of  his  fevourite 
Gaveston,  having  assumed  a  serious  aspect,,  hid 
^l^jf  sty  charged  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  LondojOk 
to  take  care  of  the  city,  and  not  to  suffer  any  person 
whatsoever,  without  his  special  permission,  to  enter 
therein  with  horse  or  arms,  And  his  majesty  also 
commanded  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  enquire 
by  what  right  the  sheriffs  claimed  certain  ferms  and 
other  dues  demanded  for  the  king's  use ;  who,  after  ^ 
inquisition  made,  reported,?  "  That  the,  citi;i:eus  of 
London,  for  the  time  bqing,  where  sheriffs  in  fee  of 
London  and  Middlesex;'^  and  enjoined,  "  JohnGisots, 
the  mayor,  with  eight  aldermen  and  one  commoner, 
who  were  present  on  behalf  ctf  the  comxnunity  of  the 

*  Madox*8  Fiima  Burgi. 

vot.  I.  A  a  dty, 
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Gity^  to  tnoMoct  eeitaiii  affidxB  lefadng  tatbe  oflke<^ 
6|heriff,  whicbr  tended  to  the  king's  metviceJ^  This 
injonetion  ww  given  to  t&m  as  being  vfftuaUy 
sheriffs  of  I^ondoti  and  Middlesex,  and  repvesenta* 
tives  of  those  who  were  to  be  so  in  fiuture. 

In  the  same  year  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London  were  macte  acquainted  with  the  king's  inten- 
tion to  tax  his  sereral  demesnes ;  and  the  city  of 
London  being  included  nnder  that  appellation,  the 
magistrates  were  sent  for  by  the  privy  council,  then 
silting  at  Whitefhars,  in  Fleet^tceet,  and  asked  if 
they  would  fine  for  their  tallage,  or  raise  the  sum  re- 
qimed  by  a  pole-tax,  and  an  assessment  oa  their 
estates.  • 

The  mayor  and  hi^  brethren  desired  they  might 
be  permitted  to  consult  the  commonalty ;  which  re- 
quest being  complied  with,  they  gave  for  answer, 
iknt  the  king's  demesnes  were  liable  to  taxation 
whenever  his  MitjesQr  should  think  it  necessary ; 
biirt  that  the  city  of  London  was,  nndoubtedly,  fifee 
firom  such  tallage,  not  only  by  the  rights,  prixileges, 
and  immunities,  granted  to  them  by  Magna  Charta, 
and  so  often  confirmed  by  other  charters,  but  by 
their  paying  the  king^a  sum  of  money  annually  for 
she  fee-fairm  of  the  city^  they  therefore  solicited  tfie 
deferring  of  the  said  tallage  till  the  parliament  should 
ftieet,  as  they  should  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
conferring  n^ith  many  of  the  nobility  who  were 
proprietors  of  lahd  and  tenements  in  the  city. 

They  were  told  that  if  they  would  lend  two 
'  Aiousand  fnarks  to  the  king,  the  tax  should  be  de« 
ferfed,  agreeable  to  their  request.  The  citizens  .re« 
ftised  to  £^ee  to  this  proposal ;  whereupon v  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  assemble  at  Guildhall 
to  assess  the  said  tallage. 

This  circumstance  alarmed  the  maytfr  and  citizens 
.  to  such  a  degree,  that  tlvy  oftljred  to  lend  the  king 
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thousand  pounds,  on  condition  that  the  assessment 
might  not  tie  peraiittefl  to  tAe  effect  before  the 
meeting  of  the  next  pariianKent ;  whiph  was  graptod 
by  letters  patent  to  the  said  <^tizens,  dated  at  Wind- 
sor, the  ISthi^  February,  in  the  isixth  year  of  our 
reign.  On  the  same  di^  an  order  was  issued  to  the 
assessors  of  the  county  of  Oxford,  foibiddiog  theoi  to 
assess  the  citizens  of  London  trad,iug  to  Henley,  and 
not  being  inhabitants  thereof,  paying  sgot  and  lot 
The  thousand  pounds  were  demanded  and  paid 
two  days  afterwards,  as  appears  by  the  city  records. 
^  Stow's  Survey  of  London  gives  us  an  in^t^nce  of 
the  splendor  of  our  great  !^iglish  nobility  at  this 
time,  in  their  grand  retinues,  housekeeping,  cloath- 
ing,  and  equipages.  It  is  the  dd[>it  side  of  the 
account  of  H.  Leicester,  cofferer,  i,  e.  paymaster  or 
steward  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

W     s.    D. 
To  the  amount  of  the  charge  of  the 

pantry,  buttery,  and  kitchen  -  3405    0    0 

To  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pipes  ^ 

of  red  wine,  and  two  pipes  of  white  104  17  6 
To  all  sorts  of  grocery  wares  -  -  180  17  0 
To  six  barrels  of  sturgeon  -  -  -  19  0  0 
To  six  thousand  dried  fishes  of  aU 

sorts  -  -  .       14    ^    7 

To  seventeen  hundred  and  fourteen 

pounds  of  wax,   varmiUion,   and 

turpentine  -  -  -    314    7    4 

To  the  charge  of  the  eaii^s  great  horses, 

and  servants'  wages  -^  -    436    4     3 

To  linen  for  the  earl,  fatis  cha^dains^ 

and  table  ^  -  -      43  17    0 

To  one  hundred    and  twenty-^us^ 

dozen  ofskins  of  patchmeotand  ink        4    6    3 

^■"•^■^■—^•.■— •—«.*••" 

Carried  forward,    4523  17  11 

To 
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Brou||ht  forward,    46Q9  17  11 
To  two  seailet  cloths  K>r  the  earl'» 

use,  one  of  russet  for  the  Bishop  of 

Angew,  seventy  of  blue  for  the 
/  knights,  twenty-eightfor  the 'squires, 

fifteen  for  the  clerics,  fifteen  for  the 

officers,  nineteen  for  the  grooms;   ^  ♦ 

five  for  the  archers,  four  for  the 

minstrels  and  t^arpenters,  with  the 

sharing  and  carriage  for  the  eari*s 

liveries,  at  Christmns  -  •«    460  15    O 

To  seven  furs  of  powdered  ermine, 

seven  hoodsof  purple,  three  hundred 

and  ninety-five  furs  of  budge  for  the 

liveries  of  barons,    knights,    and 

clerks,    and    one     hundred    and 

twenty-three  furs  of  lamb,  bought 

at  Christmas,  for  the 'squires    ^     -     147  17     ft 
To  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  yards 

of  nisset  cloth,  and  twenty-four 

coats  for  poor  men,  with  money 

given  the'poor  on  Maundy-Thursday        8  1 6,    7 
To  sixtvvfive  saffron-coloured  cloths 

for   the    barons    and    knighfe    in 

sumn^r,  twelve  red  cloths  for  the 

clerks,  twenty-ax  cloths  fw  the 

^squires,  one  tbr  the  oflicers,  and 

four  ray  cloths  for  caipets  in  the  hall    345  13     $ 
To  one  hundred  pieces  of  green  silk 
,     for  the  knights,  fourteen  budge  fiirs 

for  surcoats,  thirteen  hoods  of  budge 

for  clerks,  and  seventy-five  furs  of 

lambs  for  livjenes  in  summer,  with 

<;apvas  and  cords  to  tie  them         n      7S  19    0 

Cvried  foi-ward,    5558  19  10 

To 
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Brought  forward,  565S  19  10 
To  saddles  for  the  summer  liveriea  -  51  6  8 
To  one  .saddle  for  the  earl  -  -  3  0  0 
To  several  items,  the  particulaxs  ia  the 

account  de&ced   r .  «  -^    241.  14     1 

To  horses  lost  in  service      -  ^        8*68^ 

To  fees  paid  to  earls,  barons,  knights, 

and 'squires        -  -  -    623.15     4 

To  gifts  to  Fpench  knights,  Countess 

of  Warren,  queen^s  nurses,  'squires, 

minstrels,  messengers,  and  riders         93  14    0. 
To  jtwenty-four  silver  dishes,  twentj^- 

four  saucers,  twenty^bur  cups,  one 

pair  of  pater-nosters„  and  one  silver 
^  coffin,  all  bought  tiiis  year,  when 

silver  was  at  Is.  Sd.  per  ounce 
To  several  messengers 
To  sundry  things  in  the  earl's  bed* 

chamber  *  -  • 

To  several  old  debts  paid  this  year    -^ 
To  the  countess'^  disbursements  at 

Pickering        -  *  »    440    0    & 

To  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 

nineteen  pounds  of  tallow  candles, 

and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy 

pounds  of  lights,  called  Paris  can^ 

dies,  or  white  wax  candies     -       -      31   14    3 


103     6 

6 

34  19 

8- 

6     0 

0 

S8  16 

Oi 

Total  Expense  for  the  yfear  1313  X.7282  12    6i 

The  difference  in  the  value  of  silver  at  Aat  time, 
and  at  the  present  day,  may  be  correctly  ascertained 
from  this  account,  which  states  silver  to  have  been 
at  one  shilling  and  eightpence  the  ounce,  conse- 
quently twelve  ounces  were  equivalent  to  the  pound 
9t^Upg»  and  as  the  rate  of  hving  was  then  five  times 

as 
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as  cheap  as  it  is  now,  th^  earFs  expences  for  the 
year  may  be  esditiated  at  upveards  of  one  huhdred 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  The  prices  of  some 
things  in  diis  account  are  also  well  wcnth  observing. 
The  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  pipes  of  wine 
cost  but  one  hundred  and  four  pounds  seventeen 
shillings  and  sixpence^  which  is  scaicely  seventeen 
shillings  of  our  money  per  pipe;  but  as  the  earl  had 
an  estate  in  Anjou,  it  is  probable  he  obtained  his 
wines  at  the  firet  hand.  The  parchment  is  only  at 
eightpence  and  a  fnicti<m  per  doasen,  or  about  two 
shrllings  and  one  penny  g£  modem  money.  The 
cloths,  silk,  &c.  being  intermixed  with  other  things, 
cannot  be  justly  calculated,  yet  appear  to  have  been 
veiy  cheap,  compared  with  the  same  thiags  in  our 


About  the  year  1314,  a  great  part  of  St.  Paiirs 

spire  (made  of  timber,  covered  widi  lead)  beine  weak, 

and  in  danger  of  falling,  was  taken  down,  and  a  new 

cross,  with  a  pommeli  well  gilt,  set  on  the  top  thereof* 

lb  which  cross  w^re  deposited  the  reliques  of  divers 

saints  by  Gilbert  de  Segmve,  then  Bidiop  of  LondoA. 

The  parliament  having  in  this  year  pistitioned  the 

^  king  and  his  council,  oa  account  of  the  intolerable 

deamess  of  provisions,  it  was  ordered  that  the  prices 

of  the  different  articles  should  be  regulated  as  «mder, 

e^  appears  by  the  king's  letter  to  the  sheriffs  of  Lon* 

don,  viz. 


L.  S.      D. 

The  best  grass^fed  ox, 

alive,  at ' 

-     0   16      0 

The  best  grain-fed  ox, 

at 

-     14     0 

The  best  cmr ,  aC 

• 

-     0  !2     0 

The  l>est  hog  of  two  years  old,  at 

-    0     3     4 

The  best  shorn  muttcw 

,  at 

-     0     1     4 

Hie  best  goose,  at 

^ 

-     0     0     3 

The  best  cafon,  at 

m 

-    0     0     9f 
-  ^    or    0    1*     . 

The  best  hen,  at 

r                       •• 

' 

The           ! 

1 

»      ^ 
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The  t>est  cbidc«QB>  two  for        ••  •    0    0     1| 

The  best  young  pigeons,  threta  for        i-    0    0     1 
Twenty  ^;gs»  at  -  -    0    0     1 

.  The  elections  for  sheriff  and  mayor  being  ice^ 
quently  disturbed  b^  popular  tamulta,  tiie  kim,  to 
psevenl  the  Ike  irregularities  in  future,  issued  the 
following  letter,  by  way  of  proclamation : 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  to  the  mayor 
'^  and  sheri£^  of  J^ndon,  greeting* 

"  Whereas  by  the  charters  of  our  progenitors, 
^*  kings  of  England,  it  was  granted  to  our  citizens  of 
"  our  city  aforesaid,  that  they  should  choose  a 
««  mayor  and  sberiffi  from  themselves,  when  they 
**  would,  and  present  them,  we  not  being  at  West- 
V  minster,  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  our  Exche«» 
"  queT,  «nd  there  to  be  admitted  according  to  cus- 
^^  torn;  and  such  election  by  the  mayor  and  aider* 
"  men,  and  more  discreet  persons  of  the  said  city, 
^^  espedally  summoned  and  warned  for  tiiis  purpose, 
"  hath  been  accustomed  in  former  times :  and  now 
"  we  have  understood,  that  some  of  the  popular  and 
^^  plebeian  sort,  making  a  conspiracy  among  them- 
**  selves,  causing  contentions,  differences,  and  in- 
^^  numerable  mischiefs,  day  and  night,  in  the  said 
^  city,  and  making  among  them  clsmdestine  convene 
*'  tides  in  private  places,  and  being  not  called  nor 
"  summoned,  do  thrust  and  mingle  themselves  of 
"  their  own  accord  into  such  elections;  and,  by 
*'  threateninffs  and  clamours  hindering  the  due  mak- 
**  ing  of  such  elections,  endeavour  to  choose  sucb 
•*  as  for  time  to  come  may  favour  their  errors;  that 
•*  their  wickedness,  by  defect  of  congruous  govem- 
''^  ment,  may  pa3s  unpunished  undef  dissimulation, 
•*  by  such  persons  so  elected,  to  the  hurt  of  ouf 
^  cfown  and   dignity,  and  the  subversion   of  the 
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"^^  State  of  the  aforesaid  city,  and  die  manifest  bppr^4 
**  sion  of  our  citi^iens  abiding  in  it :  We,  wUling 
^•^  to  provide  for  the  quiet  and  tranquillity  .of  the 
*^  people  under  us,  as  we  are  bound,  and  to  meet 
*'  ivith  such  malice,  command,  firml'y  enjoining  you» 
^  that,  before  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  mayor 
^^  and  sheriffs  next  to  be  chosen,  ye  cause  it  to  be 
V  pubUcly  proclaimed  through  the  whole  city,  and. 
**  firmly  to  be  forbid,  that  none,  unless  he  shall  be 
**  to  this  especially  called  or  summoned,  or  is 
"  bound  thereto,  come  thither  at  the  time,  nor  in-* 
"  trude  himself  in  making  the  election,  nor  hinder 
"  it  any  way,  under  pain  of  imprisonment ;  from 
"  which  he  rtiay  not  escape  without  our  special  com-* 
"  mand  ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  election  be  made  by 
*'  the  aldermen,  and  the  other  more  discreet  and 
^  powerful  citizens  of  the  said  city,  as  in  the  sailie  it 
''  hath  been  anciently  accustomed  to  be  done :  taking- 
*'  notice  for  thft  future,  that,  if  ye  shall  present  any 
"  election,  otherwise  than  is  mentioned  before,  to 
^'  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  our  Exchequer  aibre« 
**  said,  we  ^ill  by  no  means  admit  them. 
.  **  Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  the  fourth  day 
*'  of  July,  in  the  eighth  year  of  our  reign." 

The  citizens  having  neglected  to  make  the  neces* 
sary  application  to  parliament,  to  prevent  the  tSlage 
which  had  been  postponed  from  being  levied,  the 
king's  necessities  made  him  take  advantage  of  this 
Oversight,  and  he  gave  a  commission  to  Henry  de 
Stauilton,  Henry  Scrop,  John  de  Markfield,  and 
Rafe  de  Stoke,  to  tax  the  city,  of  which  he  gave 
notice  to  the  sheriflfe,  by  a  precept,  dated  October 
the  twenty-fourth,  in  the  same  year ;  to  which  an 
explanatory  letter  was  added  on  the  sixth  of  No- 
vember following :  but  the  citv  obtained  a  further 
delay  until  the  ensuing  parliament^  by  lending  the 
3  government 
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government  a  further  sum  of  six  huiklred  marks;  as 
appears  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  December  the 
sixteenth. 

During  the  year  1315,  the  prices  of  provisions  in- 
creased  greatly,  owing  to  excessive  rains,  so  that 
wheat  rose  to  two  pounds  per  quarter ;  pease  and 
beans  to  one  pound ;  malt  to  thirteen  shillings  and 
fourpence ,  and  good  ale  was  sold  for  three-pence, 
and  even  four-pence  per  gallon.  The  scarcity  con- 
tinued through  the  following  year,  during  which 
wheat  advanced  to  four  pounds  per  quarter,  and  as 
this  was  attributed  to  the  great  quantities  of  it  made 
into  malt,,  an  act  of  padiament  was  passed,  prdiibit- 
ing  the  making  of  malt  from  wheat ;  and  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  mayor  for  carrying  that  act  into 
execution,  and  another  for  regulating  the  prices  of 
strong  drink,  which  was  not  to  be  sold  for  more  than 
three-halfpence  per  gallon.  But  notwithstanding 
these  regulations,  the  famine  encreased  to  that  de- 
gree that,  according  to  Stow  and  Speed,  paTente  ate 
their  own  children,  and  malefactors  devoured  each 
other  in.  prison:  and  this  was  accompanied  by  such  a 
pestilence  and  mortality,  that  the  living  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  bury  the  dead. 

Perhaps  these  evils  were,  in  some  degree,  attri- 
butable to  the  ordinance  of  the  preceding  year  for 
fixing  the  prices  of  provisions,  since  it  was  now  re- 
voked by  the  following  brief,  in  which  its  pernicious 
tendency  is  acknowledged. 

"  The  King  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  greeting. 
"  Although  we  lately  commanded  you,  that  in  each 
"  place  in  the  foresaid  city,  where  it  should  seem  to 
"  you  to  be  the  best  expedient,  ye  shall  cause  it  to 
**  be  publicly  proclainied,  that  oxen,  cows,  hogs, 
"  sheep,  ffeese,  Papons,  hens,  chickens,  pigeons,  and 
"  ^gP>  would  be  sold  at  a  certain  jpffice ;  because 
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^^  nevertheless  we  have  trnderstoodt  ihat  such  a  pfo^ 
^  clamation,  which  at  that  time  we  believed  would 
**  be  for  the  profit  of  the  people  of  our  realm,  re- 
*^  dounds  to  tlieir  gre«Kter  damage  than  pxofit;  we 
^^  command  VDU,  that  m  die  said  seveml  places  ye 
*^  cause  pubUcly  to  be  proclaimed,  that  oxen,  cow«r, 
*^  hogs,  fiheep,  geese,  capons,  hens,  chickens,  young 
^^  pigeons,  and  e^,  be  sold  for  a  neasonable  price^ 
^^  asr  was  accustomed  to  be  done,  bfefoie  the  said  fev- 
^  nier  proclamation ;  certifying  all  and  singular,  tJhat 
•*  the  former  proclamation  was  not  made  by  virtue  of 
*^.  the  ordinances  late  made  by  the  prelates,  earls^ 
*^  and  barons,  and  nobles  of  the  same  redms  and  by 
**  us  accepted,  nor  was  contained  in  them. 

^  Witness  myself  at  Lincoln,  the  twentieth  of 
"  February,  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign/' 

King  Henry  III.  having  cast  up  a  mud  wall  with- 
out the  Tower  ol*  Londcm,  and  within  the  waB  of 
the  city,  the  Londoners,  without  applymg  to  the 
crown  for  the  removal  of  what  they  consKlefed  an 
encroachment,  assembled  and  destroyed  it,  in  this 
year:  but  they  smarted  for  their  indiscretion  ;  for,  in 
the  following  year,  the  king  compelled  them  to  pay 
one  thousand  marks  under  the  name  of  a  fine.  At  . 
the  same  time  they  were  indulged  with  a  new  privi-^ 
kge,  which  empowered  the  freeholders  in  London 
^6  recover  their  rents  by  a  writ  of  gavelet^  by  which 
the  tenant  is  summoned  to  show  cause  why  the  lord 
of  the  rent  should  not  repossess  his  land  for  defeult 
of  payment. 

According  to  Stow,  the  price  of  wheat,  which 
had  been  as  high  as  four  pounds  per  quarter,  was^  in 
1317,  through  a  very  early  and  good  harvest,  brought 
down  to  si^c  shillings  aiid  eight-pence  per  qnarten 
Mr.  Maitland  accounts  for  this  grcM  difference  by 
the  '^  prodigious  number  of  mouths  swept  away  by 
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JtUe  &imne,  wheieby  the  ccmsumptiQn  was  vastly 
leneaed:^'  but  it  is  vexy  firobable  there  were  other 
GWises  besides  this,  thougl^  they  cannot  nQw  be 
ascertained. 

About  this  time  the  coMSkteiumce  shown  tp  the 
jnagistrates  of  the  city  by  the  court,  to  whom  they 
were  entirely  devoted,  was«uch«  that,  regardless  of 
the  rights  ot  their  fellow-citizens,  they  assumed  the 
sole  appointment  of  officers,  jsod  e<mtii»i[ed  the 
mayor,  John  Wingmve,  in  his  office,  for  three  years. 
At  the  same  time  they  laid  arMtraiy  ta&es  <xn  the  in- 
tiabitB*^  favouncig  themselves  in  aU  assessments, 
wd  ^ppitemod  the  eommiwity  jprteyovsly. 

At  length  the  freemen,  who  had  frequently  com- 
plained JiQ  the  judges  ttineBsmt  at  the  tWer,  vnth- 
ofit  redress,  proeieeded  with  suoh  jresokitiw,  that 
their  oppisessom  w«fe  icompdQed  to  aoeede  to  the 
fi>UowH%  comtitiit)on«i,  imd  to  join  them  m  obtoia*- 
mg  a  jroyal  c<n^ArnAation  of  IJikttin. 

For  the  Citizens  of  London^  concerning  new  Articles 
tfien  made  to  he  observed. 

''  The  King;»  iH  aU  whom,  &c.  sveeti^g. 

^'  Kn^w  ye^  .that  wjhereas  our  b^oved  and  faid«fri 
^'  the  ;inay<H:  and  aldennea>  and  otiier '  bitjosens  of  our 
''  fOity  of  London*  .iiad  ilattjy  ordained  aad  araqputed 
'Sao»oi^theq]|selves,  for  the  hett&ans^f  me  ntsnt 
'Veity,  wd  for  the  common  beziefit  of  such  as  dweH 
*^  m  that  city,  tand  resort  to  the  same,  c^^tam  things 
"  to  he  in  the^me  city  perpetually  observed  and  had, 
''  instaiitly  beseechml,  that  we  would  take  care  to 
^^  accept  j9»id:tK>nfiim  the  saipe. 

"  We  having  seen  certain  lettto,  patentwise, 
'^  ffigned  with  the  common  se^  of  tbaifc  city,  and  the 
''  aeal  iof  the  office  of  the  maycffalty  of  Jbat  city, 
'^  upon  the  premises,   and  to  us  exhibited, .  have 
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•*  caused  certain  articles  to  be  chosen  out  of  the 
*^  aforesaid  letters,  and  caused  them  in  some  things 
"  to  be  corrected,  as  they  are  underneath  insert- 
^*  ed,  viz. 

^'  1.  That  the  mayor  and  sherifl^  of  the  same  city 
**  be  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  said  city,  accord* 
*^  ing  to  the  tenor  of  the  charters  of  our  progenitors, 
^/  heretofore  kings  of  England,  made  to  them  thence 
"  and  BO  otherwise. 

"  ?.  That  the  mayor  remun  only  one  year  toge- 
"  ther  in  his  mayCMtdty. 

''  3.  That  the  ^eriffs  have  but  two  deilcB  and 
''  two  serjeante ;  and  that  they  take  such  tot  which 
"  they  will  answer. 

*^  4.  That  the  mayor  have  no  other  office  be- 
•*  longing  to  the  city,  but  the  office  of  mayoralty ; 
i^  nor  to  draw  to  hknself  the  sherifls  {dea  in  the 
^'chamber  of  London,  nor  hold  other  pleas  than 
^'  those  the  mayor,^  according  to  ancient  custom* 
"  ought  to  hold. 

,  •. "  5.  That  the  aldennen  be  removed  fixmiyear  to 
"  year,  on  St.  Gregory's  day,  and  not  reelected; 
**  and  otliers  chosen  by  the  same  wards. 

/V6.  That  tallages  or  aids  henceforth  to  be 
>^  assessed  for  the  king's  business,  or  for  the  state 
^^  and  benefit  of  the  city,  after  they  shall  be 
<^  assessed  by  the  men  of  the  wards  elected  and 
^'  deputed  for  thib,  be  not  increased  or  heighten- 
>'  ed  but  by  the  common  consent  ^of  the  mayor 
*'  and  commoaahy.  And  that  the  money  conung 
"  from  these  talbges  and  aids  be  delivered  into 
H  the  custody  of  four  honest  men,  commcmers  of 
"  the  city,  to  be  chosen  by  the  commonalty,  to 
'^  be  fur&er  delivered  by  the  testimony  of  the 
^*  said  four  men;  so  that  they  may  inform  the  com- 
*^  mojialty  to  what  profit,  and  for  what  uses,  those 
'^  monies  ga 

7.  That 
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*'  7-  That  ne  8tran6;er  be  admitted  into  the  ime- 
**  doiriof  thecityin  the  husting;  and  that  no  in- 
*^  habitant,  and  especially  English  merchant,  of  siotne 
*'  mystery  or  trade,  be  admitted  into  the  freedom  of 
"  the  city,  unless  by  surety  of  six  honest  and  s<if- 
*^  ficient  nien  of  that  mystery  or  trade  he  shall  be  of, 
*^  who  is  so  to  be  admitted  into  the  freedom  ;  which 
"  six  men  may  undertake  for  him,  of  keeping  tlie 
^^  city  indemnified  in  that  behalf.  And  that  the 
"  same  form  of  surety  be  observed  of  strangers  tp  be 
^*  admitted  into  the  freedom  in  the  husting,  if  they 
"  be  of  any  certain  mystery  or  trade.  And  if  they 
**  are  not'of  some  certain  mystery,  then  diat  ihey  be 
^  not  admitted  into  the  fi^eedom,  without  the  assent 
"  of  the  commonal^.  And  that  they  who  have 
^\  been  tidien  into  the  freedom  of  the  city  (^nce  we 
^undertook  the  government  of  our  realm)  contrary 
'"^  to  the  forms  prescribed  ;  and  they  who  have  gokie 
^'  contrary  to. their  oath  in  this  beh«df,  or  contrary  to 
^^  the  state  of  the  city  and  are  lliereof  lawfully  con- 
^^  victed,  lose  the  fteedom  of  &e  «id  city.     ^ 

<>  Saving  always,  that  oonceming  apprentices  the 
^^  ancient  manner  and  form  of  the  said  city  be 
"  observed. 

"  8.  That  each  year  in  the  same  city,  a<j  often  as 
"  need  shall  be,  inquiry  be  made,  if  any  of  the  firee- 
^^  dom  of  the  same  city,  exercise  merchandisses  in. 
"  the  city,  of  the  goods  of  others  not  of  the 
^^  same  freedom,  by  calling  those  goods  their  own, 
"  contrary  to  their  oath,  and  contrary  to  the 
^^  freedom  of  the  said  city  ;  and  they  that  are  law- 
'*  fully  convicted  thereof,  to  lose  the  freedom  of  the 
"  said  city. 

"  9.  That  all  and  every  one  being  in  the  liberty 

"  of  the   said   city,   and   that  would   enjoy    the 

'^  liberties  and  flree  customs  of  the  said  city,  be 

^'  in  lot  and  scot,  and  partake  of  all  burthens  foi* 

3  ^^  maintaining 
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*'  Hi^ntiiiiijag  the  jrtate  of  the  mA  cky^  and  the 
^,f[^(m  theeeof,  Mooidkig  to  ti»e  oath  tbegr 
^\  kBV^ .  taken,  wheo  they  wae  aduiitted  into 
^'  Uieir  freedom  i  aod  <i¥bo0O  will  aoft,  to  lose  his 

'^  iOi.  And  tfant  :aU  aiid  every  ones  ibeapg  of  the 
^  &eedoi|i  <)f  ijbie  city,  and  living  witivMii;  the  city» 
^  wd  ibfit  eitlHer  by  themselves,  or  by  their  servants, 
^^  ex9Petee  tdaeir  merpbmidATes  jwithia  this  eity,  be  in 
^^  lot.  and  scot  with  ^the  couBmonefB  ^  the  said  city, 
^^  for  Uieif  merchandiser,  ot  else  to  be  rf^moved  from 
**  tbeif  freedom. 

'^  1 L  And  that  the  teomnson  seal  of  44)e  city  re* 
^  main  iia  the  custody  <tf  tM^  aktennen  end  two 
^  Oi^ersi,  coBanon^v,  to  be  ehosw  for  this  purpose 
^  jby  the  oemiwiieis ;  end  thitt  that  s^fd  he  not  de- 
*^  Kttedi  neither  to.poor  mm  vA  coMnMers,  whea 
^^tfaey^U  need  iti  yet  so  thai:  they ceasonably 
^'priKV^.dfte  eaine  of  tbw  demand :  And  Afaal;,  for  ^^ 
^  the  putting  to  of  tfie  seal,  fiothing  be  taken.  AshI 
^^  that  the  giving  of  judgments  in  the  courts  of  the 
^  dty,  and  especidiyafiir  the  verdietsiof  inquisition 
^  takeu^  in  cases  where  inquisitions  haye  been  taken, 
"  be  not  deferred,  uidess  difficulty  intervene.  And 
^  if  dtfSculty  intervene  by  leason  of  this,  giving 
*'  judgment  shall  not  be  put  off  beyond  ^  third 
**•  court. 

^^  IS.  That  weights  ,and  soalee  of  jmerchandixes 
/^  to  be  weighed  between  merchants  and  merchents, 
^'  the  .issues  oomii^  of  which  belong  to  the  com- 
^^  monalty  of  the  ^id  city,  remain  in  the  custody 
^^  of  hooest  and  suffidemt  mm  of  the  aaoie  city, 
'expert  in  that  office,  and  as  yet  to  be  chosen 
the  commonalty,  to  be  kept  at  the  will  of 
le  sfune  comrnonally ;  and  th£^  ^ey  be  by  jm 
*^  mews  committed  to  othess^  than  4iose  «o  to  be 
^chosea. 

"13.  That 
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*'  13^  That  Ae  idieriflb,  &r  the  tiioe  beingr  com- 
'^  mit  toli,  and  other  e\i9loa»<  belonging  to  their 
^'  fenuy  and  odker  puUici  offices  belonging  to  tfa^m, 
*'  and  to  be  exercised  by  others,  to  sufficient  meti^ 
^^  fidr  whom  td^y  \9x0  answw,  smd  not  cdmmit 
^'  tbeta  to  oliiei^  And  if  my  deputed  by  the  said 
^^  shenfls  to  anrj^  cf  the  alimiflaiid  officers,  take  tifndue 
^  custoia,  err  cany  himsdf  otherwise  in  thsrt  office 
^  than  he  ought,  antd  is  thepeu))dn  c^^victed  at 
^  &e  suit  oi'  the  con^kdnamt,  kt  him  be  raiKwed 
^  from  that  office^  and  pU<iiBhed  according  to  his 
**  demerits. 

^  I4w  Me^chiffit^  who  ave  not  of  the  freedomi  of 
*^  the  eily,  VM.W  sellr,  by  fetail,  wine»  or  other  waves; 
^  within  the  city  00  sub6irt»;i 

"  15.  That  there  be  no  bwiAers  hereaftep  in  the  . 
^*  city  of  any  merchandiaes,  unless^  elated  to  this  by 
*"  merchaixti»'Of  the  my9teriies>  in  wfaf^  the  bmkers 
^**  thenwelvei  may  have  to  exercise!  their  offices; 
*^  and  at  leaat  of  this  to  make  oatk  before  the 
"  mayor. 

"  16*.  Tliat  the  commort  harb^orers^  m  the  city 
<^  and  subuiJM,  aithfragh  they  a^  ftot  of  the  free* 
"  dom  of  the  same,  be'  paitakers  of  the  contttfgerlt 
•*b«!pdens'  for  maintaining  the  said  city,  according' 
**  to  the^  state  of  it,,  m  l6ng  as  they  shall  be  so 
•*  common  harbourers,  as  other  like  dwellers  in  the 
•*  city  and  suburbs  shall  partake,  on  the  account  of 
"those  dwellings.  Sariilg  always,  that  the  mer^ 
*' chants  of  Gascoign,  and  other  foreigners,  may, 
**  one  with*  anoriter,  intiabit  and  bo  harboured  in 
"  the  said  city,  ay  hitherto^  they  have  accustomed 
«tod<>.  ' 

«  17.  That,  the' keeping  the  bridge  of  the  srtid  city, 
*  and  the  rents  atofd  pwafits  belonging  to  that  bridge, 
^  Be  commitfed  fo  be  'kffpt  to  two  honest  and  suf- 
"  ficient  imvL  <#  Ae  city,  oAer  thaH  the  aldermen, 

"to 
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^^  to  be  chosen  to  this  by  the .  commoiiq)ty»  at  the 
^<  will  of  the  said  <;o0UiK)Dalty,  and  not  to  others ; 
and  who  may  answer  (hereupon  to  the  said  com- 
"  monalty, 

"  1 8.  That  no  serjeant  of  the  chamber  of  Guyhald 
*'  take  fee  of  the  commonahy  of  the  city,  or  do  exe- 
cution, unless  one  chosen  for  this  by  theconunon- 
alty  of  the  city :  and  that  the  chamb^Iain,  com- 
^^  mon  clark,  and  common  seijeant,  be  chosen  by 
the  conmionalty  of  the  city,  and  be  removed  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  same  city. 

19.  And  that  the  mayor  and  recorder,  and  the 
^^  af(H'esaid  chamberlain  and  common  clerk,  be  con- 
^'  tent  with  dieir  fees  anciently  appointed  and  paid 
^^  on  account  of  their  oifices^  and  take  not  other  fees 
*'  fcHT  the  abovesaid  offices. 

^'  30.  That  die  goods  q{  the  aldermen   in  aids, 
*^  talli^^es,  adfl  other  contributions,  concerning  the 
"  said  city,  b^  taxed  by  the  men  of  the  wards  in  ^ 
<'  which  those  aldermen  abide,  as  the  goods  of  other 
"  citizens,  by  the  said  wards. 

^'  Which  articles,  as  they  are  above  expressed,  and 
^^  the  matters  ccxitained  in  the  same,  we  accept, 
**  ap{Ht>ve,  and  ratify ;  and  we  yield  and  grant 
'^  them,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  as  much  as  in  us 
"  is,  to  the  aforesaid  citizens,  their  heirs  and  suc- 
•*  cessors  in  the  aforesaid  city  and  suburbs,  for  the 
"  common  profit  of  those  that  inhabit  therein,  and 
^^  resort  thither,  to  obtain  the  same,  and  to  be  ob- 
"  served  perpetually. 

"  Moreover,  we,  willing  to  show  ampler  grace  to 
'^the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens,  at  their  request, 
"  have  granted  to  them,  for  us  and  our  heira,  that 
"  the  mayor,  aldermen,  citizens,  and  commonalty  of 
*^  the  commoners  of  the  city,  sgfid  their  heirs  and 
**  successor^,  for  the  necessities  and  profits  oiF  the 
"  same  city,  may,    among    themselves,    of  their 

"  common 
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^^  common  aaaeat,  waeas  taUa^  up(m  theiif  own 
''  goods  >^ithia  that  city,  as  ^eli  upon  the  cents  as 
^'  oth^r  things,  wd  as  weU  upon  the  mysteries  as 
^^  any  other  \^ay9  as  they  shall  see  expedient,  and 
''  levy  themi  without  incurring  the  danger*  of  us  or 
*'  our  heirs,  or  our  ministers  whcxnsoever.  And 
^'  that  the  money  from  such  tallages  remata  in  the 
''  custody  of  four  honest  and  lawful  men  of  the  said 
**  city,  to  be  chosen  to  this  by  the  commonalty,  and 
•'  be  laid  out,  of  their  custody,  for  the  neces^des  and 
*^  profits  of  the  said  city,  audi  not  otherwise.  In 
'•  witness  whereof,  &c. 

,   ".  Witness  the  king  at  York,  the  eighth  flay  of 
"June/^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  diat  the  articles  above  re^ 
cited  were  afterwards  added  to  the  charters  of  the 
city^  and  confirmed  j^y  the  parliament,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of 'Richard  11.      ,     » 

In  this  year  the  king  summoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  him  at  York,  and  directed  his  writ  lo  the 
^eriffs  of  London,  to  chuse  two  of  their  feilow-citi-> 
zens^to  ri^piiesent  the  city  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation:  but  we  fmd  from  the  return  to  the  writ, 
which  jb  made  in  the  name  of  thtf  mayor,  aldermen, 
9heriffs,  and  whole  community,  and  is  dated  at  Loq-> 
don,  the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  rt^gn,  th^t  they  chose  three  repre^enta* 
tives,  to  whom  or  to  any  two  of  them^  they  gave 
full  power  to  do  what  should  be  ordained  in  th^ 
8uid  parliament,  by  common  advice. 

The  populousness  and  riches  6f  Lcmdon,  may  be 
judged  of  from  an  act  passed  in  this  parliamentxegu^ 
iattng  the  number  of  men  to  be  famished  by  each 
city,  a^nst  the  Scots,  by  which  London  was  orders 
#d  to  provide  two  hundred  mea»  being  five  times 
l^e  nutnbet  sent  by  any  other  city.  We  learn^ 
..  'W]^.  I.       ^  C  c  '  fironi 
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frem  Madox^i  History  of  the  £sx:cb6qiier«  that  ft  com^ 
piaint  Wds  mad^^'in  iSlS^  to  the  treasurer  and  barons 
of  the  Excheqaer,  by  the  pope's  nuncio,  6f  diveis 
outrages,  lobbreries,  and  murders,  committed  within 
the  City,  particularly  of  an  inwU  offered  to  a  Lbm^p 
baid  and  others,  in  St  Paul's  church,'' at  evening 
prayer,  on  Midsummer  day,  by  four  or  five  hundred 
armed  people;  upon  which,  the  mayor  and  akler- 
tnen,  being  ordered  to  attend  the  treasurer,  baron£^^ 
4nd  council,  were  severely  reprimanded,  and  order- 
ed, upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  city  charter,  to 
inquire  into  the  said  riot,  and  to  bring  the  ringleaders^ 
io  exemplary  punishment,  wluch  the^  punctually 
obeyed. 

According  to  Stow,  the  continual  broils  betweea 
the  freemen  and  magistrates  were  not  allayed  by  dieir 
late  Agreement ;  for,  in  13199  the  following  present- 
ment wes  made  to  the  judges  itinerant,  by  the  jury 
of  Aldermanbury,  in  which  they  state  : 

•  *'  That  the  commonalty  of  London  is  and  ought  to 
^^  be  commoiiy  and  that  tlie  citizens  are  not  bound 
•*  tobetaxed  without  die  special  conmiapd  ofi  die 
'i  king,  or  without  their  common  consent ;  that  the 
^^' mayors  of  the  city,  and  tlie  custodes  in  their  timed, 
^'  afder  the  icommon  redemption  made  and  paid  for 
^  the  city  Jof  London  (of  which  payment  the  com* 
^'  moBs  €euid  never  be  certified,  that  might  be  Anno 
^*  1296,  94  Ed.  IV.  when  tiie  liberties  of  the  city 
t^wcBeirtatoted),  have  come,  and  by  their  *  own 
^'  authority,  without  the  king's  command^  and  cbm-^ 
^  tnons  consem,  did  tax  the  said  city. according  to 
^  their  own  wijls  once  and  more,  and  distrained  for 
)1  thosa  tajDes,  sparing  the  rich,  and  oppressing  the 
^^  poor  middle  sort ;  nor  permitting  that  the  arrear-- 
t^  agids  due  fixim  tbe  rich  be  levied,  4td  ejdaredc^  ^ 
^  tiokem  regis^Sfc^to  the  disinjieriling  of  the  king^; 
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^  and  the  dwtruetioii  of  the  ica^  9  nor  catorthe  ooqpk 
^'  mons  know  whjit  bccoBoies'cf  tbcinouiealleivW^  of 
^^  8uoh  taxes ;  and  that  this  bath  lasted  4fOitt  .the 
^^  time  of  John  Adrian,  maxxrt$siqucnuiic^'^    -. 

They  also  cocaidaitted  that  the  mayor  wA  alder^ 
men  mni  tunied  out  common^ouncil-m/^n.  at  tlieii 
pleasure,  and  in  particular  one  Walter  Henry,  bQeaufN^ 
be  would  not  permit  the  rich  to  levy  talls^ea  vifK)n 
the  poor,  until  their  own  arrears  c^  ibrmei  talU^fe^ 
were  paid.  These  disgienaioas  would,  in  ali  ftrobfh 
bility,  have  paroduced  the  wual  Ibrfeiture  of  the  city 
charter,  and  the- punishment  of  the  ofienKl^rs  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  had  not  the  king's  affairs  made 
it  adviseab]e,'at  this  juncture,  to  engage  the  aSect 
tion  and  aid  Of  the  JLondonem  against  the  enunt^h- 
inents  and  treason  of  the  barons.  However,  the  ljat$ 
lord-mayor,  Si^  John  Gisors^  and  some  (^ers  Of  the 
principal  citi^en^,  being  s^immoned  to  appear  before 
the  judges,  to  answpr  the  accusations  kid  against 
them,  conscious  of  their  own  guilt,  fled  from  justiee,  in 
1331;  and  sheltered  themselves  under  the. iniquity  of 
the  times. 

The  king  having  resigned  the  gorernment  en^ 
tiiely  to  the  direction  of  his  favourites,  the  two 
Spencers,  father  and  son,,  the  barons  resented  htis  un- 
manly eooduct  so  highly,  that  a  parliameot  was  sum- 
moned on  the  occasion,  to  meet  at  London,  to  which 
the  nobility  repaired  with  such  a  train  of  armed 
men,  that  theiif  attendants,  who  took  up  their 
queers  iu  tbe.fiiuburbs,  equalled  in  number  a  very 
considerable  arnaty. 

Hereupon^  the  magistratea  thought  it  pradcint  to 
guard  agaiqst  any  unexpected  attadk,  .by  appdintiiig 
aguttrdof  a  thousand  citizens,  who,  bein^  oomflete'- 
ly  armed,  watched  the  gatses  ami  waUa  ci*  tiha  city, 
fiom  four  o'clock  ia  tlie  ^morning  tiU  lix  in  die 

eveuin^, 
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ev^iil^)  iv|ien  they  were  reliev^ed  by  the  dame  nnm^ 
ber,  wto  kq>t  watch  daring  the  night.  * 

Besides  these,  two  aldermen,  with  a  proper  tmra^ 
ber  of  attendants,  ^trolled  the  streets  during  the 
whole  night,  to  keep  the  watch  to  their  duty ;  and 
the  gates  of  the  city,  which  were  shut  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  were  not  opened  till  the  next  morning  af 
seven. 

By  this  good  conduct  the  peace  of  the  city  was 
preserved,  till  tlie  king  gave  permission  to  the  Lon* 
doners  to  receive  the  barons  and  their  army  within 
the  walls :,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed,  and  signed  by  the  king,  by 
which  the  Spencers  were  doomed  to  perpetual  bwisli^ 
ment 

•  This  careful  conduct  of  the  citizens  impressed  the 
king  with  very  great  confidence  in  their  loyalty, 
which  he  had  soon  afterwards  occasion  to  put  to  the 
piXK)f ;  for  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  Leeds,  in 
kent,  having  refused  a  lodging  in  that  castle  to  the 
queen,  his  majesty  raised  a  considerable  army,  which 
consistied  chiefly  of  Lx)ndoners,  with  whom  he 
marched  and  summoned  the  castle  to  surrender ; 
but  the  governor,  persisting  in  its  defiance,  he  besieg« 
«d  it  in  K>rm,  and  it  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis-i 
cretion. 

In  return  for  this  service,  the  king  immediately 
granted  the  citizens  the  following  charter, 

'.  **  Edward,  by  ^e  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
♦VLord  of  Ireland,  sindDukeof  Aquitain;  to  all  to 
V  whom  these  present  letters  shall  come  greeting  : 

"Know  ye,  that  whereas,  the  mayor; and  the 
^^  good  men  of  the  city  of  London  have  of  late  thank- 
^^  fiii^  donensaid  of  arnied  footmen  at  our  castle  of 
^V  Leedtf,  in  otif  county  of  Kent ;  and  also  aid  of  like 
*«  5urmed*'»ei  ncs^r,  going  witfc  us  through  divert 
#•-•'>»  ^^  part^ 
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<*  ports*  of  oU¥  realm  for  diTOts  causes:  we^  willing* 

**  to  provide  for  the  indemnity  of  the  said  mayor  andl 

*•  men  of  our  dty  of  London  in  this  behalf,  have 

<*  granted  to  theni  for  us  and  oiir  heiis,  that  the  said 

^^  aids,  to  us  so  thankfully  done,  shall  not  be  preju- 

^^  dicial  to  the  said  mi^or  and  good  men,  their  heirait 

**  and  successors ;  rior  shall  they  be  drawn  into  con-i 

«  sequent  for  thnetOKJome:    In  witness  whereof  W0 

**  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent. 

**  Witness  myself  at  Aldermanston,  t^e  twelfiii 

"  day  of  >3ecember,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  our 

*'  reign,** 

Soon  after  receiving  this  charts,  the  citizens  made 
the  king  a  present  of  two  thousand  marks,  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Scotkmd. 

From  Madox^s  History  of  the  Exchequer*,  we 
learn,  that  in  tlus  year,  the  king  directed  tlie  sherifia 
<if  London  and  Middlesex  to  buy,  provide,  and  send 
into  the  Tower  of  liondon,  two  hundred  quarters  of 
wheat,  one  hundred  quarters  of  beans,  three  hundred 
quarters  <jf  oats,  one  hundred  quarters  of  big  salt, 
twcnity-four  oxen,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hogs  in  bacon  flitches,  as  and  for  the  stores  of  the 
said  Tower*  This  shows  that  those  sheriffs,  as  well 
as  the  like  officers  in  other  counties,  were  then  the 
king's  agents,  and  receivers  of  the  croxvn  rents. 

The  good  understanding  between  the  court  and 
city  was  not,  however,  ot  long  continuance,  for  the 
barons  being  defeated,  and  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  hei 
headed,  the  king  took  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
which  still  continued  among  the  citizens  on  account 
of  the  late  presentment  to  the  justices  itinerant, 
which  he  vmie  a  pretext  for  seizing  the  city  Kberties^ 
by  which  means  he  obtained  another  suni  of  two 

thousand 
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thousand  maiks  for  their  redemption,  which  were 
pRid  in  the  year  1398. 

The  sentence  of  banishiaent  againgt  the  Spencers 
was  soon  reversed ;  whereupon  they  presenlted  a  pe« 
tition  to  tlie  king,  setting  foith  the  damages  they  had 
Mistained  ;  and  by  this  petition  it  appeared  that  the 
real  estate  of  the  elder  Spencer  (if  toe  authoiity  of 
our  anciait  writers  may  be  reUed  on)  consisted  of 
^'  Sixty-^three  manors,  and  his  personal,  of  two  crops 
of  com,  one  in  barns,  and  the  other  upon  the  ground ; 
in  cash,  jewels,  silver  and  golden  utensils,  6cc.  ten 
thousand  pounds ;  armour  for  two  hundred  men, 
warlike  engines,  and  the  destruction  of  his  houses, 
thirty  thousand  pounds ;  the  furniture  of  his  chapel 
and  wardrobe,  nve  thousand  pounds ;  twenty-eight 
thousand  sheep ;  one  thousand  oxen  «nd  heifers; 
one  thousand  two  hundred  cows,  with  their  calves 
for  two  years ;  forty  mares,  with  their  fods  for  two 
ywts;  nve  hundred  and  sixty  cart  horses;  two  thon-* 
sand  hc^;  four  hundred  kids;  forty  tons  oi  wine; 
tiz  hundred  bacons;  eighty  carcases  of  beef;  six 
hundred  muttons  in  larder ;  ten  tons  of  cyder,  and 
thirty-six  sacks  of  wool ;  with  a  library  of  books/^ 

The  favourites  being  again  re-estaUished  in  the 
king's  favour,  the  queen  fled  to  France,  and  refused 
to  return  till  tSey  were  dismissed  from  the  royal  pre* 
sence«  This  rendered  her  populajr  in  Engiabd,  ahd 
she  soon  found  herself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
amiy,  with  which  she  landed  in  Suffolk  on  the  Stith 
of  September,  1326.  The  kin^  receiving  advice  of 
the  queen's  proceedings,  in  denaoce  of  the  charter 
he  had  so  lately  imnted,  compelled  the  citizens  of' 
London  to  supply  him  with  an  hundred  men  at  arms^ 
to  be  nrtiintained  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  nsarch 
wherever  they  were  commtfided.  He  abo  demand- 
ed a  sum  of  money. 

To 
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To  thid  demand  the  LoridoiieiSv  hearing  that  ibe 
queea  was  landed,  repfied,  •*  That  they  would  at  all 
times  revere  their  sovereign  lord  the  king,  the  queen, 
Q&d  the  prince  their  son,  the  indubitablo  heir  of  the 
crown ;  and  shut  their  gates  against,  and,  to  the  ut^ 
roost  oif  their  power,  resist  all  foreigners  and  traitors: 
but  that  they  wore  not  willing  to  march  out  to  fight ; 
unless,  according  to  their  ancient  privileges,  they 
could  return  home  the  same  day  before  sun-set/' 

The  king  being  provoked  with  this  answer,  com- 
mitted the  custody  of  the  city  to  Walter  Stapleton, 
Bishop  of  Exeter;  and,  having  placed  his  son,  John 
of  £ltham,  in  the  Tower,  departed  to  the  west  to  raise 
an  army. 

Soon  after  the  king's  departure,  t^e  aiayor'and 
citizens  received  two  letters  from  the  queen,  exhort- 
ing tliem  to  lend  their  assistance  against  the  oppress 
sors  of  the  nation.  To  the  first  of  those  letters  they 
returned  no  answer,  but  the  second  was  put  upon' 
the  cross  iir  West-cheap,  and  many  copies  of  it  fixed 
up  in  other  places ;  upon  which  the  bishop  demanded 
the  keys  of  the  city  from  the  mayor,  but  the  ^opur 
lace,  suspecting  a  secret  collusion  between  themy 
seized  the  mayor,  whom .  tliey  would  have  put  ta 
death,  had  he  not  sworn  to  obey  their  orders,  and 
entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  to  destroy  the  ene- 
mies of  the  queen,  wherever  they  should  be  tbundu 

The  first  victim  of  their  fury  was  a  domestic  of 
the  younger  Spencer,  whose  head  they  cut  off  with- 
out ceremony.  They  then  proceeded  in  search  d 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  gained  admission  to  hi* 
pdace  by  burning  the  gates,  but  missing  him,  they 
robbed  it  of  the  furniture,  jewels,  and  plate.  In  the 
meab  time,  the  prelate,  endeavouring  V>  take  sanc^ 
tuaiy  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  was  seized  by  the  rabbte 
at  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral,  where  they  heat 
and  bruised  hidi  in  the  most  tnhumaa  maati^i^ ;  tbejf 

then 
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then  dragged  him  tb  West-chebp,  wheie,  having 
first  pix>claimed  him  a  traitor,  they  beheaded  himi 
a^d  two  of  his  domestics,  and  buried  their  bodies 
among  the  rubbish  of  a  tow  or  which  the  bisliop  was 
building  upon  tbe  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Next  day,  the  mob  having  met  with  Sir  John  de 
Weston,  constable  of  the  Towei*  of  London,  obliged 
him  to  deliver  up  the  keys  and  possession  of  that  for- 
treiss  to  them.  They  discharged  the  st^te  prisoner, 
and  all  the  king's  officers ;  appointed  John  of  Elt^m, 
the  king's  second  son,  guardian  of  the  city  and  king- 
dom,  with  proper  officers  under  him.  Soon  after 
Robert  Baldock,  the  chancellor,  to  whom  most  of 
the  miseries  of  the  kingdom  were  imputed,  being 
brought  prisoner  to  London  from  Hereford,  and 
lodged  in  the  bishop's  prison,  the  populace  draped 
him  thence  to  Newgate,  and  beat  him  in  the  way  so 
unmercifully,  that  he  died  of  his  bruises. 

At  length  the  queen's  party  were  completely  suc- 
cessful all  over  the  kingdom :  both  the  Spencers  were 
hung,  and  the  head  of  the  younger  sent  up  to  Lon- 
don, where  it  was  received  with  brutal  triumph, 
and  stuck  upon  the  bridge.  In  the  mean  time  the 
king,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Wales,  was  discovered 
and  conducted  to  the  capital,  amidst  the  insults  and 
reproaches  of  the  people,  and  was  conihiCKl  in  the 
Tower.  The  parliament  quickly  voted  his  deposi- 
tion, and  his  son  Edward  was  cliosen.  to  succeed 
him,  but,  being  only  fourteen  years  of  age, .  the 
queen  was  appointed  regent  during  his  minority. 
This  happened  in  1327. 

During,  this  reign,  and  particularly  towards  the 
end  of  it,  the  visible  increase  of  gold  a^d  silver  in 
England,  and  the  evident  decline  of  the  feudal 
^Vstem,  are  strong  proofs  of  die  rising  influence  of 
commerce.  In  fact,  scarcely  a  year  passed  over 
vithout  producing  some  evidence  of , the  increase  of 
A     I  mercantile 
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mercantile  intercourse  with  the  continent  la  Ma-^ 
dox^s  Firma  Burgi  *,  we  have  a  list  of  the  merchants 
of  foreign  nations  trading  with  England,  in  the  year 
1325,  to  whom  King  Edward  U.  and  his  fiither,  had 
granted  charters  of  privilege,  viz.  French,  German, 
Spanish^  Portuguese ;  those  of  Navarre,  Lombardyv 
Tuscany,  Catsdonia,  Provence,  and  our  dutchy  of 
Aquitaine ;  of  Thouknise,  Flanders,  Brahant,  and 
other  foreign  parts.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  mention 
of  the'nations  nprth  of  Germahy*  It  may  also  he 
inferred  from  thk  king's  declarations  of  war  against 
France  and  its  territories,  .in  which  there  was  usually 
an  exception  of  the  Fieminga,  although  Flanders  was 
deemed  a  part  of  the  French  monarchy,  or  under 
vassalage  to  France,  that  the  great  importance  of 
commerce  to  Englsoid  began  to  be  felt  about  this 
time. 

•  ChBf.  Xli  Scot.  4; 
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CHAP.  XII. 

King  Edwt&d's  First  Charter  ef  Chnfirmation.-^Secfmd^ 
dku^ter,  relative  to  Southuark.-^Riots.^^King's'  Letter 
iherfon.''^Vdhe  rf  Land^.^'^Merchank  Strangers.'-^ 
Wealth  of  the  Lumbards^ — Tournament  in  Cheapiide. — 
Amount  of  the  Customs  of  the  Port  of  London. — Mori- 
time  Strength. — High  Price  of  Provisions. — Act  for  the 
Relief  of  Fbreim  Merchants. — Edward*s  Third  Char^ 
ter.-^Snips  ana  Goods  Pressed  for  the  King's  Service. — 
The  City  Fbrtifiid  against  a  French  Fleet. — General- 
A$$esfmeni0*'-^Quarre[  between  khe  Fishmongers  and- 
Skinners.    Refusal  to  attend  the  Itinerant  Judges  at  the- 
Tower.'^Pourth  Charter. — Singular  Canon.    The  Citi^ 
zens  refuse  the  Order  of  Knighthood. — Foreign  IVeavers, 
insulted. — Coinage  of  Gold. — Regulations  respecting  the' 
Election  of  Mayor. — Compulsory  Loans.^^Early  Toll. — 
Lepers  remavea, '^Pestilence. — Common  Buried  Grounds m 
'^Resulaiiens  for  exposing  Woollen  doods  to  Sale. — 
IVool  Staple  at  IVestminster.-^Fifth   Qharter.—Gold 
Maces. — Title  ef  LgfcI  Mayor. — Entry  if  the  Black 
Prince.'^Naval  Armament. — Slaughter  Houses  forbid^ 
den  in  London. — Plague.— ^Royal  Visitors. — Ordinance- 
respecting  iMndlords  and  Tenants. — Archery  ordered  to 
be  practised. — First  Fine  for  not  serving  the  Office  of 
Mayor. — Repeated  Insults  offered  to  Foreign  Merchants. 

The  young  king  Avas  received  in  London  with 
every  demonsti-ation  of  joy,  and  shortly  after  his  ac- 
cession, with  the  consent  of  his  parliament,  granted 
the  following  charter : 

"  Edwyd,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
"  \jotA  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitain ;  To  his 
"  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors,  Earls,  Barons,. 
*^  Justices,  Sheriffs,  Rulers,  Ministers,  and  other  his- 
•\Bailif&  and  feithful  Subjects,  greeting. 

*^K^now 
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***  Know  ye,  that  we  for  the  bettering  of  bur  city 
^^  of  London,  and  for  tlie  good  and  laudable  service 
**  which  our  beloved  mayor,  aldermen,  and  Com- 
^  monalty  of  the  said  city  heretofore  have  often  done 
^^  to  us  and  our  {Nrogenitors,  with  the  assent  of  the 
^^  aforesaid  earls,  barons,  and  aU  the  conunonalty  of 
^^  our  reabn,  being  called  to  this  our  present  parliar 
^^  ment  at  Westminster,  have  granted,Nand  by  &is 
*^  our  charter,  for  u$  and  our  heirs,  confiimed  to  the 
>^  citizens  of  the  aforesaid  city,  the  liberties  hefe  un* 
''  derwritten,  to  have  and  to  Aoid^  to  thelcn  and  tfateir 
*'  heira  and  successors  for  ever. 

^^*  EIrst,  Whereas  in  the  great  charter  of  the  liber- 
'*  ties  of  England  it  is  contained,  that  the  city  of 
'^  Lonckm  have  all  iheir  ancient  liberties  and  cus- 
*^  toms ;  and  the  same  citizens,  at  the  time  of  the 
^'  making  of  the  charter,  from  the  time  of  St  Edward 
^^  the  lung  and  Confessor,  and  William  the  Con**. 
^  queror,  and. of  other  our  progenitors,  had  divers 
^^  Ubeitieis  and  ctistoms>  as  well  by  the  charters  of 
^^  those  oar  progenitors,  as  without  charter  by  ancient 
"  custom,  whereupon  in  divers  the.circuits,  and  other 
*^  the  courts  of  our  said  progenitors,  as  weU  by  judg- 
*^  ments  as  by  statutes,  were  invaded,  and  some  of 
^^  them  adjudged;  we  will  and  grant,  for  us  and  our 
^*  heirs,  that  they  may  have  the  liberties  according 
^^  to  the  form  of  the  above*said  gfeat  charter;  and 
^'  that  impediments  and  usurpations  to  them  in  that 
*^  behalf  made  shall  be  revolted  and  annuU^. 

"  We  have  further  ^waited,  for  us  and  our  heirs, 
«^  to  the  said  citizens,  their  heirs  and  succesaors  afore*^ 
'^  said)  that  th^  mayor  of  the  aforesaid  city,  which 
^'  for  time  shall  be  <Mie  of  the  justices  to  be  as^gned 
^'  of  the  gaol-d^very  of  Newgate,  and  be  named  m 
^<  every  commission  thereof  to  be  made;  and  that 
^*  the  said  citizens  may  have  infangtheft  and  out&ng* 
^^  theft,  and  chattels  of  felons^  of  all  those  which 

''shall 
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^*  sliaU  be  adjudged  before  them  within  the  liberties 
^^  of  the  same  city,  and  of  all  being  of  the  liberty 
f^  aforesaid,  at  the  aforesaid  gaol  to  be  adjudged. 

*'  And  wheneas  also,  by  the  charters  of  our  proge- 
*'  tiitors,  it  was  granted  to  the  same  citiseens,  mat 
^  ibey  should  hold  the  sheriffwicks  of  Lcxidon  and 
^^  Middlesex,  for  three  hundred  pounds  yearly,  to  be 
^^  paid  at  our  Exchequer;  and  they  are  charged  with 
^^  the  payment  of  four  hundred  pounds  yearly,  eveiy 
^<  year  to  be  paid  at  our  Exchequer,,  for  the  dieriff- 
^f  mdkSr  Contrary  to  the  form  of  the  said  charters: 
^^  We  will  and  grant,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that  the 
<«  said  citiiens,  meir  heirs  and  sudcessors,  msiy  hence- 
^^  forth  the  iforeSaid  sherifiWicks  hold  for  dirqe 
^*  hundred  pounds  yearly,  to  be  yearly  paid  at  our 
^  Exchequer,  according  to  the  tenor  of  t^  aforesaid 
^  charters;  and  that  they  may  be  fiom  hencefordi 
^^  acquitted  of  the  said  huirdred  pounds. 

"  Fuithermore,  we  have  granted,  for  us  and  our 
f^  heirs,  to  the  said  citizens,  thsft  their  hem  and 
^^  successors  may  bequeath  tlieir  teiiementB  within 
**  the  liberties  of  the  aiEbresaid  city,  as  well  in  mort- 
*^  main  as  in  othisr  manner,  \^s  of  ancient  time  they 
^'  have  be^n  accustomed  to  dp. 

"And  wheieas  in  a  certain  charter  of  the  Lord 
*'  Edw^tfd,  late  King  of  England,  our  father,  to  the 
*'  said  citizens  made  (amongst  other  things)  it  is  con- 
'^  tained,  that  th&  Sheriff  of^^the  said  city,  as  often 
^^  as  they  shall  h^pen  to  be  amerced  for  any  offence 
"  inlhe  court,  shall  be  amerced  according  to  the 
'^  measure  and  quantity  of  their  offence,  as  other -the 
**  sherifis  of  our  realm  were  wont  to  be  aniereed  for 
"  lik^  oflfences ;  and  the  sherrflfe  of  the  s^resaid  city, 
*'  after  the  making  of  that  -charter,  were  oAerwise 
*'  amerced  for  the  escape  of  ^Ihie^es,  tha;i  other 
^*  sheriflfe  were  on  this  side  Trent  for  sucb-like  escapes, 
"  are  amerced  only,  as  it  is  said,  one  huncbed  shillings. 
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"  We  wiU  and  grant,  for  us  and  our  heifs,  that 
"  the  sheriffs  of  the  same  city,  which  for  the  time 
^^  shail  be  in  no  wise  amerced  or  charged  for  the 
"  escape  of  Sieves,  in  any  otherwise  than  as  other 
"  Ae  sherifib  on  this  side  I'rent;  and  that  the  afore- 
*'  said  citizens  shall  not  be  chained  for  the  custodj'^  of 
**  those  that  fly  to  the  churches  within  the  aforesaid 
"  liberty,  for  to  have  immunities,  otherwise  tlian  of 
"old  hath  been  accustomed  to  be  charged;  any 
"  thing  in  the  last  circuit  at  the  Tmver  oi*  London 
''  made  or  adjudged  notwithstanding. 

"  And  that  the  said  citizens  may  remove  and  take 
"  away  all  the  wares  in  the  waters  of  Thames  and 
"  Medway,  and  may  have  the  punishments  thereof 
*' to  us  belonging. 

"  Also  we  will  and  command  streightl}%  that  all 
"  merchant  strangers,  coming  to  England,  shall  sell 
"  their  wares  and  merchandizes  within  forty  days 
"  after  their  coming  thither ;  and  shall  continue  and 
"  board  vtith  free  hosts  of  the  said  city,  and  other 
"  cities  and  towns  in  England,  without  any  households 
"  or  societies  by  them  to  be  kept. 

"  And  also  we  will  and  grant,  for  us  and  our  heirs, 
"  that  the  marshal,  steward  or  clerk  of  the  market  of 
*^  our  household,  may  not  sit  from  henceforth  within 
"  the  libert)'  of  the  aforesaid  city,  nor  exercise  any 
"  offence  there,  nor  any  way  draw  any  citizen  of  the 
**  said  city  to  plead  without  the  liberties  of  the  said 
**  city,  of  any  thing  that  happen  within  the  liberties 
"  of  the  same  ;  and  that  no  escheator,  or  other  ofli- 
*'  cers  may,  from  henceforth,  exercise  the  office  of 
♦'  the  escheator  within  the  liberties  of  the  said  city: 
"  but  that  the  mayor  of  the  said  city  for  the  time 
*^  being  may  do  the  office  of  the  escheatoi-  within 
"  the  said  liberty;  so  as  always  he  take  his  oath  tbat 
**  he  exercise  the  said  off.ce,  and  that  he  vntsw  cr 
^'  thereof  to  us  and  our  heirs,  as  he  ought  to  do. , 
2  "  And 
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^^  And  tteit  the  said  citizens,  from  henceforth,  shall 
"  not  he  conipelled  to  go  or  send  to  war  out  of  the  * 
"  said  city.  And  that  the  constable  of  the  Tower  of 
"  London  for  the  time  being  shall  not  make  any 
"prizes,  by  land  or  by  water,  of  victvial  or  other 
"  thing  whatsoever,  of  the  men  of  the  said  city,  nor 
"  of  any  other  coming  towards  the  said  city,  or  going 
"  thence  ;  neither  shall  or  may  arrest,  or  cause  to  be 
"  arrested,  the  ships  or  boats  bringing  victuals,  or 
^'  other  such -like  goods,  to  or  from  the  said  city^ 

"  And  forasmuch  as  the  citizens,  in  all  good  fairs 
"  of  England,  were  wont  to  have  amOng  themselveis 
"  keepers  to  hold  the  pleasj  touching  the  citi* 
"  zens  of  the  said  city  assembling  at  the  said  feirs  : 
"  We  will  and  grant,  as  much  as  in  us  is,  that  the 
*^  same  citizens  may  have  sucb4ike  keepers,  to 
"  hold  such  pleas  of  their  covenants,  as  of  ancient 
"  time  they  had,  except  the  pleas  of  land  and  of  the 
"  crown. 

"  Furthermore,  we  grant,  for  us  and  our  heirs^  that 
"  the  sheriflFs  of  the  said  city,  for  the  time  be'mg, 
"  shall  not  be  compelled  to  take  any  oath  at  our 
"  Exchequer,  but  upon  the  yielding  up  of  their  at- 
"  cpunts.  Also,  whereas,  the  said  citizens,  in  the 
"  circuit  of  Henry  Stanton,  and  his  fellow-justices  of 
"  the  Lord  Edward,  late  King  of  England,  our 
"  father's  last  circuit  at  the  Tower  of  London,  were 
"  compelled,  Contrary  to  their  ancient  customs,  to 
"  claim  tlieir  hberties  and  free  customs,  and  there- 
"  upon  did  claim  divers  liberties,  by  the  charters  of 
"  our  said  progenitors,  and  of  other  their  Hberties  and 
"  free  cuf^toms,  of  old  use  and  custojn ;  which  said 
"  claims  do,  as  yet,  hang  before  us  undecided. 

'^  Wc;  will  and  grant,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that  the 
^^  same  ^  citizens,  their  heirs  and  siiccessors,  inay 
"  have  the  liberties  and  free  customs,  and  may  use 
"  them,  as  of  old  time  they  were  wopt ;  md  that  they 

"  may 
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'^  may  record  their  said  liberties  and  free  customs 
'*  before  us,  our  justices,  and  other  ministers  what- 
"  soever,  io  such  sort  as  .riiey  were  wont  to  do  before 
'*  the  said  circuit ;  notwithstanding  that  the  said 
^  citizens  in  the  said  circuit  were  impeached  upon 
"  some  like  .record  and  liberties  and  fre^  customs 
^  aforesaid ;  and  ako,  notwithstanding  any  statutes 
•*  or  judgments  made  or  published  to  the  contrary, 
'^  and  that  to  the  allowance  of  their  charters  to  be  had 
"  before  us  in  our  Exchequer,  and  other  pleas  what- 
"  soever,  one  writ  shall  suffice  in  all  picas  for  every 
''  king's  time.  And  that  no  summons,  attachments, 
''  or  executioni,  be  made  by  any  of  the  officers  what- 
"  soever  of  us  or  our  heirs,  by  writ,  or  without  writ, 
"  within  the  liberty  of  the  said  city ;  but  only  by  the 
*'  ministers  of  the  said  city.  And  that  the  sherii&  of 
"  the  same  city  (which  shall  be  towards  the  aid  of 
"  the&meof  that  city)  mav  lawfully  have  the  for- 
"  feitures  of  victuals,  and  other  things  and  merchan- 
"  dizes,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  charter  thereof 
"  made  to  the  said  citizens,  and  shall  not  be  de- 
'*  barred  thereof  hereafter,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
**  the  feame  charter. 

"  And  that  the  same  citizens,  in  the  circuits  of  the 
"  justices,  from  henceforth  sitting  at  the  Tower  of 
"  London,  shall  be  guided  by  the  same  laws  and 
"  custo^^  \vhereby  they  were  guided  in  the  circuits 
"  holden  in  the  time  of  Lbrd  John  and  Henry,  some* 
^  time  kings  of  England",  and  otlier  our  progenitoi^s ; 
"  and  if  any  thing  in  the  last  circuit  was  done  or 
"  attempted,  cont/tiry  to  their  liberties  and  free 
"  custonis,  we  will  not  that  they  be  prejudicial  to 
*'  them,  but  that  they  may  be  guided  as  of  old  time 
"  they  were. 

"  We  have  also  granted,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that 
"  the  same  citizens,  from  henceforth,  in  and  towards 
^  subsidies,  grants,  and  contributions,  whatsoever,  to 
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^'  be  miade  to  the  uae  of  us  or  our  faeiis,  shall  be  tax- 
*^  ed  and  contributory  with  the  commonalty  of  our 
^'  refLhn«  as  comodon  persons,  and  not  as  men  of  the 
'*  city.  And  that  they  be  quit  of  all  other  tallies. 
'^  Apd  that  tlie  liberties  of  the  said  city  shall  not  be 
^^  taken  into  the  hands  of  us  or  our  heirs,  tot  any  per- 
'^  sonal  trespass,  or  judgment  of  any  ministedr  of  the 
^'  said  city.  Neither  shall  a  keeper  in  the  said  city 
^'  for  that  occasion  be  deputed ;  but  the  same 
^^  minister  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  quaUty 
"  of  his  offence. 

"  And  that  no  purveyor  and  taker,  officer  and 
"  other  minister  of  us  or  our  heirs,  04  of  any  other, 
"  shall  make  any  prices  in  the  said  city,  or  without, 
"  of  the  goods  of  the  citizens  of  the  same  city,  con- 
'^  trary  to  their  will  and  pleasure,  unkss  immediately 
^^  tliey  make  due  payment  for  the  same,  or  ebe  may 
"  have  respite  thereof,  with  the  good-will  of  the 
*'  seller.  And  that  ao  price  be  made  of  the  wines  of 
'*  those  citizens,  by  any  the  officers  of  us  or  our 
'^  heirs,  or  otherwise  s^ainst  their  wills ;  that  is  to 
<'  say,  of  one  tun  before  the  mast,  and  another  behind 
**  it,  nor  by  any  other  means ;  but  shall  be  quit  thca^* 
"of  for  ever, 

"  Furthermore,  we  forbid,  that  8toy  officer  of  us  or 
"  our  heirs  shall  merchandize  by  himself  or  others 
"within  the  said  city,  or  without,  of  any  diing 
"  their  offices. 

"  Also  we  grant,  that  the  lands  and  tenements 
"  (lying  without)  of  the  said  citizens,  which  have 
"  been,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  ministers  of  the  said 
"  city,  be  bound  to  keep  the  said  city  harmkss^ 
"  against  us  and  our  heirs,  of  those  things  which  cen- 
"  cern  their  offices,  as  their  tenements  be  within  the 
"  said  city ;  and  that  no  market  fixam  henceforth 
"  shsdl  be  granted  by  us  or  our  heirs,  to  any  within 
"  seven  miles,  in  circuit   of  the   said  city.    And 
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^  that  all  ioquieitions,,  ftom  hencefgrtli  tp  b^ 
4*  taki^A  by  our  justices  or  uwiiistem  of  the  $ai4 
'^  city,  shall  be  taken  iu  St  Martin's  (le*Gvao(})p 
^^  iu  Loudon,  and  not  elsewhej:e, ;  except  tb^  ii;i(yjU3ir 
"  tions  to  be  taken  in  the  circnila  at  the  Tower  of 
'^  London,  and  for  the  gaokl^liyery  at  ISTewgat^; 
*'  and  that  none  of  the  freenxen  of  the  said  city  ^all 
<^  be  impleaded  or  troubled  at  our  Excheq^uer,  or  else- 
"  where  by  hill,  ^x^cept  it  be  by  tho^e  things  which 
"  touch  us  or  our  heirs, 

"  Wherefore  we  will  and  streightly  command,  for 
^'  us  and  our  heirs,  that  the  said  citizenSf  theif  Biei^ 
.^^  and  successois,  have  all  Uieir  liberties  and  fi:e9 
'^  customs,  and  the  same  may  use  and  ecyjoy  |pr 
"  ever,  in  form  aforesaid. 

"  These  bem^  witnesses,  W.  Archbishop  of  Caa- 
^'  terbury,  J.  Bishop  of  £ty,  our  Chancellor,  and 
"  others.  Given  at  Westminster,  ihe  sixth  day  of 
**  March,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign.'' 

By  this  charter  all  the  ancient  rishts  and  immunir 
tte^  of  the  citizens  ave  eonfirme  J,  and  a  grant  is  made 
of  the  following  additional  privileges,  viz.  The  mayor 
of  London  to  be  one  of  the  judges  to  sit  on  the  trial 
of  prisoners  confined  in  Newgate:  die  citizens  to 
enjoy  the  right  oi  infmg-tliefU  that  is  the  privilege 
of  trying  a  thief  or  robber,  apprehended  witliin  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city;  and  oi outfang^theft^  which 
is  the  liberty  of  reclaiming  a  citi^ifen  takt^n  in  any 
other  place,  in  ord^r  to  bring  him  to  his  trial  within 
the  city:  a  right  to  the  goods  and  chattels  of  all 
felons  convicted  within  the  jurisdiction  qi  the  city: 
a  remis^on  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  whjch 
bad  been  formerly  illegally  extorted  fi-om  the  city 
.for  th^  fee*&rm  rent  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in 
violation  of  ancient  charters:  the  nrivilege  of  devising 
lands  in  mortmain:  the  sherifis  ot  London  and  Mid- 

voL.  J.  EG  dlesex 
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dlesek  to  be  amerced  no  otherwise  than  other  sherifis 
south  of  the  river  Trent:  foreign  merchants  obliged 
to  sell  their  merchandize  within  forty  days,  to  pre- 
vent an  advance  in  the  prices :  the  citizens  not  to  be 
chargeable  with  the  custody  of  such  as  take  sanc- 
tuary :  an  exemption  from  the  authority  of  the  king's 
marshal,  steward,  and  clerk  of  the  household:  the 
mayor  of  London  made  perpetual  escheator:  permis- 
sion for  the  Londoners  to  hold  a  court  of  pye-pow- 
der,  in  all  country  fairs :  the  citizens  exempted  from 
all  tallages,  except  being  assessed  in  common  with 
their  fellow  subjects:  the  liberties  of  the  city  not  to 
be  seized  for  a  personal  offence-,  or  iniquitous  judg- 
ment of  any  of  its  magistrates:  none  of  the  king's 
purveyors  to  rate  any  sort  of  goods  belonging  to  me 
citizens,  or  to  deal  in  any  kind  of  merchandize  within 
the  city:  and,  lastly,  that  no  market  be  held  within 
seven  miles  of  London. 

The  court  having  often  taken  advantage  of  the 
want  of  an  active  police  in  the  city,  and  Southwark 
being  considered  the  receptacle  and  refuge  of  the 
malefectors,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  the  citi- 
zens thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  apply 
,  to  the  new  king,  and  parliament,  for  a  grant  of  that 
village,  which  was  given  to  them  by  tlie  foll6\ving 
cliarter,  of  the  same  date  as  the  first. 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
"  I^rd  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitain ;  to  all  to 
**  whom  these  present  letters  shall  come,  greeting. 

"  Know  ye,  that  whereas  our  welUbeloved,  the 
"  citizens  of  the  city  of  London,  by  their  petition  ex- 
'"  hibited  before  us  and  our  council,  in  our  present 
**  parliament  at  Westminster  assembled,  have  given 
**  us  to  understand,  that  felons,  thieves,  and  o^ther 
•*  malefactors,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who,  in 
••  the  said  city  and  elsewhere,  have  committed  tflan- 

♦*  slaughters, 
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"  slaughteis,   robberies,  and  diveis  other  felonies, 
"  privily  departing  from  the  said  city,  after  those 
*'  felonies  conunitted,  into  the  village  of  Southvvark, 
*'  where  they  cannot  be  attached  by  the  ministers  of 
"  the  said  city,  and  there  are  openly  received  y  and 
"  sofordefeultof  due  punishment  are.  more  bold  to 
"  conmiit  such  felonies:  and  they  have,  beseeched 
"  11%  that,  for  the  confirmation  of  our  peace  within 
fSthe  said  city,  bridling  the  naughtiness  of  the  said 
*'  malefactors,  we  would  grant  unto  them  the  said 
"  village,  to  have  to  them,  their  heirs  and  succes- 
"  SOTS,  for  ever,   for  the  farm  and   rent  therefore 
"  yearly  due  to  us,  to  be  yearly  paid  at  our  Exche- 
"  quer :  We,  having  consideration  to  the  premises^ 
^Vwith  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  eatls,  barons,  and 
^^  ciommonalty,  being  in  our  present  parliament  afore^ 
*^  aaid^  have  grantee^  for  us  and  our  heirs,  to  the 
"  said  citizens,  the  s^d  village  of  Southwark,  with 
^  the  appurtenances,  to  have  and  to  hold,  to  them 
'^  and  their  heirs  and  successors,  citizend  of  the  said 
"  city,  of  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever,  to  pay  to.  us  by 
"  the  year,  at  the  Exchequer  of  us  and  our  heirs  for 
'^  ever,  at  the  accustomed  times,  the  farms  therefore 
"  due  and  accustomed;  In  witness  whereof,  we  have 
"  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent. 
"  Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  the  sixth  day  of 
"  March,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign/*    ' 

This  great  addition  to  the  power  and  jurisdiction 
ni  the  citizens,  did  not,  however,  produce  the  ex- 
pected good  effect  in  Restraining  the  evil  practices  of 
the  dissolute,  for  a  very  dangerous  riot  broke  out  in 
the  following  year,  which  was  commenced  by  a 
number  of  people  of  various  professions,  who,  being 
^nedby  an  execrable  rabble,  arqued  with  swords 
and  bucklers,  rambled  about  the  istreets,  beating, 

maiming. 
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iiiaifMfi|,  ittffl  iMUmetimes  eteii  kiHing  «hMe  they 
toet  wira. 

These  otttraMs  produced  toi  eft<ckr  fiicfm  the  king  to 
the  mayor,  and  other  city  oifficem,  to  ap|»peli^lid  and 
|)ro6ecute  all  rioters,  &c.  with  t!he  utmost  severity ; 
but  this'  pro^ng  ineffeettLal,  his  majesty  sent  the  foU 
lowing  letter: 

''  The  King  to  the  Mayor  and  %eriflB  of  LondDiv 
"  greeting. 

"  Whereas  it  is  given  us  to  undetBtand,  that  ttay 

**  many  evil  doers,  and  disturbers  of  oiir  peaee^  Iwnre 

^  made  divers  riots,   confederaciei^^   and  tmlatvful 

**' conventicles,  tvithin  the  aforesaid  city,  and  isuburbs 

"  thereof,  sin<*e  we  have  taken  the  govemtment  of  <out 

^^  realm,  and  -do  tvander  aboot  and  Tun  here  mud 

^  there,  beating,  woundihg,  and  nnlHiamg  the  {mmv 

"  pie,  and  •wickedly  killing  some  of  tbetn,  and  ^il- 

''  mg  others  of  their  gocxls  and  poasessftons;  afnd 

**  'taking  anfl  imprisoning  otters ;  as  weft  of  «be  diy 

**  and'suburts,  as  those  tliat  come  to  the  isaid  dty 

*'  and  'sulnnbs  about  their  business,  and  detaining 

^'  them  in  prison,  until  tbey  have  made  them  give 

"  fines  and  redentptions;  and  "commitdng  other  mis- 

*'  demeanors,  and  not  desisting  daily  to  commit  them, 

^  to  thel)reach  of  our  peace,  and  the  tenw  of  Our 

**  people  in  those  parts,  and  manifestly  tending  to 

"  conunotion :  We,  willing  to  have  such  malefactors 

**'  punished,  and  the  ttiunqulllity  'rf-otff  pe^le  in- 

"  viofelbly  kept,  as  we  *e  eb<Mmdto^o4^ourMii, 

"  command  jvou,  that  \iy  the  oath  <Jf  honest  tmev^  »fti 

^*  your  bailirfwick,  ye  diligerttlyenqtHrcof  Aie«illttb 

*"  of  the  aforesaid  thsdefecteis,  ^d  0f  ^Ch^ffiQ  4Mt 

^'  knowhigly  receive  and  maintain  th^m,  «d  ^9^4 

*  out  the  trudi  concerning  other  artictes,  more  ^n|f 

"  touching  the'  premises*     And  %U  #io»e,  Whmi 

"  tliereupOR 
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"^  tfatreupoQ  it  shall  happen  to  be  jucbed,  and  ali 
^  ttnae  whom  3^  shall  &id  doiag  such  tnai]^i  as  are 
^  premised^  ye  cause,  witiiout  delay;t»  to  he  taken> 
"  and  to  be  sefely  kept  in  our  prison,  until  ye  shall 
**  Inive  farther  command  Itobi  us  thereupon :  and 
^  that  ye  so  behave  yoiuselves  in  this  behalf,  that  ike 
^*  dama^  aosd  ieicfdnesses  aforesaid^  may  not  hap^ 
^^pen  theie  any  more:  whereby  we  might  take^ 
*'  heavily  of  you,  as  of  them  to  Yfhom  we  have  cotiin 
^  SBttea  die  custody  of  die  said  city,  under  the  daa-' 
**  ger  that  is  incuiid)eot.    In  witness  whereof,  &c." 

is&obecbence  to  this  command9  the  mayor  and 
sfaerifi  ixnmedialely  apprehended  a  conaderable 
nua^yer  cif  the  afieoHiers ;  upon  'which  the  king^ 
directed  die  fdlawkig  )ipecial  <;oa[iiBiissnoii  to  the 
jud^9  mayor,  &c.  for  the  speedy  prosecution  of  the 
deuK|iient8.  < 

^^  To  OKver  ide  Ingham,  John  Matxavers,  John 
*^  de  Stoiiet,  ilobert  de  Mabbeiii^iipe;^  afid  John  de 
^'  Grantham ;  to  the  mayor,  6cc. 

^^  Earasmacfa  as  our  city  of  London  as  our  chaair 
"  her ;  and,  oa  that  account,  the  men  of  die  said 
♦*  diy  of  London  are  more  firmly  obliged  to  the  de- 
^  fence  of  our  person,  and  conservation  of  our  rights; 
"  we  more  heavily  beamig  the  premises,  and  willicig 
**  that  theyr  be  punished^  as  it  is  fit,  have  command- 
^  ed  you  our  said  majK>r  and  sheritFs  of  Lonclon,  that 
■"  ye  shall  enquire  diligently  of  the  premises,  and 
^^  diooM  take  those  whom  ye  should  find  culpablo 
^  by  the  same  inquisition,  and  keep  them  safe,  until 
^ye^dumldfaave  some  further  command  thereupon; 
"  firom  us*  Andl>ecause  the  premi«es  do  specially 
^^  touch  as,  and  the  state  of  our  crown,  willing  to 
^'  ^tetermins  the  said  inquisitions,  and  all  other  things 
^  tooehing  die  premises,  acqording  to  the  exigence  of 
2  ,  "  law, 
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**  law,  -ive  have  asGHgned  you  our  justices  to  hear 
^  and  detenniiie  the  inquisitions  and  indictments 
^  made  by  the  same  inquisitions,  &c.^ 

According  to  Bishc^  Fleetwood's  Chrotiicon  Ere* 
ciosum,  eighty  acres  of  arable  land  were,  at  this 
time,  worth  twenty  shillings  per  annum^  or  three<> 
pence  per  acre.  Meadow  land  was  let  at  four-pence, 
and  pasture  at  one  penny  per  acre.  This  is  corrobo- 
rated by  what  James  Howel  says  in  his  Londinopolis, 
that,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  IIL  "  John  of  Ox*- 
ford,  a  vintner  of  London,  and  afterwards  lord  mayor, 
gave  to  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  London, 
two  tofts  of  land,  one  mill,  fifty  acres  of  land,  and 
two  acres  of  wood,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Kentish 
Town,  in  value  twenty  shillings  and  three-pence  by 
the  year.^^  ^ 

From  the  Foedera,  Vol.  IV.  p.  361,  we  find  that 
in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Edward  IIL  con- 
firmed the  charter  of  privil^es  granted  by  his  grand- 
father to  foreign  merchants,  as  also  the  additional 
duties  and  customs  they  were  bound  to  pay,  in  consi- 
deration of  those  privileges.  This  appears  to  have 
arisen  firom  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  shortly  be- 
fore, by  which  it  is  enacted  that  all  merchant- 
strangers^  and  privy,  may  go  and  come  into  England, 
after  the  tenor  of  the  great  charter. 

In  p.  387  of  the  same  volume,  is  a  deed  or  instru- 
ment of  the  king,  dated  in  i  329,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  had  borrowed  five  thousand  marks  of 
the  Lombards,  and  also  acknowledged  a  former  debt 
of  seven  thousand  .marks;  from  which  the  great 
wealth  of  these  merchants,  who  were  enabled  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  state,  is  evident. 

Several  ambassadors  from  foreign  natioiis  being 
arrived  in  England,  the  king,  in  tms  year,  ordered  a 
^lemn  tournament  of  thirteen  knights  on  a  side,  to 

be 
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be  perfonned  m  €heapside,  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  illustrious  visitors.  On  which  occasion,  the 
streets  were  covered  with  sand  to  prevent  the  horses 
from  slipping,  and  a  grand  scaffold,  in  the  form  of  a 
tower,  was  erected  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the 
queeiitand  the  ladies  of  her  court ;  which,  during  the 
exhibition,  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground,  but,  happily, 
wiA  no  greater  misfortune  than  putting  the  queen 
and  the  ladies  into  a  terrible  fright.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  so  alarmed,  that  he  would  have  punished 
the  builder  severely,  had  not  his  royal  consort  inter- 
ceded, and  obtained  a  pardon  for  him. 

In  the  same  year,  the  practice  of  adulterating  tlie 
wines  having  been  carried  to  a  great  height,  so  a^  to 
endanger  the  lives  ^f  his  majesty's  subjects,  an 
order  Ivas  issued  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  "  pub- 
licly to  proclaim  and  to  prohibit,  that  none  presume 
in  any  manner  to  mingle  such  wines,  nor  to  sell  any 
mnced,  but  cood  and  pure.  And  to  punish  the 
offenders  against  this  prohibition,  by  levying  a  for- 
feit upon  them  forthe  king^s use.*' 

It  appears,  from  the  Cottoni  Posthuma,  p.  191,. 
that  the  customs  of  the  port  of  London,  in  the  year 
1331,  amounted  to  about  eight  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  which,  considering  the  low  rate  of  duties  at 
that  period,  is  a  proof  of  the  city  having  had  a  con- 
siderable foreign  commerce  for  those  remote  times. 

The  measures  taken  for  the  punishment  of  the 
desperate  villains,  who  wounded,  robbed,  and  mur- 
dered people  in  the  streets,  being  found  ineffectunl 
to  restrain  these  proceedings,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  king's  command,  strictly  enjoining,  that 
no  person  whatsoever  presume  to  wear  any  coat  of 
plate,  or  other  weapon,  in  the  city  of  London,  or 
town  of  Westminster,  or  the  suburbs  thereof,  on 
pam  of  forfeiting  all  his  possessions. 

A  conect  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  mari- 
time 
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tinfe  stfength  of  most  nations  in  tiioie  ti«M^.  fipom 
the  small  size  of  tfie  shipEt'd^tined  for  warl^e  ^x^ 
pqditions.  We  find,  in  the  Ftediera,^  under  th^daito 
of  1335,  a  precept  of  King  Edwafd  ^11.  diieefte4 
to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  li^ndon^  ^^  To  take  119 
all  shipa  in  their  /port,  and  all  the  o&er  pwto 
in  the  kingdom,  of  the  tmrthen  of  forty  tow,  and 
Upwards  ( quadraginta  dolia  vim  portauie^Jy,  wA  to 
furnish  the  same  with  armed  men,  and  other  Mcesm* 
ries  for  war,  agaisdt  the  Scots,  hia  ei^^p:^^  CM^ 
federated  with  certain  persoi^  of  foreign  nations,'* 
by  whom  he  means  the  French  and  Flemj^^* 

In  this  year  the  citizens  were  not  only  in  |^at 
want  of  corn,  occasioned  by  a  bad  barest,  but  were 
also  oppressed  by  the  high  price  of  picovi^Bs,  a$ 
well  as  by  the  practices  of  regrators  and  fcNrei9taUei9, 
and  by  df^fective  weights  and  measMies.  Hereupon 
the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  sent-e 
severe  reprimand  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  for 
having  b^n  so  inattentive  to  the  wei&re  of  th^ 
city,  as  not  tomake^a  proper  provision  i^inst  a  time 
of  scarcity.  He  likewise  upbraided  them  foT'the  little 
regard  they  paid  to  their  oaths,  in  permitting  die 
sale  of  provisions  at  exorbitant  rates,  and  allowing 
the  use  of  false  weights  and  measures  to  go  ujsk 
punished. 

His  majesty  also  strictly  enjoined  the  mayor  mA 
sheriffs  to  reform  these  abuses,  and  9t  the  same  time 
seat  the  following  chaige  to  the  maycM* : 

"  That  your  oath  as  mayor  remain  inviolable,  do 
"  you  dfiastize  and  punish  all  from  time  to  time  wh^ 
"  act  against  right,  and  reform  all. other  things  whieb 
"  you  shall  know  to  be  repugnant  to  the  good  govern- 
"  nxent  of  the  said  city  and  suburbs ;  lliat,  by  your 
''  diligence  exhibited  in  this  behalf,  the  city  may  be 

•  Val.  IV.  p.  664. 

"  reduced 
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**  reduced  to  its  due  state,  and  excessive  regrators 
**  wholly  taken  away :  and  that  you  publicly  pro- 
^'  claim  all  and  singular  the  premises  in  the  afore* 
"  said  city  and  suburbs,  in  the  accustomed  places : 
'^  but  if  they  should  not  appoint  a  speedy  remedy 
'^  for  all  these  excesses,  that  then  the  grieved  should 
^'  complain  thereof  to  him  and  his  council ;  and  he, 
"  in  that  defect,  would  cause  a  remedy  to  be  ap- 
"  plied  to  these  excesses  without  delay.'* 

The  measures  taken  in  pursuance  of  this  com* 
mand,  added  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  occasioned 
by  the  large  sums  which  had  been  levied  for  carry- 
ing on  tke  war  against  the  French  and  Scots,  re- 
duced provisions  to  the  following  low  rates : 

s.   D. 
The  best  wh^at,  the  quarter,  at 
The  best  ox,  at 

The  best  sheep,  at  -  - 

The  best  pigeons,  six  for 
^rhe  best  goose,  at  -  - 

The  best  pig,  at  -  -  - 

The  cities  and  towns  of  England  still  continued 
to  harrass  and  distress,  such  foreigners  as  either 
lived  among  them,  or  came  to  trade  with  them ; 
and  in  this  mey  were  justified  by  those  monopolLz* 
ing  charters,  which  were,  at  that  time,  the  great 
binderances  to  the  freedom  and  increase  of  com- 
merce. To  guard  against  this  evil  in  time  to  come, 
the  king  caused  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  pa^^sed 
in  this  year,  in  the  preamble  of  which  is  recited  the 
grievous  damage  done  tjo  him  and  his  subjects  by 
the  people  of  his  cities,  &c.  obstructing  merchant- 
strangers  in  bringing  in  their  goods,  mid  selling 
them  to  any  others  but  themselves  i  by  reason  where- 
of, the  same  are  sold  to  the  king,  and  to  his  people,  • 
tnore  dear  than  they  should  or  woidd  be,  if  such 

you  I.  F  f  merchant- 
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lii€fchiia&«tnuig;prB,  apd  others,  might  finely  sell 
them  to  whom  they  would.  It  then  gives  them, 
peimisfiion  to  buy  and  «ell  in  all  places,  inflicting 
penalties  on  those  who  give  them  any  disturbance, 
and  concludes  thus ;  ''  And  with  regard  to  the 
franchises,  or  exclusive  charters  of  cities  and  towns,  . 
&c.  they  are  herein  declared  to  be  of  no  force,  to 
endamage  the  king,  or  his  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
and  other  great  men,  nor  to  the  oppression  of  his 
commons/^ 

But  this  well-judged  law  met  with  considemble 
opposition  from  the  places  possessed  of. these  ex- 
cluding privileges^  and  occasioned  such  discontent 
among  the  citizens  of  London,  that,  in  1 JJ?*  the  * 
king,  with  the  consent  of  his  parliament,  was  in^ 
duced  to  grant  them  a  confirmation  of  their  liberties 
fuid  customs,  especially  in  regard  to  merchant- 
strangers,  as  appears  by  the  following  charter : 

*'  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  " 
**  lord  of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Aquitain,  to  all  to 
♦'  whom  these  present  letters  shall  come,  greeting : 

^'  Know  ye,  whereas,  in  our  parliament  at  York, 
^'  holden  the  morrow  after  the  ascension  of  our  lord, 
**  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign,  it  was  enacted,  That 
^'  all  Q>erchant-strangers  and  English-bom,  and  every 
''  of  them  of  what  estate  or  condition  soever,  who 
"  would  buy  or  sell  corn,  wine,  powderable  wares, 
''  fish,  or  other  victuals,  wool,  cloth,  wwes,  or  other 
♦'  vendible  things  whatsoever,  whei^esoever  they 
"  were,  either  in  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  ports  of 
^'  the  sea,  fairs,  ttiarkets,  or  other  places  in  the  realm, 
"  whether  within  liberties  or  widiout,  might,  ^ith^ 
"  out  iinpediment,  freely  sell  the  same  victuals  or 
^'  wares  to  whom  they  pleased,  as  well  to  &reijpiera 
"  as  to  Engl)sh-bom  ;  the^enemies  to  us  and  our 
*'^  fealin  only  ^sc^ted;  juot^  ithstanding  the  chartew 
.  3        •  of 
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^  of  Hberties  to  any  cities  or  places  aforesaid  grant- 
*^  ed  to  the  contrary,  or  custom  or  judgment  upon 
^^  the  said  charters,  as  in  the  aforesaid  statute  is 
*'  more  plainly  contained :  yet,  nevertheless,  be- 
^'  cause  in  the  statutes  as  well  in  our  said  pajrlia-' 
'^  ment,  as  in  other  parliaments  of  our  progenitors, 
*^  sometimes  kings  of  England,  made  by  us  and  our 
•*'  progenitois.  with  the  common  consent  of  the  pre^ 
'^  iates,  earls,  barons,  and  commonalty  of  aof  realm, 
"  it  was  granted  and  established,  that  the  great 
''^  charter  of  the  Hberty  of  England,  in  all  and  sin- 
^^  gular  its  articles,  should  be  maintained  and  firmly 
^^  observed*  And  in  the  i^me  charter,  amongst 
"  othcf  things  it  is  contained,  that  the  city  of  Lon- 
"  don^may  have  its  ancient  liberties  and  firee-cUs- 
^^  toms  unhurt :  and  it  bath  been  the  intent  and 
"  meaning,  as  well  of  us  as  our  progenitors,  and  yet 
<^  is,  that  the  said  great  charter,  in  aU  the  articles 
"  thereof,  may  be  still  observed  ;  and  that  by  pi^ 
^^  text  of  the  said  statute,  or  any  other,  nothing 
*^  shall  be  done  to  the  prejudice  or  infnngemeitt  of 
"  the  said  charter,  or  of  any  article  therein  contMn^ 
'*  ed,  or  of  the  ancient  liberties  or  customs  of  the 
"  said  city,  may  be  unjustly  burdened,  touching 
*'  their  said 'liberties  and  free  customs,  contrary  to 
"  such  intent,  with  the  consent  of  the  prelates,  earls^ 
^'  and  barons,  assistant  with  usin  this  our  parliament, 
*'  have  granted,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that  the  citi- 
*'  a»ns  of  the  said  city,  their  heirs  and  successors, 
^*  may  have  all  their  liberties  and  free-customs  un- 
"  hurt  and  whole,  as  before  these  times  they  more 
**  ireely  had  the  same  ;  the  aforesaid  statute  for  the 
^^  said  merchants  made  to  the  hurt  of  the^  liberties 
^^.and  customs  of  the  said  city  notwithstanding^. 
"  In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  let- 
**  ters  ^o  be  made  patent. 

"  Witness 
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**  Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  the  twenty- 
^'  sixdi  day  of  March,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
"our  reign/' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  fatal  desire  of  territo^ 
rial  acquii^tions  diverted  this  king's  attention  from 
the  peaceful  arts  of  ccnnmerce,  mafiufactures,  and 
agriculture,  the  natural  riehes  of  a  country.  But 
glory  was  his  predominating  passion,  and  we  find 
him  in  one  year  sacrificing  to  his  ambition,  that 
conunerce,  which  in  the  jMreceding  year,  he  had 
laboured  to  establish.  Thus  we  learn  from  the 
Foed^ra*,  that,  in  1338,  the  admirals,  north  and 
south  of  the  Thames,  were  empowered  to  compel 
the  service  of  all  merchant  vessels,  for  an  expedi- 
tion against  France,  which  must  have  been  ex« 
tremely  grievous  to  all  concerned  in  the  Uttle  com- 
merce there  then  was  in  England.  Besides  which, 
he  seized  all  the  tin,  as  well  belonging  to  foreigners, 
as  to  his  own  subjects ;  and  ordered  his  wool-col- 
lectors to  seize  on  as  much  wool,  either  from  clergy 
or  laity,  as  will  make  up  a  deficiency  of  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  sacks,  and  to  send  it  forth- 
with to  Antwerp,  where  it  found  a  ready  sale,  and 
enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  his 
allies. 

In  the  same  volume  ^^  we  find  a  precept  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  better  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  left  custos  or 
guardian  of  the  kingdom  during  his  iathef 's  absence 
beyond  sea^  ^^  to  the  opiaycMr,  aklermen,  and  sherifis 
of  London^  forthwith  to  shut  up  or  fwtify  their 
city  next  the  Thames,  with  either  stone  or  boards, 
against  a  French  fleet  of  ships  and  gallies,''  which, 

•  Vol.  V.  pp.  21,  S9f  63^  80.  t  Page  $6- 

it 
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it  seems,  had  already  invaded  the  realm  in  divers 
places,  *^  and  al^  to  drive  jHles  into  the  Thames, 
quite  across  the  river^  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
all  persons,  as  well  religious  as  laity,  who  had  any 
estate  in  London,  were  obliged  ibrdiwiA  to  pay 
thefir  contributions  for  this  end/' 

In  this  year,  the  king's  necessities  obliged  him 
also  to  borrow  one  thousand  and  forty-one  marks  of 
the  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  Clerkenwell, 
near  London. 

In  the  fdlowing  year  the  citizens  of  London  ad- 
vanced the  king  twenty  thousand  marks,  upon  the 
credit  of  a  grant  by  parliament,  which  vr?A  raised  by 
a  general  assessment  upon  each  ward.  This  is  the 
oldest  general  assessment  of  whjch  a  copy  is  pre- 
served, and  was  in  the  following  (HPoportion. 


THE  ASSESSMENT. 

L.         S. 

0. 

Tower  Ward, 

365    0 

0 

Billingsgate  Ward, 
Bridge  Ward, 

763    0 

0 

-        765    6 

8 

Dowzate  Ward, 
Lan^ura  Ward, 

660  10 

0 

358    6 

8 

Walbroke  Ward, 

911    0 

0 

JBSshop^ate  Ward,    - 

559     6 

8 

Lyme-stteet  Ward, 

IIQ    0 

0 

CocnhiU  Ward, 

315     0 

0 

Cheap  Ward, 

517  10 

0 

Ikoad-etreet  Ward 

583     0. 

0 

Vintiy  Ward, 
Bread-etreet  Ward, 

634  16 

8 

461    16 

8 

Xl^eenhithe  Ward, 

495  13 

4 

Cordwayner-street  Ward, 

-       2195     3 

4 

Faringdon  Ward,  wit^iin. 

730  16 

8 

Carried  farvaid;^.10,96d    6 

1 

Farinj^d 

on 

• 
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;U9  mnon  and  sokvey  or 

L*           8.  ft* 

Btought  forwudy  10,:}65    6  8 

FariBgdoQ  Ward,  without,             -        114  l:i  4 

CripfiSegate  M'ard,             *             *        462  10  O 

Coleman*«treet  Ward,        *            *      1051   16  8 

Candlewick-street  Ward,                -         133    6  8 

AUgateWand,            .                  r          SO    0  0 

Poctsoken  Waxd,            -               -          97  10  O 

Caatte  Baynacd's  Ward,                   -          63    6  8 

Bassishaw  Ward,            -                -          79  13  4 

Alderagate  Ward^            -              -          57  10  0 


o£'.  1S,383  13     4 


From  diis  assessment  it  is  evident  that  Stow,  and 
his  copyists,  must  have  been  in  an  error  respecting 
the  division  of  the  ward  of  Faringdon,  which,  ac- 
cording  to  them,  did  not  take  place  until  the  17th 
of  Richard  II.  fifty-five  years  after  this  transaction. 

Maitland  says,  ^^  It  may  be  a  matter  of  inquiry, 
how  the  ci^  was  by  this  assessment  found  divided 
into  twenty-five  wards,  when  we  are  certain  there 
were  no  more  than  twertty-four  in  the  year  1285  ; 
find  that  the  division  of  Faringdon  ward,  into  Fa- 
ringdon  within,  and  Faringdon  without  the  walls, 
was  not  made  till  the  seventeenth  of  Richard  IL 
A.  p.  1393,  by  order  of  parliament/^ 

But  if  he  had  reverted  to  almost  every  old  charter 
he  has  given,  he  would  have  found  a  continual  re* 
petition  of  the  language  of  the  one  preceding",  very 
frequently  without  any  notice  of  it,  which  in  all 
probability  was  the  case  in  this  instance.  The  acst 
of  the  seventeenth  of  Richard  II.  may  be  consider- 
ed aa  a  confirmation  of  some  former  act,  subsequent 
to  128  J,  which  is  now  lost. 

In  GCMiseqiienice  of  the  king's  determination  to 
eross  the  seas,  we  find  ait  order  issued,  in  this  year, 

to 
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to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  of  Lon- 
don, commanding  them,  at  their  peril,  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  -of  their  power,  for  the 
^ood  and  quiet  of  the  city,  during  his  absetice;  and 
%at,  if  they  should  apprehend  any  malefactors  and 
disturbers  of  the  said  city,  they  should  cause  due 
and  speedif  punishment  to  be  done  upon  them.    . 

A  quarrel  happening  soon  after  the  king's  depar* 
ture  TCtween  the  fishmcmgers'  and  skinners'  com* 
panies,  both  parties  assembled  in' the  streets,  and 
a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  combatants  were 
headed  by  Thomas  Haunsart  and  John  le  Brewere, 
two  bold  and  desperate  fedows ;  and  the  rioters  re- 
sisting the  power  of  the  magistrates,  who  wept  to 
the  place  of  riot,  laying  violent  hands  on  Andrew 
Aubrey,  the  mayor,  and  grievously  wounding  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  city  in  the  execution ,  of  his 
ofiice,  the  magistrates  cs^used  the  said  ringleaders 
to  be  apprehended,  carried  them  directly  to  Guild* 
hall,  indicted  and  tried  them  before  the  mayor,  &c. 
and,  they  having  pleaded  guilty,  had  them  be«» 
hesuled  in  Cheapside,  then  called  West-cheap* 

ITiis  checked  the  spirit  of  rioting  for  some  time, 
and  was  so  agreeable  to  the  king,  that,  on  the 
fourth  of  June  following,  his  Majesty  issued  the 
following  patent,  in  justification  and  commeiida* 
tion  of  it. 

"  We  considering,  if  so  great  rashness  of  the 
^'  afcHresaid  Thomas  and  John  had  been  passed  over 
^^  unpunished,  it  had  yielded  boldness  to  others  of 
^'  doing  the  hke  things;  and  so  thinking  the  said 
>^  punishment  very  seasonable  for  the  conservation 
**  of  our  peace,  and  to  be  well  done;  and  wilUng, 
^*  by  the  consideration  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
^^  mayor,  sheriffs,  aldermen  and  commona)^  be 
^^  secure ;  and  to  provide  that  they  may'  not  lie 

^troubled. 
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*^  troubled,  by  reason  hei«of,  in  future  times;  what 
*^  hath  been  done  by  the  mayor,  sheriff,  &c.  as 
^^  much  as  belongs  to.  us,  we  approve  and  confirm. 
^'  So  that  they  may  not  hereafter  be  sued,  either  by 
"  ourselves,  our  heirs,  successorB,  or  our  justices, 
^*  on  occasion  of  these  deaths.  Teste  rege^  apud 
''  Tarrim  Lond.  4  J««." 

,  In  1341,  the  itinerant  judges  were  ordered  to 
repair  to  the  ToiVer  of  London  to  make  inquisition, 
as  in  other  places,  into  the  management  of  those 
who  had  been  the  king^s  collectors  in  the  city. 
But  the  citizens,  apprehending  that  this  was  cop* 
^ry  to  their  liberties,  rights,  and  privileges,  refused 
tocmeythe  summmis  to  attend  the  said  judges; 
and  the  populace  became  so  very  tumultuous,  that 
the  judges  adjourned  the  session  until  after  Easter. 
The  king,  who  was  highly  displeased  with  the 
behaviour  both  of  his  judges  and  citizens,  ordered 
strict  search  to  be  made  after  all  persons  who  had 
behaved  themselves  in  a  tumultuous  manner ;  but, 
being  informed  that  they  had  been  actuated  by  no 
Other  motive  than  a  fixed  resolution  of  maintaining 
their  rights,  he  gave  them  a  general  pardon  ;  and 
the  judges  broke  up  the  sittings,  without  resolving 
upon  any  thing. 

In  the  year  1349,  there  was  a  general  inspeximus 
of  the  charters  of  Henry  III.  relative  to  the  mayor- 
alty and  sherifiwick  of  London,  and  of  the  articles 
made  and  concluded  between  the  .magistrates  and 
commonalty,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II. 
which  concludes  with  this  singular  and  inter^ting 
clause: 

"  Moreover  we,  being  willing  to  show  more 
"  abundant  favour  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  afore- 
^^Daid,  havej^ranted  to  them,  for  us  and  for  our 

♦*  beiis, 
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**  heirs,  and  by  this  our  charter  have  confirmed,  that 
"  although  they,  or  their  predecessors,  citizens  of 
*'  the  city  aforesaid,  have  not  hitherto  fully  used, 
"  upon  any  emergent  occasion,  any  of  the  liberties, 
"acquittals,  articles,  or  free-customs,  contained  in 
"  the  said  charter  and  letters ;  yet,  the  same  citi- 
"  zens,  and  their  heirs  and  successors,  citizens  of 
"  that  city,  may  henceforth  fully  enjoy  those  liber- 
"  ties,  acquittals,  articles,  and  free-customs,  and 
"  any  of  them,  for  ever.  1 5  Edward  HI.  June  the 
*'  3d,  at  the  Tower  of  London." 

According  to  Stow,  the  price  of  Gascon  wines, 
in  London,  was,  at  this  time,  fourpeuce;  and  that 
of  Rhenish  wine,  sixpence  per  gallon. 

A  jMTOvincial  synod  was  held  at  London  in  this 
year,  in  which  it  was  decreed,  that  ''  whoever 
should  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  friars  and  monks, 
to  make  their  wills,  at  the  point  of  death,  in  pre- 
judice of  their  families,  and  the  churches  where 
they  dwelt,  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  Christian 
buriaK^' 

The  kiug  being  in  want  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  France,  in  the  following  year,  was  in 
hopes  he  should  be  able  to  raise  a  large  sum,  by 
compelling  every  citizen  possessed  of  forty  pounds 
per  annum  to  take  upon  him  the  order  of  knight- 
hood,  and  the  following  tvrit  was  sent  to  the  sherifls 
•f  London. 

-  "  We  command,  firndy  enjoining  you,  that  in 
"  the  city  aforesaid,  when  you  shall  think  conve- 
"  nient,  ye  cause  it  publicly  to  be  proclaimed,  that 
*'  all  who  huve  forty  ppunds  of  land  or  rent,  as  they 
•'  have  revenue  by  the  year,  and  have  held  them 
"  for  three  whole  yean,  and  are  not  knights,  take 
'^  upon  them  the  order  of  knighthood,  about  the 
VOL,  !•  « g  .        ,  "  feast 
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"  fecurt  (if  St.  Laurence  next  (August  10),  or  at 

^  most  on  the  feast,  upon  danger,  which  foUoweth: 

"  And  that  ye  diligently  enquire  of  the  names  of 

"  those  who  have  forty  pounds  per  annum  of  land 

^  or  rents  in  the  said  city ;  and  that  ye  certify  us 

"  of  those  names  in  our  chancery  before  die  afore- 

'^  said  feast :  and  by  no  means  omit  ye  this; 

**  Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  the  thirtieth 

"  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  reign  over 

"  £ngtand  the  eighteenth,  but  of  our  reign 

"  over  France  the  fifth.'' 

This  conimand  was  grounded .  upon  a  statute 
made^n  the  first  year  of  Edward  11.  whereby  it  was 
ordered,  that  all  persons  who  were  qualified  for  the 
equestrian  order,  that  is,  possessed  of  twenty  pounds 
per  annum,  in  fee  or  for  life,  should  take  upon  him* 
5elf  the  title  of  kmghthood.  But  the  citizens,  not 
being  so  fond  of  honours,  as  to  purchase  them  at 
so  dear  a  rate,  availed  themselves  of  the  e^eceptions. 
they  found  in  the  statute,  and  directed  the  sberiflb* 
to  return  the  following  answer : 

-t 

"  "We  have  caused  to^  be  proclaimed  throughout 
**  our  whole  bailiffVicfc  all  the  articles  contained  in 
**  the  brief,  as  it  is  commanded'  in  the  same*  We 
"  have  caused  also  inquisition,  to  be  made^  by  the 
**  oath  of  honest  and- lawful  men  of  our  said  bailiffs 
"  wick,  if  any  have  forty  pounds  of  land  or  rent,  by 
**  the  year,  in  our  said  bailiffwick,  and  have  held 
*'  them  for  three  whole  years;  and  of  those  who 
"  hold  a  part  in  our  bailiff^'ick,  and  a  part  else- 
"  where,  of  the  said  value.  %  whose  oatii  we  find; 
"  that  all  the  lands  and  rents,  in  the  said  city  are 
*^  held  of  the  lord  the  king  in  capite,  as  free  burgage 
**  in  fee-farm.  Nor  is  there  any  that  hath  forty 
"  pounds  in  land  or  rent  ill  the  same  by  the  year 

"  certain; 
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^  certmm ;  beomse  die  lands  m  the  sai4  city,  some 
«^  are  let  for  move,  some  for  less,  and  oft^  "stioid 
*'  emfityj  and  are  not  let,  yet  fraqueirtly  have  diveis 
^'  feardens,  and  require  Flairs  and  aiaendments  ; 
^'  and  for  those  causes,  and  the  burning  of  houses, 
^'  and  divei^s  other  dangefs  bi^ening,  &e  certainty 
^'  of  tbe  loroe  Talue  of  them  cannot  be  known.  And 
^  as  to  the  lands  or  renta,  which  the  citizens  have 
^  out  of  the  baiMffwit^k,  the  swoto  hx^ei  aay,  tfaot 
**  thty  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  them  ly  the 
*'  year,  nor  can  enquire/^ 

The  same  year,  the  king  granted  R^inaid  de 
Conductu^  an  annuity  of  twenty-one  pounds,  arising 
•from  several  messuages  in  the  city  belonging  to  the 
cnown,  in  consequeivce  of  the  said  Heginaki  having, 
during  his  mayoralty^  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  yeare 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  UL  expended  lai^e  sums  of 
mdney  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  in  general ; 
and  fbr  other  reasons  which  d^  him  honour  both  ads 
a  man  and  a  magistrate.  « 

It  appeals  from  the  Foedera*,  that  the  Londoh 
mob^  probably  consisting  of  our  own  weavers,  &c. 
having,  in  tl)is  year,  insuited  the  foreign  cloth- 
weavers,  who  had  been  tNrought  over,  and  settled 
here,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
passed  in  the  eleventh  of  £dward  III.  so  that  those 
weavers  could  not  with  safety  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness, the  king  thereupon  issued  his  mandate  to  this 
mayor  and  ^herifis  of  London,  to  seize  on  and  im- 
prison ^e  rioters  in  his  prison  of  Newgate.  Ife 
also  reviewed  and  confirmed  his  former  grants  of  all 
possible  freedom  and  protection  to  foreign  cloth- 
workers.  "  By  these '  and  such-like  good  regula- 
tions," says  Mr.  Barnes,'  in   his  History  of  King 

•  Vol.  lY.  p.  428. 

Edward 
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Edward  HI.  "  though,  for  the  present,  they  took 
not  their  full  effect,  King  Edward  restored  the 
TiFooUen-manufacture,  after  it  had  been  lost  for 
many  years  in  this  nation,  from  whose  reign  it  has 
flourished  to  our  days/' 

We  are  at  length  come  to  the  time  of  the  first 
coinage  of  gold  in  England,  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  this  year.  For  in  the  Foedera*  we  have  a 
proclamation  of  Edward  III.  acquainting  the  public, 
that  his  pariiament  had  agreed  (18th  Edward  UI. 
Cap.  6.)  to  the  coining  of  three  different  coins  of 
gold,  viz.  ohe  piece  of  the  value  of  six  shillings, 
being  the  weight  of  two  small  florins  of  Florence ; 
a  second  of  half  that  value  and  weight ;  and  a  third 
of  a  quarter  of  the  first.  This  gold  was  of  twenty«- 
three  carats,  three  grains  and  a  half  fine,  and  half  a 
grain  in  allay.  The  standard  of  our  silver  coins 
was  then  eleven  ounces  and  two  pennyweights  fine, 
and  eighteen  pennyweights  allay,  called  old  ster- 
ling standard ;  and  an  ounce  of  silver  weighed  ex^ 
actly  twenty  pennyweights,  and  was  coined  into 
twenty  silver  pence.  This  proclamation  conmia^ds 
the  sheriffs  of  London  to  publish  the  same,  and  to 
see  ttiat  all  persons  c^o,  without  scruple,  take  the 
said  gold  coins  in  all  payments. 

Another  proclamation  was  issued  this  same  yearf , 
directed,  as  the  former,  to, the  said  sheriffs,  signify«> 
ing  his  having,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  caused 
three  other  gold  pieces  to  be  coined,  viz.  one  of  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  value,  which  he  names  a 
gold  noble,  or  half  niai^k ;  one,  of  half  that  value,  to 
be  called  a  maille-noble ;  and  a  third,  to  be  a  quar:^ 
ter  of  the  value  of  the  first,  and  to  be  called  a  feiy 
ling,  or  farthing  noble^ 

The  year  following,  it  was  ordered  that  in  future 
the  new  mayor  should  be  chosen  by  the  mayor  and 
•Vol.  V.  p.  40a.         t  Ibid.  p.  416. 

*>  aldermen 
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^dermen  for  the  time  being,  and  by  such  of  the 
prinoipal  inhabitants  of  each  ward  as  should  be 
summoned  to  attend.  It  was  at  the  same  time  re« 
solved,  that  if  the  person  chosen  on  St.  Edward's 
day  should  be  absent  at  the  election,  or  refuse  to 
serve  that  office,  he  should  forfeit  an  hundred 
markst  to  be  paid  to  the  person  elected  in  his  room^ 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  Jude ;  also,  that  the 
sum  of  twenty  pounds  should  be  paid  by,  evetf 
alderman  absenting  himself,  without  a  reasonable 
cause,  from  the  election  of  a  mayor. 

These  regulations  or  fines  were  occasioned  by  a 
dislike  taken  by  the  citizens,  and  their  shunningf 
those  high  offices  in  their  corporation,  on  account 
of  some  new  r/ordipances  made  at  court,  (viz.  that 
matters  done  in  London  should  be  tried  by  persons 
of  foreign  counties)  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their 
franchises,  &c.  confirmed  to  the  city  by  paagna 
charta.  Wherefore,  in  the  year  1348,  and  21  Ed- 
ward III.  the  mayor,  aldermien,  and  commonalty^ 
in  their  petition  to  the  king,  allege,  that  the  good 
people  of  the  said  city  refuse  to  be  mayor,  alder- 
men, or  other  officers,  and  to  live  and  merchandize 
in  the  city,  for  fear  of  the  great  penalty  contained 
in  the  said  ordinances.  And  because  all  statutes 
made  against  magna  charta  were  to  be  null  and 
void,  they  prayed  to  be  discharged  from  the  statute 
of  28  Edward  I. 

In  the  year  1346,  David,  King  of  Scotland,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Nevil's 
Cross,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  was  lodged  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Edward's  vast  expenses  in  his  wars  obliged  him 
to  have  recourse  to  various  expedients  for  supply- 
ing his  wants:  among  which  were  compulsory 
loans ;  generally  from  the  clergy  and  religious 
bouses,  but,  in  some  instances,  from  laymen.    In 

this 
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Ak  year,  %  ion  of  one  ifafomad  ^tuttft^  muB  4e» 
■landed  of  Jbbii  de  Cherieton,  a  dtitteil  of  LondoA, 
aad  tiM  diy  ww  obi^d*  to  8«ppty  tbe  royii 
arnif  with  one  famdred  men^^t-antis  (wlio,  in  thoM 
times,  were  on  hocaebadc,  and  m  armour,  each 
ttttsmAod  by  three  or  four  meft,  aimed,  on  Ibot,  so 
that  tkis  might  am<Mmt  to  five  hxiadred  in  th« 
vdiole),  and  nve  Irandred  anned  loot  eddiera^  who 
irere  takenv  into  the  king's  pay,  on  their  embarks 
turn  at  Portamoath. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  wordi  while  Do  record  here, 
an  authentic  account  of  a  veiy  eariy  tx>U,  if  not  the 
most  eariy  ever  cdleded  in  England,  for  the  repair 
of  a  public  road,  in  which  there  is  also  aotiftewbat 
curious  relating  to  antiquarianism  and  trade,  and  to 
tbe  ancient  atate  of  the  suburbs  of  Lond<Hi,  west^* 
waid.  It  is  in  the  Foederaf)  under  the  date  1336^ 
^^  King  £dward  III.  grants  his  commissicm  to  th^ 
Blaster  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fiekbsv 
without  the  city  of  London,  and  to  John  of  Hol- 
b<»m,  to  lay  a  toll  on  all  sorts  of  carriages,  ^r  two 
years  to  come,  passing  through  the  highway  {vi^ 
.  regia),  leading  from  me  said  hospital  to  the  bar  of 
the  old  Temple  of  London  (now  Holbom  Bars). 
Abo  through  another  certain  highway,  4^Ied 
Peipook  (probably  now  Portpool-lane  and  part  of 
Gray's  Inn,  it  having  been  built  on  the  ^te  of  the 
manor  house  of  Perpoole),  joining  to  the  bdbre* 
named  hiehway.  Which  roads  were,  by  the  frequent 
passflkge  of  carts,  waynes,  and  horses,  to  and  ftmA 
London,  become  so  miry  and  deep,  as  to  be  idmOst 
impiaesable ;  as  also"  the  highway  called  Charing." . 
(probs^ly  now  St-  Martin's-lane,  leading  to  the  then 
village  of  Ch«ing.) 

•  Fftdem,  Vd.  V.  p.  4s(8.  t  IM.  p.  ftto. 

.       THE 
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THE  T0LLS  WERE  AS  POILOWS  ! 

,    L.    S.     6- 

l.  Fof  eveiy  cart  or  wayne  laden  ivith 

wool,  leather,  wme^  honey,  wax,  oil, 

fffit^,  tar,  fish,  iron,  brass,  copper, 

lead^  tin,  or  other  metal,  eorn,  &c. 

for  *ale,  to  the   value    of   twenty 

shilhngs  .  •  :  .  . 
3*  For  every  horse  toad  of  merchandize 
3.  Fop  every  horse  used  in  carryings 
,  com,  w  other  provisions  or  goods, 

slMdi  be  paid  weekly 
4i  For  evei^  load  of  hay      .        -      - 

5.  Fob  cartfe  used  to  cany  charcoal, 
bork;^  &c.  weekly  -  -    - 

6.  For  every  horse,  ox,  or  cow,  passing 
tbose  roads  ... 

7.  For  cvetysreore  of  sheep  tod  hogs  - 

8.  And  for  all  other  merchandize  of 

five  shillings*  value  -  -    (>    0    Of 

B«t  ecclesiastical  persons  of  both  sexes  were  ex- 
empted from  this  toll. 

lit  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  Edward  com- 
manded the  mayor  and  sherifis  of  London  to  make 
proctemotation  in  every  ward  of  the  city,  that  all 
feprous  persons,  inhabiting  therein,  should  depart  , 
the  same  within  fifteen  days  ;  and  that  no  person 
whatsoever  should  suffer  any  leper  to  remain  in  his 
house,  on  pain  of  the  king's  farthest  displeasure  ;  and 
thai  they  should  cause  all  the  said  lepers  to  be  re- 
tfi^v^  into  some  of  the  out-parts,  Item  the  com- 
ptttiy  and  ccmversation  of  the  healthy.  ^VTiereupon, 
liie  dtizens  claimed  the  right  left  them  by  Queen 
liiatilda,  the  foundress,  to  send  fourteen  leprous 
persons  to  be  maintained  in  St.  Giles's  hospital. 

The  royal  navy  still  remained  of  the  nature  of  a 
naval  militia ;   for  we  learn  that  at  the  siege  of 

Calais, 
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Calais,  which  was  taken  in  this  year,  every  mari- 
time town  furnished  its  quota  of  shipping,  the  num- 
ber from  London  being  twenty-five  ships  and  six 
hundred  and  sixty-two  mariners. 

The  rejcHcings  which  took  place  for  the  conquest 
of  Calais,  and  the  king's  other  successes  in  France, 
were  soon  damped  by  a  terrible  pestilence,  which 
is  said  to  have  spr^ui  from  India  over  all  the 
countries  westward  of  it,  and  reached  England  in 
1348,  where  it  destroyed  immense  numbers  of  tlie 
inhabitants,  so  that  it  was  computed  that,  in  the 
city  of  London,  not  more  than  one  in  ten  survived 
the  mortaUty;  which  lessened  the  consumption 
greatly,  and  produced  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  appears  fiom 
the  following  specimen.     " 

s.  D. 
A  fine  horse,  formerly    worth   forty  shil- 
lings, at        -        -        - 
The  best  fed  ox,  at         -        - 
The  best  cow,  at  -  -  -    - 

The  best  heifer,  or  steer,  at  .  - 

The  best  weather,  at        -        -      .  - 
The  best  ewe,  at  -  -  -  - 

The  best  lamb,  at         -        -        -        -      - 
The  best  hog,  at        - 
A  stone  of  wool,  at        -  -  -    - 

This  shocking  distemper  continued  to  rage  with 
such  violence,  that  the  common  cemeteries  were 
not  large  enough  to  receive  the  dead  bodies  ;  which 
induced  several  well-disposed  people  to  purchase 
ground  for  that  purpose :  amongst  whom  we  find 
Ralph  Stratfora,  Bishop  of  London,  whoboughta  piece 
of  CTOund  called  No-man's-land,  which  he  inclosed 
with  a  brick  wall,  and  dedicated  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead;  adjoining  to  which  was  a  place  qaAed. 
Spittle-croft,  the  property  of  St.  Bartholomew*^ 
4  Hospital, 
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Ho8|pital>  contanus^  tbirteen  acres  and  a  rod  <^ 
ground,  which  was  also  purchased  in  the  following 
year,  and  a)>pr(^iated  to  the  same  use  of  burying 
the  dead,  by  Sir  Walter  Manny ;  in  which  were^ 
buried  ^y  thousand  persons  who  died  of  the 
plague,  as  recorded  by  ancient  historians,  an^ 
was  long  kept  in  remeoibrance  by  the  following 
iJM^ription  fixed  on  a  stone  cross  upon  the  premises : 

Anno  Domini  1349^  regnante  ma^n^  PesHkntiih 
consecraium  fuii  hoc  Ccemeterium^  in  quo^  et  infr^ 
septaprceseniisMonasterii^sepultaJueruntmortuorun^ 
Corpora  plusguam  quinquaginta  miliia^  preeier  uli0 
muita  ab  bine  usque  adpraesem  :  Quorum  Afumabus 
propitietur  Deus.  .Amen. 

In  English: 

.  A  great  plague  raging  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1349)  this  burial-ground  M'as  consecrated,  wherein, 
and  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  mmiastery, 
were  buried  more  than  fifty  thousand  bodies  of  tl^e 
dead,  besides  many  others  thence-forward  to  the 
present  time;  whose  souls  the  Lord  have  merey 
upon.    Amen. 

There  was  also  another  piece  of  sround  purchased 
at  the  east-end  of  the  city,  just  wimout  the  wall,  hf 
one  John  Corey,  a  cleifiyman,  for  the  same  use,  jba 
the  year  1348  ;  on  which  spot  was  afterwards,  inthis 
same  reign,  founded  die  abbey  of  St*  Mary  of  GraoSi 
for  Cistertian  monks  ;  but  now  it  is  covered  by  the 
Victuallmg-office,  and  someadjoinkig  hchisei.  uoiey 
dedicated  this  burial-CTOuud  by  the  name  of  the 
Church-yard  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  in  which  were 
also  buried  innumerable  bodies,  durin|^  the  time  <tf 
this  pestilence. 

VOL*  I.         ^  H  h  The 
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Ilie  gf^al  hftvock  inade  by  thii  peMltonee  t^ 
file  numb^  of  attifioetB  and  laboarmg  people  w 
iinchi  both  itt  London  and  tiie  couotiy,  ^t  the 
dunrivMs  refuted  to  ivork  rnikm  they  had  eircesshr^ 
Wages,  an  4ct  of  parliameAt  was  passed  ki  tfae 
t«v«nty-thM  ofEdwafd  III.  by*which  it  was  eiiftct- 
M,  thet  all  able-bodied  penons,  under  si)ity  yeai«  of 
ag^,  having  no  visible  way  of  living,  shall  be  bound 
to  sarve  him  that  doth  require  him,  or  be  committed 
no  gaol,  till  be  find  surety  to  serve :  and,  if  he  leave 
liis  service  before  his  time  *  he  shall  be  miprisoned  : 
«nd  if  he  take  more  than  the  old  wages  he  shall  be 
Imprisoned.  Which  statute  remained  in  force  until 
ttie  ^fth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  oepealed. 

How  much  soever  Edward  HI.  might  be  diverted 
from  his  intention  of  establishing  a  woollen  manufac- 
ture in  England,  by  his  favourite  project  of  conquer- 
ing France,  yet  he  had  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  it, 
and  the  fi^reigA  weavers  being  become,  by  this  time, 
veiy  niMn^fous,  in  I^ndon,  Howell,  in  his  Londino- 
polis,  relates,  that,  in  the  year  1 367 ^  the  king  appoint^ 
^  the  meetings  of  the  weavers,  who  had  been 
iMPOuglit  fh^m  PlanderB,  to  be  in  the  riiwch-yard  of 
St.  Lawt«hce  i\)ulttiey,  or  Pountney;.  and  that 
the  weavers  from  Brabant  should  me^  in  the 
cRurch-yard  of  St.  Mary,  Somerset,  both  places  being 
in  th^  W«»d  of  Candldwick,  in  wii^h  places, 
^probably,  they  exposed- their  cloths  fofsaie  at  stated 
Jtimes ;  as  Was  sjftetwai^  dome  in  Cloth-^fii)r,*in  West- 
Stnidifield.  How<»ll  Adds,  that  there  WeTe  theii 
in     London,-    weavers    of   ^vers    sorts,    tiz.    of 

«  TMe  isftiS'lMl,  ia  this  ymr,  iPrfUidrawn  tk«  sfaple  ftom  BnigQi» 
io  qoflMmifnrp  of  the  match  hetiveen  his  dauf^hter  and  the  youii^ 
*Carl  or naoders  being  broken  off,  and  fixed  it  at  the  fotlotring  English 
lo%irn«:  'V». '  WeMtnidst^r,  Cattteifa«iry»  Cbichcrter,  fiReler,  Win^ 
'V^e$mt  ^riitMi  y»oolii,  Voik»  NtryiM^,  Newoasite, ;  a^ .  BiiU»  fw 
England;  and  to  Oublin,  Cork,  Water'ford,  and'Droghcda,  for  Ireland. 
See  tjie  statute  of  the  staple  (^th  of  Edward  111.) 

dfq^ery. 
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In  Vol  V»  p,  774  of  tbe  Fodera,  is  ea  onditttnoe 
pf  King  £dwia:<i  ILL  in  couneii  dated  in  4353,  ^^  fi)r 
laying  a  tax  of  three-pence  on  every  sack  (aetflm 
rm^)  of /vifoQ},  and  «vefy  three  himdrai  of  ^odms ; 
^xp^nee  OD  every  la«t  of  leather ;  feurpflife  on 
eyery  Mder  (mrv^ta)  of  lead ;  .&urpeiice  on  evciigr 
tm  of  wine ;  and  one.iiai^iiny  on  ev^ary  twMlf 
3hiiliQig9jValue  of  ail  •other  ^oods,  carfied*  eitfaor  by 
land  or  water,  to  the  «tapjie  of  Westimater,  io 
ix^^  far  nefwiflg  tbe  highway  leadias  l&om  the  gate 
i>f  LondpUi*  edited  Tanq^faar,  to  the  g^  of  thf 
i^bi^  Ht  Westmiiister,  that  liighway  heing*  by  the 
fir^uent  passiog  ol  parts  and  borsea,  carrying  mer* 
chaiidize  and  provisions  to  the  said  stiple,  become  so 
deep  and  oiiiy*  aad  tbe  pavement  so  broken  and 
worn,  as  to  be  very  ditf!)j;^nDUS  both  to  men  and 
carriages.  And,  as  tbe  |HO{»rietoi^  of  the  houses 
oqar.  and  leading  to  that  staple,  htve  by  m^aw  of  the 
said  staple,  ^t^y  raisedLthek  reiilB,  tbe  way  before  - 
those  hoAUtes  should,  at  their  charge,  be  paved ;  and 
tbat  part  of  the  said  way,  where  no  bouses  are, 
lipoid  he  paved  anew  out  of  the  said  duties ;  and 
the  ffesm^dar  of  the  said  duties  should  be  applied 
towards  the  greeting  a  bridge  near  the  royal  palace 
of  Westminster,  for  the  convenience  of  the  said 
st^le.^  It  does  act  appear  what  bridge  is  here 
alluded  to,  though,  probably,  it  was  only  that  men- 
tioned by  Stow  as  being  "  over  Lcmg  Ditch  ^^  for  it  ' 
is  certain  that  there  was  not  any  over  the  Thames  at 
this  period. 

Trom  this  record  we  learn,  I.  Tbat  the  gate,  still 
called  Temple^bar,  is  of  great  antiquity  as  a  vi^estern 
boundanr  of  tbe  city. 

IL  That  all  the  highway,  or  road,  between  Tem^- 
ple^bar  and  Westminster,  now  the  Strand,  &c..  wap 

then 
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irtien  a  mete  road,  Bepmting  the  city  of  Londott 
fiom  Westminster,  having,  however,  many  nobler 
pneps^  houses  and  gardens  "adjoining  to  it,  which 
liave  sitice  given  names  to  the  ^iffeets  erected  on 
tfaerr  sites. 

III.  That  the  erecting  the  staple^  fiv  wod,  &c. 
at  Weabninster,  occasioned  so  great  a  resort  thither, 
^at  it  increased,  on  that  account,  to  a  coosideiabte 
towm  it  having  had  before,  no  other  dependence  but 
fixe  royal  residence  and  thead^acent  abbey,  to  which, 
indeed,  may  be  added  its  vicinity  to  Lcmdon. 

IV.  That  all  ^at  part  which  may  be  catted  the  ex'- 
tention  of  the  ancient  city,  wiestwlud,  from  its  proper 
wall  and  principal  gate,  named  Ludgate,  to  Temple^ 
bar,  u  €.  tiie  present  Fleet^etreet,*  w^  at  this  tim^ 
built  upon,  and  well  inhabited. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  additiona'to  the 
city  beyond  its  ancient  gates  and  widls,  commonly 
called  its  liberties,  appear  to  have  been  taken  in 
gradttdUy,  mice  there  is  not  any  law  extant  by  which 
they  are  set  out  and  ascertaiined,  nor  have  any  of  its 
historiomiphers  been  able  to  discover  the  precise 
times  whelk  these  additions  were  mad^.  ^ 

King  Edward,  in  the  twenty«etghth  year  .of  his 
reign,  out  of  his  great  affection  to^  the  citiaens  of 
London,  granted  uiem  the  following  charter : 

**  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England 
^^  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  to  all  to  whom 
"  these  our  letters  shall  come,  greeting. 

*'  Know  ye,  tliat  we  being  worthily  careftil  of  the 
^'  conservation  and  increase  of  the  name  and  honour 

*  Some  remains  of  the  p)ace  where  thW  staple  was  kcpt«  afid  pard* 
cularly  an  old  stone  gate,  fronting  the  Tliames,  were  in  being  tiji  the 
year  1741,  when  they  were  puUed  down  to  make  room  for  the  abut- 
znent  of  the  new  brid<^  o\^r  the  Thames,  and  the  place  xetained  the 
name  of  the  ff^ool'-staple,  till  then,  as  appears  by  th«  aol  of  parliameoit 
for  erecting  the  bridge. 
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^  of  our  eity  of  London,  iq^  at  the  suppficatioii 
^  of  the  mayor,  Bherifis,  and  commonalty^  of  the 
•^  9aid  city,  to  UB  humbly  made,  will  and  grant,  £br 
*^  us  and  our  heirs,  that  the  Serjeants  a[^nted 
^'  to  bear  the  maces  in  our  said  city  may  lawfully 
**  caurry  them  of  gold  or  alver,  or  silvered,  or  gar- 
^*  nished  with  the  sign  of  our  armi^  or  others, 
*^  every  where  in  the  said  city,  and  in  the  suburbs 
^^  of  the  idme ;  and  in  the  county  of  Middlesex;, 
*^  and  other  places  to  the  liberty  of  the  said  dty 
*^  appertaining :  and  also  without  die  said  city  to 
**  meet  with  us,  our  mother,  consort,  or  the  children 
*'  of  us  or  of  our  heirs,  or  other  royal  persons^  wh^i 
^  we  or  any  cf  us  shall  come  to  the  said  city ;  and 
^  also  in  going  forth  with  us,  or  aiiy  of  us,  when  vire 
**  shall  depart  from  the  said  city ;  and  also  in  the 
**  presence  of  us,  our  mother,  or  consort,  or  our 
^^  children,  when  the  said  mayor,  or  sherifib,  or 
*^  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
**  come  to  us,  or  our  heirs,  at,  or  without  the*  oom- 
^*  mand  or  warning  of  usT,  or  any  of  us :  anda§  often 
'^  as  it  shall  happen  any  of  thesaid  seijeante  tp  be 
^^  sent  to  foreign  places,  and  without  the  said  dty, 
"*  to  do  their  office,  at  the  command  of  us^  or  of  the 
^*  mayor  or  sheriffs  aforesaid,  they  may  lawfully. 
"  cany,  going  and  coming,  publicly,  as  our  own 
^*  Serjeants  at  arms,  attending  our  presence  do  carry 
*"'  their  maces ;  any  ordinance  or  ccnnmandment 
^^  made  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  .  In  wit- 
^'  ness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to 
*'  be  made  patent. 
**  Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  the  10th  day 

"  of  June,  in  the  28th  year  of  our  reign  of  £ng» 

"land,  and  of  France  the  15th.^' 

From  this  jprivilege  of  having  gold  or  silver  maces, 
in  all  respects  the  sanie  as  royal,  carried  before  their 
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snaycNr,  asi  honour  eipvessly  inteatiicted  to  oU.o^m 
ixyrpoiations  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  piobaUe  diat,  al 
this  time,  be  «ko  received  tbe  addition  of  /W  to 
the  title  of  his  office :  theie  beiiig  no  other  recoid 
ta  which  this  event  can  be  refferr^. 

In  gratitude  for  this  favour  thecitisens  raised  and 
sent  to  the  king's  airmy,  at  their  own  expense, 
twenty-five  men  at  arms,  and  fivie  hundred  ardM^rs, 
cloathed  in  one  uniform,  to.  assist  him  in  his  wars 
with  France. 

We  find  in  die  Foedera,  Vol.  V.  p.  778,  a  precept 
of  King  Edweid  lU.  dated  in  ISo^y  directing  the 
,  IVior  of  St.  John  of  Jeru»Ieim,  on  whose  military 
ocder  the  estates  of  the  Knights  Templais  were 
mosdy  bestowed,  when  that  carder  was  dissolved, 
*^  to  repair  the  bridge  of  the  New  Temple,'^  thai  is 
the  water-stairs,  and  adjoining  causeway,  that  place 
being  the  great  water  passage  between  the  city  and 
suburbs  <^  London,  and  the  towii  of  Westminnter . 
^  From  which  bridge,'^  says  the  'king,  ^^  so  many 
great  petsons,  and  others,  go  by  water  lo  Westmia- 
st)er,  to  our  pailiaments  and  councils/^ 

in  the  year  1357,  Lcmdon  was  honoured  with  the 
mndest  tnuo^ihal  procession  that  this  nation  can 
boast  of.  It  was  the  entry  of  £dward  Prince  of 
WaJes,  commonly  called  the  Black  Piince,  on  ac- 
count, of  his  bkck  armour;  who,  having  routed 
the  French  army  at  Poictiers,  and  taken  King  John 
prisoner,  brougnt  him  to  London,  and  was  met  in 
Soutiiwark  by  five  thousand  citizens,  and  upwards, 
on  horseback,  richly  accoutred.  King  John,  the 
isaptive,  was  cloathed  in  royal  apparel,  and  mounted 
on  a  stately  white  courser,  as  a  symbol  of  sove- 
reignty. Behind,  on  a  litde  black  galloway,  rode 
the  victorious  hero  Rrince  Edward.  The  mayor, 
aldermen,  sheri£&,  and  the  several  companies  in 
their  formalities,  vrith  stately  pi^eants,  met  them  at 
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the  foot  of  London  Bridge.  And  the  streets 
through  whitfh  the  triumph  passed^  were  adorned 
with  the  richest  tapestries,  and  with  plate,  silks, 
and  olh^r  furmtuie,  to  exhibit  a  view  of  their  riches, 
and  with  such  quantities  of  bows,  arrows,  shields, 
helmets,  coats  of  mail,  swords,  speais,  and  other 
armour  and  weapons  for  war,  exposed  in  balconies, 
shops,  windows^  &c.  as  was  never  before  seen  col* 
lected  together,  and  conveyed  a  proper  idea  of  the 
strength  and  martial  genius  ci  the  English.  This 
cavalcade  lasted  £rom  three  in  the  morning  till 
noon. 

Soon  fXher  this  affidr,  a  dispute  happened  between 
the  citizens,  and  the  steward  of  the  kind's  house- 
hold, who,  notwithstanding  the  known  pnvileges  of 
the  city,  used  frequently  to  oblige  them  to  plead 
Mtoftheci^. 

Hereupon  the  citizens  determined  to  apply  to 
the  king  for  the  redress  of  this  grievance,  and  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  give  them  the  following 
answer:         • 

**  That  the  king  willeth,  that,  if  a  transgression 
•*  be  made  to  any  of  the  king's  household,  within 
**  the  liberty  of  the  city  of  Londcm,  and  within  thft 
^  veree  of  the  kinff,  the  plea  of  such  transgression 
^  he  held  before  nie  steward  and  marshal  of  the 
^^  king's  household;  and,  if  inquisition  must  be  made, 
**  let  that  inquisition  be  taken  widiin  the  said  city/' 

And  bis  majesty  was  pleased  to  confirm  the  said 
anmrer  in  portiament,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
2teign,  with  Aii  addkional  dause. 

*'  And  this  the  lord  the  king  granted  in  favour  of 
^^  the  poor  workmen  of  d^  said  city,  who  liv^ad  of 
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^  th4^  work  of  their  own  hands,  that  they  want  not 
"  their  food,  or  be  more  impoverished/'  . 

Com  became  so  scarce,  in  the  year  1359,  that  it 
was  sold  for  <me  pound  six  shillings  and  e^htpence^ 
the  quarter,  at  London. 

In  the  next  year,  the  city  of  London,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  ports  of  the  kingdom,  fitted  out 
a  powerful  fleet  of  a  hundred  avd  sixty  sail  of  ships, 
having  fourteen  thousand  men  on  board,  who,  land- 
ing on  the  coast  of  France,  ravaged,  burnt,  and  de- 
stroyed the  country  wherever  they  came,  to  revenge 
the  barbarous  and  unheard-of  cruelties  committed 
by  the  French  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  which  they 
had  invaded  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  plague  broke  out  a8;ain  in  France,  in  1361,* 
and,  it  being  apprehended  that  it  might  be.com* 
municated  to  London,  or  revived  in  it  by  the  pu^trid 
blood  and  entrails  of  beasts,  which  the  butchers 
used  to  throw  into  the  streets,  the  king,  by  way  of 
precaution,  issued  his  commands  to  the  mayor  and 
sherifib,  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  says, 

"  Because  by  killing  of  great  beasts,  &c.  "from 
^'  whose  putrid  blood  running  down  the  streets,  and 
^^  the  bowels  cast  into  the  Inames,  the  air  in  the 
"  city  is  very  much  corrupted  and  infected,  whence 
"  abominable  and  most  filthy  stinks  proc^,  sick- 
"  nesaes  and  many  other  evils  have  happened  to  such 
**  as  have  abode  in  the  said  city,  or  have  resented  to 
^^  it ;  and  great  dangers  are  feared  to. fall  out  for  the 
"  time  to  come,  unless  remedy  be  presendy^made 
"  against  it:  We,  willing. to  prevent  sudh  dangier, 
**  and  to  provide  as  much  as  in  us  lies  for  the  honesty 
"  of  the  said  city,  and  the  safety  of  our  people,  by 
"  the  consent  of  our  council  in  our  present  parlia- 

"  ment 
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^  ment,  llaVe  ordained)  that  all  bulis>  oidm,  hogs, 
^  and  other  eross  creatures^  to  be  slain  for  the  $uste^ 
^^  nance  of  we  said  city,  be  led  as  ^as  the  town  of 
^^  Stratford  on  one  part  of  London,  and  the  town  of 
^^  Knightsbridge  on  the  other;  and  there,  and  not 
*'  on  this  side,  be  slain ;  and  that  their  bowels  be 
**  there  cleansed,  to  he  brought,  together  with  the 
^'  flesh,  to  the  said  city  to  be  sold;  and  if  any  but- 
^^  cher  shall  presume  any  thing  rashly  against  this 
*^  oidinance,  let  him  incur  forfeiture  of  the  flerii  of 
*^  the  creatures  which  he  hath  caused  to  be  slain  on 
^*  this  side  the  said  towns,  and  the  punishment  of 
•*  imprisonment  for  one  year.  This  ordinance  to  be 
**  publicly  proclaimed  and  held ;  and  all  butchers 
^*  doing  otherwise  to  be  chastised  and  punished  ac- 
'*  cOrdmg  to  the  form  of  the  ordinance  aforesaid. 
"  Witness  the  king  at  Westminster,  the  twenty- 
'^  fifth  day  of  February." 

Y^t  notwithstanding  this  and  every  other  precau- 
tion taken  to  keep  out  the  jrff^ue,  it  reached  Eng- 
land, and  raged  so  furiously,  that  in  London  only, 
in  the  space  of  two  days,  there  died  upwards  of  twelve 
hundred  persons.  However,  this  did  not  prevent 
n  great  tournament,  held  in  SmithfieM  in  the  month 
of  May,  1362,  at  which  were  present  the  king  and 
queen,  and  a  vast  number  of  knights  from  France 
and  other  states. 

_The  kings  of  Scotland,  France,  and  Cyprus,  being 
in  England  in  1363,  on  a  visit  tx>  King  Edward, 
Henry  Picard,  a  former  Lord  Mayor  of  L^don,  had 
die  honour  of  giving  a  sumptuous  entertainment  to 
tile  four  monaixrhs,  together  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  most  of  the  nobility ;  and,  says  Stow, 
**  Afterwards  kept  his  hall  for  all  comers  that  were 
WiHing  to  play  at  dice,  and  hazard :  the  Ladie  Mar- 
voL.  I.  *      I  i  garet, 
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garet,   hifi^  wife,   kept  her  chamber  to  the  same 
effect,  fec/"^ 

In  the  mayoralty  of  Adam  Bury,  and  the  t)9th  of 
Edward  III.  there  passed  an  ordinance  of  parliament 
%o  ascertain  what  things  a  tenant  had  not  a  right  to 
move,  at  his  leaving  a  house  be  bad  rented  in  the 
city  or  its  liberties. 

"  It  was  ordained,  that  if  any  person  hire  a  tene-* 
V  ment,  house,  or  houses,  in  the  city  of  London,  ot 
**  in  the  suburbs  thereof,  to  hold  the  same  for  term 
^'  of  life,  or  of  years,  or  only  from  year  to  year,  or 
^*  from  quarter  to  quarter;  if  the  said  tenant  shall 
"  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  any  peutyses  or  other 
**-  easements  in  the  said  tenement,  house,  or  houses; 
**  fixed  with  njlils  of  iron  or  wooden  pegs  to  the  pre- 
f'  mises,  or  to  the  soil  thereof;  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
"  for  such  tenant  to  remove  such  pentj'ses  or  ease- 
*'  ments  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  at  any  other  time 
**  to  destroy  them ;  but  tliey  shall  always  remain  to 
^'  the  landlord  of  the  said  premises,  as  a  parcel 
''thereof/' 

Agreeable  to  which  ordinance  we  find  in  Arnold's 
Chronicle,  that  the  mayor  and  aldermen  published 
the  following  explanation,  viz. 

"  Whereas  nowe  of  late,  amonge  divers  people, 
."  was  sprongen  matter  of  doute  upon  the  niost  olde 
"  custome  had  and  used  in  this  cyte  of  London,  of 
"  suche  thyngys,  which  by  tenauntys  for  terms  oi 
."  lyfe  or  yerys,  ,have  been  affyxed  unto  houses, 
"  without  specyal  lycence  of  the  owner  of  the  soyle, 
"  whether,  they  owe  to  remayne  unto  the  owner  of 
*'  tlie  soyie,  as  parcel  of  the  same ;  or  ellys  whetfier 
/-  it  shall  be  lawful  unto  suche  tenauntys,  on  the  end 
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^  of  her  terme,  all  snche  thyngys  afl^ed  to  remove. 
*'  Whereupon,  oWe  bokys  seen,  and  maay  recordys, 
.^^  olde  processys,  and  engagementys  of  the  sayd  C3rte, 
^^  it  was  declared  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  for  an 
♦'  olde  pre^ciybed  custom  of  the  cyte  oforesayd,.  that 
^  all  $uche  easementysfyxed  unto  houses,  orto  so^e, 
f^  by  such  tenauntys,  without  specyal  and  expresse 
"  lycence  of  the  owner  of  the  soyle,  yf .  they  ])e 
**  affyxed  wilh  nayles  of  ime  or  of  tree,  as  pentyses, 
f *  glasse,  lockys,  benchys,  or  any  suche  other;  qr 
**  elles  if  they  be  afiyxeid  with  morter  or  lyme,  or  of 
^'  crther,  or  any  other  morter,  as  fomeys,  leedys; 
!'  candorous  chemyneys^  corbels,  pavcfmettis,  or  suche 
"  other;  or  elles  yf  plantys  be  roetyd  in  the  ground, 
;*  as  vines,  trees,  grade  stounks,  trees  of  firut,  &c.  if 
'•  shall  not  be  la^'ful  unto  suche  tenauntys,  in  the 
**  end  of  her  terme,  or  oa  any  other  ty  me  therein, 
*■'  nor  any  of  them  to  put  away,  move,  ot  plucke 
V  up  inany  wyse,  but  that  they  shall  alway  remayne 
f'  to  the  owner  of  the  soyle,  as  parcels  o£  the  same 
*'  soyle  or  tenement/' 

At  this  period  the  citizens  of  London  appear  to 
have  discon^nued  the  use  of  archer}',  winch  had 
been  much  practised  by,  and  in  general  esteem  with 
their  ancestors  ;  whereupon  the  king  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  sheriff  of  London,  to  revive  and 
jBstablish  the  practice  of  shooting  with  arrows. 

"  The  king  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  greeting 
"  Because  the  people  of  our  realm,  as  well  of  good 
."  quality  as  mean,  have  commonly  in  their  sports 
i'  before  these  times  exercised  the  skill  of  shooting 
,"  arrows ;  whence  it  is  well  known,  that  honour  and 
"  profit  hav^  accrued  to  our  whole  realm,  and  to  us, 
.^^  by  the  help  of  God,  no  small  assistance  in  our 
**  wariiko  acts;  and  now  the  said  ^ill  being,  as.it 
;       '  4  "  were 
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'^  were,  wholly  laid  asidet  the  fame  pec|>le  please 
'5.  thonsehes  m  hurling  of  stonea  and  wood  and 
^  iron ;  and  some  in  handJudl,  footJMli,  bandy-UU, 
^  and  incambttck,  or  cock-fighting^;  and  some  also 
^<  a^ly  themselvea  ia  other  dishoneat  gamea,  and 
'.'  leaa  pmfitaUe  or  ua^i;  whereby  the  said  realm 
^^  is  likely^  in  a  shoft  tinie^  to  become  daatikute  of 
^  archers. 

*^  We,  wiUing  to  awly  a  seasonable  remedy  tef 
^  this,  commano  you,  that  in  piaces^  in  the  afbr^aid 
'^  city,  as  well  within  die  liberties  aa  without,  where 
^^  you  ^all  see  it  expedient,  you  cause  pubhc  pro- 
^^  damation  to  be  made,  that  every  one  ik  the  said 
'<  city,  $trong  in  body,  at  leisure  times  on  holidays, 
*^  use  in  their  recreations  bows  and  arrows,  or  pellets^ 
^^  or  bolts,  and  learn  and  exercise  the  art  of  shooting; 
«^  forbiddiHg  all  and  singular  on  our  behalf,  that  they 
^'  do  not  after  any  manner  apply  themselves  to  die 
<'  throwing  of  stones,  wood,  iron,  hand-ball,  foot4>aO« 
^'  bandy4)aU,  cambuck,  or  cock-fighting,  nor  such 
^^  other  like  vain  plays,  which  have  no  profit  in  them, 
*'  or  concern  themselves  therein,  under  pain  of  im- 
"  prisonment^ 

«  Witness,  the  king  at  Westminster,  the  twelfth 
"  day  of  June/* 

The  first  fine  we  readof,  to  be  levied  for  not  serv- 
ing the  office  c^  mayor,  is  in  the  year  1368:  when 
lil^ter  Bemeye  being  elected,  and  not  appearing  to 
take  that  office  upon  him,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Simcm 
and  St^  Jiide,  Simon  de  Mordon  was  elected  in  his 
5;tead,  and  sworn  in  nextday,  before  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer ;  and  a  warrant  of  disUess  was  issued 
to  levy  '^  one  hundred  marks  on  the  said  Walter's 
goods,  for  the  use  of  thesaid  Simon^  the  Lord  Mayor.'* 
.  The  citizens  of  London  stilt  continued  their  dis- 
like to  f<»eigtt  merchantSy  aa  may  be  seen  by  a  letter 
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from  the  king  to  the  mayor  and  sherifis,  in  1369) 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Fcedera,  Vol.  \^.  p.  618, 
wherein  he  tells  them,  ^^  that  he  is  informed  the 
people  of  that  city  were  daily  offering  injuries  and 
insults  to  the  merchants  and  others  of  Flanders  and 
l/Kubsirdy,  living  ia  and  resorting  to  Ijondoq;  ali^ 
though  tha  said  foreigners  came  thither  under  his 
protection,  Bnd  the  faith  of  his  proclamation,  for  (he 
public  good,  and  Ae  advantage  of  tlie  l^ingdom.  As 
therefore  they  have  an  undoubted  claim  to  be  pro- 
tected from  ail  manner  of  wrongs,  he  commands  the 
said  mayor  and  sherifis  to  make  proclamation  in  their 
city  and  suburbs,  that  none,  of  what  degree  soever, 
do  presume  to  offer  any  sort  of  injuiy  either  to  the 
persons  or  goods  of  the  said  foreigners,  under  ^e 
severest  penalties." 

The  plague  broke  out  again  in  London,  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  and  made  great  havoc ;  juid  was 
followed  by  a  great  scarcity  of  com,^  which  sold  for 
one  pound  four  shillings  per  quarter;  and,  in  the 
next  year,  owing  to  a  wet  harvest,  rose  to  one  pound 
jsiK  shillings  and  ^ightpence. 
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The  Cky  lend  the  ISng  a  considerable  sum.- — Petition 
against  Encroachments. -^Chaucer  appointed  Comptrol'- 
ler  of  the  Customs •-r-The  practice  of  Usury  checked.-^ 
Charters  respecting  chustng  Aldermen,  and  the  €»- 
couragement  of  Foreigners. — Prosecutions  under  the  last 
Charter. — The  City  out  of  favour  at  Court. — Grand 
Masquerade  on  horseback  at  Kennington. — IVickliff 
cited  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  at  St.  Paul's. — Al^ 
tercation  betweeti  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster. — The  Citizens  take  part  with  the  Bishop.-^ 
Resentment  of  the  Duke. — Riots  at  the  Mar^halseacnd 
Savoy. — A  Priest  murdered. — Endeavours  to  bring 
about  an  Accommodation. — A  deputation  sent  to  the 
King. — The  Duke's  ill- will  not  appeased. — The  Mayor 
and  some  of  the  Aldermen  displaced  by  the  King*'s 

.  1Vrit.^Death  of  Edward  lU.^Customs  paid  mi  th€ 
Markets  in  this  reign.    . 

In  the  forty-first  year  of  Edward,  ,^  considerahie 
parliamentary  aid  was  granted  to  the  king,  for  en- 
abling him  to  prosecute  the  war  in  France;  and, 
upon  the  credit  of  it,  the  king  applied  to  the  city  to 
advance  him  the  sum  of  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  one  pqunds  three  shillings  and  four-pence,  which 
was  done  by  the  mayor  and  certain  aldermen. 

The  citizens,  thinking  themselves  aggrieved  by 
some  encroachments  on  their  liberties  by  private 
grants  from  the  crown,  as  particularly  by  such  as  had 
been  given  to  foreigners  in  the  year  1 337,  presented 
the  following  humble  and  moving  petition  to  the 
king  and  parliament : 

*•  To  our  Lord  the  King,  and  his  Noble  Council, 
"  the  Citizens  of  the  city  of  London  do  show.  That 
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^  thev  have  notibing  to  live  upon  but  their  iodustiy* 
^  and  fcanchise,  upon  ivhich  franchise  the  said  citf 
^'  was  founded;  and  by  reason  of  which  franchise 
**  they  were  wbnt  to  travel  by  land  and  by  sea,  in 
"  divers  countries,  for  their  profit ;  by  which  travel 
t'  they  used  to  bring  divers  merchandizes,  to  the  great 
"  common  profit  of  the  whole  realm  of  England,  to» 
^'  the  great  aid  and  maintenance  of  the  said  city,  and 
*^  sustenance  and  increase  of  the  navy  of  the  said 
^^  land.  And  of  late  tjheir  franchises  are  taken  from 
"  them,  against  the  grant  of  our  said  noble  lord  the 
^^  kitig,  and  his  noble  progenitors,  sealed  with  their 
^'  seals,  and  against  the  great  charter ;  to  the  great 
"  destruction  as  well  of  the  said  city,  common 
^^  damage  of  the  land,  as  also  of  the  navy. 

"  Whereupon,  they  pray,  thiit  the  king  would 
.  **  please  to  have  regard,  and  take  notice,  that  the 
f  said  city  was  founded  upon  the  said  franchises^ 
**  without  which  they  could  not  maintain  the  city, 
*'  nor  bear  the  taxes  and  other  charges,  as  they  were 
*'  wont  to  do :  For  which  cause  they  pray  they  may 
"  have  their  franchises,  according  to  the  grant  of  the 
"  king,  and  his  noble  progenitors,  and  the  great 
^  charter ;  and  that  all  such  grants  and  confirma- 
"  tions  of  franchises  may  be  iflade  to  all  other  cities 
"  and  burghs  of  the  realm/^ 

The  parUament  being  soon  after  adjourned,  this 
petition  was  not 'answered  till  the  following  year» 
when  the  citizens  received  this  answer:  "  Let  them 
•*. particularly  show  the  breach  of  any  liberty,  and 
"  they  shall  be  answered.^' 

In  the  year  1374,  as  appears  from  the  Foedera, 
vol.  VII.  p.  38,  our  great  poet,  Chaucer,  was  appoint- 
ed "  to  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Customs,  and 
^f  thesubsidy  of  wool  and  leather,  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
.don ;    but  on  this  eiKpress  condition,  that  he  shall 
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Vrtit^  with  his  own  hMd,  the  t^^dters,  Or  entries 
Belonging  to  his  said  oSlice  of  comptroller;  snd  shtdl 
tenstantty  act  in  person  in  his  suld  office,  and  not  by 
4l  deputy  or  substitute/'  He  had  previously  obtainea 
a  grant  of  one  pitcher  funum  Packet  J  of  wine,  to  be 
daily  delivered  to  him  by  the  King's  buttec^  during  his 
hSdi  at  the  port  of  the  city  of  London. 

In  the  year  1 375,  the  destructive  ptactice  [of  trtury 
was  arrived  at  such  in  enormous  height,  as  fctkted 
greatly  to  the  injury  of  trade  in  general,  and  the  op- 
pression of  many  persons  in  particular ;  whereupon, 
Johtt  Not,  the  mayor  of  London,  tOok  such  measures 
to  enforce  the  laws  s^nst  extortioners,  as  soon 
itopped  the  growing  evil ;  which  proceeding  Was 
highly  approved  by  his  majesty  and  the  parliament ; 
*ml  the  whole  nation  was  enjoined  to  foBow  the 
fexample  of  the  mayor  of  London. 

In  the  fiftieth  yeai-  of  his  reign,  Edward  grarited  two 
charters  ;  the  first,  which  was  to  explain  the  right  of 
thusing  aldermen,  runs  as  follows : 

*'  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  GOd,  king  Of  Etigfetod 
^  And  France,  and  tord  of  Ireland,  to  all  men  to  whom 
•*  We  send,  greeting :  Aittortg  other  articles  which 
**  our  Lord  lidward,  some  time  king  of  Endand,  cur 
*'  father,  the  year  of  his  reign  Xll.  by  his  letters 
*'  patents,  hath  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  citizens 
■*  of  the  said  city  of  London,  for  the  amendment  and 
^  common  pmfit  of  them  that  dweH  in  the  sanl^ 
"  ciiy,  arid  of  them  that  repair  thereto:  In  the  same 
^^  letters  it  is  contained,  iJiat  the  aldermen  of  Ihe 
''  aforesaid  city,  that  every  yeafr  they  be  rfemoted  on 
^  the  day  of  St.  Gregory,  by  the  commonalty  of  the 
*'  said  city  ;  and  that  they  so  reihOved  be  not  chosed 
"  again  the  next  year  ensuing ;  bAt,  mstead  Of  thetfi 
*'  that  have  been  removed,  others  be  chosen  by  tbfe 
^  same  wards  from  which  such  aldermen  were  re- 
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''.  moYedi  9B  ia  the  .same  ifetteEs  pkiioly  k  id  contain- 
t^  ed;  concerning  which,  on  the  part  of  the  commoon 

alty  of  the  aforesaid  citjc,  by  tLeir  petition  before 

us  in  our  great  council,  now  again  asked,  to  us 
'^  nieekly  it  is  besoMgtts  that  /since  divert  opfaiions 
^*  and  divers  str)fe$  h^ve  been  spruAg  between  the 
"  aldermen  and  the  commonalty  of  the  said  city, 
"  upon  the  removing  of .  aldermen,  for  the  wrong 
"  interpretation  of  words  in  the  aforesaid  articles  con- 
^'  tained,  that  is  to  j»ay,  that  the  aforesaid  aldermen 
"  affirm  that  by  the  two  words,  viz.  sint  Qfnohihs  per 
*•  communitaiem^  S^c.  i.  e,  let  them  be  removed  by 
*'  the  commonalty,  they  ought  not  to  be  removed 
"  Jfrom  the  office  of  aldermanshq),  without  sufficient 
*^  reason^  or  for  some  notorious  offence  to  be  found 
**  in  ther^.  But  others  of  the  said  citizens  being  of  a 
*'  contmry  opinion,  and  wilUng  to  aboUsh  this  article, 
*'  they  have,  besought  us  to  explain  the  said  article, 
**  so  as  ta  remove  all  doubt  about  the  premises :  We 
^'.  being  willing,  as  much  as  Ueth  in  us,  to  contribute 
"  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  sa^d  mayor, 
>^  aldermen,  and  commonalty,  and  their  successors, 
."  henceforward,  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the 
*'  »aid  article,  do  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  said 
"  council,  declare,  that  all  and  every  alderman  of  tlie 
«  said  city,,  every  year,  for  ever»  on  the  feast  of  St. 
**  Gregory,  the  pope,  from  the  office  of  an  alderipan 
"  utterly  and  precisely  shall  cease,  and  shall  not  be 
"  chosen  again ;  but  that,  instead  of  those  removed, 
"  other  aldermen  shall  be  chosen  every  year,  for  ever, 
**  out  <rf  the  discreet  citizens  of  good  fame,  by  the 
>«  said  wards  .fipm  which  the  said  aldermen  were  re-^ 
^f  moved.  In  witness  wheneof  we  have  caused  these 
^*  our  letters  to  be  made  patents. 

"  Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  the  twelfth  day 
"  of  November,  the  fiftieth  year  oio^mpk  in 
''  £ngland>and  the  thirty*«istlioyer£raQce." 

VOL.1,  Kk    -  The 
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The  other  charter  was  in  answer  to  the  citizens' 
petition  against  private  licence  being  granted  to 
foreigners,  and  is  recited  as  follows : 

'  **  Edward,  king  of  England  and  France,  and  lord  of 
^  Ireland;  to  all  to  whom  these  letters  shall  come, 
"  greeting : 

"  Know  ye,  that  whereas,  amongst  other  liberties 
,"  granted  to  the  citizens  of  our  city  of  London,  by 
>^the  charters  of  our  progenitors,  sometime  kings  of 
^'  England,  which  we  have  confirmed,  and  by  our's, 
^^  it  hath  been  granted  unto  them,  that  all  merchant* 
'^^  strangers  coming  into  England,  shall  remain  at 
*'  board  with  the  free  hosts  of  the  city  aforesaid,  and 
*^  of  other  cities  and  towns  in  England,  without 
^^  keeping  any  houses  or  societies  by  themselves ;  and 
^^  that  there  should  be  no  brokers  of  any  merchan-- 
"  dizes  from  hencefortli,  unless  thev  were  chosen 
"  thereunto  by  the  merchants  in  the  mysteries  rA 
♦*  which  the  said  brokers  exercise  their  offices,  and 
^^  thereupon  at  the  least  do  take  their  oaths  before 
^'  the  mayor  of  the  said  city:  and  also,  that  the  mer- 
"  chants  who  are  not  of  the  freedom  of  the  said  city, 
:♦'  should  not  sell  by  retail  any  wines  or  other  wares 
*'  within  the  said  city,  or  thesuburbs  thereof.  Andnow, 
**  our  well-beloved  subjects,  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
•^^  and  other  citi^ns  of  the  said  city,  have  humbly 
^^  beseeched  us  and  our  council  in  the  last  parlia^ 
^^  ment,  by  their  petition  exhibited  in  these  words  : 

^^  To  our  lord  the  king,  and  his  good  council, 
"  your  liege  subjects,  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
• "  monal^  of  the  city  of  London,  show.  That  where- 
^'  as,  i  they  have  often  sued  in  divers  parliaments  to 
*^  have  consideration  how  that  they  are  impoverished 
>^  and  undone,  by  reason  their  liberties,  by  iiim  and 
^  his  progenitors  to4hem  granted,  are  restrained,  and 
<^  great  part,  taken  away :  aad  now  at  the  last  parliar^ 
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^  ment  holden  at  Westminster,  it  was  answ<Bied  to 
them,  that  they  should  declare  their  gnefe  specially^ 
and  they  should  have  good  remedy  ther^re ;  of 
which  griefs,  among  divers  others,  these  be  ;  that 
every,  stranger  might  dwell  in  the  said  city,  and 
keep  a  house,  arid  be  z  broker^  and  sell  and  buy  all 
manner  of  uerchandiases  by  retail ;  and  one  stranger 
to  sell  to  another  to  sell  ^ain^  to  the  great  enhanc- 
ing the  prices  of  merchandizes,  and  a  caljse  to 
make  thism  remain  there  more  than  forty  days; 
whereaa,  in  times  past,  no  merchant-stranger  might 
use  any  of  thdse  points,  contrary  to  the  franchises 
of  the  said,  city,  beibre  these  times  had  aud  used: 
by  which  grievance  the  merchants  of  the  said  city 
are  giieatLy  impoverished,  and  the  navy  impaired, 
and  the  ppvities  of  th&  land  by  the  said  strangers 
discovered  to  our  ^n^mies  by  spies,  and  other 
strangers  into  these  houses  received.  May  it  there* 
fore  please  your  ms^esty  and  coqnoiK  to  (Mrdain  in 
this  parliament^  that  the  inerchant^trangers  may 
be  restrained  in  the  points  aforesaid,  and  Hhe 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  said  city, 
may  enjoy  the  said  franchises.  We,  for  the  special 
affection  we  bear  to  the  said  citizens, !  willing  to 
provide  for  the  tranquillity  Wd  profit  9f  the  said 
citizens  in  that  behalf,  wim  the  assent  of  our  pre- 
lates,, nobles,  &c.  have  granted,  for  us  and  our 
heirs,  to  the  said  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  citizens 
of  the  said  c:ity»  and  their  successors,  upon  condi* 
tion  they  put  the  said  city  under  good  government, 
-to  our  ihonour,  and  profit  of  our  realm  of  England, 
and  right  govern  the  same ;  that  no  straqgers  from 
hencefoftb,  shall  sell  any  wares  in  the  same  city, 
or  subucbs  thereof,  by  retail ;  nor  shall  keep  any 
liouse,  nor  be  a  broker  in  the  said  city,  or  suburbs 
thereof;,  any  statute  or  ordinance  made  to  the 
contraiy  notwithstanding.  Saving  always  to  the 
'    i      .  merchants 
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^'  merohdnts  ^of  High  AlriisSne  their  liberties  bjr  us 

*'  add  our  progenitors^  to  them  granted  andcon&med. 

*^  In  wttness  whereof  we  harve  caused  these  our  let-* 

**  ters  to  be  luade  intent. 
"  Witness  myself  at  Westminster^   the  foqrth 
"  day  of  December,  in  the  iiftiedi  yetr  of  our 
"  reign  over  England,  and  of  otw  kingdom  of 
*'  France  the  tWrty-aev^nth." 

Under  the  sanction  of  this  coyai  chsurter,  several 
prosecutions  were  immediatdy  commesiced  against 
those  who  had  abused  the  royal  authority,  by  having 
obtained  unconstitutional  grants  from  the  king. 
Among  these  were  Richml  Lyons,  mei^chant,  and 
John  Peach,  wine  merchant,  both  of  Loisdonw 

The  former  was  accused  of  firauds,  extortions,  and 
other  illegal  acts,  in  obtaitiing  licenceis,  tampering 
With  the  council,  procuring  URiair  cc«itractg  with 
government,  &c.  and  being  convicted,  he  was  dis- 
fram^his^d  and  imprisoned,  and  all  his  estates,  both 
real  and  personal  were  confiscated. 

The  latter  was  charged  with  having  raised  exoe^ 
«ve  sums  of  money  upon  the  subject,  by  a  licence 
which  he  had  procured  under  the  great  seatl,  for  the 
^e  privilege  of  selling  sweet  vnne  in  the  dty  6f 
London :  for  which  he  was  also  conimitted  to  prison, 
and  kept  theVe,  till  he  made  satisiketion  to  all  parties 
aggrieved  by  him  ;^  and,  the  licence  being  annulled^ 
the  citizens  were  tutored  to  their  anckot  right  of 
selting^uii^h  wines. 

Though  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  ftom  the 
grant  of  th^se  charteis,  that  the  citizens  were,  at  that 
time,  in  great  favour  at  court,  yet  this  sesms  to  hav6 
heen  of  no  long  duration ;  for  when  the  king-  wi»  ad- 
dressed by  the  house  of  commons,  in  1977,  ft*  * 
confirmation  of  these  righibs  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
the  answer  returned  was,  "  The  king  will  -be  farther 
3  informed/* 
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infofmed*^  Neither  had  the  citizens  any  better  8uc« 
cess  whea  they  petitioDed  his  msyesty  toj^amt  them 
the  choice  of  a  coroner;  setting  ibrth  the  miuaiy  evils 
to  the  city,  Brisiog  firom  coroners  nqt  beiiitg  punish- 
able by  the  mayor;  for  the  answer  vms^  '^  The  ki^ 
will  not  depart  from  his  ancient  rights;'^  though 
they  asked  no  more  than  was  enjoyed  by  many 
cities  and  towns  m  the  kingdom*  Andshordy.after, 
on  another  application  to  Edward,  for  a  confiiination 
of  their  liberties  with  respect  to  the  punishment  of 
misdemeanors  in  Southwark»  which  had  been  en^ 
croached  upon  in  that  part  of  Southwark  which  was 
guiktable;  they  could  obtain:  xxo  redress,  nor  any 
answer  butf  "  The  king  cailnot  do  it  without  doing 
wrong  to  others/^ 

The  kii^s  behavioUr  to  the  citizens  did  not  lessen 
their  xeg^  to  .the  royal  .feunily;  for,  in  the  same 
year^  tfiey  entertained  the  Princess  of  Wales,  her 
son  Ftince  Richard,  and  their  attendants,  at  Ken« 
Hington,  with  a  grand  masquerade  on  boiosebackv 
The  procession,  which  set  out  from  Newgate,  march^ 
ed  through  the  city,  over  London  Bridge,  and  through 
the  JBocough  d'  Southwark^  to  Kennington,  in  me 
following  manner: 

1.  Flraibeaux. 

S«  A  grand  band  of  music. 

3.  One  hundred  and  thirty  citizens,  on  horseback, 
in  divisions ;  the  first  of  wnich  consisted  of  forty « 
eight  persons  dressed  in  the  habits  of  esquires,  with 
wd  coats,  say  gowns,  and  well-tancied  vizors;  the 
next  division  consisted  of  the  same  number,  appareU 
ed  like  knighte,  these  were  followed  by  a  person  ixl 
a  most  r elegit  habit;  and  the  third  division  was 
headed  by  one  resembling  a  pope,  who  was  attended 
by  twehty'-four  QtJieis  habited  like  cardinals;  after 
whom,  came  ten  men  dressed  like  legates,  in  fright* 
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fill  black  vizors,  who  closed  the  cavalcade.  Being 
all  arrived  at  the  palace,  they  dismounted  and  enter-* 
ed  the  great  hall,  and  saluted  the  Prince,  the  Priu-' 
cess  of  Wales,  &c.  who  repaired  thither.  After 
which  one  of  the  masques  produced  a  pair  of  dice, 
and  proposed  to  play  with  the  prince.  Which  being 
accepted,  the  dice  were  so  artfiilly  contrived,  that 
when  the  prince  threw  he  was  sure  to  win;  and 
having  thrown  three  times,  his  royal  highness  won  a 
bowl,  a  cup,  and  a  ring,  all  of  gold:  and  having 
given  the  princess,  and  each  of  the  nobiUty  attend** 
tng,  the  like  opportunity  to  win  each  a  gold  ring<»  they 
were  highly  pleased,  entertained  the  citizens  with  a 
sumptuous  supper,  mid  afterwards  did  them  ^ 
honour  to  dance  with  them. 

Two  events  which  occurred  about  this  time,  tend- 
ed still  further  to  embroil  the  city  with  those  about 
the  king's  person.  The  one  aix)6e  from  the  dtarioa 
of  Wickliff  to  answer  for  himself  before  the  Bishop 
of  London :  the  other  from  the  commitment  of  a 
citizen,  by  the  lord-marshal,  in  that  part  of  SoudW 
wark  called  guUdable  ;  which  comniitmeiit  was 
iobked  upon  to  be  conti^  to  the  rights  abd  immuni-i 
ties  of  the  city. 

In  the  first  instance,  Wickliff,  having  pceached 
against  the  usurped  power  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and 
other  enormities  then  accustomed  in  the  church, 
was  stigmatized  and  prosecuted  by  thfe  bishops  and 
clergy  as  an  heretic.  They  privately  transmitted  ar«» 
tides  against  him  to  Rome,  and  engaged  the  pope 
to  exert  his  authority  against  him ;  who  issued  out 
bulls,  by  which  he  appointed  the  Archbishop  -of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  }jondon,.commisBtoners. 
to  examine  and  censure  his  opinions*  Under  the 
authority  of  this  papal  commission,  Wickliff  was 
cited  by  the  ar<;hbishop  to  appear  on  a  certain  day, 
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m  this  year,  beibre  his  court  at  St.  PauPs  Chorch^ 
to  answer  to  such  charges  a9  should,  be  brought 
gainst  him* 

On  the  15di  of  February,  the  day  «p{k>inted, 
WicklifF,  accompanied  by  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
the  king's  son,  and  Lord  Piercy,  Marshal  of  Eng- 
land, his  disciples,  and  followed  by  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  appeared  in  court^:  when  Courtney, 
Bishop  of  London,  observing  that  die  mar^al  used 
endeavours,  to  prepossess  the  people  in  his  favour, 
haughtily  told  him,  that  '^  had  he  been  apprised  of 
his  masterly  behaviour,  he  would  have  taken  care  to 
have  prevented  his  coming  thither/^  Thfs  produced 
a  very  warm  altercation  between  the  Bishop  and  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  swore  that  "  he  would  pull 
down,  not  only  his  pride,  but  the  pride  of  all  the 
bishops  in  the  nation  :'^  adding,  that  ^^  although  he 
might  trust  in  his  parentage,  his  family  should  profit 
him  nothing/*  To  which  the  bishop  replied,  "  I 
neither  trust  in  my  parents  or  femily,  nor  in  the  life 
of  any  man ;  but  in  God  only,  in  whom  I  ought  to 
trust."  Which  reply  so  enraged  the  duke,  who 
found  himself  outdone  in  words,  that  he  whispered 
one  who  sat  near  him,  that  he  had  rather  drag  the 
bishop  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair,  than  be  so  used 
by  him ;  which  being  overheard  by  some  of  the  citi- 
zens,  they  cried  aloud  that  they  would  rather  lose 
their  lives  than  sufier  any  violence  to  be  done  to 
their  bishop,  in  his  own  church.  These  differences 
occasioned  the  court  to  break  up  without  proceeding 
the  length  that  was  intended,  but  WicktiflF  was 
strictly  prohibited  from  preaching  or  writing  any  more 
in  defence  of  the  articles  laid  to  his  charge. 

llie  Duke  of  l^ncaster,  resenting  the  behaviour 
of  the  mob  at  St.  Paul's,  repaired  to  the  parliament- 
house  ;  and,  being  president  of  that  august  assembly, 
be,  in  the  king's  name,  moved,  that  from  that  day 
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fonftttd  there  should  be  no  more  mayor  of  Loodon, 
but  that  a  captain  should  be  appointed  the  chief  ma* 
gistrate ;  that  the  marshal  of  England  might  arrest  in 
the  city ;  and  many  other  things  maiiifeBtly  contrary 
to  their  liberties  and  privileges.  / 

The  citizens,  justly  alaitned  by  this  proceeding, 
assembled  next  morning,  In  their  corporate  capacity, 
to  consider  ways  and  means* to  divert  the  impending 
storm  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  they 
were  also  debating  in  what  manner  they  might  seek 
xeparation  of  the  injury  or  affront  put  upon  their 
bishop :  but,  before  they  had  come  to  any  resolution. 
Lord  JPitzWalter  and  Sir  Guido  Bcian  entered  the  city ; 
and  hardly  escaped  the  hands  of  the  mob,  who  were 
possessed  with  an  opinion,  that  they  had  come  with 
some  bad  intent:-  till  Ix>r(l  Fitz%valter,  standing  forth, 
spoke  to  thetnultitudetothisef&ct:  '*  That  whereas 
he,  by  ancient  inheritance,  being  standard-bearer  for 
the  pity,  veas  6bliged  to  take  the  injuries  offered  to 
the  citizens  as  done  to  himself;  and  thereupon  ad- 
vised them  to  look  to  their  defence/^  Upon  which 
the  citizens  ran  to  arms,  and  hastening  with  great 
rage  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  Lord  Piercy  the  mar- 
shal was  suppfised  to  be,  they  brought  out  a  prisoner, 
a  citizen,  whom  they  found  there  in  fetters,  and 
committed  contrary  to  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
the  city,  and  set  him  athberty:  but  not  finding  the 
marshal,  they  plundered  his  house.  They  then  tan 
to  the  Savoy,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  palace,  with 
intent  to  revenge  themselves  upon  him  tor  the  indig- 
nity offered  to  their  bishop,  and  for  endeavouring  m 
parliament  to  retrench  their  liberties. 

The  duke,  accompanied  by  the  lord  marshal,  was 
at  that  time  at  dinner,  at  the  house  of  John  de  Ipres, 
in  the  city,  to  which  place  a  knight  of  the  duke's, 
."who  had.  heard  of  the  design  of  the  rioters,  went  to 
appri:0aliim  of  the  danger ;  t;hey  instantly  arose  from 
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table,  hastened  to  die  Thames,  and  took  boat  for 
Kennington  palace,  the  residence  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  and  her  son  Prince  Richard. 

When  the  mob  reached  the  Savoy,  they  were  met 
by  a  priest,  who  inquired  what  was  the  cause  of  their 
coming  thither  in  that  manner,  and  was  told  that 
they  came  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  duke  and  the 
marshal,  to  compel  them  to  release  Sir  Peter  de  la 
Mere,  unjustly  detained  in  prison.  To  this  the  priest 
replied,  that  Sir  Peter  was  a  traitor,  and  hftd  jusdy 
deserved  to  be  hanged.  On  this  a  cry  was  imme- 
diately raised  that  he  was  Piercy  in  disguise,  and  that 
his  speech  betrayed  him,  on  which  he  was  murdered 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner. ' 

The  Bishop  of  London,  on  hearing  of  this  tumult, 
hastened  to  the  Savoy,  and,  by  persuasions,  and 
promising  them  that  every  thing  should  be  accom- 
modated for  the  goo^l  of  the  city,  prevailed  upon 
them  to  desist,  or,  in  all  probability,  the  duke^s 
palace  would  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  also  endeavoured  to  make 
peace  between  the  duke  and  the  citizens,  who  re- 
turned for  answer  to  her  messengers,  that  out  of  re- 
spect to  their  mistress,  they  would  submit  to  her 
commands,  but  hoped  she  would  prevail  on  the  duke 
to  allow  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Sir  Peter  de 
la  Mere,  to  answer  for  themselves,  according  to 
law. 

The  mayor  and  commonalty,  perceiving  a  storm 
gathering,  sent  a  deputation  of  the  principal  citizens  to 
attend  the  king,  who,  after  some  opposition  from  the 
duke,  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  wherein  they  en- 
deavoured to.  excuse  themselves  in  respect  of  the  late 
insurrection,  protesting  that  they  had  used  every 
means  to  suppress  it,  though  unfortunately  without 
filiccess. 

VOL.  u  h  1  They 
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'  They  further  told  the  king,  that  his  faithful  eiti- 
zetle  were  in  general  under  great  anxiety  of  mind, 
having  heiffd  that,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  they 
were  to  be  deprived  of  what  were  dearer  to  them 
than  their  lives— their  liberties  ! 

The  king  told  thdm  not  to  be  uneasy  on  Ibat 
head,  for  that,  so  far  from  infringing  their  liberties 
he  most  earnestly  desired  on  all  occasions  to  enlarge 
Ihem.  • 

The  citizens,  highly  pleased  with  the  behaviour 
of  their  monarch,  returned  to  the  city;  whe?e  they 
were  i^eceived  by  their  brethren  with  great  demon- 
strations of  joy. 

Though  the. mayor  had  very  wisely,  taken  evieiy 
precaution  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  he  could 
not  prevent  a  few  seditious  persons  sticking  up 
papers  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  tending  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  popuface  against  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  ;  it  therefore  was  judged  necessary  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  such 
persons  as  should,  in  future,  presume  to  write  or  dis- 
perse  any  paper  derogatory  to  the  duke's  character ; 
and  this  was  accordingly  done  by  the  Bishop  of  Ban- 
gor, assisted  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

Shortly '  after,  however,  the  parliament  being 
dissolved,  and  the  king's  infirmities  increasing  upon 
•hini,  the  ditke's  ill-will  to  the  city  broke  out  with 
greater  violence.  The  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aider- 
ttien,  were  summoned  to  attend  his  majesty,  at 
Sheen,  near  Richmond,  who  lay  in  a  dying  state, 
where  they  were  severely  reprimanded,  and  stiongly 
urged  to  confess  their  great  and  heinons  offences 
against  the  king  and  the  duke,  and  to  submit  thefti-^ 
selves  tothfir  mercy;  but  instead  of  so  doing,  th^ 
asserted  their  innocence,  promising,  however,  to 
vse  their  utmost  epde^voyrs  to  apprehend  the  ofieti« 
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ders,  and  bring  them  to  justice*  But  this  wad 
thought  insufficient ;  whereupon  Adam  Staple,  the 
mayor,  and  several  of  the  aldermen^  were  discharged 
from  their  offices,  and  others  appointed  in  their  stead, 
by  virtue  of  the  king^s  writ. 

It  being  certified  to  the  mayor,  &c.  that  King  Ed- 
ward III.  was  past  all  hopes  of  recovery^  and  laid  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  the  citizens  deputed  some  of 
their  most  eminent  inhabitants^  headed  by  John 
Philpot,  to  wait  upOn  Prince  llichard,  his  successor, 
and  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  his  mother, 
then  at  Kennington,  humbly  beseeching  him  to 
gi-ant  the  city  of  London  royal  favour  and  protec-* 
tion,  in  case  of  the  king's  death;  intreating  him  to 
come  and  reside  amongst  them,  and  promising  to 
support  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  And, 
accordingly,  as  soon  as  it  was  certain  the  kin^ 
was  dead,  the  Londoners  proclaimed  his  grandson 
Richard,  the  son  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  c^e- 
ceased ;  which  they  inunediately  *Jiiotified  to  the 
young  king  and  his  mother,  with  fresh  assurances  . 
of  their  fidelity  and  loyalty,  humbly  beseeching  his 
majesty  to  take  upon  him  to  compromise  and  put  an 
end  to  the  discord  that  had  subsisted  fok*  some  time 
between  them  and  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

According  to  Stow  ♦,  the  customs  of  Grasse-church 
market,  in  tne  reign  of  Edward  111.  were  as  follows : 

S.      D.    Q. 

Every  foreign  cart  laden  with  com  or  malt, 

coming  there  to  be  sold,  was  to  pay      -  0     0     3 

Every  foreign  cart  bringing  cheese  -  0     2     0 

Every  cart  of  corn  and  cheese  together,  if 

the  cheese  be  more  worth  than  the  corn  0     2     0 

Every  cart  of  corn  and  cheese  together,  if 

the  com  be  more  worth  than  the  cheese  0    0    2 


•  Survey,  l60S,  p.  214.      . 
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Of  two  horses  laden  with  corn,  the  bailiff 

had  -  -  .  -  0    0     1 

The  cart  of  the  franchise  of  the  Temple, 
and  of  St.  Mary  (qu.  Martin)  le  Grand, 
paid  -  -  .  -  0    0     1 

The  cart  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  for  their 

proper  goods,  paid  nothing        -  -  0    0     0 

If  the  com  were  brought  by  merchants  to 

sell  again,  the  load  paid  -  -  0    0     2 

And  he  also  says*, ."  Touching  the  ancient  cus- 
tomd  of  Billingsgate,  in  the  reign  of  Edwarnd  III. 

8.     D.  Q. 

Eveiy  great  ship  landing  there  paid  for 

standage  -  .  -         - 

Every  little  ship  with  orelocks 
The  lesser  boat,  called  a  battle    - 
Of  two  quarters  of  corn  measured,  the 

kiilg  was  to  ifave  -  -         - 

Of  a  coomb  of  com         -  .  - 

Of  every  weight  going  out  of  the  city 
Of  two  quarters  of  sea  coal,  measured 
Of  every  ton  of  ale  going  out  of  England, 

beyond  the  seas,  by  merchant-strangers  O    4    O 
Of  every  thousand  herrings  (except  the 

franchises)  -       .        -  *  O    Q     I 

•  Surrey,  lho8,  p.  288^ 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

The  Lord  Mayor  officiates  as  Chief  Butler  at  the  Corona^ 
tion  of  Richard  IL^-^Charter  of  Confirmation. -^tVid^ws 
of  Citizens  exempted  from  iallage, — Perfect  Reconcilia^ 
tion  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. -^Royal  Entry, — Sir 
John  Philpot's  Expedition  against  Pirates, — ffhol 
Staple. — Poll'tax.'^^The  Aldermen  charged  as  Barons^ 
ana  the  Mayor  cts  a  right  honourable  Earl.- — Trial  by 
Battle  in  New  Palace  Yard.— Sir  John  Philpot's  Ar- 
mament renewed.-^Wat  Tyler's  Insurrection. — Rebels 
enter  Southwark,  and  are  admitted  into  London.'^HoT' 
rible  outrages. — Tyler  killed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  im 
Smitkfield, — The  Rebels  submit. — Jack  Straw  taken  and 
executed. — The  Mayor  and  some  of  the  Alderr^en 
Knighted. — Duration  of  the  Riot. — Isfew  Seal  made  for 
the  City. 

.  Richard  II,  was  only  eleven  years  of  a^e  when  he 
ascended  the  throne;  and,  at  his  coronation,  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  the  citizens 
claimed  their  right  to  the  office  of  chief  butler,  which 
being  allowed,  the  Lord  Mayor  officiated  in  that 
capacity.  The  first  mention  we  find  in  history  of  a 
champion  at  the  coronations  of  our  kings,  was  on 
this  occasion,  though  it  is  doubtless  of  more  ancient 
date,  since  Sir  John  Dymoke  claimed  it,  at  this  time, 
as  a  right  annexed  to  his  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  in  t«in- 
-colnshire. 

During  the  last  year  of  Edward's  life,  the  citizens 
were  apprehensive  of  being  deprived  of  several  of 
their  privileges,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  parliament,  as  was  men- 
tioned before,  they  had  therefore  petitioned  the 
king  for  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
rights  and  customs,  but  no  answer  was  received  pre^ 
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.  vious  to  his  deaths  Their  application  was  con^ie- 
quently  renewed  pn  the  accession  of  Richard,  and* 
being  supported  by  the  petition  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, was  graciously  acquiesced  in,  as  spears  froiii 
the  following  ghaiter  of  confirmatiom  : 

"  Whereas  the  said  citizens,  by  their  petition  ex- 
"  hibited  to  us  in  parliament,  did  set  forth,  That 
"  although  they,  for  a  long  time  past,  have  used  and 
"  enjoyed  certain  free  customs,  until  of  late  years 
"they  have  been  unjustly  molested  ;  which  customs 
"  are  as  foUoweth,  viz.  That  no  foreigner  do  sell  or 
*'  buy  of  another  foreigner  any  merchandizes  within 
"  the  liberties  of  the  said  city,  upon  pain  offorfeitmg 
•*  the  same.    Nevertheless,  being  desirous,  for  the 

'  *'  future,  to  take  away  all  controversies  about  the 
**  same,  we  do,  by  these  presents,  with  the  assent 
**  aforesaid  will  and  grant,  and  by  these  presents,  for.  us 
'^  and  our  heirs,  do  confirm  unto  the  said  citizens, 
"  and  their  successors,  that,  for  the  future,  no 
"  foreigner  sell  to  another  foreigner  any  merchan* 
*^  dizes  within  the  liberties  of  the  said  city ;  nor  that 
"  any  foreigner  do  buy  of  another  foreigner  any 
"  merchandize,  upon  pain  of   forfeiting  the  same ; 

."  the  privileges  of  our  subjects  of  Axjuitaine  in  all 
"  things  excepted,  so  that  such  buying  and  selling 
•'  be  made  betwixt  merchant  and  merchaut" 

Soon  after  the  young  king  sent  his  mandate  to  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  London,  for  main-- 
taining  the  widows  of  citizens,  in  their  privilege  of 
being  exempt  from  all  tallages  and  contributions. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  uf  the  citizens,  con^ 
veyed  to  him  by  Sir  John  Pbilpot,.  as  rnentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  his  majesty  sent  Lord  Lati- 
mer, Sir  Nicholas  Bond,  Sir  Samuel  Burley,  and  Sir 
Richard  Addersbury,  to  asisure  the  citizens  of  the  rer 
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0pect  be  bore  the  city,  of  his  resolution  tt>  reside 
therein,  and  of  the  progress  he  had  made  towards  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  his  uncle. 
His  majesty  informed  them  that  the  duke  had  sub* 
mitted  himself  in  all  things  to  him,  touching  their 
case ;  that  it  was  his  royal  pleasure  they  should  do 
the  hke :  and  then  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  effect  an  honourable  agreement  for  the  city. 

This  message  was  not  altogemer  so  well  receiveid 
by  the  citizens ;  who,  knowing  the  king's  youth,  were 
jealous  of  the  sincerity  of  those  in  his  councils,  and 
of  the  power  and  interest  of  the  duke  at  court,  could 
not  be  brought  to  this  absolute  submission  to  the  de-^ 
cision  of  the  king,  till  the  noble  lord  and  the  knights 
above-mentioned  had  promised,  upon  oath,  that  they 
should  not  suffer  in  body  or  goods. 

On  this  condition  the  chief  citizens  went  with  the 
messengers  to  Sheen,  where  the  young  king,  his 
mother,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  with  a  great 
many  of  the  nobility,  waited  for  their  coming.  The 
king  gave  them  hnmediate  audience,  received  them 
graciously,  and,  having  the  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  duke,  debated  in  a  full  coun- 
cil, a  perfect  reconciliation  was  WTOught ;  so  that  the 
duke  and  the  citv  entered  into  an  entire  amity  ancj 
perpetual  friendsihip.  His  grace  vouchsafed  to  em-, 
brace  all  the  citizens  there  present ;  and,  next  day, 
'  this  accommodation  was  proclaimed  at  the  usual 
places  in  London  and  Westminster. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  king  mad^  his  grand  entry 
info  London,  for  which  the  most  magnificent  pre* 
parations  had  been  made:  the  oixler  of  it  was  asi 
follows:  ^         , 

The  young  monarch,  being  mounted  on  a  fine 
horse,  was  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  lord 
Jiigh  steward  of  the  kingtiom,  Lord  Piercy,  earl  mar- 
shal, and  naany  of  the  iK)bility, 

This 
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This  pompous  cavalcade  set  Out  from  Sheen,  the 
king's  hoi*se  being  led  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bond,  and  the 
sword  of  state  carried  by  Sir  Simon  Burley ;  while  his 
majesty  was  followed  by  several  divisions  of  the 
young  nobility  (nearly  of  his  own  age),  each  division 
being  preceded  by  trumpets  sounding. 

When  they  arrived  at  London,  his  majesty  was  re- 
ceived by  the  mayor,i  aldermen,  and  citizens,  and  con- 
ducted to  Cheapside,  where  was  erected  a  grand 
conduit,  in  the  form  of  a  castle,  which  ran  with  wine 
during  the  procession. 

Four  beautiful  girls,  about  the  age  of  the  king,  sup- 
plied their  sovereign,  and  his  nobility,  with  a  part  of 
this  wine,  in  golden  cups ;  they  also  threw  gilt  flowers 
on  his  head,  and  scattered  florins,  resembling  gold, 
among  the  populace. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaster  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  polite  and  affable  benaviour,  which 
gained  him  the  love  of  the  citizens  in  a  hiffh  degree  ; 
.andtlie  general  deportment,  both  of  the  nobilityand  the 
citizens,  was  such  as  to  testify  their  mutual  happiness 
at  the  prospect  of  uninterrupted  harmony  and  good- 
will. 

The  following  year  is  memorable  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  John  Philpot,  against  one  Mercer,  a  Scotch 
pirate,  who,  emboldened  by  the  low  state  of  the 
English  marine,  had  fitted  out  vessels  in  Scotland,  to 
cruize  against  the  English,  and  other  merchant-ships ; 
and  had  been  so  successful,  that  he,  at  length,  be- 
came so  daring  as  to  enter  the  port  of  Scarborough, 
and  seize  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour. 

The  depredations  of  this  man  occasioned  repeated 
applications  and  remonstrances  to  thjp  government ; 
but  these  pr«)ving  ineffectual,  Sir  John  Philpot 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  at  his  own  expense,  which  he 
manned  with  a  thousand  able  hands,  and  went  on 
board  himself,  as  commander,  dettirmined  to  re- 
J  venge 
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wngc   his   fellow-subjects,    or  perish   in  the  at- 
tempt. 

It  was  not  long  before  Sir  John  fell  in  with  the 
pirate,  whom  he  found  greatly  embarrassed  with  the 
number  of  ships  he  had  taken,  among  which  were 
fifteen  Spanish  vessels  with  very  valuable  cargoes. 

Mercer  was  resolved  not  to  give  up  his  acquisi- 
tions, and  Sir  John  was  equally  determined  to  com- 
pel his  submission  ;  on  which,  a  desperate  engage- 
ment ensued,  wherein  Mercer  was  defeated,  and 
most  of  his  ships  taken  by  the  victorious  Londoner, 
who  then  returned  home,  and,  when  he  sailed  up  the 
Thames  in  triumph,  was  welcomed  by  the  applaud- 
ing shouts  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

But  this  affair  was  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye 
at  court:  the  ministry,  who  had  themselves  been 
too  indolent  to  aflFord  protection  to  the  merchants, 
were  greatly  incensed  at  finding  one  of  them  who 
had  spirit  enough  to  undertake  such  an  enterprize  on 
his  account ;  Sir  John  was^herefore  summoned  be-, 
fore  the  king  anc?  council  to  answer  for  |iis  presump- 
tion in  engaging  in  such  an  expedition  without  a 
commission  from  the  king. 

Sir  John  attended,  in  obedience  to  the  sununons, 
when  he  gave  such  weighty  reasons  for  the  proceed- 
ing, and  conducted  his  defence  with  such  firmness 
and  modesty,  that  he  obtained  an  honourable  dis- 
missal. 

From  a  record  preserved  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  Foedera,  p.  202,  under  this  year,  it  appcai-s  that 
the  staple  for  the  port  of  London,  bad,  ever  since  the 
year  137^,  been  removed  from  Westmister,  and,  in 
all  probability,  to  that  part  of  Uolborn  where  Staple 
Inn  now  stands!  It  says,  "  For  King  Edward  UL 
having  formerly  made  a  gi^nt  to  the  dean  and  canons 
of  the  chapel  royal  of  St.  Stephen,  in  bis  palace  of 
Westnjins;;:er  (the  place  in  which  the  House  of  Com-; 
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mens  now  sits)  of  sixty-six  pounds  thirteen  shHliogs 
and  fourpenqe,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  staple  at  West* 
minster;  and  the  houses  wherein  the  staple  had  been 
held,  remaining  for  the  most  part  empty,  ever  since 
the  said  year  137^,  because  of  the  said  removal, 
King  Richard  now  made  provision  for  the  deficiency, 
out  of  his  Excliequer,  to  the  said  dean  and  canons." 
'  The  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor  and  two  constables  of 
the  ^ple  of  Westminster,  extended  from  Temple-twr 
to  TothilUfields,  and  their  proceedings  were  govern- 
ed by  the  law-merchant  The  principal  matters 
X  under  their  cognizance  were  the  five  staple  com* 
modities  of  England,  wool,  and  woolfels,  leather, 
lead,  and  tin. 

In  this  year  the  parhament  granted  a  poll-tax,  the 
uidecent  manner  of  collecting  which,  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  soon 
after,  under  Wat  Tyler,  In  this  assessment,  the 
aldermen  of  London  were  rated  and  charged  aa 
barons,  and  the  mayor  as  a  righi  honourable  eari, 
which  is  a  proof  that  this  title  was%estowed  upon 
the  maj^or  before  this  period,  though  the  precise 
time  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

In  the  third  year  of  Richard  II,  there  was  a  trial  by 
battle,  in  New  Palace-yard,  Westminster,  between 
Sir  John  Annesly,  Knight,  and  Thomas  Gathering- 
ton,  Esquire.  The  former  appealed,  the  latter  of 
treason  committed  beyond  the  seas,  viz.  that  he,  for 
a  great  sum  of  money,  yielded  up  the  castle  of  St 
Savioqr,  in  the  isle  of  Ckmstantine,  in  France,  to  the 
French,  when  as  he  might  well  have  defended  it, 
having  sufiicient  of  all  provision,  in  qua  oausa  cum 
eodewi  armigero  armorum  lege  obiulit  se  pugnotu-^ 
rum.  The  natter  was,  upon  divcre  doubts  and 
obstacles,  delayed  in  Edward's  life-time,  and  not  pro-* 
ceeded  upon  until  this  year  when  the  combat  toc^ 
place^  and  the.  defendant  waa  killed  upon  the  spot 
'  • '  .     •  Sir 
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Bir  .John  Philpot  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  re^ 
liewing  his  armament  in  a  way  more  agreeable  to 
Ihe  ministry.  A  poweiikl  fleet  and  army  being 
Bent  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  against  the  French^ 
Sir  John,  now  mayor,  hireS  a  considerable  number 
of  ships  at  his  own  expense,  and  redeemed  the 
armour  and  arms  of  upwards  of  a  Aiousand  soldiers^ 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  pawn  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

Sir  William  Walworth  succeeded  him,  in  1380, 
as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London.  In  his 
mayorafty  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  broke  out,  oc- 
casioned, as  has  been  observed  before,  by  the  inde^ 
cent  behaviour  of  one  of  the  collectors  of  the  poll-ta^ 
to  the  daughter  of  this  Walter  Milliard,  a  tyler,  at 
Dartford,  in  Kent ;  by  which  the  father  was  so  en- 
raged, that  he  knocked  out  his  brains,  and,  engag- 
ing the  populace  on  his  side,  he  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  men,  who  resort- 
ed to  him  from  the  adjacent  villages. 

These  insurgents  took  the  rout  of  Maidstone, 
and  w«re  there  greatly  encouraged  and  augmented  by 
the  preaching  of  one  Ball,  an  excommunicated 
priest,  imprisoned  for  sedition,  whom  they  released 
from  a  long  confinement  in  the  county  goal.  BalFs 
text  was, 

When  Adam  delv^,  and  Eve  span* 
Who  was  then  a  gentlerfian* 

Vtom  which  words  he  insisted,  that  all  mankind 
were  upon  an  equality  in  power  and  riches :  and  ex- 
horted the  insurgents  to  go  to  the  king  and  deniand 
liberty,  and  to  use  force,  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
obtained. 

They  accordingly   chose    Wat  Tyler  for    their 
leader,  who  inunediately  obliged  his  followers  to 

swear 
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swear  "  to  be  trae  to  King  Richard  and  the  cfotti- 
mens  of  England ;  never  to  receive  a  king  whose 
name  was  :)ohn  (i.  e.  John  Duke  of  Lancaster) ;  to 
persuade  their  neighbours  to  join  in  the  common 
cause  ;  and  never  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  any 
other  tax  than  a  fifteenth/* 

From  Maidstone  the  rebels  marched  to  Black-^ 
heath,  where  their  number  w^as  increased  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  by  the  addition  of  insolvent 
debtors,  run-away  apprentices,  and  such  vagabonds 
from  Essex  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  professed dbjectof  the  insurgents  was  Aabolisb 
all  bad  laws  and  customs,  and  they  particularly  de- 
claimed against  the  intolerable  exactions  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  lawyers,  carrying  their  resentment  so 
far  as  to  murder  every  one  of  that  profession  they 
could  meet  with,  and  the  nobiUty  shared  the  same 
fate. 

While  they  were  encamped  at  Blackheath,  they 
had  the  insolence  to  summon  the  king  to  come  to 
their  camp  and  hear  their  proposals.  When  this 
audacious  demand  was  laid  before  the  council,  some 
of  the  counsellors  were  of » opinion  that  the  king's 
presence  would  be  the  only  means  of  appeasing 
them,  but  this  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Avth" 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Sir  Robert  Hales,  prior  of 
St,  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  lord  high  treasurer. 
Their  opinion  being  adopted,  the  rebels  quitted 
Blackheath,  and  entered  South wark  on  the  tenth  of 
June,  1380:  they  inmfiediately  broke  open  the 
King's-Bench  and  Marshalsea  prisons,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  prisoners,  who  joined  th^m,  proceejl- 
ed  to  the  houses  of  the  lawyers,  jurors,  and  questr 
monger^,  which  they  levelled  to  the  grouiid. 

Another  part  of  ^  them,  composed  principally  of 
the  Essex  men,  n^arched  to  Lambeth  and  destroyed 
the  archbishop's  [Milace  and  all  its  rich  furniture,  and 

all 
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all  the  books,  registers,  and  writings,  relating  to 
Chancery  affairs.  The  division  that  remained  m 
Southwark  destroyed  the  common  stews  or  bawdy^ 
houses  along  the  bank*side,  farmed  by  the  city  to 
Flemish  bawds.  The  qiayor,  at  firdt,  shut  the 
bridge-gate,  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  rebel  army 
into  the  city :  but,  next  day,  it  was  thought  more 
adviseable  to  admit  them,  as  the  best  means  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  committed  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark.  It  was  Corpus  Christi  day  when  th^se 
rebels  entered  the  city;  where  they  were  accom- 
modated with  whate»rer  tiie  shambles  and  cellars 
could  provide  :  and,  being  joined  by  the  most  dis- 
solute of  the  citizens,  they  repaired  to  the  Savoy, 
the  Duke  of.  Lancaster's  palace,  and  at  that  time  the 
most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  kingdom  ;  which 
they  soon  reduced  to  ashes,  together  with  all  the 
plate,  jewels,  and  furniture  in  it. 

The  Temple  was  next  sacrificed  to  their  frenzy : 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  with  it  all  the  record^ 
books,  and  papers ;  after  which  the  other  Inns  of 
Court  shared  the  ^aine  fate. 

They  now  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies, 
one  of  which  repairing  to  Clerkenwell,  burnt  the 
rich  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem;  from  whence 
they  hastened  to  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Hales,  at 
Highbury,  near  Islington,  which  they  likewise 
burnt  and  destroyed. 

The  second  division  having  encamped  at  Mile- 
end,  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  demanding  a 
parley;  and  Richard,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
went  to  them,  and  asked  their  demands;  which 
were  as  follows : 

1 .  That  thenceforward  all  his  msyesty's  subjects 
should  be  free  from  servitude  or  bondage. 

2.  That 
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9.  Itiat  there  should  be  a  general  pardon  of  ad 
manner  of  actions  for  debt,  insurrections,  treasons^ 
felonies,  transgressions,  and  extortions. 

-3.  That  all  p(H«ons,  from  that  day  forward^ 
should  have  full  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  in  every 
county,  city,  borough,  fair,  market,  and  other 
place,  within  the  realm  of  England. 

4.  That  no  acre  of  land  held  in  bondage  or  ser- 
vice, should  hold  it  for  more  than  fourpence ;  and 
if  it  had  been  held  for  less  in  former  times,  it  should 
not  be  enhanced  in  future. 

The  king  having  heard  these,  and  several  odier 
demands,  complied  with  them  all,  on  condition  of 
their  immediate  return  to  their  own  habitations^ 
leaving  a  few  of  each  parish,  to  receive  the  char- 
ters of  freedom,  which  were  drawn  up  with  all  ex- 
pedition, and  sealed  the  next  morning. 

This  body  having  carried  their  point,  immediately 
dispersed,  and  returned  to  their  respective  habita- 
tions; but  in  the  mean  time  the  third  division  of 
the  rioters,  which  were  encamped  on  Tower-hill, 
found  means  to  enter  the  Tower,  notwithstanding  it 
was  garrisoned  by  six  hundred  men  at  arms,  and 
the  same  number  of  experienced  archers,  who  had 
been  placed  there  to  defend  the  person  of  the  king* 

The  insurgents  having  thus  obtained  entrance 
into  the  Tower,  while  the  kii;ig  was  gone  to  the 
party  at  Mile-end,  they  entered  the  royal  apart- 
ments, abused  every  person  at  their  pleasure, 
kissed  the  queen-mother,  and  having  seized  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and .  Sir  Robert  Hales, 
they  dragged  them  out  of  the  Tower  and  beheaded 
them. 

Many  arguments  were  used  by  the  archbishop, 
to  prevail  on  them  not  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the 
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WoodvOf  mnocent  men;  but  finding  it  in  vain  to  re- 
monstrate, he  cheerfully  submitted  his  neck  to  the 
nxe ;  but  no  less  them  eight  strokes  were  given  be- 
fore his  head  was  severed  from  his  body;  after 
wliich  the  latter  remained  some  hours  before  it  was 
buried,  and  the  former  was  carried  to  London- 
bridge,  where  it  was  fixed  upon  a  pole. 

In  the  mean  time,  Wat  Tyler  and  his  followers 
were  committing  the  most  horrible  outrages  and 
barbarities  in  London  and  Westminster.  They  mur- 
dered many  eminent  citizens,  especially  the  Flemish 
merchants,  who  were  said  to  be  the  projectors,  a^ 
well  as  the  farmers  of  the  poll-tax;  broke  open  the 
prisons ;  beheaded  all  concerned  in  the  Exchequer, 
or  in  the  law,  or  who  were  capable  of  writing  a 
letter;  and  set  fire  to  the  city  in  different  places. 

The  king  having  returned  from  Mile^end  to  the 
Tower,  found  his  mother  and  some  of  his  faithful 
counsellors  had  retired  to  the  queen^s  wardrobe  for 
safety;  where  his  majesty  ha\ang  informed  them  of 
the  success  of  his  negotiation  at  Mile-end,  it  was 
resolved  to  propose  the  same  terms  to  the  rest  of 
the  insurgents. 

In  consequence  of  this  determination  no  less 
tlian  three  different  pl;ms  of  accommodation  were 
sent  to,  and  rejected  by,  Wat  Tyler;  and  fi*om 
what  follows  it  will  appear  that  he  had  no  inten-< 
tion  of  complying  with  any  terms  of  pacification. 

Hereupon  Sir  John  Newton  was  sent  to  invite 
Tyler  to  a  conference  with  the  king  in  Smithfield, 
in  order  that  such  articles  as  he  demanded  might 
be  inserted  in  the  charter  to  be  granted,  by  his 
majesty:  one  of  which  conditions  was,  *'  that  he 
(Tyler)  should  have  a  commission  to  behead  all 
lawyers,  escheators,  and  others,  whosoever  were 
learned  in  the  law,  or  had  any  communication  there* 
>vith  ;"  that  all  the  nation  might  receive  their  laws 
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irom  his  mouth  only,  as  he  had  been  heard  to  boast 
some  days  before. 

After  some  debate,  Tyler  consented  to  follow  Sir 
John  to  the  appointed  place,  and  proceeded  slowly 
at  the  head  of  his  army;  but  as  soon  as  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  king,  he  directed  his  confede- 
rates to  keep  at  a  distance,  till  he  should  rive  them 
a  signal,  whereupon  they  were  to  murder  all  the 
company,  except  the  king  himself,  who  was  to  be 
seized  and  imprisoned. 

This  being  agreed  on,  Tyler  set  spur  to  his  hoise, 
ga.lloped  forward,  and  did  not' stop  till  became 
cfose  to  the  king,  whom  he  addressed  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  Sir  king,  seest  thou  all  yonder  people  }^ 
**  Yea  truly,^*  replied  the  king,  "  wherefore  sayest 
tliou  so  >^^  "  Because,"  said  he,  *'  they  be  dll  at 
my  command."  "  In  good  time,"  replied  the  king, 
« 1  believe  it  well."  ''  Then,"  said  Tyler,  "  be. 
lievest  thou,  king,  that  these  people,  and  as  many 
more  as  be  in  London  at  my  command,  will  depart 
from  thee  thus,  without  having  thy  letters?" 
**  No,"  said  the  king,  **  ye  shall  have  them ;  they 
be  ordained  for  you." 

At  the  time  the  king  made  this  reply,  Tyler  ob- 
seizing  Sir  John  Newton,  who  carried  his  majesty^s 
sword,  on  horseback,  arrogantly  told  him,  that  it 
would  better  become  him  to  be  on  foot  in  his  pre- 
sence; to  which  Sir  John  replied,  that  he  saw  no 
impropriety  in  his  present  situation.  Tyler  was  so 
incensed  that  he  called  him  traitor,  and  drew  his 
dagger,  with  intent  to  stab  him:  Sir  John  gavie  him 
the  lie,  and  also  drew  his  dagger,  on  which  Tyler 
demanded  the  sword  carried  by  Sir  John,  who  re- 
plied, "  No:  it  is  the  king's  sword:  of  which  thou 
art  not  worthy;  neither  durst  thou  ask  it  of  me,  if 
we  had  be6n  by  ourselves," 

The 
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The  rebel  was  so  enraged  at  this  reply,  that  he 
awore  he  \%'t>uld  not  eat  before  he  had  Sir  John  a. 
hfe,  and  he  was  preparing  to  attack  him^  but  the 
king,  interposing,  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  clown, 
whose  demands  were  as  extravagant  as  his  deport- 
ment was  rude. 

At  length  his  insolence  reached  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  king's  friendls  represented  the  conduct  of 
the  traitor  as  being  no  leis  dangerous  than  intole* 
rable,  and  advised  his  majesty  to  run  the  hazard  of 
having  him  arrested^  Richard  was  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences,  but  the  exigence  of  affairs  ren- 
dering the  measure  imperiously  necessary,  his 
majesty  commanded  William  Walworth,  mayor  of 
London,,  to  execute  it,  as  being  within  his^  juris- 
diction. 0 

The  gallant  magistrate  willingly  obeyed  this  com- 
mand, for,  riding  boldly  up  to  the  arch-rebel,  he  , 
gave  him  such  a  blow  with  his  sword  upon  the 
head,  as  brought  him  to  the  ground :  and  Sir  John 
Sandwich  and  others  hastening  to  W^alworth's  assist-* 
an'ce,  he  was  soon  dispatched- 

At  the  first  sight  of  W^at's  fall,  the  rebels  cried, 
"  Let  us  revenge  his  death;"  and  thoy  immediately 
bent  their  bows.  But  the  king,  with  a  presence 
of  mind  and  resolution  above  one  of  his  age,  made 
up  to  them  and  said,  *'  What,  my  friends,  will  you 
kill  your  king  >  Be  not  troubled  for  the  loss  of 
your  leader  :  1  will  he  your  captain,  and  grant  you 
what  you  desire/^  Which  had  such  an  ettect  upon 
the  rebels,  that  they,  marched  under  his  conduct 
into  St.  George's  Fields-  In  the  mean  time,  W^al- 
worth  and  I'hilpot  raised  one  thousand  citizens, 
completely  armed,  and  sent  them  so  expeditiously 
under  the  conduct  of  the  brave  and  experienced 
officer  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  to  the  king's  assistance; 
that  the  rebels  were  struck  with  a  panic,  and  threw 
.  VOL.  !•        ^  N  n  dow^ 
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down  their  arms,  and  begged  for  ihercy,  at  the 
»ght  thereof.  There  was  a  second  in  command, 
whose  name  was  Jack  Straw.  This  rebel  endea- 
voured to  conceal  himself  in  London :  but  he  was, 
in  a  few  days,  detected  in  an  eating-house  there« 
^nd  was  tried  and  condemned  by  the  lord  mayor ; 
and  his  head,  and  the  head  of  Wat  Tyler,  were  fixed 
upon  London  Bridge;  from  whence  the  archbishop's 
was  taken  down. 

Jack  Straw  before  his  execution  confessed,  that 
it  had  been  resolved,  by  him  and  his  accomplices, 
to  sack  and  burn  the  city  o^London  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  whereon  Wat  Tyler  was  killed. 

Thus  ended  an  insurrection  which  appeared  preg- 
nant with  as  much  danger  as  any  that  ever  happen- 
ed in  this  country,  either  before  or  since,  and  on 
which  Rapin  makes  the  following  judicious  re- 
marks : 

^^  It  is  doubdess  beyond  the  common  course  of 
the  events  of  this  world,  that  a  single  man,  as  the 
mayor  of  London,  should  dare  to  kill  this  leader, 
attended  by  thirty  thousand  men  :  it  is  still  more 
surprising,  that  a  young  prince,  but  fifteen  years 
of  age,  should  have  the  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
resolution,  Richard  showed  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  his  boldness  should  produce  so  happy  an  effect: 
in  fine,  that  so  numerous  a  multitude,  just  glutted 
with  blood  and  slaughter,  should  disperse  on  a 
sudden  by  a  panic  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  handful  of 
aimed  citizeos,  is  what  cannot  be  considered  with-* 
out  astonishment,  and  without  ascribing  the  cause 
lo  him  who  holds  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  his 
bands." 

The  king  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  conduct 
and  bravery  of  the  citizens  in  this  emergency,  that 
he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  William 
Walworth,   maypr,    and  Jolm    Fhilpot,   Nicholas 

Brembre, 
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Brembre,  and  Robert  Laund,  aldermen,  with  a  fee^ 
fai-rn  rent  X)f  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  Sir 
William,  and  forty  pouncb  per  annum  to  each  of  the 
other  three. 

Many  writers  ane  of  opinion  that  the  dagger  wag 
added  to  the  city  arms  in  memory  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  arch*rebel  by  the  sword  or  dagger  of  the 
mayor. 

Speaking  of  Sir  William  Walworth  and  this 
transaction.  Stow  says*,  "  Triie  it  is  that  this  Wil- 
liam Walworth  being  a  man,  wise,  learned,  and  of 
an  incomparable  manhood,  arrested  Wat  Tyler,  a 
presumptuous  rebell,  upon  whom  no  man  durst  lay 
hand,  whereby  hee  delivered  the  king  and  kingv 
dome  from  mast  wicked  tyrannie  of  traytors.  The 
maior  arrested  him  on  the  head  with  a  sounde  blow, 
whereupon  Wat  Tyler  furiously  stroke  the  maior 
with  his  dagger,  but  hurt  him  not,  by  reason  he  was 
well  armed:  the  maior  having  received  his  stroke, 
drew  his  basiliard,  and  grievously  wounded  Wat  in 
the  necke,  and  withal  gave  him  a  great  blow  on 
the  head :  in  the  which  conflict  an  esquire  of  the 
king's  house,  called  John  Cavendish,  drew  his 
sword,  and  wounded  Wat  twise  or  thrise  even  to 
the  death :  and  Wat  spuning  his  horse,  cried  to 
the  commons  to  revenge  him :  the  horse  bare  him 
about  80  foote  from  the  place,  and  there  hee  fell 
dowpe  halfe  dead,  and  by  and  by  they  which  at- 
tended on  the  king  environed  him  about,  so  as  he 
was  not  seene  of  his  companie :  many  of  them 
thrust  him  in  diverse  places  of  his  bodie,  and 
drew  him  into  the  hospitall  of  S.  Bartholomew, 
from  whence  again  the  maior  caused  him  to  be 
drawn  into  Smithfield,  jand  there  to  be  beheaded/ 
It  hath  also  been,  and  is  now  grown  to  a  common 

•  Siurm,  p.  ^i 
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opinion,  that  in  reward  of  this  service  done,  by  the 
said  WilUam  Walworth  against  the  rebell.  King 
Richard  added  to  the'  armes  of  this  citie  (which  was 
argent,  a  plaine  crosse,  gulas)  a  sword  or  dagger 
(for  so  they  terme  it)  whereof  I  have  read  no  such 
recorde,  but  to  the  contrarie.  1  find  that  in  the 
fourth  yeare  of  Richard  the  Second,  in  a  full  assem- 
bly made  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Guildhall, 
summoned  by  this  \Viiliam  Walworth,  the  maior, 
as  well  of  aldermen  as  of  the  common  counsell  in 
every  wai'de,  for  certaine  affaires  concerning  the 
king,  it  was  there  by  common  consent  agreed  and 
ordained,  that  the  olde  seale  of  the  office  of  the 
maioralty  of  the  citie  being  very  smal,  old,  unapt, 
and  uiicoaiely  for  the  honor  of  the  citie,  should  be 
broken,  and  one  other  new  should  be  had,  which 
the  said  maior  commanded  to  be  made  artificially, 
and  honourable  for  the  exercise  of  the  said  office 
thereafter  in  place  of  the  other :  in  which  new  seale, 
besides  the  images  of  Peter  and  Paul,  which  of  old 
were  readily  engraven,  there  should  be  under  the 
feet  of  the  said  images,  a  shield  of  the  armes  of  the 
saide  citie  perfectly  graved,  with  two  lions  support- 
ing the  same,  with  two  sergeants  of  armes,  an  other 
part,  one,  and  two  tabernacles,  in  which  above 
should  stand  two  angels,  between  whom  above  the 
said  images  of  Peter  and  Pauie,  shall  bee  set  the 
glorious  Virgine :  this  being  done,  the  old  seale  of 
the  office  was  delivered  to  Richard  Odiham,  cham- 
berlaine,  who  brake  it,  and  in  place  thereof,  was 
delivered  the  new  seale  to  the  said  maior  to  use  in 
his  office  of  maioraltie,  as  occasion  should  require. 
This  new  seale  seemeth  to  bee  made  before  William 
Walworth  was  knighted,  for  he  is  not  here  intituled 
Six',  as  afterwards  he  was :  and  certaine  it  is  that  the 
same  new  seale  then  made,  is  now  in  use  and  none 
other  in  that  office  of  the  maioraltie :  which  may 
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suffice  to  aunswere  the  former  fable,  without  shew- 
ing of  any  evidence  sealed  with  the  olde  seale, 
which  was  the  crosse  and  sworde  of  Saint  Paule, 
and  not  the  dagger  of  William  Walworth/^ 

The  commencement  and  termination  of  this  in- 
surrection, though  not  ascertained  with  precision, 
may  be  gathered  from  three  documents  preserved  in 
Rymer's  Foedera,  relative  to  this  event.  The  first  is 
an  order  for  adjourning  the  courts  of  judicature, 
upon  account  of  it,  dated  June  13,  1381.  The  se- 
cond, a  proclamation  to  inform  the  people  that  the 
rebels  did  not,  as  they  boasted,  act  by  the  consent 
or  orders  of  the  king,  dated  June  23.  And  the  third, 
a  revocation  of  the  charter  and  amnesty  granted  to 
the  rebels  during  their  rebellion,  because  those  acts 
were  dispatched  without  mature  deliberation,  dated 
July  2,  l.iSl.  It  is,  therefore,  certaio  that  its  dura- 
tion did  not  exceed  three  weeks. 


CHAP.  XV. 
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CHAP.     XV. 


The  Mayor  exerts  himself  to  correct  the  Licenttousness  o^- 
the  Citizens.^^Act  to  prevent  victuallers  from  exerds'- 
ing  judicial  offices. — Foreigners  allowed  to  sell  Fish  in 
London — The  'King's  grant  to  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower. -^The  City  petition  the  King  for  a  confirmation 
of  their  rights. — The  Regalia  redeemed. — The  Parlia^ 
fhent's  petition  in  favour  of  the  city  liberties. ^^Charter 
of  Confirmation. — The  Mayor's  proclamation. — Notih^- 
ampton's  sedition. — The  Magistrates  again  obliged  to 
take  the  punishment  of  lewdness  out  of  tlie  hands 
of  the  Clergy. — The  Wards  first  represented  in 
Common  Council. — Four  thousand  Marks  lent  to  the 
King. "^Sheriffs  sworn  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exche^- 
quer. — The  grant  to  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  con^ 
firmed. 

Sir  William  Walworth  was  succeeded  in  hi^ 
office  of  lord  mayor  by  John  NoFthampton,  who, 
observing  that  the  bishops  and  their  inferior  clergy 
did  ,not  endeavour  to  check  the  Ucentiousness  and 
irregularities  which  were  but  too  prevalent  in  the 
city,  took  the  reformation  of  these  evils  into  his  own 
hands,  severely  punishing  the  delinquents ;  and 
causing  the  common  prostitutes  to  be  carried 
through  the  streets  with  th$ir  heads  shaved,  and 
pipes  and  trumpets  sounding  before  them.  This 
proceeding  met  with  great  opposition  from  the 
clergy,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an  infringement  of 
their  authority,  and  enjoined  him  to  desist  from 
such  practices  for  the  future,  but  in  vain ;  for  this 
magistrate,  equally  regardless  of  their  commands 
and  threats,  continued  to  use  his  utmost  exertions 
to  remove  these  abuses. 

3  Thif 
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This  same  magistrate  procured  an  act  of  parlia* 
ment,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  "  no  victualler 
should  exetcise  any  judicial  office  in  London,  or  in 
^y  other  city,  borough,  sea-port,  or  town  in  the 
kingdom,  except  in  such  towns  where  no  other  per« 
son  could  be  found  qualified  for  such  an  office  ;'^  in 
which  £ase  every  such  person  was  to  ^'  abstain  frbin 
the  exercise  of  such  trade,  during  the  time  of  his 
office,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  aU  the  victuals  he 
should  sell  during  that  time/' 

According  to  the  meaning  of  this  act,  all  butchers, 
grocers,  and  fishmongers,  were  rendered  incapable  of 
serving  the  office  of  mayor,  as  they  were  deemed 
victuallers. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  great  enemy  to  the 
fishmoneers'  company,  for,  during  his  mayoralty,  he 
procured  an  act  of  parliament,  by  which,  all  foreigners, 
in  amity  with  the  king,  were  allowed  to  sell  their 
fish  in  London,  and  elsewhere,  both  by  wholesale 
and  retail ;  by  which  this  company,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  richest,  became  one  of  the  poorest :  nor 
did  his  ill-will  stop  here,  for  he  compelled  them  to 
acknowledge  that  their  occupation  was  no  craflt, 
and  therefore  unworthy  of  being  reckoned  among 
the  other  mysteries. 

King  Richard  II.  in  his  sixth  year,  A.  D.  1382, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  London,  to  confirm  the 
privileges  belonging  to  the  constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  And,  as  this  royal  grant  proved  afterwards 
the  cause  of  much  contention  between  the  constable 
«jid  the  city,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  it  at  length : 

"  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
**  and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  to  the  mayor  and 
"  sheriffs  of.  London  sendeth,  greeting :  Forasmuch 
'*  as  we  have  understood,  that  the  constables  of  our 
**  Tower  of  London,  time  out  of  mind,,  even  to  the 

**  time 
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^  time  now  last  past,  and  in  particular  John  Darcr, 
"  John  de  Beaucamp,  Robert  de  Morle,  Rich^d 
**  de  Vache,  and  Alan  de  Buxhiti,  hitherto  consta- 
^*  bles  of  the  said  Tower,  have  had  the  customs, 
*'  pence,  and  profits  underwritten,  by  right  belong- 
**  ing  to  the  aforesaid  Tower;  and  in  quiet  manner 
V'  taking  them  by  themselves,  or  their  servants ;  to 
♦'  wit,  of  every  boat  loaden  with  rushes,  brbught  to 
♦*  the  said  city,  such  a  quantity  of  rushes,  to  be  laid 
*'  upon  Tower-wharf,  as  may  be  contained  within  a 
*^  man^s  arm :  of  every  boat  accustomed  to  bring 
*^  oysters,  muscles,  and  cockle^  to  the  aforesaid  city, 
^*  one  maund,  thence  to  be  brought  and  laid  upon 
*'  the  said  wharf :  from  every  ship  laden  with  wines, 
"  coming  from  Bourdeaux,  or  elsewhere,  unto  the 
^  said  city,  one  flagon  before  the  mast,  and  another 
"  behind  the  mast :  whatsoever  ship,  barge,  or  boat, 
*'  or  other  vessel,  which  shall  go  loose  by  reason  of 
*'  storm  or  wind,  or  the  ropes  and  cordage  being 
*'  broken,  shall  float  from  London-bridge  to  Graves- 
'*  end,  or  from  thence  to  the  said  bridge,  to  be  token 
♦*  by  the  constable  of  the  said  Tower,  or  his  servants, 
"  and  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  said  consbible : 
^  what  sx^'ans  Soever  coming  under  the  said  hridg-e 
"  towards  the  sea,  or  from  the  sea  towards  the  said 
**  bridge  \  all  manner  of  horses,  cows,  oxen,  hogs, 
^*  and  sheep,  which  have  fallen  from  the  said  bridge 
*'  into  the  water  of  Thames,  which  the  aforesaid 
"  constable,  or  servants,  may  take :.  any  suchJike 
*'  creature  swimming  through  the  middle  of  the 
"  said  bridge  to  the  aforesaid  Tower,  which  the  same 
*'  constable  or  his  servants  aforesaid  have  taken  :  of 
♦*  every  foot  of  such-like  creature  feeding  within 
t*  the  ditch  of  the  aforesaid  Tower,  one  penny ; 
^  every  cart,  empty  or  laden,  which  shall  fell  into 
w  the  aforesaid  ditches,  as  forfeiture  or  fee  of  the 
^^  constable  ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  constables^  as 

*'  well 
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^^  wdSt  those  afore-haxned,  as  others/  have  used  and 
«  enjoyed  the  usages,  under-wrttten,  from  the  time 
**  beforesaid  ;  to  wit,  that  no  cart  empty  or  laden, 
**  which  shall  fall  into^  the  aforesaid  ditches,  as  for- 
^  feiture  or  fee  of  the  constable ;  and  that  the  afore- 
*^  said  constables,  as  well  those  atore-named''as  othei^ 
'*  haveusedandenjoyedtheus&^e8uiider-written,fiN)ia 
^'  the  time  beforesaid ;  to  wit,  that  no  cart,  empty 
^'  or  laden,  ought  to  come  from  the  end  of  the  street 
"  called  Petty-wales,  upon  the  said  Tower^hUl,  nor 
*^  near  the  aforesaid  ditch,  to  the  high  street,  called 
*'  Tower-street,  unle^  it  be  taken  and  brought  with* 
^^  in  the  said  Tower ;  and  that  no  cart  shall  pafis  be* 
"  yond  the  bridge,  between  the  ditch  of  the  said 
**  castle  and  the  ditch  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Ca* 
*'  therine's,  withoiit  the  licence  of*  the  constable  of 
*'  the  said  Tower ;  and  if  it  do,  and  break  the  bar, , 
'^  that  cart  ought  to  be  brought  within  the  said 
**  Tower,  and  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  transgfes* 
**  sion,  according  to  the  said  constable's  will:  We, 
<^  willing  to  maintain  all  and  singular  the  rights  and 
**  liberties  of  our  Tower  aforesaid,  that  they 
**  perish  not,  or  be  unlawfully  taken  away,  com- 
**  vnsmd  you,  that  you  permit  our' beloved  and  loyal 
*'  Sir  Thomas  Marrieux,  our  constable  of  jfehe  Tower, 
*'  to  take  and  have  the  customs,  pence,  and  profits, 
^  by  himself  and  his  servants,  in  form  aflvesaid,  and 
**  to  use  and  enjoy  the  aforesaid  usages  freely, 
^^  without  any  impediment,  as  he  oug^t  to  take 
*'  and  have  such  customs,  pe\ice,  and  profits,  and  to 
^'  use  and  enjoy  the  afcffesaid  usages,  as  he  and  al) 
**  other  constables  of  the  said  tower  have  reason- 
'*  ably  accustomed  tatake  and  have  those  customs, 
**  pence,  and  profits,  and  to  use  and  enjoy  the  ' 
^'  aforesaid  usages,  from  the  time  aforesaid^  and 
**  that  by  no  means  ye  neglect  this. 

vol;.  I.  -         o  o  .'^Wituess* 
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«<  WitneM  myself  at  Eltham,  the  l^th  day  of 
it  November,  in  the  6th  year  of  our  reign. 

"By  the  king." 

The  citizens  of  London  considered  this  grant  to 
.be  an  absolute  violation  of  their  rights,  and,  there-i 
fcHpe,  through  the  mediation  of  the  parliament  appli- 
ed to  the  kmg  for  a  confirmation  of  all  their  rights, 
liberties,  free-customs,  charters,  &c.  which  was 
granted,  with  this  clause  in  the  seventy-third  article, 
"  That  the  ooastable  of  the  Tower  of  London  should 
make  no  prizes  by  land,  nor  by  water,  of  victuals,  or 
ot)ier  things  whatsoever,  of  the  men  of  the  said  city,  or 
going  thence;  or  cause  to  be  attested  the  ships  or  boats 
bringing  victuals,  or  other  such-like  goods,  to  or  from 
the  said  city.'^  Yet,  the  king,  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  same  parhament,  afterwards  confirm- 
ed the  above  grant  to  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  as 
will  be  shown  in  its  place. 

In  the  t^oedera*  is  a  receipt  of  King  Richard  IL 
dated  in  1382,  to  the  city  of  London,  for  his  crown 
and  jewels  now  delivered  up,  which  he  had  formerly 
pawned  to  that  city  for  two  thousand  pounds.  The 
crown  contained  upwards  of  four  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  and  was  adorned  with  diamonds,  rubies, 
$aphir6s,  emeralds,  and  pearls ;  there  was  also  a  gold- 
bitted  sword,  and  many  other  trinkets  of  gold,  set 
with  the  like  precious  stones. 

Theie  was  some  reason  to  suspect  a  design  in  the 
court  to  infringe  on  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  Lon- 
don; for,  in  the  year  1383,  the  parliament,  with 
which  the  city  kept  in  great  credit,  of  its  own  accord, 
petitioned  the  king  for  a  confirmation  of  their  liber- 
ties. The  petition  is  in  French,  and  is  in  substance 
W  follows: 

.t  Vol.  VII.  p.  359. 
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^^  The  commons,  in  tlm  pi^esent  parliament  a&- 
*'  sembled,  pi'ay,  for  the  greater  quiet  and  nourishf 
'^  ment  of  the  peace  among  his  liege  subjects,  and 
^^  for  common  benefit,  that  the  citizens  of  London- 
"  be  entirely  restorexl,  in  this  present  parliament,  to 
^^  their  franchises  and  free  usages ;  and  that  it  would 
''  please  his  majesty,  of  his  special  grace,  to  grant 
*'  and  confirm  to  the  said  citizens^  and  to  their  suc- 
cessors, by  his  letters  patent,  all  their  liberties  and 
"  free  usages,  as  entire  and  full  as  they  or  their  prede^ 
"  cesson^  had  enjoyed  at  any  time  by  the  favour  of 
•^  his  noble  progenitors,  with  the  clause  of  Licei  usi 
"  non  fuerinU  vel  ahusi  fuerint :  i*  e.  ^  Whether  iki 
^^  same  were  not  used^  or  ever  abused:  in  like  man-» 
'*  ner  with  the  franchises  they  did  then  enjoy  by  his 
"  own  most  gracious  charter^  and  were  confirmed  j 
^^  any  statutes,  judgments,  surrenders,  ordinancesy 
*'  or  any  charters  or  grants,  of  his  majesty  or  his  pro- 
^'  genilors  aforesaid,  in  time  past  made  and  ^grantedy 
"to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  &c*  To, which 
*^  King  Richard  IL  answered,  Le  rot  le^veut:  i.  a. 
"  so  the  king  willeth.^^ 

In  consequence  of  the  royal  assent,  a  charter  was- 
passed  in  this  parliament  reciting,  by  inspeximusi 
the  several  charters  of  confirmation,  and  others* 
passed  in  the  preceding  reigns,  by  the  Kings 
Edward  II.  and  IIL  and  Henry  IIL;  as  also  the 
charter  of  confirmation  of  the  city  liberties,  passed 
by  himself  in  parliament,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign:  and  this  his  last  charter. of  confirmation,  la 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  King  Richard  c6n<« 
eludes  thus : 

"  We  forsothe  the  grauntys^  yestis,  cpnfyrma^ 
**  cyons,  nor  wynge  and  ordynauncis  abovesayd. 
'*  And  alsoe  all  ajtycles  and  other  thyngs,  in  all  the 

"  chartours 
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^  ehftrtours  and  lytteis  abm^esftyd,  as  well  ouis  as  of 

*^  our  pfrogenytours  aforesayd,  whatsoever  be  con- 

^  tented,  rehersed  and  opayned,  havyng  free  hym, 

^  all  and  syngler  at  the  instaunce  and  request  of  the 

•'  commonalte  of  oor  realme  of  England,  in  our  pte- 

"  sent  parliament,  for  the  more  quyefand  pese  by- 

*?  twayne  our  legis  to  be  norished,  and  for  the  good 

**  puWyck,  of  the  assent  of  the  prelatis,  lordis,  and 

*  perys  by  us  beyng  in  the  same  parlement,  for  us 

•*  and  our  eycrs,  as  moche  as  is  in  us.    To  the  cite- 

^*  zens  of  tlie  ssane  cite,  her  eyers^  and  her  sucees- 

"  sours,  citezens  of  the  same  cite,  dF  our  specy^ 

•*  grace,  by  the  tenor  of  this  present  lytters,  we 

**  graunt  and  coniynne,  as  the  chartours  and  lytters 

"  abovesayd  playnly  witnessed.  Willynge  thereupon, 

*'  and  grauntyng,  at  the  instaimce  and  request  for- 

"  sayd,  with  the  assent  forsayd,  and  also  by  this 

**  chartour  confjimynge,  for  us  and  our  eyert  for- 

^  sayd,  to  the  citezens:,  her  eyers,  and  her  succes- 

^  sours,  citezens  of  the  sayd  cite,  to  all  her  fraunches 

*'  and  free  usages  as  hoely  and  fully  be  they  resty- 

"  tuted,  as  they  or  her  predecessours  the  time  of 

"  other  our  progeny toure  more  fre  and  more  fill  hade 

**  him.  -  And  thought  the  sayd  citezens,  or  her  pre- 

*'  decessours,  citezens  of  the  same  cita,  any  of  tfie^ 

^  fiaunches,  quitaunces,  gratmtys,  ordinauncis,    w- 

•*  uncles,  or  free  usagLs,  or  of  ony  other  tbyngs  in 

*^  the  same  chartours  contayned,  ony  case  fallyng 

**  S3rthens  have  noughtful  used,  or  ony  quytaunces, 

**  grauntys,  ordynauncys,  artj'^cles,  or  free  usa^s,  ot 

•*  other,  in  the  same  chartours  or  lytters  as  it  is  afor- 

•*  sayd  contayned,  he4>ly  they  have  mysused ;  never- 

*'  theless  the  same  citezens,  her  eyers  and  success 

"  sours,  citezens  of  the  foresayd  cite,  all  and  syngu- 

**  kr  fraunches,  quytauncys,  grauntys,  ordynauncys, 

"  artycles,  freeusagis,  and  all  manner  other  Hiiii^ 

**  ther  forsayd  chartours  and  lytteis  contayned,  or 

3  "not 
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^^  hofused,  or  also  myBuaedU  and  eche  of  hym,  from 
^  heM  ifxctbe  fully  aad  freely  they  mowe  atyoye  and 
"^  use,  without  oGcasyon  or  iettyng  of  us,  or  of  our 
^^  eyers,  of  justicis,  schekeiB,  shereis,  or  other  our 
•'  bayiyfe,  or  mynisters,  .whatsoever  th^y  ben ;  ony 
"  fttatiitis  or  ordinauncis  made,  or  domes  gyven,  or 
•*  ony  of  our  chartours,  or  of  our  piogenytoufs  ibr- 
*'  sayd,  in  tymes  passed  made  and  graunted,  to  the 
**  contrary  notwithstondyng.  M(X'eover,  at  the  in- 
"  staunce  and  request  forsayd,  we  wol,  and  by  this 
'*  our  chartour  conferme,  that  all  maner  wynes  in 
**  that  foonayd  cyte  to  be  shoide,  and  also  vytaylars, 
<«  as  well  fishmongers  as  others,  in  the  cyte  dwell- 
*^  yng,  and  to  the  same  cite  .fro  nowe  forthwith 
*'  vitayles  to  come  from  hens  forth,  that  he  be  under 
*^  the  regiment  and  governaunce  of  the  mayr  and 
"  aldyrmen  of  the  same  cyte,  as  they  w6re  wont  to 
•*  be  of  olde  tyme.  Furthermore,  not  wyllyng  that 
"  <Hiy  mayers  of  the  cyte  forsayd  fro  nowe  forth  to 
'^'  make  ony  other  othe  than  in  the  tyme  of  our  Lord 
*'  Kyng  Edward  the  Thyrde,  our  ayal^  he  was  wont 
*'  to  imke  at  our  Seheker  of  our  eyers,  or  other 
^'  places,  in  ony  maner  be  compellyed  to  done  or 
^*  make,  ony  statutes  or  ordynauncys  in  contrary 
-"  made  nottwithstandyng. 

**  By  this  witnesse,  worshypful  Fader  Wylliam, 
*'  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c.  Gyven  by 
"  our  hande  at  Westminster  the  xxvi  day  of 
**  Novembre,  the  yere  of  our  regne  vii.^ 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  this  charter  it  was  set 
forth  very  fully  in  a  proclamation,  pubhshed  by  the 
lord  mayor,  by  order  of  the  king.  This  instru- 
ment, which  is  of  considerable  importance  to  poste^ 
rity,  is  in  Latin ;  the  following  is  a  faithful  trans- 
lation of  it : 

A  Proclamation 
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A  ^Proclamation  made  in  the  mayoralty  of  Nichotdi 
Brembre^  Knight^  mayor ^  on  Friday  after  ike 
feast  of  the  B.  V.  Alary ^  and  in  the  i^eventh  year 
^f  the  reign  of  Ridhard  II.  concerning  the  liber-^ 
ties  lately  granted  to  the  citizens  of  Jjondon^  by 
the  lord  the  king  in  his  parliament^  and  also  con^ 
earning  certain  ancient  liberties  renewed  by  the  lord 
the  king^  and  newly  confirmed  to  the  said  citizens 
by  his  royal  charier.  f 

**  It  is  proelaimed,  on  the  part  of  the  lord  our 
"  king,  and  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  London,  by 
"  virtue  of  the  confirmation  and  concession  made  by 
*^  the  said  lord  the  king,  concerning  the  liberties  and 
"  ancient  customs  of  the  said  city,  as  well  by  char-> 
*'  tere  of  the  kings  of  £ngland  gii^nted  unto  them,  ^ 
"  without  charters,  that  it  may  be  made  known  to 
"  all  foreigners  concerning  the  following  liberties  of 
^  the  said  citizens,  especially  touching  as  well  the 
^^  said  foreigners  as  the  citizens  of  the  city  aforesaid: 

"  So  that  no  sunmions,  attachments,  or  exeGu-> 
"  tions,  be  made  by  any  ministers  or  officers  of  the 
"  lord  the  king,  or  of  his  heirs,  either  with  or  with- 
"  out  a  Warrant,  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  afore- 
^\  said,  but  by  the  officers  of  the  city  only^ 

"  Also  the  same  lord  our  king  hath,  out  of  his  spe- 
"  cial  grace,  by  his  charter,  gianted  and  confirmedf 
"  as  will  fully  appear  by  having  recourse  to  the  said 

charters  and  letters,  the  gifts,  grants,  confirma-* 
"tions,  innovations,  and  the  ordihances  aforesaid; 
"  and  aisx)  all  the  articles,  and  all  other  and  every 
"  thing  contained,  recked,  and  explained  in  all  the ' 
"  charters  and  letters,  as  well  of  him  the  lord  the 
"  king,  as  of  any  of  his  progenitors ;  ratifying  and 
"  granting  all  and  each  thereof,  at  the  instance  and 
**  request  of  the  commons  of  the  realm  of  England 
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*^  in  h»  last  parliament,  for  the  nourishing  greater 
*^  quiet  and  peace  among  his  liege  subjects,  and  for 
*^  the  public  good,  and  by  and  ^ith  the  absent  of 
^'  the  prelates,  lords,  nobility,  and  great  men,  assist- 
^'  it\g  him  in  the  said  parliament,  for  himself  and  his 
^^  heirs,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  the  .citizens  of  the 
*'  aforesaid  city,  and  to  their ,  heirs  and  successors, 
*'  citizens  of  the  same  city, 

'^  Also  the  same  our  lord  the  king  has  further 
*'  granted,  at  the  instance  and  re()uest  as  afixesaid,' 
^^  and  by  the  assent  aforesaid,  and  also  by  his  own 
^^  charters  confirmed,  for  himself  and  his  heirs  afoie- 
'  \'  said,  that  the  aforesaid  citizens  and  their  succes* 
^^  sors,  citizens  of  the  city  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  en- 
"  tirely  and  iiilly  restored  to  all  their  liberties  and 
>'  free-customs,  as  ever  they  or  their  predecessors 
*'  have  at  any  time  more  freely  and  fully  enjoyed  the 
'^  same  under  the  predecessors  of  him  the  lord  tho 
**  king. 

'*  Also  the  same  lord  our  king,  willeth,  that, 
^'  though  the  same  citizens,  or  their  predecessors, 
^^  citizens  of  the  city  aforesaid,  have  not  on  any  oc* 
**  casion  whatsoever,  hitherto  fully  used  any  or  either 
^*  of  the  liberties,  acquittances,  grants,  (ordinances, 
"  articles,  or  free-customs,  or  other  things  granted 
"  in  the  said  charters  or  letters,  or  perhaps,  have 
"  abused  any  or  all  of  the  acquittances,  grants,  or- 
"  dinances,  articles,  or  free-customs,  or  any  other 
"  things  in  the  same  charters  or  letters,  as  aforesaid, 
*^  contained ;  nevertheless  the  same  citizens,  their 
^'  heirs  and  successors,  citizens  of  the  city  aforesaid, 
*'  may  for  the  futpre  fully  enjoy  and  use  all  and  sin-i 
"  gular  the  liberties,,  acquittances,  ordinances,  arti- 
"  cles,  grants,  free-customs,  and  whatsoever  else  is 
^^  contained  in  the  same  charters  and  letters  afore- 
^*  said,  whether  the  same  were  not  used,  or  perhaps 
^  fibused,  and  ^very  qn^  of  them,  withoyt  let.  op 

"  impediment. 
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"  impedim^it,  of  the  same  the  lord  Ae  king,  or  of 
^'  his  heire,  justices,  escheatore,  sherifis,  or  of  any 
*^  other^  his  hailifis  or  ministers  whomsoever ;  any 
'^  statutes  or  ordinances  published,  or  judgmenta 
^  givmi,  or  aay  charters  of  the  same  the  lord  &e 
^  king,  or  his  progenitors  aforesaid,  in  times  past 
^  made  and  granted,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
"  standing/* 

The  dtizetis  were  highly  gratified  by  this  royal 
gmnt,  and  more  particularly  the  fishmongers,  whose 
ancient  rights  and  liberties  were  restoi^d,  except 
the  liberty  of  holding  a  court ;  all  affitirs  being,  ac^ 
coiding  to  this  charter,  to  be  transacted  in  the 
mayor's  court. 

Soon  after  this,  John  Northampton,  the  late 
m^yor,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  very 
turbulent  disposition,  raised  great  tumults  in  the 
<^ity9  hy  assembling  large  numbers  of  people',  and 
walking  through  the  streets  in  a  riotous  manner. 

ft^mbre,  the  mayor,  exerted  all  his  authority  to 
prevent  any  ill  consequences  that  might  arise  from 
these  irregularities ;  and  in  the  necessary  exertion 
of  thia  authority,  one  Constantine,  a  shoe-maker> 
being  apprehended  for  encouraging  the  populace 
to  esqxMise  the  cause  of  Northampton,  was  imme* 
^lately  carried  before  the  magistrates  at  Guildhall, 
where  lie  was  tried  and  convicted,  partly  on  his  own 
confession,  and  partly  on  the  evidence  of  others,  and 
beheaded  soop  afterwards. 

About  the  same  time  Northampton  was  impeached 
byiiis  own  chaplain,  of  being  the  principal  actor  in 
the  late  sedition,  and  of  conspiring  against  the  king 
mxd  government ;  and  being  carried  beibre  a  con- 
vention of  the  nobility  at  Reading,  he  ^as  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  all  his  effects  to  be 
confiscated,  torthe  king's  u^;  which  sentence  was 

carried 
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carried  into  execution  by  hi»  impfriscwinent  ib  tjbe 
castle  of  Tintagel  la  Comwaii. 

About  this  time  King  Riehard  11.^  fixed  die 
prices  of  ivine,  by  retail,  as  follows :  Rh^vah,  Ga^ 
cogne  and  Spanish  wines,  at  sixpence  pergaUon,  in 
London  and  other  towns ;  and  when  .sent  into  the 
country  for  sale,  the  price  not  to  be  raised  above 
one  halfpenny  per  gallon  for  every  fii^y  miies^  land 
carriage. 

According  to  Thomas  Wabingham,  in  the  year. 
1333,  the  Londoners  again  invaded  the  .diacipUne  of 
the  dnipch,  by  taking  the  punishment  of  fomica* 
tion  and  adultery  into  their  own  hands;  to  which 
the  magistrates  said  they  were  forced  by'  the  negli* 
^ence  and  partiality  of  the  clergy  and  spiritual  courts, 
who  connived  at  licentiousness  for  a  bribe ;  where* 
fore,  they  said,  they  would  themselves  purge  their 
city  from  such  iilthiness,  lest,  through  God's  ven»> 
geance,  either  the  pestilence  or  sword  should  happen 
to  them,  or  that  the  earth  should  swallow  them. 

In  the  same  year,  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
mayor,  at  a  great  meeting  of  the  commons,  or  comr- 
mon-hall,  setting  forth  that  Jor  want  of  sufident 
persons  chosen^  divers  things  were  passed  in  com- 
mon-council, more  by  clamour  than  reason.  To 
remedy  this  grievance  for  the  future,  several  articles 
were  proposed  to  be  tried,  and  if  found  useful  and 
necessaiy,  to  be  confirmed :  one  of  which  articles 
was,  that  the  common-council  might  consist  of  suf* 
ficient  people ;  and  it  was  determined  that,  for  the 
future,  four  persons  should  be  chosen  out  of  each 
ward,  under  the  inspection  of  the  aldeitnan,  to  re- 
present the  said  ward  in  the  court  of  common- 
council. 

By  this  regulation  the  wards  of  th^  city  became, 
for  me  first  time,  represented  in  the  common  Mun- 

•  Fadm,  Yol.  Vn.  p^  S77. 

VOL.  i.  p  p  cil, 
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ei(,  the  memben  of  lliat  bodjr  having  f^rmefly  bem 
chosen  by  the  mysteries  or  crafts^  TCme  oi  whigb 
«ent  61X9  others  four,  and  others  only  two. 

Having  carried  this  measure  into  effect,  Brem<< 
bre  BMQ^^ed  so,  that  moat^  if  not  all,  the  aiders 
inen  vrere  jtumed  out  by  the  common-council,  and 
new  elections  took  place  in  the  resf^ctive  wards. 
The  first  tetum  begins  thus :  **  Bread«»street«  Do- 
mitttis  Nicholas  Brembre,  Miies  elect  us  est  in  AU, 
dentum.  Watdas  prcedictce^  per  probos  homines 
mmdem  Tttanke  ;**  i.  e.  ^^  Breod^sireet.  Sir  Nicho* 
fas  Brembre^  Knight,  is  chosen  alderman  of  the 
before-named  ward,  by  the  discreet  men  of  the 
^d  ward/'  Which  proceedings  and  elections  were 
confirmed  by  a  warrant  from  the  king,  dated  th^ 
8th  of  March,  at  Westminstert    An.  reg,  7iik>. 

The  new  method  c^chusing  common  council-men 
being  found  more  advantageous  for  the  well-goverp- 
kig  of  the  city,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commoQ- 
coundl,  in  whose  court  the  citizens  had  established 
their  corporation,  and  power  to  enact  what  ahould 
seem  to  them,  in  common^ouncil  assembled,  most 
beneficial  for  their  good  government,  did,  in  the 
said  court,  on  the  31s(  of  July,  in  the  same  year, 
juake  this  regulation  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  the 
coaunon-council,  viz.  That  the^  should  be  ohoseQ 
by  the  wards  fifteen  days  after  St  Goegoiy ;  and 
tiiat  the  inhabitants  should  ohuse  those  who  had 
served  the  year  before,  or  others.  And  further,  thaf 
the  common-council  should  be  asi3embled  once 
9  quarter,  or  oftencr,  to  consult  and  take  care  of  the 
afiaira  of  the  city.  And,  in  the  following  year,  the 
number  being  foupd  inadequate,  it  was  resolvedi 
confirmed,  and  settled,  that  each  ward  should  chuse 
four,  siic,  or  eight,  according  tp  its  extent. 

In  thii.ync  the  citizens  of  Ijondon  lent  the  king 
four  thousand  mc^,.  for  tl^e  ^aecurity  and  repayment 
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of  whicb,  he  gave  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the 
city  an  obligation^  under  the  broad  seaL 

The  interference  of  the  king  in  city  elections  was 
soon  followed,  viz.  in  1385,  by  requiring  the  sheri£b 
to  be  sworn  betbre  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  case,  as  it  appears  in  Madox's  History  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  as  follows :  0 

John  Gysors,  the  mayor,  together  with  diealdeT'* 
nien  and  citizens,  presented  to  'the  treasurer  and 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  Hamon  GodcUeap  and 
William  de  Buddie  for  sheriffe ;  but,  when  required 
by  the  barons  to  take  an  :oath  for  their  good  deporb^ 
ment,  the  mayor  replied,  that  the  persons  presented 
fay  them  to  that  offiqe,  were  not  obtigf&d,  nof  ought 
they,  to  take  an  oath  concerning  the  exercise  of  theit 
office  any  where  but  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  city ;  and  that,  sinoe  the  first  concession 
made  to  the  citizens  of  chusing  the  sheri&  of  Lon- 
don and .  Middlesex,  and  of  discharging  them  at 
pleasure,  it  had  not  been  known  that  ever  any  such 
oath  had  been  taken^  except  once,  when  die  city 
was  seized  in  the  hands  of  Edward  L  Therefore, 
they  prayed,  that  the  said  Hamon  and  William 
might  oe  admitted  to  the  said  office  upon  their  pre* 
sentation,  according  to  custom. 

To  which  it  was  answered,  that  although  it  be-* 
longed  to  the  citizens^  by  virtue  of  their  charters,  to 
chuse  sherifis  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and  to  pre- 
sent them  at  the  Exchequer ;  yet  the  persons  so 
chosen  were  not  exempt  from  taking  the  aforesaid 
oath,  unless  a  particular  exemption  in  tiiat  behalf 
were  granted  by  the  king ;  therefore  the  mayor^  &c. 
were  told  by  the  treasurer  and  barons,  that,  unless 
the  said  Hamon  and  Wil|j[am  took  the  oath,  they 
could  by  no  means  accept  of,  or  admit  them  for 
sherifis,  without  the  king's  special  coxnmand,  although 

they 
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they  did  not  thereby  impeach  or  mak«  void  the  staid 
election  ;  and  that,  if  the  said  persons  should  pre- 
sume to  execute  the' office  of  sjieriffs,  without  being 
sworn  as  aforesaid,  it  would  be  at  their  peril. 

Thifif  mortification  was  not  the  only  one  the  ctti^ns 
ez^perienced  at  this  time,  for  notwithstanding  the 
late  confiriQation  of  their  charters  in  parliament,  the 
constable  of  the  Tower  continued  to  demand  the 
customs  and  profits  annexed  to  his  office  in  the  sixth 
year  of  this  reign ;  a  privilege  so  prejudicial  to  the 
city,  that  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the  king  to  re» 
voke  the  grant ;  but,  instead  of  redress,  they  found 
it  was  confirmed  at  the  request  of  the  ccmstable,  not 
only  b;^  the  king,  but  by  the  parlkment,  as  appears 
by  the  following  record ; 

"  We,  with  the  adviice  and  assent  of  the  prelates 
**  and  other  noblemen  in  our  parliament,  have  graci- 
**  ously  consented  on  our  piut  to  the  aforesaid  sup- 
^^  plication  of  the  constable,  according  to  his  petition. 
"  And  therefore  we  command  you,  that,  on  your 
^^  part,  ye  take  care  that  all  and  singular  the  liberties 
''  and  franchises  belonging  to  our  said  Tower  be 
^*  published,  proclaimed,  and  pronounced  distincdy 
^*  within  your  city  aforesaid,  and  its  suburbs,  in  such 
"  places  as  shall  be  most  proper :  And  that  we  will, 
**  thiat  our  said  Tower  may  enjoy  and  use  the  liber- 
^^  ties  and  firai^chises  aforesaid,  in  the  form  aforesaid ; 
^  the  liberties  and  firanchises  granted  by  us  to  die 
^^  said  citizens  and  the  commonalty  notwithstanding: 
**  And  that  ye  permit  the  said  constable  to  have  and 
/•  receive,  by  Inmself  or  by  his  servants,  the  rigbls 

and  profits  aforesaid,  belonging  unto  the  said  Tower. 

"  Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  the   twenty- 
"  second  of  November,  in  the  ninth  year  of  our 
"idgn/' 
.  By 
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By  petition  granted  by  the  king  himself  m  parlia- 
ment.    Ei  erat  patens. 

This,  however,  proved  a  boue  of  contention  /or 
several  ages,  till  the  reign  of  Kin^  James  I.  wheff 
the  affair  was  settled  by  his  majesty  in  favour  of 
the  city. 


CHAP-  XVI. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Jin  Invasion  threatened.— The  King*s  Order  for  putting 
the ,  City  in  a  posture  of  defence, — Estallishmlsnt  of 
the  Guild  of  Linen-^lVeavers, — Conspiracy  against  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,*-^ A  Deputation  sent  to  the  King.^^ 
One  of  the  Citizens  makes  a  Reply  to  the  King's  ivasive 

•  Answer. '■^The  Duke  of  Ireland  sent  into  Wales  to  raise 
an  Army.^^Is  Defeated. — The  King  takes  refuge  in  the 
Tower. — Tfie  Baron* s  Manifesto,'— Execution  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Brembre. — Proclamation  for  cleansing  the 
Streets  of  London. — 'A  Merchant  of  London  established 
as  Consul  in  Prussia.— Grand  Tournament  in  Smithfield. 
-^Orphans'  Fund. — Splendour  of  the  Court, — The  City 
Magistrates  suspended  and  fined. — Restored  on  the  pay^ 
ment  of  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  by  the  City. — Riot  in 
Fleet'Street. — The  King's  return  to  London. — Foreign 
Merchants  restrained  in  their  Commerce, — Acts  of 
Parliament  relative  to  cleansing  the  City,  and  to  the 
punishment  and  choice  of  Magistrates. — Farringdon 
divided  into  two  tVdrds. — ^hiota  of  each  IVdrd  to  a 
fifteenth. — Westminster  Hall  completedr^Regulation, 
to  prevent  Frauds  in  malt. — Complaint  of  the  Graziers, 
^^usting  on  London- bridge, —Reception  of  the  new 
Queen. — Blackwell  Hall  purchased.^-^A  Loan  from  the 
City.'^Review  oh  Blackneath, — Farther  Oppressions. — 
The  Duke  of  Laneaster  invited  over.— Richard  sent 
prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

King  Richard  having  permitted  the  strength  of 
the  kingdom  to  quit  it  in  support  of  the  pretensions 
of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  Charles  VI.  of  France  thought  this  a  conve- 
niient  opportunity  to  make  an  attempt  on  £ngland, 
and  accordingly  assembled  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  thirteen  hundred  ships, 
for  this  purpose.    Froisart,  describing  this  mighty 

armament, 
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aAnam^nt,  says,  '*  since  God  created  the  world,  there 
never  had  been  so  many  great  ships  together." 
During  the  alarm  created  by  this-  immense  prepara- 
tion; Uichard,  in  1386,  sent  the  following  wht  to  the 
city  of  London. 

"  The  king  to  his  beloved  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men, and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  London,  sendeth 
health.  Know  ye,  that  as  well  the  walls  and  other 
defences  or  forts  of  the  said  city  be  old  and  weak, 
and,  for  want  of  repair,  are  fallen  down  in  some 
places  ;  as  also  the  ditches  of  the  said  city  are  ex- 
ceedingly filled  with  dirt,  dunghills,  and  other  filth, 
and  with  grass  growing  in  the  same,  n<ft  only  to  the 
evident  danger  of  the  said  city  and  inhabitants  there- 
of (and  chiefly  at  this  present  time  of  war),  but  also 
te  the  manifest  disgrace  and  scandal  of  us  and  the 
whole  city,  &c/* 

And,  for  the  more  effectual  repairing  the  same, 
the  king  impowered  the  mayor  and  citizens  to  take, 
|iot  only  of  merchandize,  but  also  of  all  sorts  of 
victuals  brought  to  the  city,  a  certain  toll  (as  King 
Edward  L  had  done  before,  A.  D.  1276)  for  the 
term  of  ten  years.  Whereupon,  the  citizens  set 
heartily  to  work  about  repairing  the  wall  and  bul- 
warks, cleansing  the  ditch,  and  demolishing  several 
houses,  &c.  adjoining  to  the  walls,  to  prevent  the 
French  from  finding  any  shelter,  should  they  come 
that  way.  But  the  danger  passed  over,  and  the  citi-^ 
j^ens  abandoned  their  works  of  defence. 

In  this  year  the  company  or  guild  of  linen-we»* 
vers,  consisting  of  those  who  had  l)een  brought 
from  the  Netherlands  by  Edward  HI.  were  establish-* 
ed ;  but  they  were  much  molested  by  the  weavers' 
company  of  London,  and  never  arrived  to  any  con-, 
piderable  <^egree  of  success, 

^hoi^t 
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About  this  period  the  king's  favourites,  Robert  to 
Vere,  and  Michael  de  la  Pole,  had  gained  such  an 
ascendancy  over  his  majesty  as  occasioned  great  un- 
easiness between  him  and  his  subjects.  De  Vere 
had  been  created  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  de  la  Pole, 
feari  of  Suffolk,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

These  worthless  minions,  unsatisfied  with  the  ex- 
orbitant degree  of  power  they  possessed,  and  appre- 
hensive that  they  could  not  totally  engross  the  royal 
confidence  during  the  life  of  the  king's  uncle  Tho- 
mas, Duke  of  Gloucester,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  destroy  him,  and  some  other  persons  of  emjnence, 
whom  they  Considered  as*their  enemies. 

In  order  to  carry  this  scheme  into  effectual  execu- 
tion, they  treated  with  Nichcrfas  Exton,  mayor  of 
London,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  to 
invite  the  duke  and  his  friends  to  sup  in  the  city,  at 
the  house  of  Nicholas  Brembre,  the  late  mayor,  who 
was  in  the  secret ;  and,  when  the  glass  had  circulated 
freely,  to  assassinate  them  all; 

The  mayor  heard  their  proposal,  but,  detesting* 
so  foul  a  deed,  he  acquainted  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
of  the  intended  villainy,  by  which  he  was  put  upon 
his  guard  and  the  horrid  project  defeated. 

The  duke,  from  a  principle  of  revenge,  and  to 
spirit  up  the  people  to  lay  their  complaints  against 
the  favourites  before  the  king,  industriously  .propa- 
gated a  report  throughout  the  nation,  that  the 
ministers  intended  to  levy  a  general  poll-tax  of  a 
noble  a-head. 

This  report  produced  the  intended  effect ;  for  thft 
citizens  of  London  immediately  deputed  proper  per- 
sons to  wait  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  request  hira 
to  assume  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
bring  to  justice  ail  its  internal  enemies,  who  had 
burthened  the  people  with  intolerable  taxes,  and 

had 
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This  sohqt^ticm  th^  du)s:e  thovight  prpper  to  de-> 
qline.;  urging,  as  a  re^^n  for  so  doing,  that  it  would 
be.imppssiblq  for  him  to  redress  their  grievance 
while  the  ear  of  ther  kipg  waa^  so  totally  engrossed  by 
his  favourites :  but^he  advised  the  citizens  to  .engage 
the.  other,  cities  apd  towns  to  address  his  majesty 
respeptiv^lv.  beseephi^g  him  to  remedy  their  griev- 
ances; and  he  proqiised jthem  that  he  would, be  suiie 
to  attend  the.  king  on  St.  George's  day  following, 
when  they  should  £i^d  him  aqdhis  brodier  ready  to 
assist;  them. 

At  tbet  time  prefixed,  a  deputation  of  sixty  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  London,  accompanied  by  depuf 
ties  from  many  other  towns  and  cities,'  attended  the 
kine,  who  at  that  time,  resided  at  Windsor.  , 

^Wlien  the  king  \Yad  inforfued  .pf  their  arrival,  he 
would  have  declined  seeing  theo^ ;  but,  through  th^ 
mediation  of  the  Dukes  of  York  an4  Glpupester,  aixd 
the  Eafl  oiF  Salisbury,  he  was  at  length  prevailed  on 
to  gnmit  tb^in  w  ^udienpe. 

As)3oon  as  they  were  introduced » to  the  king,  Sir 
Simon  Sudbury,  in  behalfof  t^hi^  res):,. acquainted  his 
xnv^ea^ty  viridi  &eir  grievances,  and  humbly  intreated 
that  a  parliainent  might, b.e  speedily  summoned^  for 
qEdlinsto.^ii.account  all  such  as  had  misbehaved  in 
the  adminisiption  of  public  afiairs  and  to  substitiate 
in  their  st^eaa  men  of  w:orth  and  probity.. 

To, this  the  king  gave  an  evasive  answer,  sapng, 
their  supplications  were  so.],Qng  th^i;  he  could  not  at 
that  time  consider  tbem^;  but,  desired  they  would 
bring  their  request^at  ,the  ensuing  Michaelmas, 
when  he  would  communicate  them' to  the  paii  La- 
ment that  would  then  be  held  at  Westminster,  and 
wl^t  was  judged  reasonable  should  then  be  granted 
to  Ibem;  but  that  his  9^bjects  should  n^ver  be  his 

\x)Ui'      \^  ^4  masters 
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masters  by  prescribing  to  him ;  for  he  could  not  per« 
ceive  that  either  himself  or  those  about  him  had 
ever  intended  any  thing  else  but  right  and  justice. 

On  this  one  of  the  zealous  deputies  boldly  replied, 
that,  ^^  With  humble  submission  to  his  majesty, 
justice  was  never  less  practised  in  England  than  at 
present ;  and  that,  by  the  subtle  management  of 
cer&in  persons,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come  at 
the  truth  of  things,  seeing  the  ministers  found  it  their 
interest  to  conceal  from  him  the  management  of  l>is 
ofiairs,  as  much  as  possible:  in  consideration  of 
which,  they  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  theit 
interest,  nor  that  of  the  kingdom,  to  wait  the  meet* 
iftg  of  the  parliament,  seeing  a  speedier  remedy 
might  be  applied,  by  calling  to  an  account  those 
jJundereis  who  had  embezzlra  the  public  treasure ; 
and  to  inquire  how  those  immense  sum^,  raised  for 
nine  years  past,  had  been  applied :  and  that  all  those 
who  could  not  discharge  themselves  honourably, 
^uld  stand  to  thejudgtaent  of  parliament/* 

The  king,  surprised  at  this  bold  and  unparalleled 
speech,  turned  to  his  uncles,  his  brother  the  duke  of 
lork,  and  the  nobility,  and  asked  their  opinion,  who 
all  declared,  that  they  could  not  see  any  thing 
unreasonable  in  this  demand  of  the  commonalty 
of  his  realm.  Whereupon,  the  parhament  was 
appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster,  on  the  third  day  of 
May  following,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation. 

To  avoid,  however,  the  consequences  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  the  favourites  prevailed  on 
his  majesty  to  attend  them  to  ftistol,  from  whence 
he  dispatched  the^  Duke  of  Ireland  to  raise  forces 
in  Wales,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  citizens  of  Lon* 
don,  and  his  uncles,  who  were  supported  by  them, 
to  obedience. 

The  Duke  of  Ireland  succeeded  so  well  in  his  em- 
bassy, that  in  a  short  time  he  assembled  fifteen 

%  thousand 
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thousfind  men,  with  whom  he  marchect  towards  the 
metropolis ;  but  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  the  head 
of  a  veiy  considerable  army,  chiefly  Londoners, 
eo^raged  him  at  Oxford,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory. 

When  his  majesty  received  advice  of  the  defeat 
of  his  favourite,  he  resdlved  to  take  up  his  resfidence 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  there  wait  the  issue  of 
this  civil  war.  On  his  approach  near  the  metropoHs, 
he  was  met  by  a  great  number  of  citizens  on  horse- 
back, richly  dressed,  who  escorted  him  to  th^  cathe- 
dral church  of  St..  Paul,  and  thence  to  his  palace  at 
Westminster,  whither  he  was  ^persuaded  to  return, 
from  an  assurance  of  the  citizens  that  their  opposition 
was  not  to  him,  but  to  the  minions  who  had  usurped 
his  confidence. 

The  king  had  not  been  long  at  Westminster  before 
he  received  advice  that  the  army  of  die  barons  were 
on.  their  march  from  Haringaye  (now  Hornsey)  park 
towards  London ;  on  which  his  favourites  prevailed 
on  him  not  to  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens,  but 
to  take  refuge  in  some  place  of  greater  security  to  his 
person.  ^• 

.    His  miyesty,  therefore,  retired  to  the  Tower,  from 
whence  he  issued  a  pixx:lamation,  forbidding  any  per-  - 
son  whatever  firom  supplying  the  forces  of  the  barons 
with  iay  kind  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  provisions,  on 
pain  of  death.  . 

The  confederate  barons,  in  consequence  of  this 
proclamation,  published  the  followjng  manifesto, 
addressed  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of 
London,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
£arls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick. 

"  That  they,   the  lords  above-mentioned,  were, 

,and  always  wpuld  be,  obedient  and  loyal  subjects  to 

the  king ;  yet  that  the  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  should 

not  wonder  at  the  cause  of  their  assembling  in  such 

a  manner: 
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a  manner:  that  they  thought  ffoM  to  let  them  know 
that  it  had  been  ordained  by  the  kidg  in  the  lastpor^ 
liament,  that  certain  iord^,  thereunto  appointed  and 
sworn,  were  to  have  the  governance,  of  the  king's 
council  and  realm,  for  the  honour  and  profit  of  boni^ 
for  the  terra  of  on^  year ;  which  government  had 
been,  and*  was  then  disturbed  and  interhipted  by 
Alexander,  Archbishop  of  York,  Robert  Vere,  Duke 
of  Ireland,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suflfelk, 
Robert  Tresilian,  that  felse  justice,  and  Nichdas 
Brembre  a  false  knight  of  London,  eveiy  one  of 
them  being  traitors  to  the  king  and  kingdom :  who 
felsely  and  traitorously,  by  their  wicked  advices  and 
conduct  of  the  king's  person,  had  carried  him  into 
divers  remote  parts  far  from  his  council,  to  th«  ruin  of 
him  and  his  realm;  and  falsely  counselled  him,  contraiy 
to  their  oaths,  to  do  divers  things  in  disinheritance 
and  dismembering  of  his  crown,  he  being  nigh  to 
lose  his  heritage  beyond  sea,  by  their  means,  to  th6 
great  infemy  and  destruction  of  the  whole  nation; 
and  had  also  wickedly  made  several '  diflferences  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  lords  Of  his  council,  so  as 
some  of  them  were  in  great  fear  and  danger  of  their 
lives  as  they  had  lately  informed  the  king,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Cariterbuiy,  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
-Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Ely,  and*- several .  other 
lords.  Wherefore,  to  redress  these  grievances  and 
to  punish  those  traitors  according  to  law,  they  were 
now  assembled,  requiring  and  charging  the  mayor 
and  citizens,  by  virtue  of  their  allegiance,  that  they 
should  make  proclamation  through  the  whole  city, 
that  this  was  their  true  intent,  and  no  Other ;  and  for 
the  honour,  profit,  and  safety,  of  the  king  and  all  hh 
loyal  subjects,  they  would  be  aiding  and  assisting 
with  all  their  power,  to  the  said  lords;-not  fevouring 
or  aiding  the  said  traitors,  or  any  of  them  as  they ' 
tendered  the  honour  of  God,  the  king  and  the 

kingdom. 
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tungdOtii,  and  th^  safety  of  th^  city ;  afid  lliat  they 
n^lect  not  this  advice,  as  they  desire  to  avoid  die 
dangers  that  may  haippen  in  time  to  come/'  And 
c6nchided  with  ^*  demanding  their  resolution  in 
this  matter  on  the  Friday  following,  the  Idth  of 
November,  1386;'" 

The  citizens  in  general  approved  highly  of  did 
contents  of  this  manfifesto ;  and,  without  delib^ra;^ 
tion,  directed  Nicholas  Exton^  the  mayor,  to  deliver 
the  keys  of  the  city  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and 
likewise  supfdied  the  armv  of  the  barons  with  plenty 
of  provisions  of  every  kind.  '  : 

On  themeetingof  the  parliament,  SirNichdasBrem* 
bre,whowastohavebeenmadeDukedfLondcmifthd  * 
king's  favourites  had  carried  their  point,  was  found 
guil^  of  high-treason,  in  consequence  of  which  h^ 
received  sentence  to  be  hanged,  and  was  accordingly 
executed  at  Tyburn ;  by  which,  and  other  -well- 
timed  acts  of  justice,  th^  king  was  induced  to  mak^ 
such  concessions  to  his  injured  subjects,  as'put  a 
period  to  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war. 

'  In  the  year  13^9,  the  streets  of  London  were  so 
filthy,  that;  by  order  of  the  parliament,  a  proclama- 
tion wis  issued,  ordaimng,  "  that  nb  jyetisoh  whM* 
soever  should  presume  to  lay  any  dung,  girts, 
garbage,  ofials,  or  other  ordure,  in  any  sbreet^  dit^b; 
&c.  upon  the  penalty  of  twenty  pouiids,  *  to  beiW- 
covered  by  an  information  in  chancery."     '  ^  •  •' 

By  this  time  the  English  merchants  trading  to, 
and  resijding  in,  the  ports  of  Prussia,  and  in*  other 
of  the  Hans  towns,  were  become  so  numerous,  and 
their  commerce  so  considerable j  that' King  Rkhatd, 
at  their  request,  confirmed  their  election  of  John 
Bnbys,  a  merchautof  London,  tobe  gtivernbt'of  all 
the  merehants  of  England  in  the  lands,  places,  and 
dominions,  therein  named.    This  office  of  goveniof 
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answered  very  needy  to  the  more  modem  name  of 

In  the  year  1390,  Richard,  being  twenty-two 
jrears  old,  declared  himself  in  council  to  be  of  full 
age  to  asaimie  the  powers  of  royalty ;  whic^  being 
r^ily  admitted  by  the  council,  he^  on  this.occ^ 
sion,  appointed  a  grand  tournament  to  be  held  in 
Sinithfeld,  on  Sunday  after  Michaelmas  day^  Pro- 
clamation being  made  for  this  pvrpoee«  a  ,great 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  Francet 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  came  over  to 
participate  of  that  royal  entertainment. 
.    The  procearion  began  on  Sunday  in  the  afternoon 

'  from  the  Tower,  by  a  grand  cavalcade  of  six^ 
ladies,  richly  dressed,  who,  riding  upon  white 
horses,  led  every  one  her  knight  by  her  side  (all 
armed  and  on  foot)  by  a  chain  of  silver,  their  cpuTBeis 
beinff  led  bejfore  by  as  many  esquires  of  hcmour ;  in 
whidi  manner  they  passed  *  through  Cheapside  to 

^  Smithfield,  where  the  justs  were  to  be  held. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at^  the  appointed  place» 

.  the  knights,  mounted  on  their  horses,  began  the 
townament  by  running  at  one  another  with  their 
lances,  thirty  on  a  side,  the  king  and  queen  looking 
on  frcnn  scaffolds,  made  on  purpose.    And  the  next 

.djiy  the  king,  richly  armed,  justed  himself,  in  the 
piesence  of  the  queen  and  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

In  this  manner  the  justs  continued  for  four  days, 
from  noon  till  night,  and  every  evening  concluded 
with  a  mi^ficent  repast  and  entertainment  of 
music  and  dancing,  in  .which  'the  queen,  her  ladies, 
and  many  of  the  young  nobility,  were  principal  per- 
formers. 

The  first  mention  of  the  orphans'  fund  of  the  cij^,  ff 
London  we  meet  with,is .in  the.year  1 39 1 , in  Knj|[}itoa^8 
Chronicle;  whorelates,  that  agreat dearth  of  gn^visipas 

happening* 
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liqfypening,  the  mayor  took  two  thousand  matks  out 
of  die  orphails'  fund  for  purchasing  of  com  froifi 
beyond  sea  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  and  to  that 
sum  twehty-fouT  aldermen  added  twenty  pounds 
each,  for  the  same  charitable  purpose. 

In  the  following  year  the  city  of  London  feli^  under 
the  displeasure  of  ttie  king  and  his  cOuncH,  under 
pretence  of  certain  misdemeanors  and  transgressions; 
but  the  true  ground  of  the  royal  anger  was  the  refusal 
of  the  citizens  to  advance  the  king  loans  of  money 
to  support  his  enormous  extravagance.  He  is  said 
to  have  maintained  six  thousand  persons  daily  in  his 
palace  ;  in  his  kitchen  alone '  three  hundred,  and  a 
(Hroporticmate  number  in  the  queen's  apartment. 
Others  make  hishoysehold  amount  to  ten  thousand 
persons;  but  all'  authors  agree,  that  he  kept  the 
most  splendid  court  of  any  English  king  siiice  the 
conquest ;  evien  his.  inferior  servants  were  richly  clad, 
so  that  the  infection  of  extravagance  spread  amongst 
the  people,  and,  in  the  end,  brought  on  this  king^s 
ruin.  We  find,  in'  the  Foedera,*  that  Richard  sus^ 
pended  the  magistrates  of  Londop  from  their  offices, 
and  fined  them  in  three  thousand  marks,  and  the 
city  in  so  large  a  sum  as  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds :  yiet, .  in  the  same  year,  he  restored  the 
magistrates,  and  fdi^ve*  both  these  mulcts  on  con- 
dition of  the  city's  paying  him  ten  thousand  pounds 
inlieuof  all  demands;  which  sum  was  actually  paid,  as 
appears  by  that  king's  acquittance  in  the  same  volume. 

The  circumstanfce  which  was  thus  made  use  of 
for  extorting  this  sum  from  the  city,  is  related  by 
Cuxton,  Fabian,  and  others,  as  follows :       ' 

A  baker's  servant  canying  a  basket  of  bread  by 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  house,  in  Fleet-street,  a 
servant-of;  the  bishop's  took  a  loaf  out  of  the  basket, 
and  woumled  the  baker  in  his  attempt  to  recover  iU 

•  Vol.  VII.  p.  795. 
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The  jKi||ulfipe»  jbf^^riAg  the  circumstance,  ^et^noill* 
^ed  ^  j^evengp  tjiis  a^ociou^  robWy  aad  insult,  a^j 
ettem|)^.to  80(^re  the  offender  in  orcleic  to  bring 
bim  to  justice  \  but  his  fellow-servants  resc;uuig 
him,  took  him  into  ,the  bouse,  and  rjefused  to  (l^ver 
hint. up,  though  a  constable  was  sent,, to  depiiand 
hio;^;  which  so  exasperated  tjhe  mqb,  that  they 
threatened  to  set  the  house,  on  ik^,  if  ^e  was  not 
inunediately  produf:6d« 

.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citi^ns,  hearing  of 
this  dangerous  riot,  hastened  to  Fleet-street,  where, 
with  great  persuasion,  they  at  length  prevailed  on 
the  peo[^e  to  disperse,  withcfut  procejediiig  to  any 
f 3f tp^^dinary  acts  of  yicJenc^^  <:  .^' 
i  Tjii^  affair  would  jiave  ended  jhappily  here,  had 
4t  not  been  fcNT  the  Bishop  oifSa]isbu]y,  who,  ii^stead 
ofch^tizinghis  sep^nt  for  so  unjustifiabie  a  pro- 
ceedings immediately  went  to  the  king,  and  made 
^lie^yycoo^plaints  against  the  citizens,  telliiig ,  him, 
it  was  not  only  the  highest  indignity  offered  to  the 
cl^ur^l)^  but  it  would  likewise  endanger  the.  state,  if 
the  citizens  were  peripitted  to  go  on  with  impunity. 
Biq^iard  gladly  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to 
proceed  against  the  citizens  in  the  nianner  stated 
abpviE;,  sMcid  he  also  removed  the  courts  of  justice  to 
Yoi^i  to  which,  city  he  and  the  principal  npbiijty 
wi^d^rew.    . 

.  At  }epgth,  having  shown  the  citizens  the  neqessity 
of  at.l^ast  a  temporary  compliance  with  his  will,,  l^e 
'f»ig9ified  his  intention  o£  returning.        ' 

:  Qn  his.  arrival  at  Shejen,  he  was.  met  by  four  hun- 
dired  citizens  on  horseback,  richly  dressed  in  one 
^9^  of  apparel,  with  the  recorder  at  their  head,  who, 
in^n  ingenious  speech,  humbly,  begged  pardoa^fqr 
jpast  offence,  and  earnestly  ]^treated  his  jx^est;;^, 
that  he  would  be  gi;a|C)Ously  pleased  to  honour  his 
chamber  of  London  with  his  presence,  which  he 
wU  condescending 
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condescending  to,  they  attended  him  to  St.  George^S 
church,  in  Southwark,  where  he  was  received  by 
a  solemn  procession  of  the  clergy  and  five  hundred 
boys,  in  surplices,  with  the  Bishop  of  London  at 
their  head.  Whence  he  proceeded  to  London* 
bridge,  where  he  was  presented  with  a  stately 
courser,  richly  trapped  with  a  golden  brocade,  and 
his  queen  with  a  stately  white  pad,  with  a  very  rich 
furniture.  Never  was  the  city  so  richly  embellished 
as  on  this  occasion;  for  the  citizens  of  all  ranks 
strove  to  outvie  each  other,  for  the  honour  and 
entertainment  of  their  reconciled  sovereign ;  and  all 
the  streets,  through  which  the  cavalcade  passed, 
were  lined  by  the  city  companies  in  their  formali- 
ties ;  the  conduits  all  the  while  running  with 
variety  of  wines,  and  the  populace  with  loud  accla- 
mations incessantly  crying.  King  Richard  forever. 

At  the  standard  in  Cheapside  Mras  erected  a 
'j^try  magnificent  pageant,  whereon  was  placed 
a  boy  in  white  apparel,  representing  an  angel,  who, 
upon  the  king's  approach,  presented  him  with 
wine  in  i  golden  cup,  and  put  on  his  head  a  rich 
crotwn  of  gold,  most  curiously  garnished  with  a 
variety  of  precious  stones  and  pearls  of  an  inestima- 
ble value,  and  likewise  another  on  the  head  of  the 
queen.  And  thence  riding  to  St.  Paul's  church,  he 
made  an  offering.  After  which,  he  was  conducted 
tohispa.lace  of  Westminster,  by  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  sherifis,'  who,  the  day  after,  presented 
Richard  with  two  gilt  silver  basons,  and  in  each  of 
them  a  thousand  nobles  of  gold^  together  with  a 
curious  picture  of  the  Trinity,  valudd  at  eight  hun- 
dred pounds.  They  also  presented  him  with  a 
silver  tablet  for  an  altar,  gilt  with  gold,  with  the 
story  of  St.  Edmund  the  confessor,  worth  one 
thousand  marks,  besides*  other  gifts  of  great 
value. 

VOL.  I,  RT  Ii> 
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r  In  return  fqr  tlie^e  o^tly  j^tpents^  Richi^i  lo 
gmtify  the  Qit^  ip  their  constant  ilUjudged)  averaioQ 
%»  j^iirchaot-str^ngeis,  repealed  their  chief  privi-- 
Iflge^,  depriving  them  of  the  liberty  of  selliag  aay 
kind  of  merchimdi^,  except  provi&ians,  which  they 
were  Bot  to  sell  by  retaiU,  but  by  wholesale  only;  and 
ihnt  to  English  subjects. 

The  parUament,  which  now  was  held  at  WiQ<:he8« 
ter,  enact^,  ^^  That  all  the  filth  of  a  certain  lay-sCaU 
upoi^  the  bank  of  the  river  Thames  be  forthwith  re- 
moved ;  and)  for  preventing  t^ie  like  for  the  future* 
the  butchers  of  London  werej  before  the  ensuing 
^ter^  to  eiect  a  house  or  houses,  in  a  proper 
places  fit  for  the  reception  of  all  their  orduse« 
whepce  it  was  to  be  carried  in  boats  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sajd  river,  and  there  tobe  thrown  in  at  the 
turn  of  the  tide  at  high  water ;  and  that  no  person 
whatsoever  should  presume  to  throw  any  nnick, 
rubbish,  lay^tage,  or  other  ordure,  in  at  the  fides  qf 
the  Thames,  or  lay  any  filth  or  nastiness  oiwtho 
.  h&uks  9f  the  same,  between  the  Palace  of  \^6t« 
i^inster  and  the  Tower  of  London,  upon  the  pemijity 
cyf  ten  pounds.^\  It  was  also  enacted,  for  thea^ 
qurity  of  tl\e  city  liberties  against  future  atten^iti!  of 
a  pQuri,  '*  That  it  w^  not  the  king'9  meaning  <ir 
intent,  im  th^meanii\g  of  the  statute  made  in  the 
^8th  of  Edw^  1(1.  that  the  mayor,  aldennen,  wA 
s.berifi6  of  London,  that  have  been,  now  are,  or 
hereafter  shall  be,  should  incur  the  penalty  ocHtr 
^ined  in  the  said  statute,  for  any  erroneotus  j«|dg^ 
ment  given,  or  to  be  given,  in  the  said  city."  How- 
evt^,  this  parliwient  left  them  answerable  for  all 
(J^fecta  r^pectiqg  the  government  of  the  city.  It 
was  further  enacted,  hy  the  authority  aforesaid^ 
'^  Ths^tt  from  thenceforward,  the  aldermen  of  the 
ci^  sho|Li)d  pot  be- chpsefl  annually,  but  remain  in 
tlieir  o^ces  during  their  good  behaviour.    Atid^ 

that 
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^lat  the  great  ward  of  FftrringdOfn  should  b^  divideil 
into  two  waidd^  and  have  two  aldertnen/^  • 

Tbi6  pariiftment  likewise  ofdained  what  piopoiticMdr 
the  said  wards  shouM  pay  towards  raising  a  tsOL 
ealled  a  ftfteenth;  whereby,  it  app^8i8  that  the 
BtJLlm  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  by  tiie  resftec-^ 
tive  wardS)  were  as  follows : 

The  ward  of  Cheap 

'The  WftfdofVidtry 

The  ward  of  Queetihithe 

The  ward  of  Baynard  castle 

The  ward  of  Coidwainer's-stpeet 

The  ward  of  Bread^treet 

The  ward  of  Farringdon  without 

The  iMwd  df  FaningdoA  within      - 

The  ward  of  Aldrychgate 

The  Ward  of  Cripfiegate 

Th€(  Ward  of  Cripprfegate  without 

The  watd  df  Bfetssyngshawe 

The  watd  of  Coleman-street 

The  ward  of  Walbrook 

The  Wairti  of  Oowgate        -     "  - 

The  #ard  of  Brydge 

The  ward  of  Byllingsgate 

The  ward  of  the  Tower 

The  ward  of  Portsokeri^ 

The  ward  of  Aldgate 

The  ward  of  Lime-street 

The  ward  of  Bishopsgate     - 

The  watd  of  ftoad-atreet 

Tlic  ward  of  Comhill 

The  ward  of  Langbome 

The  ward  of  Candlewick-street 

About  thii^  time  Richard  li.  finished  the  rebuild- 
ii^  of  ihe  present  great  and  noble  haU  at  his  palace 

of 
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of  Westcmnster,  by  which  stately .  edifice,  sooie 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  tasteof  this  age  in 
architecture,  aa  well  as  .of  Richard^s  great  magni- 
ficence. 

The  next  parliament,  A.  D.  139.4i  empowered  the 
mayor  of  London  to  search  all. malt  brought  to. the 
city,  to  prevent  the  great  frauds  of  the  country 
maltsters ;  so  that  the  buyer  might  have  eight 
bushels  of  clean  malt  to  the  quarter. 

On  the  other  side  we  read,  that  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  weje  ordered  to  attend^  the  council,  and 
miswet  to  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  country 
graziers  coming  to  Smithfield  maiiiet,  who  accused 
Sie  city  officers  of  extorting  from  them  every  third 
beast  brought  by  them  to  th^t:  market.  But  it  does 
jaot  appear  that  they  vfexe  m.  any  wise  punished  for 
§o  doing. 

Stow,  in  his  Survey,  says,  that  in  the  year  139^, 
on  St.  Geoi^e's  day,  th?re  was  a  great  justing  on 
JLondouibridge,  betwixt  l)a.vid,  Earl  of  Crawford,  of 
Scc^and,  and  Lord  Wells  of  England ;  in  which 
Lord  Wells  was,  at  the  third  course,  borne ,  out  of 
the  saddle,  *^  which  hystorie  proveth,  that  at  that 
time  the  bridge  being  coapcd  on  either  side  was 
not  replenished  witli  houses  builded  thereupon,  as 
.since  it  hath  bcene,  and  now  js." 

Queen  Anne  having  died  without  issue,  Richard 
'was  advised  to  engage  in  a  second  marriage;,  and,  the 
council  having  proposed  Isabella,  eldest  dtughter  of 
the  King  of  f^rance,  a  negotiation  was  inunediately 
entered  into,  which  being  shortly  concluded,  the 
ryoung  princess,  then  in  the  eighth  year  ,qf  her  age, 
was  espoused  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
Richard^s  proxy. 

The  summer  of  1396  was  spent  in  making  mag- 
itificent  preparations  for  Richard^s  journey  to  France, 
whose  design  ^vas,  u^der  pretence  of  going  there 

to 
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to  wed  his  queen  in  person,  to  take  the  6ppoitunity 
of  concerting  measures  with  her  &the^  for  overcome 
ing  the  opposition  of  his  nobles,  which  began  to 
assume  a  menacing  appearance. 

Previous  to  the  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  at 
Calsps  on  the  first  of  November,  the  two  kings  had 
a  meeting  between  Aidres  and  Calais,  where  every 
thing  was  settled  to  their  mutual  satisikction. 

Five  days  after,  the  ceremony  the  roy^I  couple 
set  sail  for  England,  wliich  they  reached  in  perfect 
safety. 

The  Mayor  of  London,  being  informed  that  the 
king  was  arrived  at  Dover  with  his  young  consort, 
went  to  Blackheath  to  meet  them^.  attended  by  the 
alderaien,  and  a  number  of  the  principal  citizens, 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  dressed  in  an  uniform 
cloathing,  each  of  4hem  having  on  th^ir  sleeves 
a  symbol  of  their  respective  mysteries,  richly  em- 
broidered. 

The  reccnrder  having  addressed  their  msyesties,  in 
the  name  of  the  citizens,  with  compliments  of  con- 
gratulation, the  royal  pair  were  conducted  to  the 
palace  at  Kennington ;  from  whence  the  little  queen 
(as  she  was  called)  was  carried  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, with  great  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  on  which 
occasion,  the  spectators  were  so  numemus,  that  nine 
people  lost  their  fives  on  London-bridge.  The  next 
day  her  majesty  was  conducted  to  the  king's 
paiac^,  and  wa^  crowned  at  Westminster,  the  7th  of 
January,  1397. 

Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
upon  his  visitation  at  London,  in  the  year  1397 i 
revived,  the  old  constitution  for  the  inhabitants  of 
their  respective  parishes  within  the  city,  to  pay  to 
their  rectoV  one  penny  in  the  pound,  out  of  the  rent 
of  ;their  houses,  in  lieu  of  tythes,  as  had  been  ordain«- 
ed  by  Simon  Niger,  formerly  Bishop  of  London. 

This 
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This  year  the  mayor  atid  commdnaTty  of  Londod 
purchased  the-house  called  ^Biackwell-hall,  and  cohj 
verted  it  into  a  market*^hou9e  for  the  sale  df  WMllen 
cloth  ;  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  used  eve*rslncc?. 

We  learn  from  the  Foedera,*  that,  in  this  year, 
.  Richard  had  again  recourse  to  his  former  method 
of  taking  loans  from  his  nobility,  gentty,  clergy, 
and  towns.  The  sum  thus  procured  from  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  of  London, 
amounted,  on  this  occasion,  to  tea  thousand 
marks.  He  also  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the- 
strength  of  the  city  in  case  of  new  troubtes^  of 
which  he  was  apprehensive,  ordered  the  dtis^nA 
to  be  mustered  on  Blackheath,  where  ho  reviewed 
them,  and  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  tft 
their  numerous  and  formidaUe  appearance. 

In  the  year  1398  the  citizen*  of  London  petition- 
ed the  king  to  take  oft'  the  heavy  taxes  that  had 
been  imposed  for  the  support  of  the  i^tt  with 
Frai^ce  ;  and,  as  a  connexion  was  now  formed  Mith 
that  kingdom,  that  no  treaty  might  take  jrface  for 
the  restitution  of  Calais. 

The  king  was  so  irritated. at  thi^  fipeedoin  taken 
by  the  Londoners,  that  he  compelled  many  of  &ie 
inost  eminent  citizens  to  sign  and  seal  a  number  of 
blank  papers,  which  were  afterwards  fiUed  up  with 
such  sums  as  the  ministry  thought  proper  toappc^ftt. 

By  these,  and  other  oppressive  measures,  Richstrd 
became,  at  la3t,  so  universally  odious  to  his 
subjects,  that  Henry,  son  of  John  of  Gautit^  late 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  grandson  to  Edward  IlL 
was,  by  the  principal  nobility  and  citizens,  inifited 
from  France,  where  he  was  then  an  exile,  to  come 
over  and  deliver  the  nation  from  slavery. 

The  duke  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  set 
sail,  and  landmg  at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire,  was 
*  Vol.  VUI.  p.  9. 

quickly 
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quickly  joined  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  those 
parts,  and  by  persons  of  all  ranks  on  his  tnarcb 
southward  ;  so  that  his  army,  in  a  few  days,  increas- 
ed to  sixty  thousand  men.  VV'ith  these  he  hastened 
to  London;  wisely  concluding,  if  the  capital 
should  declare  for  him,  he  would  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  king  or  his  adherents.  The 
citizens  received  their  deliverer  with  open  gates, 
he^arts,  and  hands  (supplying  bis  army  with  a 
superfluity  of  all  sorts  of  provisions),  expressing 
their  joy  with  magnificent  shews,^  solemn  pro- 
cessions  of  the  clergy,  and  loud  acclamations  of  the 
people. 

The  duke,  having  his  interest  greatly  strengtb- 
eaed  by  the  accession  of  this  potent  and  opulent 
city,  thought  he  might  safely  march  thence  to  se- 
cure the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where 
Richard,  soon  after,  arrived  with  his  army  from  the  re- 
duction of  Ireland.  But  the  king,  being  soon  de- 
serted  by  most  of  the  great  men  about  him,  thought 
proper  to  accept  of  the  terms  oflfered  him  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  which  the  earl  solemnly  swore  to  see 
performed  :  nevertheless  he  perfidiously  seized  upon 
the  kiag^s  person,  cartied  him  prisoner  to  Rothland 
Castle,  and  thence  to  that  of  Flint ;  and  there  de- 
livwed  him  to  the  duke,  who  brought  the  king  to 
|/>ndon. 

At  the  duke's  approach  to  London  with  his 
pristmers,  he  was  received  in  great  pomp  by  the 
mayor^  aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  ail  the  several 
companies  in  their  formalities,  with  the  people 
iocessantly  crying,  Long  live  the  good  Duke  of 
LaiK^aster  our  deliverer !  And  the  duke,  having  se- 
cured the  king  in  the  Tower  of  London,  went  to 
Sit,  Pauls  church  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his 
great  success.      ♦ 

CHARXVIL 
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CHAP.    XVIL 

Richard  deposed.-^Henry  IK  crowned  at  Westmimier.^^^ 
Popular  acts  of  ^overnmenL^-^Conspvracy  against 
Henry. — Prompt  assistance  of  the  Citixens  in  crushing 
the  nelellion. — Charter  relating  to  the  Custody  of  the 
Gates ^  the  Customs  of  Markets,  and  trona^e. — Reception 
of  the  Greek  Emperor. --^Guildhall  built.— The  Tun 
converted  into  a  Conduit. — Naval  armament. -^fViUiam 
Sauiree  burnt. — Act  for  sealing  woollen  cloths. — 
Statutes  relating  to  foreign  Merchants. — Contest  be^ 
tween  the  Goldsmiths  and  Cutlers. — The  conservancy 
of  the  Thames  adjudged  in  favour  of  the  City, — Charter 
to  the  Company  of  Mercnant-adventurers. — Dreadful 
Plague. — Affluence  of  IVhitington. — A  Play  at  Skih^ 
ner^sWell.  Tournament  in  Smitkfield.  Henry's  household 
exppiditure. — Riot  in  Eastchiap.'^Cold  Harbour  grant- 
ed  to  the  Prince  ^  Wales. — Another  Martyr  executed 
in  Smithfield. — The  Merchants  of  London  injured  by 
the  Genoese. — Stale  of  foreign  Commerce. — Ten  thou- 
sand Marks  lent  to  the  King, — Early  trade  with  Mo^ 
rocco. — Death  of  Henry  IF. — His  body  throiun  into  the 
Thames. 

When  Henry  had  thus  got  Richard  into  his 
power,  his  next  care  was  to  take  such  steps  as 
should  procure  him  the  crOwn^to  which  he  was  not 
entitled  even  in  the  event  of  Richard  s  death.  For 
this  purpose  many  consultations  were  held  among 
his  friends,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
Richard  must  be  deposed,  and  this,  considering  the 
dislike  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  to  him,  was  no  dif* 
iicuit  task.  It  was  at  length  resolved  to  submit 
liehry's  pretensions  to  the  decision  of  parliament ; 
and  bdng  backed  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  without  doors,  and  a  numerous  party  within, 
there  can  be  no  surprise  at  their  success.  Accord- 
3 .      ' .  ingly, 
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jngly,  in  a  parliament  assembled  in  Richard's 
name,  a  writing  under  his  hand  was  produced,  by 
which  hecQnfei^ed  himself  unworthy  of  the  crown ! 
upon  this,  he  was  formally  deposed  by  them,  an.d 
Heniy  declared  king. 

His  coronation  took  place  at  Westminster,  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1399;  after  which  a  splendid 
entertainment  was  provided  in  Westminster«hall,  at 
which  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  their  formali^es^ 
were  admitted  to  their  seats  next  the  sideboard,  in 
right  of  the  office  of  Chief  Butler  of  £ngland.     . 

The  parliament  meeting  the  day  after  the  corona^ 
tion,  several  good  laws  were  passed  in  favour  of  the 
city  of  London ;  and  the  king  gave  orders  that  all 
the  blank  papers  which  had  been  extorted  from  the 
citizens  by  Richard  IL  should  be  burnt  at  the 
Standiffd  in  Cheapside. 

The  same  parliament  repealed  an  act  passed  in 
the  27th  year  of  King  Edward  III.  by  which  it  had 
been  ordained,  that,  ^^  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
sheri&  of  London,  in  default  of  the  good  govern- 
ment of  Hhe  city,  were  to  be  tried  as  delinquents, 
by  a  foreign  inquest,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  countied 
of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  Hertfordshire,  Buckingh^m-^ 
shire,  and  Bekkshire ;  and  who,  upon  being  found  . 
guilty,  were  to  pay  a  thousand  marks  for  the  first 
default,  two  thousand  for  the  second,  and  for  the 
third,  to  forfeit  the  franchises  of  the  city  to  the 
king.^' 

It  was  also  enacted,  that  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don should  have  the  same  liberty  of  packing  their 
cloths  as  foreign  merchants  had  within  the  city ;  and 
alifishemnen,  in  amity  with  the  kinff,  as  well  foreign 
as  domestic,  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  retailing 
dieir  fish  in  the  city,  to  all  persons  whatsoever,  ex- 
clusive of  fishmongers. 

VOL.  I.  s  s  This, 
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This,  and  other  popialsr  ^ctsaf  govemii0M>  en- 
deaied  tlie  aew  kine  to  his  sul^jects  in  genwrad:,  and 
the  citizeas  of  Loaaon  'm  particukff;  tjie  lattier  of 
whom  SO0A  had  an  opportunity  of  tefitifying  ib<fir 
gratitude  for  the  favours  received,  aa  will  appear  by 
the  following  circunsHstance. 

Sevcilral  of  the  principal  noblemen,  who  hid  been 
disgusted  at  the  deposition  of  Richard  U.  having 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  kine ;  his 
in£yes^  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it  than  he  hasten* 
ed  to  London ;  and,  acquainting  the  mayor  with 
the  circumstance,  commanded  him  to  raise  the  citi- 
zens, which  was  obeyed  with  such  expedition,  that, 
m  a  very  short  tino^e,  six  thousand  of  the  Londoners 
were  assembled,  completely  armed,  and  ready  to 
march  at  the  command  of  his  majesty. 

The  king,  having  been  inform^  that  the  conspiiar 
tors  had  been  at  Windsor,  with  an  intent  to  surprise 
him  there,  marched  from  London  at  the  head 
of  the  citizens,  and  as  many  auxiliaiy  foffces  aa, 
made  his  army  twenty  thousand,  to  Hounslow 
Heath)  where  he  waited  the  approach  of  the  lebeb. 

The  af^piearance  ,of  the  royal  army  slmck  such  a 
t^oror  in  the  rebels,  that  they  immediately  retired; 
audi  the  Duke  of  Surrey  and  Earl  of  Salisbury, twoof 
the  principal  iB&urgente,  being  takei>  at  Cirences- 
ter,, the  army  waa  dbi^rsed ;  and  the  vest  of  the 
ring-leadess  beiag  so^i  made  prisoners,  wete  tiied^ 
condemned,  and  executed  ;  by  which  the  rebeHioa 
waa  totally  suppressed. 

Henry  was  so  well  satiafied  with  tile  tmdy  as^ 
^sistai)ce  of  the  citizens  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was 
determined  to  give  them  some  testimony  of  his 
graiitttde :  he  therefore  granted  them  a  charter,^da»ed 
the  24th  of  May,  in  the  fiiat  year  of  his  Dei^  wliere- 
in  is  contained  the  following  clause :         . 

"And 
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*^  And  moreover^  of  our  ample  grace,  we  have 
granted  for  us  and  our  heirs^  as  muck  as  in  us  is^  to 
tke  ^ome  citizens,  theii*  heirs  and  suocessorsi  as 
aforesaid,  diat  they  shall  h^ve  the  custody,  as  waU 
of  the  ^tes  of  Newgate  and  Ludgate,  as  all  other 
the  gates  aqd  posterns  of  the  same  city;  ^ind  also 
the  office  of  gathering  of  the  tolls  jand  customs  in 
Cheap  and  BiiUngsgate  sM^d  SBaithjfield>  there  right* 
fuUy  to  l^e  taken  and  accustomed ;  and  also  the 
troDv^e,  that  i^  t6  say,  the  weighing  of.  lead^  wax^ 
pepper,  alum,  madder,  and  other-Jike  wares^  with- 
in the  said  city  for  ever/* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1400,  Emanuel 
Pale&ologus,  the  Grecian  &nperor,af  rived  in  Eaigland, 
to  solicit  suecouiB  against  Bajazet^  -  Emperor  of  the 
Turks.  He  was  met  by  the  king  and  nobility  in 
great  state  at  Blackheath,  who  conducted  him  to 
hcmdon ;  where  he  was  received  ^  by  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  citizens^  in  a  very  pompous 
jnannen 

Stow  says,  "  Th<Hnas  Knoles,  grocer,  mayors, 
1400,  with  his  brethren  liie  aldermen,  began  to  new 
build  the  Guildhall,  in  London;  and,  instead  of 
an  olde  litde  cottage  in  Alderman-berie  street, 
juade  a  faire  and  goodly  house,  more  n^are  unto  St. 
Laurence  church,  in  the  Juried* 

la  the  year  1401  the  citizens  of  London  con  vert- 
ed the  prison  called  the  Tun,in  Comhill,  into  a  con- 
duit, for  the  re<^eption  of  water  which  was  brought 
in  leaden  pipes  from  Tyburn :  and  on  the  side  of 
this  conduit,  they  erected  a  cage,  with  a  pair  of 
stocks  over  it  for  the  punishment  of  night-walkers  ; 
together  with  a  pillory,  in  which  dishonest  millers 
and  bakers  were  exposed  to  the  scorn  cff  the  public. , 
It  does  not  appear  whether  this  conduit  was  supplied 
from  the  same  springs  as  those  spoken  of  under  the 
years   1237  and  128i;  or  whether  it  was  made 

necessary 
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necessaiy  by  another  supply  of  water  from  a  di{^ 
ferent  part  of  this  manor. 

In  the  Foedera,  vol.  VIII.  p.  172,  is  an  (Mtler  to 
arm  against  the  French,  who  were  making  preparati* 
ons  to  assist  the  Welch.  It  is  dated  January  I  Ithi 
1401  :  and  among  other  things  it  directs  certain 
great  towns  to  fit  out  barges  and  balingers  for  sea 
service.  From  the  record  we  learn  that  the^  vessels 
excelled  all  other  kinds  of  ships  in  time  of  war,  for 
tfie  guard  of  the  seas,  and  of  merchandize,  but  their 
precise  nature  is  not  now  known.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  fitting  them  out  was  very  expen- 
sive at  that  time,  since  two,  three,  or  even  four 
towns  in  land  as  well  as  seaport,  are  in  many  instan* 
cesordered'to  provide  one  in  common ;  nor  is  anycity 
or  town  ordered  to  find  more  than  one,  London  ex- 
cepted, which  was  to  furnish  one  of  each  sort. 

In  page  178,  of  the  same  volume,  is  an  order, 
dated  at  Westminster,  February  96th,  1401,  to  the 
mayor  of  London,  for  burning  William  Sautree,  a  he- 
retic under  sentence  of  death.  The  doctrines  of 
WickliflF  had  spread  greatly  about  this  time,  not- 
withstanding a  very  vigorous  opposition  from  the 
clergy,  who,  however,  were  unable  to  prevail  on  the 
parliament  to  concur  in  the  persecution  of  his  fol- 
lowers. But  Henry,  having  but  a  dubious  title, 
and,  for  that  reason,  courting  the  clergy,  who,  he 
knew,  had  great  power  to  support  him,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  procured  for  burning  of  obstinate 
heretics,  as  the  Wickliffltes,  or  LoUa^s,  were  con- 
strued  to  be^  Accordingly  this  unhappy  man,  who 
had  been  parish  priest  of  St.  Osyth,  in  London,  for- 
merly in  Syth  Lane,  was  selected  to  he  the  first  vic- 
tim of  persecution  for  conscience-sake  in  England ; 
and,  so  eager  were  the  clergy  in  using  this  diabolical 
instrument  of  conviction  to  unfixed  minds,  that, 
without  waiting  ^r  the  promulgation  of  the  act  of 

parliament. 
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pteliament,  they  proceeded  to  tty,  condemn,  and 
execute  their  devoted  object.  This  bloody  slatuto 
was  not  repealed  until  1677* 

A  statute  passed  in  1403  directs  a  seal  of  lead 
to  be  affi)ced  to  all  woollen  cloths  made  in  London  . 
and  its  suburbs,  for  preventing^  frauds  in  the  sale  of 
them.  We  may.obsierve  that,  in  those  times  the 
clothing  trade  viras  very  much  carried  on  in  and  near 
London ;  but  the  prices  of  provisions,  labour,  &c. 
increasing  with  the  increase  of  our  commerce,  the 
clothiers,  for  cheapness,  removed  first  into  the  coun* 
ties  adjacent  to  London,  as  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex, 
Berkshire,  Oxfordshire  &c.  and  in  process  of  time, 
to  a  still  greater  distance,  viz,  into  the  counties  of 
Dorset^  Wilts,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
York,&c. 

Wherever  luxury  increases  there  will  naturally  be 
an  increase  of  the  importation  of  foreign  merchan- 
dize. That  this  -was  the  case  in  Heniy^s  unsettled 
reign  is  evident  fi-om  the  many  laws  passed  for  regu« 
lating  the  conduct  of  foreign  merchants,  who  w  ere 
then  the  principal  importers  of  forei^  luxuries* 
Among  other  coercive  statutes  passed  m  1403  was 
one  to  ccmipel  foreigners  to  sell  their  commodities 
in  three  months  ^er  landing  them;  but  it  was 
scarcely  made  a  law  until  its  impolicy  becaipe  so 
obvious,  that  it  was  repealed  in  the  following  year, 
^'  saving  always  the  franchises  and  immunities  of  the 
city  of  iiondon.'^  These,  however,  were  also  doomed 
lo  give  way  before  the  powerful  influence  of  com- 
merce,  for  we  find  that  in  the  same  year,  the  Italian 
merchants  of  Genoa,  obtained  from  parliament  a 
grant  of  the  privilege  of  bringing  their  merchandize 
to  London,  through  the  port  of  Southampton,  with- 
out paying  scavage  to  the  city;  and  instefid  of  being 
obliged  tft  employ  city  fiictors  or  brokers  in  the  sale 

and 
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and  purchaa^  of  gcodft,  they  ware  ^  nablM  to  tcennct 
busintess  fi3r  themselves,  and  In  all  acttoiiK  ctf  tiebt 
were  to  be  tried  before  tie  kiikg?ft  oouCacil,  mayor,  or 
aldermen  of  London,  adcording  to  liie  l&ivs  Of  Aier- . 
chants,  and  not  by  mquest 

In  the  year  1405  axx>nds8t  happened  between  the 
companies  of  goldsmidia  and  cut£eis,  with  ^egasd  to 
certain' privileges,  claimed  by  the  former,  of  inapitet* 
ing  all  the  gold  and  si(ver  work  made  by  the  latter. 
At  length  the  goldimitbs  a^ipealed  to  the  parliament^ 
and  by  the  authorityof  the  kk^  die  afiair waa re- 
ferred to  'the  mayor  of  London,  who  having  carefaUy 
examined  into  the  afl^r,  .reported,  that  according  to 
the  ancient  immunities  of  die  city,  the  cutlers  had  ti 
right  to  work  in  gold  aikl  silver ;  but  that  all  tiiin|;B 
made  by  them  were  to  be  assayed  by  the  goldftmitm: 
wirereupon  the  goldsmiths'  charter  was  confirm- 
ed by  pariiament,  and  additional  privileges  were 
igranted. 

The  encroachments  noade  on  the  river  Thames, 
by  a  great  number  of  wears  etected  between  Staines 
and  the  river  Medivay,  by  the  fishermen  and  otheiB> 
being  of  great  detriment  to  the  fishery  and  naviga* 
tion  of  the  said  river  Thames,  Sir  John  Woodcock, 
mayor,  and  conservator  of  the  said  rivec,  ordered  the 
«aid  wears  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  nets  that  wew 
seized  and  forfeited  to  be  burnt :  for  which,  Thomas 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  claiming  a 
property  in  the  said  river,  brought  their  •actions, 
which  was  adjudged  in  favour  of  the  city  charter  for 
the  conservancy  of  the  river  Thames. 

In  1406  King  Henry  acquainted  the  mayor  and 
sheriflfe  of  London,  "  that  it  had  been  agreed  ih  the 
{present  parliament,  that  the'  merchants  of  our  king- 
dom shall  have  the  guard  of  the  seas,  from  May  this 
year,  till  Michaelmas  (rf  the  following,  year/* 

In 
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}ft  this  year  the  English  company  of  meiighant- 
adventurers,  then  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bibtherhood  of  St.  Thomas  a^  Becket,  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  king.  This  charter,  however,  gave 
them  no  exclusive  powers,  but  merely  authority  for 
the  regulation  of  their  own  concerns,  and  to  chuse 
agovCTnor.  Yet  this  charter  had  a  proviso,  that 
any  man  paying- the  kaunee,  or  freedom  fine  of  an 
old  noble,  about  eighteen  shillings  of  modern  money, 
might  freely  eonsort  and  trade  with  them. 

A  most  dreadflil  plague  broke  out  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  in  the  year  1407,  which  raged 
to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  destroy  thirty  thoustod  of 
tJie  inhabitants  in  a  very  short  time  ;  which  con- 
^derabiy  lessening  the  consumption  of  bread,  re- 
duced the  price  of  wheat  to  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence the  quarter. 

Money  growing mwe  plentiful,  because  commerce 
daily,  though  imperceptibly,  increased,  we  now 
find  King  Henry  was  able  to  borrow  more  consider- 
able sums  of  the  merchants  than  of  the  clergy,  or 
nobility,  which  could  not  be  done  in  former  reigns. 
Thus,  in  negotiating  a  loan  for  paying  the  garrison  of 
Cidttis,  it  appears,  from  the  Foedera,*  that  while  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  could  only  advance  one  hundred 
marks;  the  celebrated  Whittington,  of  whom  so 
rmny  vulgar,  traditional,  and  improbable  stories 
are  teld,  lent  a  thousand  pounds.  He  also 
rebuilt  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  the  Hbrary  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  part  of  St.  Bartholomews  Hospital,  and 
a  ccMege  of  priests  in  the  street,  now  called  College- 
hilf. 

In  the  year  1409,  history  informs  us  that  the  com- 
panyof  parish  clerks  of  London  acted  a'play  con- 
cerning* the  creation  of  the  world,  which  they  re- 

•  vfl:  VIII.  p.  ^m- 
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peat^  (eight  dfl^B  successively,  at  SkinnetVw^U^ 
near  Clerkenwell,  with  great  applause. 

From  the  play  the  company  retired  daily  to  Smith- 
field,  where  a  tournament  was  held  bjetween  the 
mai^al  an4  gentlemen  of  Hainault,  and  the  Earl  of 
Somerset  and  several  odier  English  gentlemen ;  in 
which  victory  declared  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
EngUsh,  that  they  all  came  oflF  conquerors  except 
one. 

The  Foedera*  contains  a  declaration  from  the 
king,  that  the  sum  of  six  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  in  the  whole  shall  be  appr(^riated  out  of 
certain  duties  for  the  expense  of  his  household  for 
about  four  months^  out  of  which  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  thirteen  shilUnga  and 
four  pence  is  to  be  out  of  the  subsidy  on  wool  and 
leather,  the  duty  of  three  shillings  per  ton  on  wine» 
and  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  other  merchandize 
received  in  the  port  of^London. 

In  the  year  1410  a  riot  happened  in  this  city,  of 
which  our  historian^  relate  the  following  particulars : 
The  princes  Thomas  and  John,  sons  of  the  king, 
being  at  an  entertainment  in  Eastcheap,  a  dispute 
arose  between  their  highness's  servants  and  some 
others  belonging  to  the  court,  during  which  it  was 
said  that  some  insult  was  offered  to  the  princes. 

The  mayor  being  informed  of  the  riot,  immediately 
repaired  to  the  place,  attended  by  the  aldermen  and 
sheriffs,  who  exerted  themselves  effectually  to  re- 
store the  peace.  But,  notwithstanding  this  spirited 
aud  well  judged  conduct,  the  king  issued  a  writ, 
appointing  commissionei's  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  tumult,  who  summoned  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  sheriffe  before  them  ;  when  the  chief  justice, 
Gascoyne,  advised  them  to  make  submission  to  the 
king,  in  behalf  of  all  the  citizens. 
•  Yol.  Vlir.  p.  Oio. 
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This  they  refused  to  do ;  and,  conscious  of  their 
own  innocence,  vindicated  themselves  with  so  much 
spirit,  and  so  strict  a  regeixd  to  truth,  that  the  king 
appeared  fully  satisfied  with  their  conduct,  and  they 
were  discharged  with  honour. . 

This  year  a  writ  of  privy  seal  was  issued,  by  which 
King  Henry  granted  to  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  magnificent  building  in  Thames-street,  called 
Cold  Herburgh,  or  Cold  Harbour,  probably  so  de<- 
nominated  from  its  bleak  situation  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  The  place  on  which  this  stately  fabric 
then  stood,  is  now  Cold  Harbour-lane,  in  the  ward 
ofDowgate. 

In  the  month  of  March  of  this  year  was  exhibited 
another  instance  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
times.  One  John  Bradby,  alias  Badby,  a  taylor, 
or,  as  some  say,  a  smith,  a  sincere  votary  of  the 
doctrine  inculcated  by  the  celebrated  Wickliff, 
having  been  convicted  before  Thomas  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  of  what  was  then  called  heresy,  was 
sentenced  to  be  burnt  to  death  in  Smithfield/ 

This  unhappy  jnan  was  conveyed  to  the  place  of 
execution  in  a  cask,  and  Henry  Prince  of  Wales, 
being  present  on  the  occasion,  offered  him  a  free 
pardon,  on  condition  of  his  recanting  before  the  fire 
was  kindled.  This  offer  Bradby  rejected ;  on 
which  he  was  tied  to  a  stake,  in  the  cask,  and  the 
fire  being  lighted,  the  flames  soon  reached  his  body, 
which  occasioned  hiscryii%  out  in  a  modt  piteous 
manner. 

.The  young  prince  was  so  affected  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  he  gave  orders  to  take  him  instantly 
out  of  the  fire,  renewed  the  offer  of  a  pardou  on  the 
conditions  above  mentioned,  and  even  promised  to 
allow  him  a  pension  of  three  pence  per  day,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  injury  he  had  already  sustained  by 
the  fire. 
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Thfe  offer  likewise  die  Tedolnt^  inaityr  rajected ; 
upon  which  he  w»  re^conducted  to  the  flames^ 
which  soon  put «  petiod  to  his  life. 

In  the  year  14 12,  in  consequence  of  the  Geooese 
having  maliciously  dcme  great  damage  to  certain 
merchants  of  Ijondon,  King  Henry  issued  his  man- 
date to  the  mayor  and  sherifib  of  ix)iid()n  to  make 
proclamation,  that  none  of  his  subjects  do  presume 
to  suffer  any  merchandize  or  money  by  exchange, 
&c.  belonging,  to  the  Genoese,  to  be  sent  beycxid 
sea,  until  satisfaction  be  made  for  those  wrongs* 

hi  the  same  year  Henry  complained  to  King 
John,  of  Portugal,  of  the  ship  Thomas  of  Lond<M),  dT 
^wo  hundred  tons  burthen,  being  violently  seized  in 
the  port  of  Lisbon ;  she  having,  besides  the  com«r 
mander,  a  merchant  and  purser  (burscemagister) 
belonging  to  her,  Her  lading,  taken  in  at  Lisbon, 
was  oil,  wax,  and  sundry  other  wares,  valued  at  six 
thousand  gold  csowns. 

From  these  circumstances  some  ideam&y  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  the  foreij^  commerce  of  Lonck)n  at 
that  period.  They  are  a  strong  proof  that  its  trade 
had  become  of  such  importance  as  to  require  the  in- 
terposition of  government  whenever  it  was  impeded 
by  jealous  rivals  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  show  that 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  embargo  was  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  compelling  restitution  for  injuries 
done  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  Portuguese  trade,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  fonnerly  wine  was  not  in  siKjh 
abundance  in  that  country,  as  in  modern  times ;  and, 
as  our  kings  still  retained  Guienne,  from  whence  we 
had  long  brought  large  quantities  Of  wine,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  omission  of  that  article  in  the 
cargo.  ^ 

In  the  same  year,  Heniy  borrowed  ten  thousand 

mayks  of  %he  mayor  and  conanonahy  of  London^ 

towards  his  ejcpedition  to  Guienne,  which  was  to  be 
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repaid  otit  of  the  tenth's  and  fifteenths  from  the 
counties. 

We  find  the  first  mention  of  Englishmen  trading  to 
Morocco,  in  the  year  1413.  In  this  year,  it  seems,  a 
company  of  London  merchants  had  laden  s^^veral 
ships  with  much  wool,  and  other  merchandize,  to  the 
value  of  twenty-four  thousand  pounds,  towards  the 
western  parts  of  Morocco,  without  naming  a  port. 
But  some  Genoese  ships,  emulous  of  this  commerce^ 
made  prize  of  those  London  ships  outward  bound, 
and  carried  them  into  Genoa.  Whereupon,  King 
Henry  granted  the  sufferers  reprisals  upon  the  ships 
and  merchandize  of  Genoa  wherever  they  cquld 
find  them. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  UlS,  King  Henry  IV. 
died  suddenly  while  he  was  paying  his  devotions  at 
the  shrine  of  Edward  theConfessor,  in  Westminster- 
abbey.  His  body  was  conveyed  by  water  to  Fe- 
versham,  and  from  thence  by  land  to  Canterbury, 
and  iheje  solemnly  intsnred. 

This  is  the  account  of  Henry^s  interment  given  by 
all  the  English  historians,  but  from  a  Latin  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  Carpus  Christi  College^ 
Cambridge,  a  translation  of  which  is  published  in  the 
tenth  vohime  of  the  Annual  Register,  it  appears  that 
instead  of  the  body  being  conveyed  to  Fevershani  it 
was  thrown  into  the  Thames,  between  Berkingham 
and  Gravesoid. 


CHAR  XVUI. 
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CHAR  xvm. 

Aecesmn  of  Henry  V.^-^WMtloclCs  Conspiracy. — Case  o^ 
Sir  John  Oldcastle. — Removal  of  Nuiyonoes  in  the 
Thames. — Genoese  Embassy  relative  to  the  Injury,  done 
to  some  London  Merchants. — T/ie  Nsw$  of  the  Battle  of 
Agincourt  arrives  on  Lord  Mayor*s  Day. — Moorgade 
tntilt. — Henry's  pompom  Entry. ^-'Reception  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund. — First  Lighting  of  the  City. — 
Loan  of  Ten  Thousand  Marks  to  the  Ktng^ — Proelama^ 
tian  relative  to  the  Iceland  Cod-fishery. — Compulsory 
Loan  from  the  foreign  Merchants. — Holborn  Paved.^^ 

.  Leadenhall  Built. — IVhittington  serves  the  office  ,of 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  Third  time. — State  of  the  Coinage. 
— Statement  of  the  Revenue  and  Escpenditure. — Repara- 
tion obtainedfrom  the  Genoese. — Death  and  Funeral  of 
Henry  V. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  his  eldest  san  iras 
immediately  proclaimed  king,  by  the  name  of 
Henry  V.  ' 

This  prince  had  received  a  iini^ed  education  at 
the  univeisity  of  Oxford,  and  though  he  had  been 
subject  to  the  follies  of  youth,  maturity  now  erased 
dieir  impression,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  with 
every  merit  that  could  adorn  royalty. 

Being  thus  elevated,  and  sensible  of  the  attraction 
of  the  public  eye,  he  abandoned  his  former  courses, 
and  discarded  his  dissolute  companions ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  made  such  provision  for  his  old  as^ 
sociates,  as  enabled  them  to  live  with  decency. 

Sudi  conduct  aflForded  Henry's  subjects  the 
happy  omen  of  his  future  government,  which  he 
began  with  a  general  amnesty,  and  an  appeal  to 
heaven,  that  he  would  rather  chuse  to  be  removed 
from  life,  than  exercise  a  tyrannical  sway  over  his 
people.  ' 

He 
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He  was  crowoed  on  the  iiinth  of  April,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  increased  his  popu- 
larity by  restoring  purity  to  the  courts,  of  justice, 
and  displacing  many  judges  and  others  who 
had  perverted  their  power  to  the  injury  of  the 
subject 

Notwithstanding  he  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices,  he  could  not  escape  the 
envy  and  hatred  of  some  individuals.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  by  one  Whitlock,  who  en- 
deavoured to  foment  a  rebellion  by  posting  papers  in 
public  places,  containing  affirmatives  that  Richard  IL 
was  still  alive.  ^ 

:  As  soon  as  his  majesty  was  informed  of  this  con- 
spiracy, he  sent  an  order  to  Thomas  Falconer,  Mayor 
of  London,  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  to  ap- 
preuend  all  suspicious  persons.  In  obedience  to 
which  die  mayor  issued  his  orders  to  the  aldermen, 
each  of  whom  kept  a  strong  guard  in  his  respective 
ward.  An  information  having  been  received  that 
some  of  the  conspirators  were  to  meet  at  the  Ax« 
Inn,  without  Bishopsgate,  the  mayor,  attended  by 
a  proper  guard,  went  there  about  midnight,  and  ap« 
preliended  John  Borgate,  a  carpenter,  and  swen 
others,  who,  being  examined,  made  a  ready  confes* 
sion  of  their  guilt. 

The  incendiary  Whidock  was  apprehended,  and 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  from  whence  he 
escaped  by  the  connivance  of  the  constable,  who, 
being  supposed  to  hare  projected  the  conspiracy, 
was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  one  of  the  wardens, 
convicted  of  having  favoured  the  prisoner's  escape, 
Was  executed  as  a  traitor. 

Many  others  were  apprehended  and  committed 
to  Newgate,  where  the  number  of  delinquents  was 
Bo  ^reat  as  to  cause  a  dreadful  pestilence  in  the  gaol, 
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by  which  the  keeper  and  turnkey,  and  sixty-four  of 
the  prisoners,  lost  iheir  lives. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  a  convoca- 
tion was  held  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  in  which,  by  the 
king^s  direction,  the  festival  of  St.  George  was  order- 
ed to  be  kept  with  greater  solemnity.  In  it  also  the 
cleigy  held  a  serious  consultation  how  to  destroy  the 
Lollards,  who,  notwithstanding  the  two  dreadful  ex- 
amples of  the  last  reign,  continued  to' spread  greatly. 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  who  bore  the  title  of  Lord 
Cobham,  in  right  of  his  wife,  being  considered  as 
th^  principal  leader  of  the  sect,  was  marked  out  as 
the  victim  on^this  occasion,  and  was  consequently, 
though  much  against  Henry's  will,  carried  prisoner 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and,  on  his  examina- 
tion, denying  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  re<* 
ligion,  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  as  a  heretic. 

He,  however,  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
Tower,  though  probably,  not  without  the  connivance 
of  the  king,  of  whoai  he  was  a  great  favourite,  and 
who  was  not  yet  prejudiced  against  the  Lollards. 

The  clergy  were  ravine  mad  when  they  found 
that  their  bumt-offering  had  got  out  of  their 
clutches ;  and,  being  satisfied  that  while  Henry  re- 
tained his  opinion  of  the  sect,  all  their  endeavours 
woujid  be  vain,  they  laid  a  plan  to  prejudice  this 
prince  against  them,  and  against  Oldcastle  in  par- 
ticular. 

Accordingly,  news  was  brought  to  the  king  at 
Eltham,  that  the  Lollards,  with  Oldcastle  at  their 
head,  were  assemUed  in  St.  Giles's  Fields  to  the 
number  of  twenty  diousand  men ;  that  their  design 
was  to  kill  the  king,  the  princes,  his  brothers,  and 
most  of  the  loi^  spiritual  and  temporal^  with  many 
other  circumstances  calculated  to  excite  Henryls 
resejitment.    He,  therefore,  immediately  collect 
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what  force  he  could,  smd  proceeded  to  St  Giles's 
Fields^  where  he  arrived  about  midnight,  and  there 
found  seventy  or  eighty  nien,  armed^  thirty  of  whom 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  most  .of  the  others 
ili^ade  prisoners.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
was  one  of  those  secret  meetings  at  which  they 
worshipped  (jod  in  the  way  they  thought  most 
acceptable  to  him,  and  'that  their  being  armed  wai» 
&om  an  apprehension  of  being  molested. 

However  this  may  be,  Henry  was  prejudiced 
figainst  them  from  that  time,  and  Issued  a  proclama*^ 
tiOjDt,  with  a  reward  of  500  marks  to  any  one  who 
should  discover  Oldcastle,  and  1000  to  the  man  who 
should  take  him.  At  length  he  was  taken,  in  the  year 
)407}  while  the  king  was  in  France,  and  burnt  alive^ 
being  hung  by  a  chain  fastened  round  his  middle. 
The  execution  took  place  at  the  new  gallows,  after- 
wards called  Tyburn,  on  Christmas  day.  Had 
Henry  been  in  £ngland  it  is  highly  probable  our 
annals  would  not  have  been  disgraced  by  this  event, 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  number  of  pardons  granted 
to  those  apprehended  in  St  Giles's,  that  his  eyes  were 
soon  opeued  to  the  nefarious  deceit  which  had  been 
practised  on  him ;  and  this  is  still  further  confirmed 
ny  the  circumstance  of  no  search  being  made  after 
the  other  leaders,  which  a  conspiracy  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  men  must  have  had,  had  it  ever  existed. 

Many  public  nuisa/ices  being  aeain  set  up  in  the, 
river  Thames,  the  city  petitioned  the  parliament,  in 
1414,  for  the  removal  of  all  kiddals,  wears,  tish- 
gartbs,  stanks,  milnes,  stakes,  and  all  other  machines' 
whatsoever,  in  the  rivers  of  Thames,  Medway,  and 
Lea:  whereupon  the  mayor  and  citizens  were  em- 
powered rigorously  to  execute  all  the  statutes  in 
force  s^nst  all  such  offenders ;  and  that  in  all  com- 
missions relating  to  the  office  of  water-bailiff,  the 
Ciayor  or  cqstos  always  to  be  one. 

Tliis 
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TIlis  parliament  revived  th&  bill  hraoAt  into  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  late  reign,  for  sectaimzr 
ing  or  seizing  upon  the  ecclesiastical  benefices.  But 
the  bishops  found  means  to  ward  off  the  blow,  by 
persuading  the  king  to  reclaim  the  French  dominimis 
formerly  subject  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  to 
use  all  the  power  of  his  cro\vn  to  recover  them ; 
which  had  its  desired  effect. 

In  the  same  year  Genoese  ambassadors  came  to 
England,  to  treat  about  the  satisfaction  to  be  made 
for  the  merchandize  unjustly  taken  from  the  London 
merchants,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
And  a  licence  was  granted  by  King  Henry  V.  to 
Olbert  Tonsun,  a  Genoese,  living  in  London,  to  im- 
port merchandize  to  the  value  of  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  export  merchandize  of  the  same  va- 
lue, paying  the  usual  customs,  provided  the  said 
Tonsun  do  reside  with  William  Unet,  citizen  and 
woollen-draper,  of  I^ndon,  and  not  elsewhere 
in  that  city. 

Lord  Mayor's  day,  in  the  year  141 5,  was  accidentally 
rendered  most  solemn,  by  the  advice  of  his  majesty's 
victory  over  the  French,  at  Agincourt,  which  was 
delivered  by  one  of  the  king's  mes&engers  to  Nicho- 
las Wotton,  as  he  was  riding  to  Westminster  to  qua- 
lify himself  for  the  high  office  of  mayor.  In  his  re- 
turn from  Westminster,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  the  lord  high  chancellor,  &c.  they 
proceeded  to  St.  PiiuPs  cathedral,  and  attended 
the  Te  denm^  sung  with  great  solemnity.  And  next 
day  the  queen,  nobility,  clergy,  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  several  guilds  or  fraternities,  formed  a  scriemn 
procession,  and  went  on  foot  from  St.  Paul's  catlie- 
dral  to  Westminster  abbey :  where  this  illustrious 
company  made  a  great  oblation  at  the  shrine  of 
Edward,  the  G^nfessor,  and  returned  in  a  triumf^nt 
manner. 
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Mp<»|[alie  was  tbisyear  bvilt  by  Tbonias  !FUooaer> 
l^ate  iwyQr,  for  tbe  conveoience  of  the  citizens  tp 
repair  to  d^e  fields  aad  neigbbounog  villages.    Th^ 
king  soon  after  returning  firom  France,  with  great 
numbers  of  the  French  nobility,  bis  priqone^  was 
met  on  Blackheath  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
Amfb  of  London,   in  scarlet  rpbes,  attended  by 
three  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens,  mounted  on 
stately  horses,  richly  accoutred ;  and,  at  St.  Thomaf 
of  Watering,  he  was  met  by  a  solemn  and  pompou? 
pioceasion  of  the  London  clergy,  with  rich  crosses, 
munificent    copes,  and  massy  censers;   and  the 
city,  on  this  joyful  occasion,  was  embellished,  in  a 
very  sumjptuous  manner,  with  rich  tapestry,  contain- 
ing the  glorious  actions  of  his  majesty's  illustrious 
predecessors;  with  a    beautiful  variety   of  stately 
pageants,  in  some  of  which  sat  very  amiable  childrei^ 
diessedia  imitation  of  angels,  cbauntiug  praises  to 
the  eternal  kin^;  to  whom  Jleniy,  justly  and  hum* 
bly,  ascribed  aU  the  honour  and  glory  ctf  the  late 
great  victory.    During  this  magnificent  cavalcade, 
thp  city  cwduits  ran  with  divejras  sor^s  of  wine,  for 
tb^  eptertainment  of  the  populace;  and,  the  day 
foUowing,  the  mayor, aldermen,  and  citizens, present- 
ed   the  king  at  Westminster  with  one   thousand 
pounds  in  gold,  in  two  rich  basons  of  the  same 
xnetal  and  value. 

The  citizens  also,  for  the  honour  of  their  king 
and  country,  received  the  E^xiperorSigismund,  who 
came  mto  England,  out  of  a  pious  design,  to  make 
peace  between  England  and  France,  in  the  like 
magnificent  mapner.  He  was  met  on  the  road, 
to  Jjopdon,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  at  Blackheath, 
by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  many  of  the  prin« 
cipal  citizens,  on  horseback,  gorgeously  apparelled; 
who  conducting  him  to/London,  were  met  at  St 
Xhomas  of  Watering  (Fabian  says,  at  St,  George^s, 
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Southwark),  l:ry  thfi  king  tod  principal  nobility; 
whence  they  brought  him  to  the*  city,  where  he 
was  received  in  a.  very  pompous  ^nd  stately 'manner. 

In  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  Barton,  the  streets 
were  first  ordefed  to  be  illliminated  by  hanging  lan- 
terns before  the  houses. 

King  Henry  having  detertnined  upon  a  second 
invasion  of  France,  we  learn  from  Sir  Hobert  Cotton 
that  his  ordinary  revenue  being  unequal  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  troops,  he  was  compelled  to  pawn  his 
jewels  for  money;  he  also  obtained  several  loans  this 
year  from  different  communities  and  individuals,  and 
among  the  rest,  ten  thousand  marks  from  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  London,  to  be  paid 
t^eyear  following  out  of  the  subsidy  on  wool  in  the 
port  of  London  ;  by  which  it  is  evident  that  th6re 
was  still  a  vast  annual  exportation  of  wool. 

It  appears  from  an  ^rder  inserted  in  the  Fcedera* 
that  the  merchants  of  London  had  thus  early  en- 
gaged in  the  cod-fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland. 
»y  it  the  sherifis  of  London  are  enjoined  "  to  make 
proclamation,  that  none  of  our  subjects  do,  for  one 
year  to  come,  presume  to  resort  to  the  coasts  of  the 
isles  belonging  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  more  es- 
pecially to  the  isle  of  Iceland,  on  the  account  of  the 
fishing,  or  any  other  reason,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  otherwise  than  has  been  anciently 
customary." 

In  the  following  year  Ring  Henry,  being  still  in 
great  want  of  money  for  maintaining  his  army,  exer- 
cised a  despotic  authority  over  the  foreign  merchants 
of  Florence,  Venice,  and  Lucca,  ^yho  were,  by  an 
order  of  council,  compelled  t?o  make  a  loan  of  mo- 
ney to  the  king:  '*  because,'^  says  the  order,  "  they 
enjoy,  by  the  grace^  and  sufferance  of  the  king,  great 
privileges,  and  get  great  profits  by  their  commerce  in 

♦  Vol.  IX.  p.  322, 
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England/'  And  such  as  refused  to  lend  were  cOm* 
mitted  to  the  Fleet  Prison. 

Corn  was  this  year  so  dear  as  to  sell  for  sixteen 
shillings  the  quarter* 

Holborn  was  first  paved  in  1417,  as  appears  from 
an  order  in  the  Foedera*,  in  which  King  H^ry  V; 
taking  notice,  "  that  the  high-way  named  HottK)rn,  ia 
LcmoQn,  was  so  deep  and  miry  that  n^^y  perils  and 
hazards  were  thereby  occasioned,  as  well  to  the  Ming's 
carriages  passing  that  way,  as  to  those  of  his  ^ubj.ec(^; 
he  dierefore  or(kined  two.  vessels,  each  of  tw^ty  torn 
burthen,  to  be  employed  at  his  expense,  for  Swinging 
stones  for  paving  and  mending  the  same.''  This, 
shows  the  gradual  improvement  of  London's  suburb^^ 

In  1+19*  Sir  Thomas  Eyre,  who  had  ftUed  the 
ch^ir  of  chief  magistrate  of  this  city,  moved  with 
compassion  at  the  greot  distress  the  poor  wtire  fre^ 
quently  driven  to  by  a  deficiency  of  corn,  Jjuilt  Lea^ 
denh^l  at  his  own  sole  expense,  and^ve  the  same 
to  the  city,  to  be  employed  as  a  pubUc  granary,  for 
laying  up  of  corn  against  such  times  of  scarcity^ 
l][e  also  founded  a  chapel  on  the  east  side  of  thi^ 
structure,  in  which  William  Rouse,  John  Risby,  and 
llionias  Ashby,  priests,  did,  by  a  licence  from  King 
Edward  IV,  found  a  fraternity  of  the  Trinity,  cpnai^t-i 
ing  of  si:^ty  priests,  besides  other  brethren  apd  ^ 
ters;  with  an  obligation  for  part  of  them  to  perform 
diving  service  every  market  day,  for  the  l^enefit  of 
those  who  frequented  the  market  But  this  fouijidd^f 
tioa  was  first  alienated  for  the  use  of  the  common 
beam  to  weigh  wool,  and  for  8^  public  market  for 
many  foreign  commodities;  afterwards,  we  find  it 
converted  into  an  armoury,  or  sort  of  common  r^po- 
jjitoiy  of  the  mihtary  utensils  belonging  to  the  city; 
and  in  its  present  state,  L^ade-nhall  is  divided  into 
warehouses,  one  for  selling  of  leather,  another  foC 

•Vol.  IX.  p.  447.  *     . 
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Cdch^ter  hmze,  another  for  wool,  &d.  and  the  a)mt 
thereof  is  a  ineat,  and  hide,  and  leather  maikdt. 

This  is  th^  yete  in  which  Sir  Richaid  Whittington 
filled  the  office  of  lord  mayor  for  the  Ahd  time, 
'  King  H^ftrjr,  havii^  concluded  a  peace  ivith  the 
king  of  France,  by  which  he  obtaia^  his  daughter 
Ca&arifte  in  marriage,  and  h^tin^  effectually  settled 
isvary  thing  in  that  country,  returned  to  England, 
with  his  royal  cqnsort  in  1420.  The  mayor,  alders 
men,  and  a  great  number  of  the  principd  citi2en9, 
fiiouiited  on  stately  horses,  most  sumptuously  appa* 
,  filled,  met  their  ntiajesties  on  the  road,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  city;  where  they  Mrete  received  in  a  veiy 
tfiagnificent  manner. 

The  state  of  th^  coin^^e  in  this  reign  may  be  learnt 
from  Stow,  who  savs*  that  **^in  the  year  H21,  Wai* 
granted  to  Henry  V.  a  fifteenth  to  be  paid  at  Candle^ 
liias  and  clt  Martinmass,  of  such  money  is  was  theii 
current  gold  or  silver,  not  overmuch  clipped  at 
cashed;  to  wit,  that  if  the  noble  Were  worth  five 
iilillingdahd  6ight  pence,  then  th^  king  i^hotUd  take 
it  for  a  ftiU  noble  of  six  sliilUngs  and  eight  'pence ; 
And  if  it  were  of  less  value  than  five  shiDings 
Md  eight  pence,  then  the  person  payjng^  that 
gold  to  make  it  good  to  the  value  of  five  shiU 
lings  and  eight  pence:  and  if  the  noble  so  paid  be 
better  than  five  shillings  and  cfight  pence,  the  king  to 
pay  again  the  surplusage  that  it  Was  better  than  five 
shillings  and  eight  pence.  Also  this  year  was  such  a 
scarcity  of  whit^  money,  that  though  a  noble  were  so 
good  of  gold  and  Weight  as  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence,  men  might  get  no  white  money  for  them.*^ 

Ah  estimate  of  the  public  revenues  and  ordinary 
(Expenses,  probably  intended  to  be  submitted  lx> 
parliament,  is  preserved  in  the  FoBdem,f  by  which 
ll  appears  that  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to 

.  J  giwvey,  p.  ^5  t  V9I.X.  p,  118. 
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fifty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  ten  pence  farthing,  and  the 
expenditure  to  fifty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds  sixteen  shilUngs  and  ten  pence 
halfpenny,  leaving  a  number  of  articles  unprovided 
fi>r,  and  many  debts  unpaid.  It  id  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  duties  on  wool  alone,  amount  to  upwards  of 
fhiirty  thousand  pounds  more  than  half  the  rerenue. 

The  same  volume  giv^es  us  *  a  treaty  with  Genoa, 
by  which  the  Genoese  pay  six  thousand  pounds  to 
William  Walderne  and  company,  merchants  of 
I»ndon,  for  the  loss  of  their  merchandize,  &c.  on  ac<* 
count  of  which  they  had  letters  of  reprisal  grant* 
ed  to  them. 

On  the  thirty-filrst  day  of  August,  1425,  King 
Henry  V.  died  in  France,  from  whence  his  corpse 
was  brought  to  England,  and  carried  through  Lon- 
don in  a  pompous  manner^  on  an  open  chariot,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  to  St.  PauPs  cathedftl,  where  the 
liineral  obsequies  being  performed,  the  body  Was 
taken  to  Westminster,  and  deposited  among  the  te- 
mains  of  his  royal  progenitors. 

At  this  funeral,  James,  King  of  Scotland,  assisted 
as  chief  mourner,  and  was  attended  by  the  princes 
ef  the  blood,  almost  all  the  nobility,  and  the  princt-* 
pal  gentry  of  the  kingdom. 

F«dera,  Vol.X.  p.  115. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Accession  of  Henry  FT. — Newgate  Rebuilt. ^'^Execution 
of  Sir  John  Mortimer. — Act  for  Improving  the  Naviga-^ 
turn  of  the  River  Lea. — Attempt  to  Surprise  tht  City, — . 

,  Reception  of  the  Prince  of  PortugaL-^'nBaron  ^Blaka-- 
moore. — An  Alderman  appointed  Judge  of  the  SieeU 
yard  Merchants. ^-^Adulteration  of  trine  punished. — 
Gift  for  defraying  the  Taxes  of  Three  Wards. ^^Bishop. 
iftf^nchester's  return, — Bayhard's  Castle  burnt. ^^ 
Letter  from  the  King  relative  to  the  City  Customs,  and' 
Answer  to  it.^^Act  relative  to  Apfrenttces. — Entry  of 
King  Henry  after  his  Coronatiqn  in  France.^^Loan  to 
the  King. — frater  brought  to  the  Standard  in  Cheap-x 
side. — Great  Frost. ^-^Dearth.^^Massacre  (^Foreigners, 
Foreign  Fishermen  allowed  to  Retail  Fish. — Extraor^ 
diTutry  Levy.^^The  Rock-lock  formed. — Iceland  Cod^ 
fishery. — Tite  Exportation  of  Com  permitted. — First 
Naturalization  of  a  Foreigner. — tfew  Conduits.--^ 
Scarcity  of  Pnvisions.^^Rate  of  Living. '•^Restrictians^ 
on  Foreign  Merchants. — New  Graif^t  of  Wader  to  the 
City.^^uharitable  Legacies. — A  Martyr  ^^rnt. — Grant 
from  the  King  for  repairing  the  Cross  in  Cheapside. — . 
Riots. — The  Kings  Letter  for  preventing  Irregularities 
in  the  Election  (f  Mayor. — New  Conduit  at  St.  Paul's. 
— The  High  Way  from  London  to  Westminster  repair-^ 
ed. — Act  of  Common-^council  to  punish  Sabbath-break^, 
ers. — St.  Paul's  Steeple  burnt. ^Prices  of  Provisions. '^^ 
Arrival  of  Queen  Margaret. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  V.  hb  son,  at  that 
time  only  eight  months  and  a  few  days  old,  was  ad<. 
vanced  to  the  throne,  by  the  name  of  Henry  VL  and^ 
in  the  month  of  November,  following,  the  young 
monarch  was  carried  through  the  city,  in  his  mother  s 
lap,  in  an  open  chair,  to  the  parliament  then  sitting 
at  Westminster. 

Soon  after  the  young  king's  accession  to  the 

throne,  in  the  ye^  14S3,  a  petition  was  presented  to 

4  the 
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file  king  in  council,  for  permission  to  remove  the 
prisoners  out  of  Newgate,  in  order  to  rebuild  that 
prison,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington,  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  and  the  peti- 
tion being  granted,  the  work  was  performed  under 
the  inspection  of  Sir  Richard's  executors. 

In  this  year  Sir  John  Mortimer,  a  victim  to  the 
jeidousy  of  the  Plouse  of  Lancaster  against  that  of 
York,  was,  executed  at  Tybum,  He  was  put  to 
death  on  a  fictitious  charge,  by  an  ex  postjacio  law, 
called  the  Statute  of  Escapes,  made  on  purpose  to 
destroy  *  him :  and  thus,  says  Pennant,  was  Heiiry 
VI.  stained  with  blood,  even  in  his  infancy,  and 
began  a  bloody  reign  with  slaughter,  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life  by  ambition  and  cruelty  not  his  own* 

The  river  Lea  was  deemed  of  such  importance  to 
the  supply  of  London  with  corn,  meal,  malt,  &c, 
that  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  the  year 
1424,  for  improving  its  navigation. 

About  the  year  1496,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  was  great  uncle  to  the  king,  formed  a  design  of 
seizing  the  protectorship  into  his  own  hands;  and, 
as  the  most  likely  method  to  accomplish  hte  ends, 
determined  to  surprise  the  city  of  London. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  protector, 
having  received  inteUigence  that  this  bold  plan  ^as 
intended  to  be  carried  into  execution,  in  the  nig^ht 
succeeding  Lord-mayor's  Day,  when  the  citizens 
were  engaged  in  festivity,  he  sent  an  order  to  the 
h»d  mayor  to  raisQ  such  a  number  of  citizens  as 
qiight  be  sufficient  to  defeat  the  attempt. 

Sir  John  Coventiy,  the  mayor,  obeyed  this  order 
80  effectually,  that  when  the  bishop  s  archers  and 
men  at  arms  attempted  to  force  a  passage  at  Lon- 
don-bridge, they  were  easily  repulsed,  and  the^  insur- 
rection was  wholly  suppressed,  with  very  little 
damage,  on  either  side. 

The 
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The  Prince  of  Portugal  being  at  this  time!  (m  ^if. 
travels  in  England,  he,  with  the  Archbiahq>  of  Can** 
terbury,  generously  ^undertook  to  compose  the  dif-» 
ference  between  the  protector  and  the  bishop;  but, 
their  endeavours  proving  unsuccessful,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Regent  of  France,  and  brother  to  the  pro* 
tector,  judged  it  necessary, for  the  good  of  the  pubUc^ 
|o  come  o^er  to  accommodate  the  affair  in  contio* 
versy.  At  his  landing,  he  was  met  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  nobility,  and,  at  Merton,  by  the  m»yor«. 
aldermen,  and  many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, on  horseback,  who  c(Hiducted  him  to  and 
through  the  city  in  great  «tate  to  Westminster^ 
where,  the  day  after,  the  mayor  and  citizeuspreseiit* 
^d  him  with  oi^e  thousand  miaurks  in  gold,  in  two  gilt 
^Hwet  basons^  However,  they  met  with  a  very  cold 
reception;  for  their  inveterate  enemy,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  had  prepossessed  the  duke  with  ftise 
notions  of  the  citizens. 

Stow  says:*  ^'  in  the  year  1426,  tliece  came  a 
kwd  fellow  to  Londoou  feigning  bimaelf  to  be  sen^ 
&€»  the  emperor  to  the  young  King  Henry  VI^ 
^alting^mself  Baron  of  Bbckamoore,  and  t^t  he^ 
^should  be  the  principal  physiician  ip  this  kingdcm.) 
but  his  subtlety  being  known,  he  W9s  apprehended, 
wademaed,  drawn,  hanged,  beheaded,  md  quarteo^ 
ed,  his  bead  set  on  the  Tower  of  I/Hidoo,  and  hia 
^ueiters  on  four  gates  of  the  city/^ 

It  had  long  been  custoooary  for  the  Steel^ystri 
sierchajats,  ia  conionnity  with  so^ne  of  their  chartem 
which  are  now  lost,  to  h^ve  an  alderman  of  the  eity^ 
of  London  to  be  their  judge  in  all  coatyovensHoes, 
agneeabie  to  the  ^tute  gf  law-mecchsint*  But  iim 
custom  having,  upon  some  difference  between  tbet^ 
meicfaantsand  thecitiae9s,been  discontinued  foraeveti 
yem,  they  petitioned  the  king  and  parliament  Mf 

•  Surv^,  p.  68. 
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have  M  AMeraian  of  London  appointed  d^kr  judge, 
aocoiding  to  attdeat  eustoin.  far  pmsuance  of 
whteh,  tti  alderman  was  now  aj^Kmited  to  this  office. 

Sir  John  Rmiwell,  the  mayor,  havii^  received  an 
jj^brmation  of  the  mal-practioes  of  the  IxMOibttrd  mer- 
chants, in  adulteiatifig  their  wines,  to  t^  great  pre^ 
jtidioe  of  tic  health  of  his  xnajeaty's^ubjedB;  ha 
caused  one  hundred  and  fifty  butts  of  thai;  pernicious 
liquor  to  be  seised,  in  divem  pants  of  the  city,  the 
heads  whereof  being  knocked  out,  the  wine,  or 
putrid  matter,  ran  into  the  stieel^cfaaands,  and 
eoEtftted  auch  a  very  noxtouiB  smefi/  dbat  it  infected 
the  air  to  a  gi!eat  degrce. 

Tliis  worthy  mt^or  ^ve  certain  lands  and  taie* 
ments  fer  defraying  parliamentary  taxes,  for  the  ease 
of  the  poor  in  'the  wards  of  Aldgate,  Bishop^lie,  and 
Dowgate,  provided  they  did  not  exce^  three 
fifteendis. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  lately  made  Cardinal 
of  St  Ensebius,  in  France,  being  returned  from 
thence,  was,  on  his  approach  to  London,  met  by  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  many  of  the  chief  dtisens,  oa 
horseback,  who  conducted  him  in  great  ^tat^  to  his 
palace  in  Soudiwark. 

In  this  Year  the  stntely  palace  of  Baynaid's  casde 
was  destroyed  by  fire ;  but,  in  a  short  tiine  after, 
magnificently  rebuilt  by  the  said  Dnke  of  Gloucester. 

in  the  year  14S8,  the  following  interesting  letter 
wassedt  by  King  Henry  VL  to  the  mdy<x  and  alder* 
men  ef  London. 

"  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  greeting :  Willing 
for  certain  caused  to  be  certified  upon  the  tenors  <^ 
dfrem  liberties  and  customs  of  the  aforesaid  city,  and 
concerning  the  records,  and  memoranda  of  servants 
and  natives  ccming  to  the  aforesaid  city,  and  tarrying 
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there  i(x  a  year  and  a  day,  without  complaint  of  tlieir 
lords  or  masters  before  you  had,  and  inroUed  in  our 
court  of  our  chamber  of  Guildhall,  of  the  aforesaid 
.  city,  as  is  said:  We  command  you,  the  mayor,  dis- 
tinctly and  openly,  to  send  the  tenor  of  the  Uberties, 
customs,  records,  and  memoranda,  aforesaid,  to  us  in 
our  chancery,  under  our  seal,  and  this  our  brief, 

"  Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  the  twentieth 
day  of  Januaiy,  in  the  seventh  year  of  our  reign/^ 

To  which  the  mayor  and  aldermen  returned  the 
following  answer,'  viz. 

"  That,  in  thetimeof  holy  King  Edward,  heretofore 
king  of  England,  and  before  and  from  all  time 
in  memory  of  man,  then  was  extant  such  dignity, 
liberty,  and  loyal  custom,  amongst  others  was  had, 
used  and  approved,  in  the  city  of  London,  which  is, 
and  from  aU  time  hath  been  called.  The  free  cham* 
ber  of  the  King  of  England^  as  from  ancient  time 
it  was  used,  and  had  as  in  the  great  city  of  Troy ;  to 
wit,  that  every  servant,  whosoever  he  were,  that 
came  to  the  city  of  London,  and  tarried  in  it  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  without  beine  reclaimed  by  his  lord 
there,  afterwards  he  may,  .ougtit,  and  hath  accustom* 
ed  through  his  whole  life,  so  freely  and  securely  to 
tany  there,  as  it  were  in  the  house  or  chamber  of  the 
king :  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  same  holy  King  Ed- 
ward, amongst  other  things,  by  his  laws  remaining 
upon  record,  in  the  treasury  of  Guildhall  of  the 
said  city,  and  reciting  the  city  itself  to  be  the  head 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  founded  like  and 
after  the  manner  of  old  Troy  ;  and  that  it  containeth 
in  it  the  laws,  liberties,  dignities,  and  royal  customs 
of  Great  Troy  :  he  appointed  and  ordained,  that  the 
-  said  city  of  iJondon  may  have  and  keep  every  where, 
by  one  inviolability  always,  all  her  old  usages  and 
customs^  wheresoever  the  king  himself  shall  be, 
V^hether  on  azi  expedition  or  otherwise*    And  that 
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«dfterwards,  William  the  Conqueror,  King  of  England, 
by  his  charter,  which  remaineth  of  the  record,  in  the 
same  treasury,  granted  to  the  men  of  London,  that 
they  be  worthy  of  all  that,  both  law  and  rights  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  the  aforesaid  Edward  ;  and 
moreover,  that  the  said  William  the  king,  among 
other  laws  at  the  said  city  made,  with  the  consent  of 
noble  and  wise  men  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  re- 
maining in  the  said  treasury,  likewise  remaining  of 
record,  appointed  and  ordained,  that  if  servants  re- 
main without  complaint  by  a  year  and  a  day,  in  a 
burgh  compassed  with  a  wall,  or  in  castles,  or  in  the 
cities  of  the  said  king;  whence  the  said  city  of  Lon- 
don, to  that  time,  and  from  all  time  before,  was  one, 
and  the  more  principal  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  is 
said  before;  from  that  day,  let  them  become  free- 
men, and  let  them  be  for  ever  free  and  quit  from  the 
yoke  of  their  servitude."— And  the  record  of  this 
transaction  further  saith,  "  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
laws,  recitements,  and  statutes  of  holy  King  Edward, 
of  which  mention  is  made  above,  are  contained  in 
folio  34  of  this  book,  under  the  title  De  Heretochlis 
et  libertatibus  London:    and   in  folio    113  of  the 
Book  of  Customs  of  the  said  city  ;  and  in  folio  36  of 
the  book  called  Recordatorium  London^  &c.  and  in 
folio  163  of  the  Red  Book  in  the  Exchequer,  called 
The  True  Charier:    by  which,  the  said  lord  the 
Conqueror,  hath  confirmed  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
all  rights  and  laws  which  they  had  in  the  time  of 
holy  King  Edward,    together    with    certain    other 
charters,  by  which  the  said  lord,  immediately  after 
the  conquest,  gave  the  whole  hyde  and  land  of  the 
city  of  London,  whereof  he  had  been  possessed  in 
his  demesne,  to  the  men  of  the  said  city,  patent  and 
remanent  under  the  seal  of  the  said  king,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  chamberlain,  in  the  treasury  of  the  said 
city:  which  charters  are  contained  and  incorporated 
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into  the  great  charter  cf  the  liberties  ahd  ctistoms  of 
the  city  of  London ;  and  are  ccmfirmed  by  the  lord 
the  king,  Henry  VI.  and  bis  progenitcons.  Btit  the 
tenor  ef  the  said  ehaft^s  are  patent  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  in  folio  »38,  of  the  Book  of  Ordinances  of 
the  said  city/^ 

By  an  act  of  parKament  passed  in  this  year,  it  had 
been  ordained,  that  no  person  should  be  permitted 
to  put  out  their  chiWren  as  apprentices  to  any  trade, 
unless  they  were  worth  twenty  shillings  per  annum, 
inland;  and  all  persons  pi^suming  to  take  the" 
children  of  unqualified  parents  were  liable  to  a 
heavy  penalty. 

The  citizens,  considering  this  as  a  grievous  oppres- 
sion, B^ied  to  parhament  for  redress ;  and  for  the 
great  services  which  they  had  rendtered  to  the  king, 
the  act  wa»  icpealed. 

Notwithstanding  the  English  power  bewn  to  de- 
cline in  Prance,  yet  the  Duke  rf  Bedford  took  the 
opportunity  of  conferring  on  the  young  monarch, 
the  transient  honour  of  being  crowned  at  Pariar. 

On  his  return  to  England,  February  90 j  1431»  he 
was  received  by  the  magistrates  of  London,  at  Bfock- 
heath,  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence. 

The  Mayor  of  London,  dressed  in  crimson  vdvet, 
with  a  large  furred  velvet  hatj  a  ginHe  of  gold 
about  his  middle,  and  a  baldrick  of  ^d  about  his 
neck,  waving  down  his  back,  attended  by  three 
horsemen,  on  stately  horses,  cloadied  in  scarlet  be- 
spangled with  silver,  and  by  ail  the  aMenhen,  in 
scarlet  gowns  with  sanguine  hoods,  and  a  vast  com- 
pany of  citizens,  in  white  gowns  and  scarlet  hoo4s, 
the  symbol  of  each  trade  and  mystery  embroidered 
richly  upon  their  sleeves,  and,  all  on  horseback, 
sumptuously  accoutred,  met  his  maj^^  on  Black- 
heath,  and  preceded  him  to  London.  The  city,  on 
this  occasion,  was  decc^ated  with  rich  silks  and 
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cAtTpeto;  and  on  the  bridge,  nnd  stDeets  through 
which  the  eavaieade  passed,  were  erected  a  Variety  of 
stately  pageants,  filled  with  persons  representing  the 
lares,  graces,  and  sciences ;  who,  by  then*  curious 
orations  and  charming  melodies,  added  very  much 
lt>the  elegancy  of  the  procession.  Two  days  after, 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  attended  the  king  at  West- 
minster, and  presented  him  with  a  golden  hamper, 
emtaming  one  thousand  pounds  in  nobfes. 

The  expenses  of  this  expedition  were  defrayed  by 
a  loan  of  tiftj^  thousand  poands,  borrowed  of  several 
persons,  and  communities,  to  be  repaid  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  out  of  the  tenths  and  fifteenths  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  lenders  hved.  Of  this  sum 
the  city  of  London  advanced  ten  thousand  marks. 

At  this  time  the  Tyburn  water  was  laid  into  tlae 
Standttrd  in  Cheapside,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John 
Wells,  the  late  mayor. 

In  the  year  1434  a  great  fixist  began  on  the  24th 
rf  November,  and  held  till  the  lOdi  of  February, 
following ;  whereby  the  river  Thames  was  so  strongly 
ftosbn,  that  dl  sorts  of  merchandized  and  provisions 
brought  into  the  mouth  of  the  said  river  were  un- 
laden, and  brought  by  land  to  the  city. 

By  the  great  rains  that  fell  in  the  preceding  au- 
tunm,  corn  was  so  much  damaged,  that  a  very  great 
dearth  ensued,  wherein  wheat  was  sold  at  the  exces- 
sive rate  of  one  pound  $ix  shillings  and  eight  pence 
per  quarter- 
In  the  following  year,  according  to  Hollinshed, 
in  revenge  for  the  perfidy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  had  broken  his  alliance  with  England,  and. 
joined  his  troops  to  those  of  France ;  the  citizens  of 
hoftf/ioa  fell  upon  his  innocent  subjects  residing 
in  this  city;  and,  before  the  tumult  could  be  repres- 
jsed,  ihey,  with  an  unheard-of  barbaritv,  cruelly 
mtirdered    many    Burgundians,     Hollanders,    and 
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Flemmgs.  The  king  immediately  caused  picdaaa^ 
tion  to  be  made  for  restraining  his  subjects  fiom  all 
cruelties  and  disorders  under  the  severest  penal* 
ties,  and  eflfectually  prevented  the  effusion  of  more 
-  innocent  blood. 

The  company  of  fishmongers  of  this  city  having 
again  intended  to  impose  upon  their  fellow-citizens 
in  selling  their  fish,  by  .preventing  all  foreign  fisher- 
men from  cutting  to  pieces,  or  otherwise  selling 
their  fish  by  retail ;  the  parliament  enacted,  that  no 
person  whatsoever  shoidd  presume  ^o  hinder  or 
obstruct  any  fisherman,  either  foreign  on:  domestic, 
from  disposing  tff  his  fish  as  he  shouid  see  conve-» 
nient,  upon  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds. 

The  town  of  Calais  being  besieged,  in  1436,  by 
the  Duke,  of  Burgundy,  in  favour  of  his  new  ally 
the  French  king,  tiie  nation  was  so  ^axmed  that  all 
,.the  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom  were  com- 
manded to  have  in  readiutess,  against  an  appointed 
time,  a  certain  number  of  men,  completeHy  amied,  to 
march  to  its  relief,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  Upon  this  .emergency,  the  citizens 
of  London  distinguished  themselves  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner;  for  they  not  only  ffot  their  quota  ready 
against  the  time  prefixed,  but  likewise  undertodk  to 
maintain  them  at  their  own  expense. 

This  army  effectually  answered  the  end  for  which 
it  was  raised;  for,  upon  its  arrival  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Calais,  the  Burgundians  were  so  intimidated, 
that  they  raised  the  siege,  and  fled  with  the  utmost 
precipitation. 

An  accident  happened  about  this  time  which  gave 
rise  to  the  rock-lock  under  London  Bridge.  Two 
arches  on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge,  and. the  gate 
upon  them,  fell  down.  The  ruins  being  sufferea  to 
remain  rendered  one  of  the  locks,  or  passages  for  the 
water,  useless ;  and,  having  obtained  the  appellation 
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of  the  rock-lock,  it  has  by  many  been  supposed  to  be 
a  natural  rock*  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
remove  the  obstruction,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  Londoners 
had  early  engaged  in  the  Iceland  cod-fishery.  In 
the  Foedera^  we  find  that  a  Bis|^op  of  Hola  in  Ice* 
land,  by  licence  of  King  Henry  VL  hired  the  mas- 
ter of  a  London  ship  going  to  that  island  *^  to  be 
his  proxy  or  attorney,  to  visit  that  bishoprick  for 
him,  he  being  gro^tly  afraid  of  going  thither,  be- 
cause of  the  great  distance,  both  by  sea  and  land." 
The'  we  cannot  much  admire  the  piety  of  the  bishop, 
whose  fears  were  so  superior  to  his  afiection  for  his 
flock,  yet,  in  the  choice  of  his  apostle  he  seems  to 
have  been  guided  bv  the  example  of  his  divine 
master,  who  selected  his  beloved  aposde  fiom  the 
same  class  of  men. 

In  the  same  volume  is  another  licence  to  a  Bishop 
of  Skalholt,  in  Iceland,  to  hire  a  vessel  to  transport 
him  and  his  family  to  that  Island. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  ^kssed  in  this  year  to 
permit  the  exportation  of  com,  according  to  which; 
*^  com  being  of  small  price,  that  is,  wheat  atsixshil<> 
lings  and  eight  pence,  and  barley  at  three  shillings 
and  four  pence,  per  quarter,  may  be  carried  f<^h  of 
the  realm  without  licence.'^  These  pnces  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  below  the  average  prices 
of  these  articles  at  that  period. 

The  first,  authentic  instance  of  the  naturalization 
of  a  foreigner  occurs  in  1437,  when  Henry  VI  grant- 
ed to  Titus  Livius  of  Ferrara,  poet  to  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  unde,  in  substance 
as  follows  :f  ^SThat  he  be  received  and  taken,  in  all 
respects,  as  if  he  were  a  native  of  England,  and 
shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  office,  or  employ*- 
mentin  England;  may  take  and  receive,  buy  and 
f  Vol.  X,  pp,  645  luid  640.       t  Fcedm,  VoL  X.  p.  €6l. 
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sell,  any  iiands,  revenues,  reversions,  advowsons  or 
other  benefits  for  him  and  his  hdrs ;  to  have  and 
plead  aU  manner  of  actions  in  all  courts,  in  evoy 
respect  like  a  natuml-bom  subject.^ 

In  the  year  1438,  Sir  Wiliiam  EastgeM,  Kaight 
of  the  Bath,  and  mayor  of  this  dty,  at  his  proper 
cost  brought  water  nt>ni  Tyburn  and  Highbury-Bun 
to  London ;  and  caused  conduilB  to  be  erected  in 
FketHitieet,  Aldermanbury,  and  at  Crippiegate,  for 
the  convenience  of  his  fellow  cid^os. 

During  the  harvest  season  of  this  3i^ar,  there  were 
such  excessive  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  that  a  gieat 
part  of  tbe  crops  of  corn  were  destroyed,  so  that  the 
poor  in  some  parts  of  die  country  were  reduced  to 
tiie  necessity  of  making  a  kind  of  bread  of  ivy-»b& 
lies  and  fem-roots;  mi  though  this  calamity  was 
severely  felt  in  London,  yet,  by  the  care-  and 
bomanily  of  the  mayor,  wbo  sent  mips  to  Prussia  to 
fetch  rye,  when  the  scarcity  first  began,  the  cily  wis 
so  &r  supplied,  as  to  prevent  the  droadfiil  conse* 
quences  of  a  total  feline* 

On  the  twenty-fifidi  of  November  in  l2his  same 
year,  there  happened  a  most  vicdent  storm  of  wind, 
by  which  many  churches  and  houses  weie  uncover- 
ed, and  almost  half  of  the  houses  in  the  Old  Change, 
near  C3ieapsi(fe,  blowhdown. 

Some  idea  may  be  foraried  of  the  rste  of  hving  at 
this  period,  from  Bishop  Fleetwood^  Chraaicon 
Aneciosum,  who,  under  the  year  14S9»  says,  '*  At 
this  time,  a  single  clergyman  might  mipport  himself 
with  decency  for  five  pounds  per  annam.''  It  must 
not,  however,  be  overlooked,  that  five  pounds  at 
that  time  contained  as  much  silvi^  as  ten  pounds  of 
the  present  currency ;  so  diat  living  may  be  estimated 
«t  about  five  times  as  cheap  as  in  oor  days.  And 
this  opinion  is  cormboratod  by  an  act  of  partiament 
passed  in  this  year  for  regubting  the  qaahfications 
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^^  twenty  .pounds  yearfyi*  in  lands  or  tef^csnenta^!^ 
which  is  ve^  neacly  equiv^ent  .to  (he  presfenijqupK 
lification  of  one  l][)|ndred  ppund^. 
.  By  aiiother  gc^  flimsefl  in  this  yefir,  foreign  meri 
chaiits  were  again  put  under  tliose.  severe  and  im- 
politic restrictiqns  which  are  tpo  much^f^  reproach 
of  some  peripds  of  oi^r  (comniercial  nistprv.  In 
every  pawfi  to  which  a  ^)erc^nt-alie^  should  repair^ 
the  mayor  or  chief  ofiiceir  was  to  assign  him  a  host 
or  surveyor,  to  survey  all  hi^  buyings  and  selUi^^ 
tQ  roister  thein  in  a  book,  apd  cemfy  them  into 
the  ^ohequer^  for  which  he  wa^  to  have  two  pence 
i)^  the  pound  on  ^  merchandize  bought  or  sold* 
He  w$i4  disabled  from  selling  to  another  foreignec, 
and  obliged  to  convert  the  produce  or  his  imported 
goods  into  English  merchandize,  within  eight  mondis 
of  arrival,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture.  ] 

In  this  same  year  we  have  a  statute^  Cap.  XV..l}y 
which  '}i  i^,  ^or  the  iiist  time,  n^e  te}ohy  to  ex* 
pwt  wool,  without  p^^g'the  king^s  duty  and 


The  pext  statute.  Cap.  XVI.  directs,.  ^^  thgt  there 
^hall  be  but  one  measure  of  cloth  thvDUgfaout  the 
realm,  viz.  by  the  y^d  and  the  inch,  and  not  by  th# 
yard  and  the  handf^l^  ^ccprding  to  t^  mf^ftfuue  (^ 
London?^ 

hii  ^  year  th^  Abbo|t  df  Wi^stnpn^t^  gmt^  to 
Kohert  Large,  the  qi^yof,  jnd  cibfenib  of  ]U»naon> 
pnd  their  sueceasprp^  one  bea^  gf  wfiteic,  c<)|itaining  - 
Iw^ty^syi  perchc^fin  l^jogtb,  aifd  one  in  breadth^ 
leather  w^th'^  it?  ip^PK^  ^  ^^^  mani^  of  Fad^ 
dington:  in  consfdcirstion  of  which^grant,  die  city  is 
iqr  ever  to  pa^  to  the  said  abbot  jsnci  hi^'  socces^ovs, 
fA  the  fef St  of  St  Beter,  two  pepper-ooms.  Buti  if 
jthe  inteinied  work  should  happen  to  diaw  the  water 
^rom  the  ancient  tvells  in  the  inanoi  of  Hida^  then 
;.   yoL.  I.  V  y  '  the 
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||te  «if6resaid  gnmt  to  cense,  and  become  etitirelsE 
'  Tcdd.  TliTS'  grant  Henry  VI.  n<it  onjy  congrmed  to 
the  mayor  and  citizens,  biit' likewise,  by  a  writ  of 
privy  seal,  granted  them  fiirther  advanta^  toward^ 
the  pclrfornun;^  thereof,  ^  wtl}  be  seen  in  t}ie  year 
1441.  V     '^^    ^    ^    ':  •'  •  ' 

'  Thie  chari^of  the  wealthy  chizefis  at  this  titae  ja 
nobly  exemplified  Jn  the  legacies  left  by  Sheriff 
Malpas  and  tiie  mayor,  Robert  Large.  The  former 
Ibiequeathed  one  hiinjired  and  twenty-fire  pounds  tq 
the  relief  of  poor  prisoner?,*  and  every  year,  for  fivef 
years,  font  miiidrejl  i^irts  and  ^hifb,  forty  pair  ol 
sheets^  and  pne  bupdred  and  fifty  goi/Wte  of  friese 
<br  the  poor ;  to  five  hupdred  poor  people  in  Lon* 
don,  mt  ^illinga  apd  eight  p^nce  eaqi ;  to  poor 
tnaids  in  marriage,  one  hundred  niarks;  torepciiring 
highw9(y«,  one  hundred  qiarks ;  twenty  rnqrifs  %  yeais 
for  a  graduate  to  preach;  twenty  potmdit  per  annum 
^preachers at  t^e  Spital  on  three  Easter  hpbdays. 
The  latter  gave  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  pie^h  of 
St.  Olaveiii  SoulJiWait;  twe^-five  pounds  to  Sti 
Mai;^Fet's,  Lothbury ;  twenty  pqunda  to  the  ppor; 
pne  hundred  matks  to  the  bridge;  twq  hundreKf 
marks  towslrds  arching  over  the  water-coursie  in  Wal-i 
brook ;  one  hundred  marks  to  poor  m^idsin  mar* 
lta?e;  one /btuidred  marks  to  pocur housekeepers'^ 
and  several  more  l^giicie^. 

'^  In  tfceyeaT  H40,  Sir  Richard  W«pk,  Viqjir  of 
flfenhetswoifh,  in  E«ex,  was  burnt  on  Tow^hiDi 
cnacMUitt  6f  )nsTeB^i(ki9^(t^^  am^  a?  he  had 
the  reputtttiop  6f  being  a  man  of  Temaorkabie  ^mc^ 
ifty,  thfe¥!car'pf  ftariring  embraced  this  opportiinit>[ 
pf  inmOsihg^uppp  the  people,  by  mixing^'a-qtiaiitsl^ 
of  odoriferous 'Spices  vHth  some  ashes,  .which  hh 
li^riv^tely  «tfe!wed  on  Ae  place  wjiere  Wtck  had' been 
Imriit,  hi  orfcr  to  ihtShice  the  yebjAe  fo  worsWp  him 
feamartyrtothefeith.  '  "'   *    -^  '* 
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Who  began  to  iavi>k<)  th^.  ^^seipod  aa  a. deity,  aA4 
toftv  atstitaies  of  waft,  aad  «K>Aey  at  hu(  abAp^  whicl^ 
tlte  impoator  vepwiy  by  preaeiiting  tbem  with  tha 
aphea  as  aacied  miios^  and  aupplyiDg  tbe.  i^laoa  with 
iBrerti  aabea  during  the  riight 

After  thiafaoce  bad  been  cariried.  dii  (or  ^bout  a 
week,  theWicar  was  seized  and  imprisoned^  and  i« ' 
a  abcMt  time  aftef wjuf4s»  the  whole,  pheat  waa  dis- 
^ovecedby  hisbwncottti^s^on..  4 

The  Gross  in  Cbeapade>  which.  W  }>fiw  ereqb^ 
io  tli^  memory  of  Queen  £ieaiH>r,  hefOJg  gfe^y  der 
bayed,  John  Hatheriey,  the  m^yf^  ff^pU^  py  th^ 
king  to  perEiission. td  rebuild  it;  'He  ^Iso  policited 
the  royal  aid  towarda  lepairiQg  th^.copmon  grmmy 
bf  the  city,  aiid  the  cdiduita,  h$  wcU  49  for  *pqiB»- 
)>leating  other  impiovemeiua  then .  carrying  on  fof 
auppljnng  the  city  with  water;       . .  ^ 

These  seveial  reqMestd  were  r^ily  gMfted  by  th^ 
kmg,  as  will  appear  &om  the  following  letter: 

*^  The  king  to  whom  these  ahf^l  coma*  goeetii^: 
Know  ye,  tl^  whereas  our  beloTed.  jQha,}&therJl«gr, 
mayor,  and  theicttuen^^f  London^  do  intend,  m 
the  comnlon  utility  aad  deceiicy  of  all  tl^  said  ciiy, 
and  for  the  unive»al  advantage;  likewise  for  tw 
well-pleasing  iof  aU  Ik^  aul^ects.  Aqiwiog  tUther 
from  other  piMS,  ilt  oonvenieiit  plae^  therein,  as  it 
well  becomes  thenll  ad  to  do,  to.  build  and  ei?ect 
divera  aqueducta  of  firedb  Watery  with  ^standards  and 
other  machines^  «nd  leaden  )>ifkes,  which  have  aiBid 
do  run  under  and  abov^  the  ^eacth,  above  three 
miles ;  and  to  rebuild  a  certain  common  granary^ 
and  a  certain  beautiful  cross -in  the  Westcheap  of  the 
Said  city,  which  may  serve  for  a  reservoir,  or,  as  it 
were,  a  mother  to  ^e  said  conduits  or  aqueducta ; 
which  works  cannot  be  performad  without  a  veiy 
large  quanti^  of  lead^  and  workuMSa  proper  td  carry 
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mi  the  s«id  works ;  we,  imiA  .<»<>ii8Mleiiiig  the  udHty,^ 
decency,  tiid  adviiiiMge  of  tile  tteid  wotka,  do,  of 
^ur  owA  special  grace^  gfwt  aoid  give  our  licence 
for  compleirtirig  the  same.;  and  fer  the  said  oitizeiitf 
to  take  np  two  biinldc^  fddder  of  lead  for  the  toild^ 
ing  thereof,  and  to  impreSki  pttraaAiieK  anid  labourers^ 
&c.  for  cflbrrying  on  the  said  <  work,  paying  tkem 
their  wMes/* 

And  the  sev€!rri  grants  of  ^ngs,  heads  of  water, 
&c.  under  which  the  city  was  provided  with  water, 
were  alA>  ratififld  and  confiroted  by  the  king  and 
parliament,  for  the  odBsideraticMi  of  twenty  pounds 
]paid  into  the  hanapH*. 

In  August,  1449,  si  hay  began  between  thfe 
stiideiits  of  the  inns  of  court,  headed  by  one  Hart- 
bottle  of  Clifford's;  Inn,  and  the  neighbouring  cib- 
«ens,  in  whiob  many  were  wounded  arid  kitted  on 
both  sides :  but ,  it  was  happily  qoeUed  before  the 
morning  by  the  citizens^  h^ed  by  the  mayor  and 
sheriift.  cut  the  attempt  of  the  merchant-taylors  fo 
'set  aside  the  ford  mayor  at  the  next  election  had 
like  to  have  proved  of  nduch  worse  consequence  to 
the  tky.  They  demanded  Ralph  Holland,  member 
of  their  company,  t6  be  chosen  by  the  court  of 
^d^trmeA  m  oppoaitidn  to  Robert  CbptoD,  a  draper, 
upoHi  whom  the  choice  had  already  fidlen.  And 
^  the  merchant -taylors  became  so  (Mttageocn,  that  Sir 
John  Ptfddesley,  mayor,  t^as  dbHged  to  exert  hb 
autltority ;  Who,  by  commrtting  some  of  the  rioters 
to  Newgate,  remioved  the  present  obstacle  to  Clop* 
ton's  elefction;  add  punished  the  prisoners  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner  for  their  riotous  pcoceedings; 

This  afieiir,  however;  did  not  end  her^;  for  the 
'*  merchant-taylor's  party  made  iio  scrapie  of  disclaring 
that  they  would  c^tpose  the  next  election  ;  where- 
upon the  king  was  apfdied  to,  who  issued  a  letter  to 
the  foUowhig  eflfect. 

« that 
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*^  T^nt  whecefts  the  mayom  of  Ldiidoa  used  (tt 
be  chosen  by  the  aldenncn^  and  certMii  mone  dis^ 
breet  perUDDB  of  llie  said  city, /especially  summDtied 
luid  wtfaed  for  that  purpoae ;  yet  soma  di«t  had  BOt^ 
nor  oi^t  to  have,  any  interest  in  such  elections, 
came,  and  with  their  noise  and  cknour  disturbed 
them,  with  art  intention  to  choose  such  who  iilig:ht 
afterwards  favour  their  evii-doing  and  ecrom :  Ha 
therefore,  willing  to  provide  for  the  quiet  and  pewe 
of  his  subjectSi  and  to  apply  a  suit^le  remedy  oil 
this  behalf,  did  command  and  irmly  enjoin/  ^ 
mayoir  ddd  sheriffs,  to  make  prodamatioathrtriigli 
all  the  city  and  liberty,  before  the  time  of  the  eleo^ 
tion  of  B  nkyor,  strictly  forbidding,  that  none  be 
present  at  such  election,  or  any  way,  or  under  any 
colour,  thrust  himself  into  it,  but  such  as  by  right, 
andaccOrding  to  the  custom  of  the  city,  ooght  lb 
be  there;  and  thiit  such  election  be  made  by  the 
aldermen  mid  otber  Of  the  more  discreet  and  able 
citizens!,  especially  warned  and  summoned,-  accord* 
ing  to  the  custom  aforesaid :  letting  them  know  for 
certain,  that  if  any,  socne  other  way  elected,  were 
}ifeseBted  to  him,  or  his  treasurer,  and  barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  thev  would  by  no  means  admit  him : 
and  that  they  should  arrest  and  commit  to  prison  all 
those  who  should  act  contrary  to  the  said  proclama* 
tion  and  prohibition/^ 

In  the  year  1443,  the  common  council  granted 
one.  thousand  marks  toward  erecting  a  new  conduit 
near  St.  PauFs  gate,  at  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside, 
and  for  the  repairing  of  others.  About  the  same 
time,  the  king,  by  his  letters  patent,  impoweted 
Thomas  Knowies,  John  Chichie,  &c«  executors  of 
John  Welb,  some  time  mayor  of  London,  to  repair 
the  highway  leading  from  London  to  Westminster, 
before  and  near  the  palace  of  thel5avqy,  which,  for 
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Ibe  ipace  of  five  hundred  feet,  they  substaBiifldiy 
peifoimed  with  stones  and  gtareL 
.    Tiffi  iame  toniiBoii  counoil  pMed  ft  §evero  ect 
l^aitet  dabbath  breakier^,  aiidto  prerent  buying  and 
lidlttig  gqodsi  «id  victuals,  sa  well  as  for  reStrainkig 
ttcrrontes  ipom  workingdh  the  Lord's  day*. 
^    On  Ae  fifst  of  February,  1444;  there  happened 
^  most  violent  atorm  df  thunder  and  l^htninj^  by  . 
winch  the  steeple  of  St;  FauFa  cathedral  waa  iet  oi 
fiBe^  and  being  bwelesBly  extidguisbed;  the  flamed 
iMiut  <Hit  ag«an  bt^tween  ei^ht  and  nine  o'cklick  at 
Ikight;  and  conamned  the  greatest,  part  of  the  frames 
wwk  bdonging  to  the  steeple. 

The  Cfaronicon  Preeiosum  gives  us  the  prices  of ' 
the  following  provisions  in  the  ye&r  1444;  viz. 

L,    s;   J>; 
Wheaty  per  quarfef  -  -    0.    4    4 

Afato*  .  .  -     1   11     & 

Ahig  -.  -  -030 

Agctose  r  •  ^    O    0    d 

Pigeons^  per  dozen  -  .004 

Another  act  of  parliament  for  permitting  the' 
exportation  of  grain  was  also  passed  in  this  year, 
wluch  fixes  the  exportation  prices  of  wheat  at  six 
ahiilings  and  eight  pence ;  rye  tour  shillings ;  aad^ 
boriey  three  shillings,  per  quarter.  •   " 

In  the  following  year  we  have  an&ther  table  o^ 
prices  in  the  same  book,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
wheat  remained  nt  the  aboye  pricey  ai^  otber  ar- 
ticles as  under : 

t. 
Ale,  per  galjbn  -  -    0 

Hay,  per  load  .      •  -  -    0 

A  young  swan    .         -  -    0 

A  goose  -  -    0 

^StcKdL-fish,  one  hiindred  for    -  -  *C 


s. 
0 

If 

3 
3 

6* 
a 

0 

s> 
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Red  herrings^  thiee  thousand  for  -     }  1 1    0 

Bullocks  and  heifer  (prdbal^fy  calves) 

each  r       V  -  *    0    5    0 

Fine  linen,  for  ijiicpljces  and  the  ^r,  . 
*   per  ell  -  *  r  -    0    0    3 

On  the  ^vpl  of* their  new  queen,  Mai^ret,  In 
1445,  the  lord  mayor",  aldermen,  sberifi^,  and  prib^ 
pipal  icitisens,  .met  lier  on  Blackheath,  whenee  they 
(SOQducted  her  to  Lendon,  where  she  was  reee|Y£4 

If ith  the  greatest  pomp  apd  magnificence. 


■♦'       i> 
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PHAP.  XX. 

Intrigues  at  Court. r^Atiackment  of  ike  Londoners  to  the 
Dike  if  Oltmcester.—tiis  Murder.— Trial  of  his  Ho- 
mestics.'^Piftition  to  Parliament  for  leave  to  estab^sA 
Public  School^. ^Tke  king's  Plate  pawned  to  two  Lon- 
don GoUsmxtks.'^Cade's  Rehellion.^Tke  Lord  Mayor 
created  a  Prhw  Counsellor^r^Episcopal  Impositions  5tt£> 
fitted  to  :j^biiration* — The  Mavor  jfirjt  goes  to 
H^estminster  by  wafer. rr^lk  Pj  S^.^lbans.r-Th^ 
Duke  of  York  appointed  Frotector.^l^iots.—Commis^ 
sion  to  trji  the  Delinquents*— Act  of  Parliament  re- 
lative  to  the  Mystery  of  Silk-tf;omen*^^Five  more 
Schools  founded. — Result  of  the  AfbUration  between  the 
Clergy  and  Laity. — Tumult  at  Newgate.— Genoese 
Merchants  committed  to  the  Fleet. ^^Tumult  in  Fleets 
street. — Reconciliation  of  the  King  and  Duke  of  York^^^ 
Measures  fur  preserving  the  Peace  of  the  City  .-^Quar" 
rel  tetween  the  Earl  of  fVarwick's  Servant  mid  the 
King's. — Preparations  for  Hostilities.— 'The  Citizens  re^ 
fused  Admission  to  the  King's  Troop^. — Admit  /A^ 
Yorkists. — The  King  Imprisoned  in  thepishpp  of  Lon^ 
don's  Palace.-^Massacres. — The  Dukf  gf  York  ^laipis 
the  Crown.— Compromise  relativp  theretp.—The  jDuifc^ 
proclaimed  Protector. — Opposition  of  the  Qticeii.—- 
^cond  BattWof  St.  Albans. — The  Londoners  prevent 
the  Queen's  army  from  being  supplied  with  Provisions. 
'^The  Young  Duke  of  York  chosen  King, — Mqnnfrs  of 
the  Peffpte  ifi  (his  Rei^.-rrState  ofthf  Arts. 

♦ 

The  vrival  of  the  qpeen,  and  the  intrigues  carried 
on  between  her,  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  and 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  negotiated  the  marriage,  for 
which  service  he  was  reward  with  the  tjt|e  of  marr 
quis,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  disastrous  (svf^nts  of 
thia  reign.  Henry  resigned  himself  entirely  to  their 
direction  ;  but  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester 
ofifered  a  resistance  to  their  schemes,  so  firm  and 
3  energetic 
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energetic  that  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  bring* 
ing  them  over:  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  any  means.  The  former  was  sent 
back  to  France  as  regent,  and  the  latter  impeached 
of  several  crimes ;  but  he  defended  himself  so  well, 
that  the  council  did  not  think  fit  to  refer  the  m^itter 
to  the  decision  of  the  peers:  the  duke  was  therefore 
acquitted  for  the  present,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  could  get  no  satis&ction  from  those  who  had  ac- 
cused him. 

This  affair  made  a  mighty  noise  in  London,  where 
the  duke  was  extremely  beloved  ;  an4  the  people 
seemed  resolved  to  protect  him  against  all  his  ene- 
mies. But  this  affection  of  the  populace  only  ac- 
celerated his  fate ;  for,  shortly  after,  a  parliament 
being  assembled  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  was  arrested  there  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  February  24,  1447,  and  committed  to  a 
close  prison,  without  any  ci  his  domestics  to  attend 
him.  Next  day  be  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  and 
his  enemies,  who  had  procured  him  to  be  secretly 
murdered,  gave  out  that  he  died  of  an  apoplexy. 

After  his  death,  his  adversaries  circulated  reports 
injurious  to  his  character,  in  order  to  impress  the 
public  with  a  notion  of  his  being  actually  guilty 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  To  render  them 
more  plausible,  his  domestics  were  apprehended  on 
suspicion  of  being  his  accomplices ;  and,  being  tried 
by  a  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Mar- 
quis of  Suffolk,  were  found  guilty,  and  received 
sentence  of  death. 

On  this  occasion  Suffolk  endeavoured  to  recom-f 
mend  himself  to  the  people,  by  procuring  a  pardon 
for  these  men  from  the  king ;  but,  with  a  refinement 
of  cruelty  peculiar  to  such  A  wretch,  he  did  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  delivered  until  they  were  actually  hung: 

VOL.  I.  z  z  they 
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they  were,  however,  immediately  cut  down  and  le* 
covered,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  spectators. 

About  this  period  the  public  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  had  so  for  gone  to  decay,  that  the 
grossest  ignorance  prevailed  among  the  peoj^e  iq 
general. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  four  clergymen  petitioned 
parliament  for  leave  to  set  up  schools  in  their  respec- 
tive parishes,  with  liberty  to  their  several  successors 
to  continue  the  said  schools. 

As^  this  petition  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  men  of  learning,  with  their  greatest 
care,  and  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  abilities,  we 
have  transcribed  it  correctly  from  the  records  in  the 
Tower,  where  it  is  still  preserved,  as  a  curious  speci- 
men of  the  language  and  manner  of  spelling  at  that 
period. 

'*  To  the  fill  worthie  and  discrete  communes  in 
this  present  parlement  assemblyd,  to  considre  the 
^ete  nombre  of  gramer  scholes  that  sometyme  were 
m  divers  parties  of  this  realme,  beside  those  that 
were  in  London,  and  how  few  ben  in  these  dayes, 
and  the  grete  hurt  is  caused  of  this,  not  oonly  in  the 
spiritual  partieof  the  chirche,  where  oftentyme  it  ap- 
perith  to  openly  in  som  persones  with  gi'ete  shame, 
but  also  in  the  temporal  partie  ;  to  whom  also  it  is 
full  expedyent  to  have  cottipeteht  congruite  for 
manie  causes,  as  to  your  wisdomes  apperith. 

"  And  forasmuche  as  to  the  cite  of  London  is  the 
common  concourse  of  this  land,  som  lake  of  schde 
maistres  in  ther  own  contree,  for  to  be  enfourmed  of 
gramer  ther,  and  som  for  the  grete  almess  of  lordes, 
merchants,  and  others,  that  which  is  in  London 
more  plenteuosly,  sooner  that  manie  other  places  of 
this  reaume,  to  such  pouere  creatures  as  never  should 
have  be  brought  to  so  greet  vertu  and  counyng  as 
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thei  have,  ne  had  hit  been  by  the  meane  of  the 
almess  abovesaid  ;       <    . 

"  Wherfor  it  were  expedyent,  that  in  London 
were  a  sufficient  nomber  of  scholes,  and  good  en-^ 
fourmers  in  gramer;  and  not,^  for  the  singular  avaU 
of  two  or  three  persones,  grevously  to  hurt  th^ 
moltitude  of  yong  people  of  al  this  land.  For  wher 
there  is  grete  nombre  of  lemers  and  few  techers ; 
and  al  the  lerners  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  few 
techeis,  and  to  noon  others,  the  maistres  waxen  rich 
of  inonie,  and  the  lemers  pouerer  in  counyng,  as  ex-* 
peiyence  openlie  shewith  ayenst  all  vertu  and  ordre 
of  well  pubUL 

^^  And  these  premises  nioven  and  sturen  of  grete 
devocion  and  pitee  Maistre  William  Lycchefeld, 
person  of  the  parich  chirche  of  Al  Hallowen  the  More^ 
in  London,  Maistre  Gilbert,  person  of  St,  Andrewe, 
Holboume,  in  the  suburbs  of  the^said  citee,  Maistre 
John  Cote,  person  of  Seint  Petre,  in  Comhul,  of 
London,  and  John  Neel,  maistre  oi  the  hous  or 
hospital  of  Seint  Thomas  of  Acres,  and  person  of 
Colchirche,  in  London;  to  compleyne  unto  you,  and 
for  remedie  besechyn  you,  to  pray  the  lung  our 
«overaign  lord,  that  he  hi  the  advys  and  assent  of  the 
lords  spirituel  and  temporel  in  this  present  parle-* 
ment  assembled,  and  bi  authorise  of  the  same  par** 
lement,  will  provide,  ordeyne,  and  graunt  to  the  said 
Maistre  William  and  his  successors,  that  they  in  the 
seid  parich  of  Al  Hallowen,  to  the  said  Maistre 
Gilbert,  and  his  successors,  that  they  in  the  seid 
parich  of  Seint  Andrew,  to  the  said  Maistre  John 
and  his  successors,  that  they  in  the  said  parich  of 
Seint  Petre,  and  to  the  seid  John  Maistre  (of  the 
seid  .  hospital),  and  his  successors ;  that  they  within 
the  foreseid  parich  of  our  Ladie  of  Colchirche,  in  the 
which  said  house  of  Seint  Thomas  is  sette ;  may 
ordeyne,  create,  establish,  and  set  a  person  suffi- 

^   •  cientlie 
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cientlie  lemed  in  the  gramer,  to  hold  and  exer^ 
cise  a  schole  in  the  sam6  science  of  gramer,  and  it 
there  to  teche  to  al  that  will  learn. 

*'  And  that  everiche  of  the  said  maistres,  Maistre 
WiUiam,  Maistre  Gilbert,  M aistre  John,  and  John 
Neel,  maistre;  such  schole-maistre,  so  bi  him  sett, 
and  everche  of  their  successors,  such  schole-maistre 
bi  him,  or  bi  any  of  his  predecessors  so  established 
and  sett,  speciallie  as  is  above  rehercid,  may  in  his 
own  parich  or  place  remove,  and  another  in  his  place 
substitute,  and  sett,  as  any  of  the  said  persones,  or 
their  successors  semith,  [and]  the  cause  reasonable  so 
requireth. 

**  And  SK>  to  do  ich  of  the  said  persones  and  their 
successors,  as  often  as  it  happenyth  any  of  the  said 
scholes  to  be  voyd  of  a  schole-maistre  in  any  manner 
wyse,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  encreasyng  of 
vcrtu." 

The  following  is  the  answer  given  to  the  above 
recited :  *^  the  king  wille  that  it  be  done  as  it  is  de- 
sired, so  that  it  be  done  bi  th'  advyse  of  the  ordi- 
nary, the  relies  of  Archbishope  of  Canterbury  for 
the  tyme  being." 

In  the  Fcedera,*  we  see  the  fashion  of  the  silver 
plate  of  King  Henry  VL  which  he  pawned  in  1448, 
to  two  goldsmiths  of  Tjondon,  to  whom  he  owed 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  viz. 

lb.    ox. 

1 .  One  great  alms  dish,  gilded,  made  in  the 
fasjiion  of  a-shtp,  with  armed  men  on 

board  of  her,  weighing       •-        <•         -     6?    9 

2.  Two  gilded  flagons,  scollop  fashion  -  64  91 
;l  Two  dozen  of  dishes  fde  chargeoursj-x 

4.  Six  dozen  of  plates         .       -       -        V  955     7 
5  Thirty-five  gilt  saucers         -  -      J 

•  Total     338     If 
•  Vol.  XI.  p.  196. 

In 
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In  the  year  1450,  one  Jack  Cade,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  greatly  resembled  John  Mortimer;  a 
prince  of  the  blood  of  the  family  of  March,  who 
had  been  beheaded  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign, 
began  a  scene  .of  imposture  of  a  very  extraordinary 
kind. 

Cade,  who  had  served  as  a  sddier  in  France, 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  was  nothing  more  than 
the  tool  of  that  prince,  -who  thought  it  adviseable 
to  prepare  the  nation  for  his  design  of  ascending 
the  throne,  by  exciting  their  affection  to  the  house 
of  Mortimer. 

The  courage,  capacity,  and  spirit  of  Cade,  had 
well  qualified  him  for  the  part  he  was  to  act ;  and 
he  had  no  sooner  received  his  instructions  from  the 
Duke  of  York's  agents,  than  he  assumed  the  name 
of  John  Mortimer,  pretending  to  be  the  son  of 
John  Mortimer,  the  person  who  had  been  beheaded  ; 
and  repairing  to  the  county  of  Kent,  in  which  the 
Duke  of  York  had  a  great  number  of  adherents, 
he  collected  a  strong  body  of  mal-contents,  on  pre- 
tence of  delivering  the  people  from  the  burden  of 
taxes,  and  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  nation. 

Such  prodigious  numbers  of  people  soon  flocked 
to  his  standard,  that  finding  himself  in  a  condition 
to  advance  towards  London,  he  marched,  and  en- 
camped on  Blackheath  with  all  his  forces, 

From  hence  Cade  sent  letters  of  safe  conduct 
to  Thomas  Cock,  a  draper  in  the  city,  who  repaired 
to  him  for  the  transacting  some  affairs  between 
Cade  and  some  of  the  citizens;  and  in  one  of  the 
letters  he  enjoined  the  said  Cock  to  demand  horses, 
arms,  and  a  thousand  marks  in  money  of  the 
Genoa,  Venetian,  and  Florence  merchants  residing 
in  London. 

As  soon  as  the  kiiig  received  intelligence  of  this 
rebellion,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  demand  the  cause 

of 
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of  their  appearance  in  aims ;  to  whom  Cade,  ii)  the 
name  of  the  rest,  replied,  that  they  had  no  design 
against  die  person  of  bis  majesty ;  but  their  intention 
was  to  address  the  parliament,  that  all  evil  ministers 
might  receive  their  deserts;  and  in  particular  he  de* 
manded  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset  should  be 
punished  for  the  loss  of  Normandy,  and  that  the 
king's  council  might  be  composed  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  other  wise  and  worthy  persons ;  and 
not  of  wretches  equally  contemptible  for  the  weak- 
ness of  their  intellects,  and  the  depravity  of  their 
hearts. 

The  king  in  council  being  informed  of  Cade's 
proposals,  the  council  immediately  condemned  them 
as  arrogant  and  seditious,  and  determined  to  suppress 
the  rel^Uion  by  force  of  arms ;  and  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  being  assembled,  the  king  advanced 
at  their  head  towards  Blackheath. 

As  his  majesty  advanced,  Cade  retired,  as  if  afraid 
of  coming  to  an  engagement,  and  retreated  into  a 
wood  near  SeveAoaks  in  Kent,  expecting  that  the 
king's  army,  emboldened  at  his  retFeat,  would  pur* 
sue  him  in  disorder ;  but  Henry,  imagining  that  the 
rebels  were  totally  dispersed,  returned  towards  Lon- 
don, having  first  detached  a  small  party- in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  under  the  command  of  Lcurd  Staf- 
ford, who  falling  into  the  ambuscade,  he  and  all  his 
followers  were  cut  to  pieces. 

Animated  by  this  success,  C^de  returned  to  Black- 
heath  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  from  whence  he 
again  sent  petitions  to  the  king  and  council,  de- 
manding, ''  that  the  Dukes  of  York,  Exeter,  Buck- 
ingham, and  Norfolk,  should  be  recalled  to  court; 
that  the  murderers  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester,  with  all  who  had  contributed  to  the  los^ 
of  the  English  territories  abroad,  might  be  punished; 
that  the  Lord  Say,  the  treasurer,  and  his  son-in-laW, 

Cromer, 
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Cromer,  high  sheriff  of  Kent,  might  be  taken  into 
custody,  the  grievances  of  the  nation  be  redressed, 
and  the  authors  of  them  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment/* 

The  government,  alarmed  at  the  late  defeat  of 
their  troops,  and  well  knowing  the  Duke  of  York*s 
secret  friends  were  by  this  time  on  the  point  of  de- 
cdaring  themselves  openly,  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
purchase  its  general  safety  by  the  sacrifice  of  some 
particulars.  Say  and  Cromer  were  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  were  sent  to  treat  with 
Cade  and  his  followers.  They  found  him  very 
complaisant,  but  resolute  not  to  lay  down  his  arms 
until  the  king  should  in  person  come  and  grant 
their  requests.  The  archbishop  and  duke,  on  their 
return,  reported  this  conference  so  little  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  court,  that  the  king  and  queen, 
leaving  the  Tower  under  the  command  of  the  Lord 
Scales  and  Sir  Matthew  Gough,  set  out  for  Kenel- 
worth  castle. 

Cade  no  sooner  heard  of  their  retreat,  than  he 
directed  bis  march  towards  London.  The  citizens, 
alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  rebels,  opened  the 
^tes  at  their  approach,  and  Cade  entered  in 
triumph  at  tjie  head  of  his  troops,  and  had  the  in- 
solence to  strike  his  sword  against  TLondon  stone, 
uttering  these  words,  *'  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of . 
London/*  However,  he  forbade  his  followers,  on 
the  severest  penalties,  from  committing  the  least 
outrage  on  the  citizens,  or  giving  the  slightest  cause 
of  complaint.  « 

On  the  third  of  July,  the  day  after  their  entering 

the  city,  the  rebels  sent  to  demand  that  the  Lord 

Say,  and  Cromer,  should  be  brought  from  the  Tower ; 

^nd  (he  constable  complying  with  their  demand, 

2  Cado 
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Cade  caused  them  both  to  be  put  to  death  without 
the  fonn  of  trial. 

For  some  days  Cade  continued  the  practice  of  en- 
tering the  city  in  the  morning,  and  quitting  it  at 
night,  that  he  might  not  give  umbrage  to  the  inha- 
bitants, with  whom  he  and  his  followers  Uved  at  first 
in  very  good  understanding.  But  the  insurgents 
having  pTuudered  the  houses  and  effects  of  two 
wealthy  aldermen,  even  after  they  had  entertained 
Cade  at  their  tables  with  bounteous  hospitali^,  and 
growing  more  and  more  licentious,  the  citizens 
plainly  saw  there  was  a  necessity  of  uniting,  with  the 
king's  troops  in  the  Tower,  for  their  common  pre- 
servation. They  therefore  took  the  opportunity  of 
Cade's  return  by  night  to  Southwark;  when  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  sent  a  message  to  the  Lord 
Scales,  offering  to  arm  the  citizens,  and  guard  the 
bridge  against  the  return  of  the  rebels,  if  he  would 
support  them  with  a  detachment  from  the  Tower. 
The  Lord  Scales  therefore  sent  Sir  Wilham  Gough, 
constable  of  the  Tower,  with  a  detachnaent  of  men; 
upon  which  the  citizens  immediately  rising,  seized 
upon  the  bridge,  and  cut  off  the  rebel  party  that 
guarded  it. 

Cade  and  his  followers  returning  the  next  morning 
as  usual,  found  the  bridge  gate  shut  and  baricadoed 
against  them ;  Vn  which  they  attempted  to  force  a 
passage,  when  a  battle  ensued  between  them  and 
the  citizens,  both  sides  maintaining  the  fight  with 
equal  obstinacy,  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict. Sir  Matthew  Gough,  with  the  Aldermen  Sut- 
ton and  Hazard,  lost  their  lives ;  as  did  many  of  the 
citizens,  who  were  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  de- 
fend the  draw-bridge. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  thq  Tower,  be-. 

ing 
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iag  infixmied  by  their  emissaries  that  the  insurge&ts 
were  greatly  dispirited  by  this  repulse,  drew  up  a 
general  paidoa  for  the  rebels,  provided  they  would 
ky  down  their  arms  ;  as  also  one  for  Cade  in  parti- 
cular, if  he  would  desist  from  his  rebellious  projects. 
The^  pardons  they  confirmed  by  putting  the  great 
seal  to  them,  which  was  in  the  chancellors  posses- 
sion, and  found  means  to  publish  them  by  mght  ia 
the  borough  of  Southwark. 

This  wise  and  critical  measure  was  attended  with 
amazing  success,  for  the  next  day  Cade  found  him- 
self abandoned  by.  the  greater  number  of  his  fol^ 
lowers,  notwithstanding  all  his  remonstrances  and 
artful  speeches,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them,  that  the  pardon  which  had  been  .^nt, 
being  without  authority  of  parliament,  was  of  no 
effect. 

Cade  finding  his  affairs  were  now  become  despe- 
rate, thought  it  not  adviseable  to  wait  for  the  sucr 
cours  promised  him  by  the  partisans  of  the  Duke  of 
York ;  but  rather  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  to- 
gether with  that  of  his  rich  booty,  which  he  sent  by 
watar  to  Rochester,  and  having  disguised  himself, 
fled  into  the  woods  of  Sussex. 

As  soon  as  his  flight  was  known,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  government,  offering  a  reward  of 
a  thoi^nd  marks  to  any  person  who  should  take  him 
alive  or  dead;  soon  after  which  he  was  discovered 
in  a  garden  at  Heathfield  ♦,  in  Sussex,  by  Alexan- 
der Men,  a  Kentish  gentleman,  and  sheriff  of  the 
county,  who  endeavoured  to  apprehend  him.  Cade, 
finding  himself  closely  attacked,  made  a  resolute  re- 
sistance; but  he  was  at  length  overpowered,  and 

kiUed 

^  TheMowkigpofagraph  ajqieared  in  Halt's  Chronick^  in  May> 
1794. 

"In  a  part  of  the  village  of  Heathfield,  in  Sanez,  named  Cade- 
ftnet,  from  the  death  of  Jack  Cade,  who  was  killed  theie,  but  which 

VOL.L  Aaa  has 
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killetJ  bj^  his  afitagdriist,  who  brought  hk  Body  m  a 
cart  to  London,  t^^here  hte  head  waS  cut  off,  and 
fixed  on  LdndoTi-bridge,  together  t^rith  the  icfads  of 
liine  Of  His  accomipltces;  and  some  others  of  the  ring- 
leatdere  ^'ere  aftervt^afcb  tried  dnd  exefcuted. 

Thtis  happily  ended  this  datigetons  insurrection, 
chiefty  through  the  bravery  of  the  citi^^nA  of  Ldndon, 
\Wiose  c6uragfeous  resistance  of  the  riebels  it  London- 
bridge,  paved  the  way  for  the  happy  dottseqnences 
that  followed. 

The  following  year  Godfrey  Fielding,  lord  m^y^r 
of  LondoiT,  was  so  highly  in  favour  with  the  king, 
that  his  majesty  created  him  one  of  his  privy  coun- 
sellors. This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  person  in  that 
rank  of  fife  being  honoured  with  so  important  a  cha-. 
ractdr,  and  probably  arose  from  his  signal  services 
during  Cade*s  rebellion, 

Roger,  surnamed  Niger,  Bishop  of  London,  con- 
secrated on  the  10th  of  June  in  the  year  1929,  or- 
dained, that  all  the  citizens  of  London  should  pay 
to  their  parish  priests  a  halfpenny  ouf  of  every 
pound,  and  a  farthing  out  of  every  ten  shillings, 
every  Lord's  day,  and  also  on  every  festival,  wh6se 
vigils  were  to  be  observed  as  fasts  ;  which  constftu- 
tion  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Thoriias  Arundel, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  1^97,  and  by  Pope 
tnnocerit,  A.  D.  1404.  But  this  episcopal  infiposi- 
tion  met  with  much  opposition  fi^om  the  laity,  not- 
withstanding it3  being  fortified  witli  'so  great  eccle- 
siastical authorities :  wherefore  Pope  Nidfiofas  if.  in 

has  been  commonly  called  Gat-street,  Mr.  Newbcfy  ha&  lately  erecteci 
a  p^est^y  by  ilie  road-side,  to  commtobVate  this  event;  dnd  to  cor^ 
rect  the  vujg^r  error.  It  ia  a  noble  stir^ctine'of  stcine,  ukd  b^  a  tttMtt 
^  tt^  <tentre  with  the  following  inscription : 

Near  this  spot  was  slain  the  notorious  rebel  Jack  Cade, 

Bii^Aknnddf  Idea,  Eaii.  Shcnff  of  K<»t^  A.  D.  r46fi; , 

^Is  body  was  carried  to  London,  and  his  head  fixed  upon  London  Bridge 

.  TlTiB  it  <iiO'Sttec«6a  of  all  jfebels,  ^n4  thif  f(U{twBte  ^ver  ehaaoelh  to 

the- 
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^  y^ajr  14^3,  issu^(il  out  a  b)41  p  foij^np  )iw 
mm^i  whemn  hU  Mi'^^^  coi)[ipaaaflf  the  mftyoi, 
^^li^,  ^Icjerme^^  citizens,  and  inl^^pjjt^i)!^,  to  pay 
tthp  9^(1  offerings,  and  to  oblige  ev^  one  to  dp  ikp 
spiiK  (Bs  i0iuch  a9  in  their  power,  u^d^  pain  of  t^e 
greater  (excommunication.  This,  *at  i^^n^^  operated 
^  effectually,  that  the  clergy  insisted  rigorously  on 
those  offerings,  and  the  laity,  intimidated  by  tl^e 
Vjiticaj)  thunder,  propop^  ^n  aibitjTiation  to  qom- 
pound  for  the  same,  which  was  coi^clgded  an^d 
signed  on  the  17th  of  Decepber,  1457. 

The  40^8^0^  of  the  lord  mayor  elect  bein^  rowejd 
in  a  barge  jto  W^sl^ipst^,  ip  ord^r  to  iq)iia)ify  him- 
self for  his  office,  took  its  rise  in  the  year  14o4, 
when  JoJm  N<fmWi  the  new  mayor,  built  an  ele- 
g^t  barge  at  hisow^^  ^xpe^se;  and  his  exaWple  was 
foUoiVed  by  the  several  city  companies,  who  attencj- 
e4  him  in  their  respective  barges,  magnificently 
{^nted,  {^  decorpted  with  flags  and  streamers. 

The  queen  and  h^er  p^M^y  continuing  to  influence 
all  the  king's  actions,  the  affections  of  his  subjects 
were  ^t  length  so  en^^y  alienated  from  him,  that 
great  numbers  of  them  joiqed  the  Duke  of  York^ 
who,  with  an  army  cpmp9sed  of  Welshmen  and 
disaffected  Englishm^,  g^e  battjle  (o  the  king's 
suwy,  at  St  Alban'?,  on  the  tweaty-s^cond  of  May, 
1456.  After  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  roy^l 
fprce^  weue  entirely  routed,  and  the  king  himself 
jKttade  prisoner,  who  was  sent  to  Lpndoii  and  lodged 
in  the  bishop's  palace.  This  was  the  first  battle 
fought  in  the  sanguinary  quarrel  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  parliament  assembled  soon  afterwards,  and 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  injfluence  of  the  queen, 
and  her  favourite  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  desired 
Henry,  who  still  retained  the  name  and  semblance 
of  king,  to  appoint  a  protector  of  t(|e  kingdom.  The 
3  Duke 
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Duke  of  Yorkf  however,  fearing  it  might,  at  tfut 
period,  wear  the  appearance  of  constraint,  caused  the 
nomination  to  be  postponed,  and  the  parliament  was 
prorogued  to  the  twelfth  of  November,  when  the 
Duke  of  Yoric  was  appointed  protector ;  but  the  in- 
trigues of  the  queen  again  prevailed  so  far  as  to  get 
him  dismissed  by  the  same  parliament  in  the  fol* 
lowing  year. 

In  a  government  so  unsteady,  the  authority  of  the 
civil  magistrate  is  necessarily  weak.  The  conuno* 
tions  in  the  state  were  accompanied  by  riots  and 
tumults  among  the  people,  in  which  the  execution 
of  the  laws  was  found  to  be  attended  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. ' 

The  principal  of  these,  as  they  are  related  in  Fa- 
bian's Chronicle,  were  the  two  following:  A  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Martins-le-Grand  had 
assembled,  and  violently  assaulted  the  citizens,  many 
of  whom  they  beat  and  wounded,  and  afterwards  re- 
tired to  their  habitations  within  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church. 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  bein^  advised  of  diis 
barbarous  and  vile  treatment  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
some  of  them,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  people, 
instantly  repaired  to  the  monastery,  forced  it  c^n, 
and  carried  off  the  authors  of  the  late  riot.  The 
dean  made  a  heavy  complaint  to  the  king,  s^ns^ 
the  mayor  and  citizens,  for  a  breach  of  privily; 
wherefore  they  were  summoned  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil to  answer  the  same.  In  obedience  to  this  cood- 
mand,  the  recorder,  with  a  deputation  of  the  alder- 
men, attended  the  king,  then  at  the  castle  of  Eele  in 
Hertfordshire;  who,  smer  along  examination  of  both 
parties,  dismissed  the  city  deputies  with  -a  letter  to 
the  mayor,  commanding  him  to  keep  the  said  rioteis 
in  custody  till  his  return  to  London,  when  he  intend- 
ed to  have  that  affair  more  strictly  inquired  into. 

In 
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In  May^  1456)  a  simple,  and  passionate  young 
mercer^  who  had  been  denied  the  liberty,  or  pun- 
nished  finr  wearing  a  dagger  in  Italy  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  that  country,  where  he  had  resided  for  some 
time,  being  returned  to  this  ciQr,  met  an  Italian,  in 
Cheapside,  with  a  dagger  by  his  side;  which  so  en- 
raged him,  that,  without  considering  the  different 
laws  and  customs  of  countries,  he  insolently  told 
him,  that,  as  the  Ei^Iish  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
swords  in  Italy,  neither  ought  he  to  wear  any  wea- 
pon in  England ;  and  the  Itahan,  somewhat  irritated 
at  this  manner  of  address,  returning  him  an  answer 
not  agreeable  to  the  furious  temper  of  the  young 
censor,  he  not  only  snatched  the  stranger's  dagger 
from  his  side,  but  broke  his  head  therewith.  The 
injured  foreigner  applied  to  the  lord  mayor  for  re- 
dress, who,  greatly  concerned  at  the  indignity  offer- 
ed to  the  stranger,  summoned  the  mercer  to  appear 
and  answer  to  the  complaint,  on  the  next  day,  at 
Guildhall,  before  him  and  a  ftiU  court  of  aldermen; 
who  committed  the  aggressor  to  the  prison  of  New- 
gate, he  not  being  able  to  allege  any  thing  in  alle- 
viation of  his  guilt.  But  the  servants  of  the  mer- 
cery, says  Fabian,  way-laid  them  near  the  end  of 
Laurence-lane,  in  Cheapside,  and  rescued  the  pri- 
soner. 

The  populace,  availing  themselves  of  this  confu- 
sion and  dispute  with  a  tbreigner,  assembled  in  great 
numbers,  and  plundered  the  houses  of  the  most 
eminent  Italian  merchants  in  the  city ;  nor  Wjss  the 
tumult  suppressed  without  bloodshed.  In  the  mean 
time  the  offender  vdade  his  escape  and  took  shelter 
in  the  abbey  church  of  St  Peter,  Westminster. 

These  disturbances  greatlyalarmed  thequeen  and 
her  party,  who  suspected  that  they  were  set  on  foot 
by  the  adherents  of  the  Duke  of  York ;   whereupon 
fcier  majesty  sent  the  Dukes  of  Exeter  and  Bucking- 
ham, «• 
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ham,  wtch  otheif  empowered  by  a  special  cotxunis^ 
sion,  to  amst  the  magiatrates  in  trying  die  oflGeadeis* 

For  this  purpose  a  court  was  beid  at  GuUdhall ; 
but,  when  the  magisteates  were  {Proceeding  to  in- 
pannel  die  jury,  the  mob  arose,  and  direatened  that 
if  their  feUow^itizena,  then  in  {Nrison  on  account  of 
the  late  riots,  were  tried,  they  would  take  a  sevj^ne 
revenge. 

The  comfnissioners  were  so  intimidated  at  these 
threats,  that  they  immediately  adjourned  the  court, 
and  retired  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  The 
mayor,  however,  considering  that  if  a  stop  was  not 
put  to  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  populace,  these 
would  be  an  end  of  all  civil  government  in  the  city, 
summoned  a  court  of  common-council  to  meet  at 
Guildhall  on  the  foHowing  day,  and  stricdy  enjoined 
the  warden  of  every  company  to  assemble  his  whole 
fellowship  at  the  respective  hafls  that  afternoon,  and 
to  charge  every  member  of  their  community  to  keep, 
in  his  own  penon,  and  endeavour  to  maintain,  the 
peace  of  the  city :  «nd  that  if  they  should  discover 
or  suspect  any  person  inclined  to  attempt  the  forci- 
ble r^ease  of  those  who  were  in  prison,  the  said 
warden  should,  by  fair  means,  endeavour  to  pexauade 
th^  panties  so  disposed  U)  alter  their  intentions,  and 
in  the  mean  time  give  their  name  or  names  privaidy 
and  expeditiously  to  the  mayor. 

These  measures  being  attentively  pursued,  all 
tumuks  subsided,  and  the  queen's  commissiooeis 
returning  to  the  city,  the  prisoners  were  brought  to 
their  trials,  three  of  whom  were  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted at  Tyburn,  and  several  others  were  fined  in 
con»derable  sums  of  money. 

Madox  *  says,  that  an  act  of  parliament,  which  is 
not  in  the  printed  acts,  was  passed  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  H^nry  VI.   "  upon   the  heavy  complaint 

••  FinnaBurgi,  Chap.  I.  p.  SS. 
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of  tJie  xromen  of  the  m^teiy  and  trade  c^ 
silk  and  thread-^workeis  in  London,  by  which  it  ap 
peared  that  divers  Lombards,  and  oth»  fomigners, 
enriched  themselves  by  ruining  the  said  mystery,  ancjl 
all  such  kjpds  of  industrious  occupations  of  the 
tvomen  of  our  kingdom,^'  for  prohibiting  wrought 
silk,  belonging  to  the  mystery  of  siik^womenv  from 
being  brought  into  the  kingdom  as  merchandize  for 
five  years  to  come.  These  must  have  probably 
been  only  needle-woiks  of  silk  and  thread,  since 
onljr  Women  are  said  to  be  concerned  in  them  ;  be- 
sides, the  broad  silk  manufacture  did  not  commence 
in  England  till  long  after  this  time. 

The  advantages  already  derived  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  four  grammar  schools  mentioned  above 
were  so  great,  that  the  Rishop  of  London,  seconded 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  procured  the 
king's  letters  patent,  dated  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  reign,  for  founding  five  others,  viz.  one  in  St. 
Paul'd  church-yard,  another  in- the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Martin-le^rand,  another  at  Bow  churdi, 
Ch^apside,  another  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  edst,  and 
the  fifth  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Anthony. 

The  arbitration  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  con* 
ceming  the  oflferings  imposed  by  the  church  on  the 
people,  as  rqlated  in  the  year  1453,  was  now  finally 
awarded  in  1457,  there  being,  at  that  time,  one  hun- 
dred and  eig'hteen  parish^faurches  in  London  and 
the  stiburbs :  it  is  recorded  by  Arnold  in  this  form: 

The  composition  of  oil  offering  within  the  city  of 
London  and  suburbs  of  the  same. 
**  Pirst,  that  every  person,  dweller  and  inhabitant 
in  unfy  house  in  London^  or  its  suburbs,  who  hireth 
and  occupieth  the  same  at  ten  shillings  p^r  annum, 
f  hall  oflfer  to  God,  and  to  the  chwch  in  whose  pariah 
Wt\x  house  stancfeth,  09e  farthing  on  each  of  tlie 
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feast  days,  hereafter  mentiOQed,  \\t.  on  every  Sun- 
day in  the  year,  Christmas-day,  Circumcision,  Epi- 
phany, Funficatjen  of  our  Lady,  Ascension  of  our 
Lord,  Corpus  Christi,  St.  Matthew,  St  Simon,  and 
Jude,  All-saints,  St«  Andrew,  Conception  of  the. 
blessed  Vii^n,  St  Thomas  the  Apostle,  St.  Peter 
and  Paul,  St.  James  and  St.  Bartholomew,  Assump- 
tion and  Nativity  of  our  Lady,  Dedication-day :  to 
be  kept  for  all  the  churches  in  London  from  hence- 
forward on  the  third  of  October,  yearly  ;  and  also  on 
the  patron's  day  of  each  church  in  London  and  its 
suburbs. '  And  if  such  inhabited  houses  be  lett  for 
twenty  shillings  to  pay  two  farthings  or  a  halfpenny; 
if  for  thirty  shillings,  to  pay  three  farthings ;  if  for 
forty  shillings,  to  pay  one  penny;  if  for  fifty  shil- 
lings, to  pay  one  penny  one  farthing.  And  so  every 
sum,  ascending  and  descending  by  ten  shillings  into 
what  sum  soever,  shall  always  offer  one  farthing, 
after  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  at  the  aforesaid  feasts. 
And  he,  who  rents  houses  in  divers  parishes  within 
London  Bnd  its  suburbs,  shall  pay  or  offer  the  same, 
for  each  house,  to  the  church  in  which  parish  it 
stands.  Provided  that  should  it  happen  two  of  the 
said  feasts  fall  on  one  day,  the  offering  ^hall  be  only 
for  one  day.  That  a  house,  rented  at  six  shiUings 
and  eight  pence,  shall  offer  only  four  times  in  the 
year,  on  the  four  principal  feasts  of  the  church,  of 
which  he  is  a  parishioner.  And  all  above  six  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence,  and  under  ten  shillings  to  pay 
one  penny  one  farthing  once  a  year.  Provided 
always  that  if  the  said  dweller  go  before  the  curate, 
and  there  declare,  upon  his  faith  and  truth,  that  he 
may  not  pay  his  said  money  according  to  the  (xdi- 
nance  aforesaid,  be  within  ten  shilUngs,  that  the 
said  curate  shall  holden  him,  aught  or  naught,  and 
the  dweller  thereupon  shall  be  quit.  Also  if  the 
rent  of  the  house  exceeds  ten  shiUii^  and  does  not 

amount 
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amount  to  thirty  shillings,  and  so  to  any  sum  being 
between  ten  shillings  and  ten  shillings  ;  the  inhabi- 
tant shall  pay  to  the  curate  five  farthings  for  every 
shilling  of  the  said  sum  that  shall  be  between  ten 
and  ten.  Where;  a  house  is  taken  together,  atid 
afterwards  let  out  into  apartments  for  divers  people, 
then  the  person  who  took  the  whole  house,  and  in- 
habiteth  the  principal  part  thereof,  shall  pay  an  offer- 
ing to  his  parish  church  for  the  whole  rent,  if  the 
said  house  be  inhabited  and  occupied  as  dwelling- 
places.  But  if  the  person,  who  rents  the  whole 
house,  does  not  dwell  in  any  part  thereof,  and  lets 
it  out  again,  then  he 'that  dwelleth  in  the  principal 
part  shall  offer  all,  and  the  rest  four  pence  by  the 
year.  Also  every  warehouse,  shop,  cellar,  wharf, 
stable,  crane,  ground,  garden,  or  place,  shall  pay, 
for  every  pound  they  be  let  for,  six  pence,  offering 
to  the  curate,  of  the  church,  in  which  they  shaU 
stand,  without  apy  other  offering ;  and  three  pence 
for  ten  shillings  per  ann.  rent ;  and  more  oif  less  as 
they  shall  be  let  for  more  or  less  than  ten  shillings 
per  ann.  It  was  abo  provided,  that  all  apprentices 
and  servants  and  hired  men  within  the  said  city, 
not  charged  with  such  rent  and  houses,  which 
shall  be  householders  at  Easter,  or  about  Easter, 
shall  four  thnes  in  the  year,  at  the  four  prin- 
cipal feasts,  offer  to  God  and  to  the  church. 
Also  as  for  personal  tythes,  the  parishioners  are 
neither  charged  nor  discharged;  saving  that  here- 
rfter  no  curate  shall  vex,  trouble,  sue,  or  deny  sacra- 
ments or  service  for  non-payment  of  the  same ;  but 
leave  them  to  the  piety  and  conscience  of  the 
parishioners.  Also  all  proceedings  or  suits,  hither- 
to carried  on  for  tythes  or  offerings  before  this  day, 
shall  stop  and  never  be  brought  into  controversy  any 
more ;  but  all  such  things,  done  before  this  day, 
shall  be  remitted  and  forgiven  by  both  parties/' 
V0L.  I,  B  b  b  We 
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We. learn,  from  Stow,*  that,  in  this  year,  a  great 
tumult  took  place  at  Newgate,  occasioned  by  the 
following  circumstance :  A  great  fray  had  happened 
in  the  north>  between  Sir  T.  rercie,  Lord  %remond, 
and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  sons,  in  which  many  were 
maimed  and  slain  ;  and,  upon  an  inquiry  before  the 
council.  Lord  EgTem<Mid  was  found  to  be  the  ag- 
gressor, and  condemned  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  was 
committed  to  Newgate.  But  shortly  after  he,  widi  his 
brother,  Sir  Richard  Percie,  broke  out  by  night,  and 
went  to  the  kii^:  the  other  prisoners  ^^  took  the 
leades  of  the  gates  and  defended  it  a  long  time 
against  the  sherifis  and  all  their  officers,  inscmiuch, 
that  they  were  forced  to  call  more  aide  of  the  citi- 
zens, whereby  they  lastly  subdued  them,  and  laid 
them  in  irons/' 

According  to  Fabian's  Clfronicle,  part  7»  we  find 
an  English  merchant-ship  so  far  fipm  home  as  the 
Levant  sea,  in  the  year  1458^  which  ship  having 
been  captured  by  an  armed  vessel  belonging  to 
Genoa,  all  the  Genoese  merchants  in  London  were 
committed  to  the  Fleet  prison,  and^  to  make  good 
the  damage  arising  from  the  capture,  were  amerced 
in  the  sum  of  six  thousand  marks;  but  the  division 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea  into  the  Levant^  and  the 
Ponent  commencing  at  Genoa,  it  is  probable  this 
ship  was  not  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  what  we  now 
call  the  Levant  sea. 

About  the  same  time  a  great  tumult  happened  in 
Fleet-street,  between  the  students  of  the  inns  of 
court  and  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  in  which 
the  queen's  attorney  was  killed:  on  which  account 
the  principals  of  Fumival  VClifford's,  and  Barnard's, 
inns,  vrese  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle  of 
Hertford,  and  William  Taylor,  alderman  of  the  ward, 

-  -  •    -        ■  *     *  Snrveyy  p.  38* 
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and  others,  were  committed  to  the  castle  of 
Windsor. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York  having  been 
proposed,  it  was  agreed  that  the  principal  leaders  on 
both  sides  should  meet  in  London  for  that  purpose. 
Accordingly,  the  king  and  queen,  the  Dukes  of  York, 
Exeter,  and  Somerset,  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  North- 
umberland, and  Salisbury,  with  severed  others  of  the* 
principal  nobility,  attended  by  their  respective  reti* 
nues,  arrived  in  the  city. 

The  mayor,  considering  that,  in  the  temper  of 
mind  which  had  so  lately  prevailed,  the  stifled  re- 
sentments of  the  most  fiery  among  this  vast,  multi^ 
tude  mi^ht  a^n  blaze  forth  and  lead  to  disturbances 
within  his  jurisdiction,  caused  five  thousand  citizens 
to  keep  guard  every  day,  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand,  and  two  thousand  every  nie^ht,  under  the 
command  of -three  aldermen  ;  by  which  wise  pre* 
caution  the  peace  of  the  city  was  preserved. 

At  length  a  compromise  having  taken  place,  by 
which  the  Duke  of  York,  with  the  £arls  of  WsHrwick 
and  Salisbury,  and  some  others  of  bis  friends,  were 
t6  be  admitted  into  the  king's  council,  it  was  thought 
adviseable  to  make  it  known  to  the  public  in  the 
most  solemn  manner :  for  which  purpose,  a  proces* 
sion  was  made  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  on  the  fifth  of 
April,  1458,  in  which  the  lords  walked  in  pairs,  that 
is  to  say,  one  of  each  party,  hand  in  hand,  and  the 
Duke  of  York  led  the  queen,  with  an  enemal  ap- 
pearance of  confidence. 

But  either  from  mistrust  of  the  queen,  or  from 
some  other  motive,  the  partisans  of  the  Duke  of 
York  soon  qurtted  the  court ;  -and  in  the  following 
year  a  quarrel  happened"  in  the  court-yard,  between 
a  servant  of  the  king  and  one  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  in  which  the  former,  who  was  the  ag- 
gressor, 
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gressor,  and  supposed  to  have  been  incited  to  pio* 
voke  it,  was  severely  wounded.  Their  companions 
on  each  side  took  part  in  the  quarrel,  which  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  die  attorney  general  was  killed. 
The  liarl  of  Warwick,  who  did  not  doubt  that  this 
was  a  contrivance  of  the  queen  to  get  him  accused  of 
having  raised  a  tumult  in  the  king's  palace,  fled  to 
his  ^vemment  of  Calais,  but  first  concerted  mea*- 
sures  with  the  Duke  of  York  for  their  mutual  pro* 
tection. 

The  mask  was  now  thrown  off,  and  both  parties  re- 
newed their  preparations  for  hostilities.  At  first  die 
royalists  were  successful  notwithstanding  the  loss  ai 
the  battle  of  Bloreheath,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Ireland,  as  were  his  sod, 
the  £arl  of  March,  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  at 
Calais. 

The  court,  naturally  supposing  the  malecontents 
would  ^ot  be  long  before  they  renewed  their  at- 
tempts, resolved  to  weaken  them  as  much  as  posable 
during  the  interval  of  peace :  to  which  end  the  king 
issued  a  commission  for  prosecuting  all  who  had 
jtakeh  part  with  the  Duke  of  York.  The  severity  with 
which  the  commissioners  acted  so  terrified  the  in-* 
habitants  of  the  county  of  Kent,  who  knew  them^ 
selves  to  be  the  most  guilty,  that  diey  invited  the 
Earls  of  March,  Warwick,  and  Salisbury,  to  come  to 
dieir  assistance,  promising  to  Uve  and  die  with 
them. 

This  iifvitation  was  joyfuUy  accepted,  and  these 
lords  soon  after  landed  at  Sandwich,  where  they 
found  a  considerable  force  ready  to  receive  them, 
and  in  a  few  days  their  army  was  increased  to 
forty  thousand  men.  •  * 

Information  of  these  proceedings  being  givep  to 
the  king,  he  commanded  Lord  Scsdes  to  march  with 
a  large  body  of  tioops  to  possess  hinvself  of  the  ci^ 
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of  London ;  but  the  citizens  favouring  die  York 
parly,  the  mayor  refused  to  permit  an  armed  force 
to  come  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Lord  Scales  foreseeing  the  intention  of  the  citizens 
to  admit  the  Earl  of  March,  took  possession  of  th? 
Tower,  and  threatened  to  lay  the  city  in  ashes,  in 
case  the  rebels  were  admitted:  but  his  menaces 
Med  of  effect,  for  the  £arl  of  March  no  sooner  ap«« 
peared  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  than  he  was  re-* 
ceived  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy. 

Having  secured  London,  the  earl  marched  with 
twenty-five  thousand  men  in  quest  of  the  king,  and 
1^  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  a  sufficient  force,  to 
defend  the  city  against  Lord  Scales,  who  carried  his 
menaces  into  execution,  and  plied  the  city  with  his 
ordnance  in  such  a  manner  as  to  d^roy  a  number 
of  houses ;  till  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  by  blocking  up* 
the  Tower  on  every  side,  and  erecting  a  battery  on 
the  other  side  of  thelliames,  obliged  his  lordship  to 
desist  from  firing  uppn  Lond(Hi.  This  was  followed 
by  the  rout  of  the  king's  army  near  Northamptcm; 
the  imprisonment  of  the  king  in  the  Bishop  oC  Lon- 
don's palace ;  and  the  surrender  of  the  Tower,  upon 
certain  conditions :  but  Lord  Scales,  not  trusting  to 
those  conditions,  attempted  to  escape  in  disguise  by 
water ;  but  being  discovered,  he  was  knocked  on 
the  head  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick^s  watermen,  who 
stripped  him,  and  cast  his  naked  body  on  the^shore, 
where  it  laid  several  days  exposed  without  burial  or 
pity. 

No  inquiry  being  made  after  the  perpetrators  of 
this  horrid  deed,  it  gave  encouragement  to  a  kind  of 
proscription,  and  among  others  who  suQered  death 
by  the  violence  of  the  mob,  was  Thorpe,  formerly 
^pefdcer  of  the  house  of  commons,  but  at  this  time 
A  baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto  the  Duke  of  York  had  never  openly  ad- 
vanced ai^  claim  to  the  crown,  but|  appearing  at 
the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  on  the 
7€h  of  October,  1460,  he  submitted  his  pretensions 
to  the  house  of  peers,  and  exhorted  them  to  do 
justice  to  him  as  the  lineal  successor,  thus  jdead- 
ing  his  cause  before  them  as  his  natural  and  l^al 
judges. 

The  peers  took  the  matter  into  consideration  inndi 
as  much  tranquillity  as  though  it  had  been  a  com- 
mon subject  of  debate,  and,  having  obtained  the 
assistance  of  some  leading  members  among  the 
commons,  admitted  the  validity  of  his  title  ;  but,  in 
consideration  of  Henry's  long  reign,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  retain  the  regal  dignity  during 
his  life;  that  tbe  administration  cl  the  govenmient 
should  be  vested  in  the  Duke  of  Yorii;  and,  that 
he  should  be  acknowledged  the  true  and  lawful  heir 
to  the  crown. 

This  accommodation  having  dbeen  consent^-  to 
by- the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York,  was  celebrated 
on  the  first  of  November,  by  a  solemn  procession  to 
St.  Paurs,  at  which  Henry  and  the  lords  assisted. 
It  was  also  notified  to  the  nation,  by  Henry's  letters . 
patent,  and  die  duke  was  proclaimed  protector  of 
the  kingdom,  and  heir-apparent  of  the  crown,  through 
the  city  of  London,  on  the  Saturday  following, 
amidst  the  repeated  acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  queen  was  filled  with  inexpressible  fory  when 
she  received  the  news  of  the  compromise  between 
her  husband  and  the  Duke  of  York,  which  at  once 
excluded  her  fix>m  power,  and  her  son  from  the  siic* 
cession.  She  immediately  set  about  levying  forces 
for  undoing  all  that  the  parliament  had  done,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  got  together  a  considerable  army, 
all  determined  to  stand  by  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

The 
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The  Duke  of  Yoik  liBving  abi  intire  influence  over 
*  the  kii^  prevailed  Ca  him  to  sign  an  order  for  the 
que^i  to  refiair  hnmedHttely  to  London:  but  no  re* 
gard  being  paid  on  her  part  to  this  extorted  sum- 
mons, putting  the  king  under  the  care  .of  the  Esil  of 
Warwick,  he  set  out  to  attack  the  aimy  of  the  queen. 
A  dreadfiil  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
York  was  slain;  and  Lord  ClijOford  cutting  off  his 
head,  sent  it  ix>  the  queen,  who  crowned  it  with  a 
diadem  of  paper,  in  derision  of  his  pretensions,  and 
then  sent  it  to  be  fixed  on  the  walls  of  YodL 

The  resentment  of  the  queen  was  not  yet  satisfied; 
she  had  a  farther  trium)^  by  the  £arl  of  Salisbuiiyv 
and  some  other- persons  of  quality,  beii^  made 
pri8oaei»,^\yho  were  soon  after  sent  to  Ponteftact; 
Bod  there  beheaded ;  after  which  their  heads  were 
set  upOR  poles  on  each  side  that  of  the  Duke  oi* 
Yoik. 

•  Edward  Plantagenet,  hitherto  called  Earl  of  March, 
but  now,  by  the  above  fiadad  event,  possessor  of  th^ 
title  of  Duke  of  York,  was  raising  f(»ce&  in  Wales 
when  he  received  the  news  of  his  fiither^s  death : 
&r  from  being  discouraged  by  this  dreadful  accident, 
he  was  inspired  with  the  most  implacable  resentment^ 
Mkd  determined  to  hazard  his  hfe  and  fortune  in  re- 
venging the  untimely  &11  of  the  author  of  his  birth, 
«nd  asserting  his  pretensions  to  the  erown. 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen,  with  her  son  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  advancinf  towards  London 
with  a  numerous  army. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  distrusting  the  affection  of 
the  Londoners^  did  not  choose  to  be  shut  up  within 
die  walls  to  wait  the  queen's  arrival,  but  resolved  to 
marqh  and  attack  her.  Accordingly,  taking  Henry 
along  with  him,  he  advanced  as  far  as  St.  Alban's, 
ihough  with  a  force  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
queen. 

The 
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The  two  armies  met  on  Baraud's-heath,  near  St. 
Alban'B,  when  a  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  Whidi 
the  £ari  of  Warwick  bad  at  firat  a  considerable 
advantage,  but  through  the  treacheiy  of  Lord 
Lovelace,  in  keeping  back  the  principal  part  of 
die  earFs  army,  •victoiy  declared  in  favour  of  the 
queen. 

The  principal  advmitage  arising  to  the  queen  fiom 
this  defeat,  was  the  getting  the  king  into  her  hands, 
whose  name  she  could  make  use  of  to  authorize  her 
transactions. 

The  citizens  were  now  under  great  appr^ensions 
of  being  plundered  by  the  queen^  troops,  who  axao^ 
mitted  the  most  intolerable  ryvi^es  in  -their  mardi, 
and  had  already  plundered  the  town  of  St.  Alban's; 
fyxt  ihey  were  still  more  afraid  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  a  victorious  army,  whom  they  could  not 
oppose.  However,  the  queen  giving  them  time  to 
recover  themselves,  and  the  ravages  of  her  troops 
being  represented  in  the  most  glaring  light,  the  citi- 
zens determined  at  all  events  to  oppose  her  entrance 
into  London;  nay,  they  even  went  so  fiur  as  to  seize 
several  waggons  loaded  with  provisions,  that  ike 
mayor  was  sending  to  her  army  at  St.  Alban's,  and 
killed  those  of  her  party  who  were  detached  to  escort 
them. 

The  queen  denounced  vengeance  against  the  Lon* 
doners  for  diis  insult,  and  had  actually  sent  a  body 
of  forces  to  get  adftijttance  into  the  city,  intending 
to  follow  with  her  whole  army;  but  the  detachment 
was  cut  in  pieces,  and  at  the  same  time  she.  received 
intelligence  that  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  l^rl  of 
Warwick  had  joined  their  forces,  and  begun  their 
progress  for  London.  This  news  obliged  her  to  retire 
back  to  the  north,  where  she  hoped  to  increase, her 
army  to  such  a  formidable  number,  as  would  iqi^ure 
success  ^^nst  all  opposition. 

.2  The 
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The  Duke  of  York  entered  London  on  the  twenty* 
fourth  of  February,  1461,  and  was  received  by  the 
citizens  with  the  greatest  demons^>«tion8  of  joy;  nor 
was  it  in  London  only  where  £dward  had  been  the 
idol  of  the  people,  the  multitude  flocking  in  incre- 
dible numbers  trom  all  parts  to  his  standard,  each  v 
striving  who  should  be  foremost  to  offer  their  persons 
lo  fight  his  batdes,  and  their  purses  to  contribute  to^ 
wards  the  exigencies  of  his  miUtary  operations.  In 
a  word,  the  tide  <^  affection  ran  so  rapidly  in  his 
favour,  tftat  it  seemed  to  carry  away  with  it  all  re«- 
membrance  of  Henry  or  the  line  of  Lancaster* 

The  duke's  friends,  encouraged  by  these  marks  of 
attachment,  resolved  to  improve  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity, and  advance  him  to  the  throne  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  and  the  nobles.  Accordingly,  on 
the  first  of  JMarch,  as  the  Lord  Fauconbridge  was 
exercising  a  body  of  four  thousand  men  in  the  fields 
near  Clerkenwell,  and  an  infinite  number  of  people 
were  assembled,  to  amuse  them<^lves  with  the  ^ight, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  mul- 
titude, holding  ill  his  hand  the  agj^ement  made  be« 
tweeu  Henry  and  the  late  Duke  of  York,  and  rati^ 
fied  by  parliament,  which  he  read  aloud,  and  then 
appealed  to  all  present;  ^^  whether  Henry  had  not 
incurred  the  forfeiture  expressed  in  it,  b^  counte- 
nancing and  joining  the  queen  in  her  rebellion  against 
his  own  deed«  and  that  of  the  estates  of  the  land.?''  . 
This  was  loudly  awswered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Bishop  of  Exeter  then  addressing  them,  asked  ''  if 
they  would  still  have  Henry  of  Lancaster  for  their 
'king?''  The  whole  multitude  exclaimed  against 
the  proposal  7  bu(  when  he  demanded  ^^  if  they 
would  acknowledge  Edwaj^d,  Duke  of  York,  for 
their  sovereign  ?'^  they  one  and  all,  shouting  and 
clapping  their  hands,  cried  out,  ^^  King  Edward  for 
ever.'* 

VOL,  I.  (C  c  c  The 
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The  experiment  having  thus  succeeded  to  the 
wish  of  the  party,  a  council  was  immediately  assem- 
Jbled,  at  Baynard's  Castle,  at  which  were  present  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Eari  <rf  Warwick, 
with  n\,any  others  of  the  principal  nobility ;  and,  it 
being  resolved  '^  that  Henry  had,  by  his  breach  of 
the  Ute  agreement,  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  benefit 
thereof,  or  to  the  possession  of  the  throne,  in  which 
he  had  been  indulged;  and  that  Edward,  Duke  of 
York,  ought  to  be  acknowledged  king,  according 
to  his  right  of  blood  f  they  waited  upon^im,  aiid 
})etitioned  him  to  assu^ie  the  goveFoment  of  the 
kingdom  ;  to  which  he  consented. 

The  nextKiay  he  lode  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  and  there  made  his  ofiering,  Te  Deum 
being  sung  with  great  solemnity.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  sitting  <m  the 
throne,  with  the  sceptre  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
in  his  hand,  he  was  recognised  by  all  present.  Then 
returning  to  the  city  by  water,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence -in  the  Bishop. of  London's  palace ;  and  the 
same  day,  March  5,  1461,  he  was  proclaimed  in 
London  and  Westminster,  by  the  ni^e  of  fid- 
ward  lYi 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  having  lasted 
upwards  of  thirty-eight  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  period  he  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have  govern- 
ed the  kingdom  (^himself,  having  been  continually 
the  instrument  of  the  most  crafty  or  the  most  fo^ 
lunate  of  his  courtiers,  or  of  his  queen. 

To  those  who  take  delight  in  comparing"  modem 
times  with  the  past,  in  oroer  to  show  the  progressive 
degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  it  may  not  oe  use- 
less to  offer  the  following  sketch  of  the  manners  of 
our  forefathers  in  this  reign,  nor  will  its  authenticity 
h^  disputed,  when  they  learn  that  its  author,  Sir 
Joha  Fortescue,  w^a  chief  justice  of  the  court'of 

King's 
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Kiiig'a  Bench  to  Henry  VL  It  is  transcribed  lite- 
rally  from  his  Difference  between  an  Absokte  and 
Limited  Monarchy,  Chap.  IS. 

"  It  hath  been  often  seen  in  England5  that  three 
or  four  thefes  hath  sett  upon  7  or  8  tnie  men,  and 
fobyd  them  al.  But  it  hath  not  ben  seen  in  Fraunce, 
that  7  or  ,8  thefes  have  been  hardy  to  robbe  three  olr 
four  tniemen.  Whereforitisright  seld  that  French- 
men be  hangyd  for  robberye,  for  that  they  have  no 
hwtys  to  do  so  terrible  an  acte.  There  be  therefore 
mo  men  hangyd  in  England,'- in  ayere,  for  robbery^ 
and  ttoanslaughter,  than  there  be  hangyd  in'  Fraufice 
for  such  cause  of  crime,  in  7  yers.  There  is  no 
man  hangyd  in  Scotland  in  7  yers  together  for  rob- 
berye ;  and  fet  they  be  often  tymes  hangyd  for  laN 
ceny  and  stelyng  of  goods  in  the  absence  of  the 
owner  thereof:  but  their  harts  serve  them  not  to  take 
a  mauny's  goods,  while  he  is  present  and  wQl  defend 
it ;  which  manner  of  taking  is  called  robberye.  Bat 
the  English  men  be  of  another  corage;  for  if  he  be 
poer,  and  see  another  man  havyng  richesse,  whicli 
may  be  takyng  from  him  by  might,  he  wol  not  spare 
to  do  so/'  Few  modern  judges  would  think  this  a 
subject  of  boasting. 

But  though  the  turbulence  and  want  of  moral 
culture  during  this  period  gave  rise  to  a  ferocity  of 
manners,  happily  no  longer  known,  the  magnificence 
and  ostentatious  pride  of  the  rich  promoted  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  part  of  the  fine  arts,  which  arrived  at 
very  great  perfe<itiou  in  the  metropolis. 

Thus  we  find  from  the  Fcedera*,  that  the  ala- 
baster tomb  of  Johh  rV.  Duke  of  Brittany,  was  made 
in  London  by  Thomas  Colyn,  Thomas  Holewell^ 
and  Thomas  roppehowe ;  and  was  carried  by  them 
to  Nantes,  and  erected  in  the  cathedral  there  in  the 
year' 1408. 

♦  Vol.  VIII.  p.  510.     •        . 
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Stow  says*,  "  Johw  CaFpenter,  towii  clerk  of 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  caused,  witk 
great  expenses,  to  be  curiously  painted  upon  board, 
about  the  north  clojstier  of  St.  Paul's,  a  monument 
of  death,  leading  all  estates,  with  the  speeches  of 
death,  and  the  answer  of  every  state."  This  famous 
picture,  which  was  preserved  until  1549,  wd$  called 
the  Danpe  of  Death.  It  contained  the  figures  of  per- 
sons, in  all  the  different  ranks  of  life,  in  their  proper 
dresses*  The  verses,  which  were  in  French,  were 
translated  by  John  Lydgate,  the  poet  of  Bury. 

"  Of  the  five  artists  f  who  were  employed  in 
erecting  the  monument  of  the  lilarl^  of  Warwick, 
who  died  in  1439^  and  adorning  it  with  images,  four 
were  Englishmen;  the  other  was  a  Outcn  gold- 
smith. The  number  of  the  images  was  thirty^-two, 
besides  the  great  image  of  the  earl.  These  were  all 
cast  of  the  finest  latten,  by  William  Austin,  foun- 
der of  llondon." 

This  monument  was  erected  in  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady,  in  St.  Mary's  church,  Warwick,  which  was 
also  built  about  the  same  time.  The  expense  of 
'  painting  this  monument  and  chapel  was  considerable: 
the  paintings  were  of  different  kinds,  and  performed 
by  different  artists. 

"  John  Purdde  J,  glazier  in  Westminster,  engaged 
to  glaze  the  chapel  with  glass  from  beyond  the  seas, 
of  the  finest  colours,  of  blue,  yellow,  red,  purpure, 
sanguine,  and  violet,  and  of  all  other  colours  that 
shall  be  most  necessary  and  best,  to  make  rich  and 
embeltish  the  matters,  images  and  stories,  that  shall 
be  delivered  to  him,  by  patterns  on  paper,  afterwards 
to  be  newly  traced  and  pictured  by  another  painter, 
in  rich  colour,  at  his  charges.  The  glass  and  work- 
manship cost  one  hundred  and  eight  pounds. 

♦  Survey,  p.  110. 
t  DogdaleTs  Warwickshiie,  Vd.  I.  p.  446,  446.    %  ^^'^^'  P-  ^7- 
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^*  John  Brentwood,  steyner,  of  London,  covenaht-' 
ed  to  paint  fine  and  curiously,  on  the  west  wall  of 
the  chapet,  the  dome  of  our  Lord  Gpd  Jesus,  and  all 
manner  of  devices  and  imagery  thereto  belonging, 
of  fair  and  sightly  proportion,  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence. 

"  Christian  Colibunie,  painter  in  London,  covenant- 
ed to  paint  in  most  fine,  fairest,  and  curious  wise, 
four  images  of  stone,  ordained  for  the  new  chiqpel  in 
Warwick;  whereof  two  principal  images,  the  one 
of  our  Lady,  the  other  of  St.  GU>riel  the  an^el ;  and 
two  less  images,  one  of  St.  Anne,  and  another  of  St. 
George :  these  four  to  be  painted  with  the  finest  oil 
colours,  in  the  richest,  finest,  and  freshest  clothiiigs 
that  may  be  made  of  fine  gold,  azure,  fine  purpure, 
fine  whitei  and  other  finest  colours  necessary,  gar- 
nished, bordered,  and  powdered,  in  the  finest  and 
curiousest  wise.'* 

We  have  no.  opportunity  of  knowing  with  what 
taste,  these  works  were  executed  ;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly intended  that  they  should  be  very  fine.  These 
instances,  however,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
London  artists  were  thought  competent  to  the  exe- 
cution of  them. 


CHAP  XXL 
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.CHAP.    XXL 

Accession  of  ^Edward  IF.'^WiUter  Walker  Beheaded.-^ 
The  King's  Coronation^-^His  first  Charter.^^Acts  U 
prevent  the  ImportcUitm  of  Com  und  foreign  Manufac' 
tures. — Charter  to  the  Merchants  of  the  Steelyard. — 
Second  Charter  to  London. — The  Mayor'ii  Claim  of 
precedency* — The  King's  Marriage, — Act  to  prohibit 
wearing  Long-toed  Shoes. ^-^Gallows  on  Tower-hilL — 
Henry  taken  Prisoner. — Inipeaehmenf  of  Sir  Thomas 
Codk. — Tournament  in  Smitnfield.'^^Perjured  Jury  pun^ 
ished. 

Edward  was  in  his  twentieth  year  when  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  throne,  by  the  tumultuous 
election  of  his  own  party.  Bold,  active,  and  enter- 
prizing,  he  was  fitted  to  make  his  way  through  the 
scene  of  war,  havock,  and  devastation,  w^hich  must 
secure  him  on  it ;  while  the  hardness  of  his  heart, 
and.  the  severity  of  his  character,  rendered  biip  im- 
pregnable to  all  those  movements  of  compassion 
which  might  relax  his^  vigour  in  the  .prosecution  of 
the  most  bloody  revenge  upon  his  enemies.  He  had 
scarcely  felt  the  weight  of  a  crown  when  he  gave  - 
symptoms  bf  his  sanguinary  disposition.  One  Wal- 
ter Walker,  an  eminent  grocer  in  Cheapside,  having 
jocosely  said,  that  he  would  make  his  soh  heir  to  the 
crown,  meaning  his  own  shop,  of  which  that  was  the 
sign,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  who 
ordered  the  unfortunate  man  to  be  beheaded  in 
Smithfield,  for  this  imaginary  crime,  on  the  eighth 
xiay  of  his  reign. 
%On  the  same  day  Edward  marched  his  army 
through  Bishopsgate  to  the  north  in  quest  of  Henry, 
who  had  raised  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and, 
meeting  him  aC  Towton,  in  Yorkshire,  a  desperate 
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enga^ment  ensued,  at  the  close  of  which,  victory 
declared  in  favour  of  the  king,  who  having  taken 
measures  for  preserving  the  peace  in  the  north,  set 
off  on  his  return,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  ar- 
rived atjbis  nianor  of  Sheen,  where  he  resided  till  all 
things  were  prepared  for  his  coronation. 

On  the  27th  of  June  his  majesty  went  from 
thence  to  London,  and  was  met  at /Lambeth  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  in  their  formalities,  dressed  in 
scaiiet,  attended  by  four  hundred  citizens  on  horse- 
backfall  cloathed  in  ^reen,  and  richly  accoutred,  by 
whom  he  was  conducted  to  the  Tower  of  London  ; 
from  whence,  two  days  after,  he  rode  through  the 
city  to  Westminster,  and  was  crowned  at  St.  Peter's, 
on  which  occasion,  the  public  rejoicings  in  the  city 
were  exceedingly  great. 

In  the  month  of  July,  following,  ^ne  John  David, 
servant  of  the  king's  household,  had  one  of  his  hands 
cut  off  at  the  Standard  in  Cheapside,  folr  striking  g 
man  within  the  palace  of  Westminster. 

To  show  his  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of  London 
foe  the  many  great  and  signal  services  done  to  him, 
Edviwd,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  granted 
them  the  following  charter : 

**  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England' 
^^  and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland  ;  to  all  archbishops, 
<*  &c*  greeting: 

^  Although  as  we  understand,  such  things  alto- 
"  gether  as  ought  to  be  holden  and  determined  by 
**  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  justices  assigned  for 
*'  hearing  and  determining  divers  felonies,  trespasses, 
**  and  misdemeanors  in  all  the  coimties  of  our  realm 
**  of  England,  by  the  king's  authorityj  by  virtue  of 
*»*  the  orainances  and  statutes  of  our  realm  aforesaid, 
*'  made  for  the  good  of  the  peace,  and  rule  of  our 
♦•  people,  have  always,  time  out  of  cfiind,  been  used 
3  "  and 
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^^  and  well  afiirmed,  and  yet  bein  our  city  of  L(»)don : 
"  Nevertheless,  to  the  end  that  from  henceforth  one 
'^  good,  certain,  and  undoubted  manner,  may  be 
^^  continually  had  in  our  said  city,  for  the  conserva* 
"  tion  of  the  peace,  and  governing  our  peoole  of  the 
^'  same,  and  that  the  same  may  always  be  and  re* 
"  main  a  city  of  peace  and  quietness ;  we  will,  of  our 
*'  mere  motion,  and  by  tenbr  of  thepe  present,  do 
*^  grant,  for  us,  and  as  much  as  in  us  is,  to  the 
"  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  aforesaid,  and 
^^  to  the  citizens  of  the  same,  and  to  their  successors 
*'  for  ever,  that  they  may  have  and  hold  all  and  sin- 
*^  gular  their  liberties  and  free  customs,  as  whole  and 
*«soimd  as  ever  they  had  and  held  them  in  all  time 
"  of  our  progenitors.  And  further,  we  grant,  for  us 
*^  and  our  heirs  aforesaid,  to  the  mayor  and  common* 
*^  alty,  and  citj^ens,  and  to  their  successors,  the 
«'  liberties  and  authorities,  acquittals  and  franchises, 
^'  under-written ;  that  is  to  say,  that  from  hence- 
*'  forth  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  said  city  whQ 
*'  now  be,  and  their  successors,  and  the  mayors  and 
"  recorders  which  for  the  time  shall  be,  as  well  those 
*'  aldermen  which  before  this  time  have  been 
*'  mayors  of  the  same  city,  as  other  aldermen  who 
"  shall  hereafter  sustain  the  charge  of  mayoralty, 
^^  and  shall  not  be  thereof  dismissed,  as  long  as  they 
♦*  shall  there  remain  aldermen  for  ever ;  shall  be 
♦'  conservators  of  the  present  peace  of  our  city,  and 
"  the  peace  of  our  successors  of  tlie  said  city  md 
"  liberties  thereof  as  well  by  land  as  by  waters 
"  And  to  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  all  ordinances 
^^  and  statutes,  made  and  to  be  made  for  the  good 
"  of  our  peace,  and  for  the  quietness,  rule  and 
**  government  of  our  people,  in  "all  their  articles,  as 
•*  well  within  the  city  aforesaid,  as  the  liberty  and 
*<  suburbs  of  the  same,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water, 
^*  according  to  all  the  force,  form,  and  effect,  of  the 

**  saQie^ 
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**  same,  and  to  chastise  and  punish  whdm  they 

^^  shall   find  offending,  contrary  to  th^  form  and 

*^  effect  of  the  said  ordinances  and  statutes  aforesaid^ 

^^  should  be  done.    We  will  dlso  and  gnuit  to  th^ 

^Vsaid  mayor  aiid  commonalty  and  citizens,  and 

'^  their  successors,  that  the  now  mayor  and  his  sue-* 

"  cessors  aforesaid,  and  the  recorder  of  the  said  city 

V  which  for  the  time  shall  be :  and  such  aldermen  as 

•*  aforesaid,  or  (bur  of  the  same,  mayor,  recorder,  and 

"  aldermen,  of  whom  we  will  that  such  mayor  for 

"  the  time  being,  and  his  successors,  to  be  o6e,  be 

"  justices,  and  have  so  assigned  them  justices,  for 

**  us  and  our  successors,  for  ever;  to  inquire,  hear, 

*'  and  determine,  as  often  and  at  such  times  as  to 

*'  them  shall  seem  meet,  of  all  manner  of  fblonies, 

"  trespasses,  forestalling  and  regratings,  extortionsr 

*<  and  other  misdemeanors  within  the  said  city,  or 

*^  the  liberties  or  suburbs  thereof,  as  well  by  land  as 

«*  by  water,  by  whomsoever,  or  after  what  manner 

**  soever,  done  or  committed,  and  which  from  hence*- 

**  forth  shall  happen  to  be  done  :>  dnd  also  to  hear 

**  and  determine,  to  execute  all  and  singular  other 

**  things  which  shall  pertain  to  our  justices  of  peace 

*•  within  our  realm  of  England.    So  always,  that  the 

*'  said  mayor  and  citizens,  an4  their  successors,  may 

**  have  and  hold  all  and  singular  their  ancient  hber- 

**  ties  and  customs,  whole  free  and  sound,  the  pre- 

**  mises  in  any  thing  notwithstanding.   Givien  to  our 

"  sheriflfe  of  the  city  aforesaid,  for  the  time  being, 

«*  and  to  their  successors,  and  to  all  whatsoever 

**  citizens  of  the  said  city,  whicih  now  be,  and  Mdiich* 

«*  hereafter  for  the  time  shall  be,  by  tenor  of  these 

"  presents,  streightly  in  commandment,  that  they 

^  be  attendant,  counselling,  answering  and  aiding 

<^  the  said  keepers  of  the  peace  aforesaid,  to  the 

**  now  mayor,  recorder,  and  their  successors,  and  to 

'^  such  aldermen  as  aforesaid,  in  all  things  they  do, 

VOL.  I,  D  d d  "or 
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««  or  may  per^in  to  the  ofllce  of  coMetvator  of  ,^ 
f  peace,  aad  of  such  justices  within  the  said  city, 
«« and  the  hherties  th^eoft  accotding  to  the  foim 
^^  Gtforesaid,  as  ofteu,  and  at  such  times,  as  shall  be 
^  by  them,  or  any  of  them*  on  our  behalf^  duly  le^ 
V  quired*    Saving  always  to  the  mayor  and  com** 
^^  monalty,  and  the  citizens  of  the  same  cily,  and  to 
«^  their  successors^  the  customs,  liberties,  and  frrn^ 
*^  chises,  which  we  will  and  strictly  command  to 
^«  be  inviolably  observed  in  all  things,  as  they  and 
^^  their  predecessors  before  the  making  of  these  pr&i 
^^  sents  observed  the  same : .  And  because  we  um 
(«,derstand>  that  by  the  most  fmcient  custom  of  the 
<^  sakl  city,  it  is  there  had,  and  in  die  cireiats  of  the 
^^  justices  of  our  progenitors,  sometimes  kings  of 
^^  England,  it  is  allowed  to  the  said  citizens^  that  the 
^'  mayor  .and  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  for  the  time 
^^  being,  ought  to  record  all  their  ancient  customs  by 
^^  word  of  mouth,  as  often  and  at  such  time  as  any 
^V  thing  ahould  ht^  moved  in  act  or  qu^tion  before 
^^  any  judges  oi  justices  touching  their  cuBtoiD9 
^^  aforesaid;   as  in  their  claims  in  tne  last  circuit  of 
^^  justices  holden  at  our  Tower  of  London  k  is  more 
^^  fully  contained:  We,  oxisiderine  the  same  thing, 
*'  being  willing  rather  to  enlarge  than  diminish  die 
^  custom  of  the  said  city^  of  our  special  grace  have 
^^  granlBd,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  succeasc^s,  unto  the 
^^  said  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  citizens,  and  their 
^^  successors,  that  whensoever  any  issue  ahall  be 
«<  taken  on  any  plea  of,  or  upon  the  custom  of  the 
*^  ciQr  of  lipndon,  between  any  parties  in  pfeading 
**  (yea  though  themselves  be  parties),  or  if  any  thing 
^^  in  plea,  act,  aad  questioni  touching  the  sud  cu&« 
^^  toms  be  moved,  or  happen  before  us  or  our  heirs 
^^  to  be  holden^  the  jiistices  of  the*  common  bendi, 
^'  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  our  Exchequer,  or  of  our 
''  heirs,  pr  before  the  hvfvm  of  8«$h  Uke  Exchequer^ 
4  ^*W 
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•*  or  any  other  the  justices  of  us,  or  our  hefatf,  which 
*'  shall  exact  or  require  inquisition,  recognizance, 
•*  certificate  or  trial,  the  same  mayor* and  aldermen 
•'  of  the  said  city  for  the  time  being,  and  their  suc- 
*''Ce88c«i5,  shall  record,  testify,  and  declare,  whether 
^  such  be  a  custom  or  not,  by  the  recorder  of  the 
"  same  city  for  the  time  being,  by  word  of  mouth'; 
♦^  and  that  there  may  be  speedy  process  by  that  re- 
**  cord,  certificate,  and  declaration,  such  custom  so 
«'  alleged  shall  be  allowed  fi3r  a  custom,  or  ac- 
•*  counted  not  for  a  custoni,  without  any  jury  there- 
"  fcre  to  be  taken,  or  fiirther  process  thereupon  to  be 
**  made.     And  furthermore,  we    have  glinted  to 
♦'  diem,  the  mayor  and  commoaaltyv  and  cita»pns, 
•*  that  though  they  and  their  successors,  or  the  «aid 
^^  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  their  {^edeces^ors  in 
*^  time  past,  or  their  successors  hereafter,  have  fot 
**  some  cause  perchance  fully  not  uSed,  or  abused 
^  any  of  the  liberties,  acquittals,  grants,  drdlnan<e^, 
^  articles,  or  free  customs.  Or  other  thing  contained 
♦*  in  these  our  writings,  or  in  other  our  writings^  or 
**  of  our  progenitors^  sometimes  kings  df  England,  to 
•*  the  same  mayor  and  commonalty  granted :  not- 
'*  withstanding  we  will  not,  that  the  same  mayor  and 
•*  commonalty,  aldermen  and  citizens,  or  their  suc- 
•*  cessors,  shall  therefore  incur  the  forfeitures  of  any 
♦*  of  the  ppemfees ;  but  they  and  their  successdrs  may 
**  fipom  henceforth  fully  enjoy  and  u^  all  and  sin- 
**  grfar  the  liberties,  grants,  acquittals,  ordinances, 
^  articles,  fi-ee  customs,  and  other  things  whatsoeref, 
•*  80  not  used  or  abused,  in  the  charters  aforesaid 
*•  contained,  and  every  of  them,  without  impeach- 
*'  ment  or  let  of  us,  or  our  heirs,  justices,  esch^tors, 
**  sherifib,  or  other  our  bailifl^  and  minister,  or  of 
•*  any  c^her  whatsoever  ally,  statutes  or  ordinances 
•'  made,  or  judgments  given ;  or  any  other  charters, 
•*  or  any  the  charters  of  our  predecessors  whatsoever, 

"in 
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^  in  times  past  granted  to  the  contrary  notwithstantk 
"  ing. 

**  And  we,  being  willing  furthes*  to  do  the  said 
**  mayor  and  commonalty  a  greater  pleasure ;  and 
**  also  for  the  bettering  imd  common  profit  of  our 
'^^  said  city,  will  and  grant  to  the  said  mayor  and 
f^  commonalty,  and  their  successors,  that  from  hence- 
**  forth  all  and  singular  merchants,  as  well  denizens 
/^  as  aliens,  abiding  within  the  said  city,  and  the 
*'  liberties  and  suburbs  of  the  same,  and  exercising 
**  merchandizing  or  occupations  there,  by  any  means, 
**  by  themselves  or  others,  though  they  be  not  of 
,"  the  liberty  of  the  same  city,  shall  be  partakers, 
••  shall  be  taxed,  and  contribute  according  to  their 
/*  faculties  in  subsidies,  tallages,  grants,  and  other 
"  contributions  whatsoever,  by  any  means  to  be 
**»as8essed,  for  the  need  of  us,  or  of  pur  heirs,  or  of 
:V  the  said  city,  for  the  niaintenance  of  the  state  and 
^^^  profit  of  the  same  with  the  citizens  of  the  said' 
[^*  city:  yet  notwithstanding,  that  this  our  present 
."  grant  be  not  in  prejudice  or  derogation  of  any 
(**  ^ants  h(y  us,  or  any  of  our  progenitors,  made  or 
."  .granted:  to  those  merchants  of  Almaine,  which 
;"  have  a;hou^e  in  the  city  of  London,  which  is  com* 
>/  monly  called  the  Guildhall  of  the  Almains,  or 
•*'.  their  successors.     And  further,  because  it  is  well 
/^  kru>wn  and  manifest,  that  those  of  this  sai^  city 
.*'  which  are  caljed  elected,  and  taken  to  the  degree 
*'  of  aldermen,  proper  for  the  conditions  and  merits 
*'  requiring  the  same,  have  sustained  and  supported 
/'.great  charges,  cost,  and  pains,  for  the  time  they 
'*:  make  their  abode  and  residence  in  the  same  city, 
*' being  vigilant  for  the  common   good,  rule,  suid 
''.  government,  of  the  same,  and  for  thatcaqseoften- 
j"  times  do  leave  their  possessions^  and  places  in  the 
.V  countries  there ;  that,  therefore,  they^  and  every 
/r*  of  them,  may,  without  all  fe^  of  unquie^fsss  ot 

1  i  "  molestation, 
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*^  AioltetatioB,  peaceably  abide  and  tany  in  such 
^^  their  houses,  places  and  possessions,  when  they 
^'  shall  return  thither  for  conofort  and  recrieation's  sake. 
"  We  have,  of 'Our  special  grace,  granted  to  the  said 
^'  mayCHT  and  commonalty,  and  to  their  successors 
"  aforesaid,  that,  ail  and  every  of  those  yvhich  be 
^'  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  and  their  successors 
*^  which  for  the  time  shall  be  aldermen  there,  for  the 
*'  term  of  their  lives  shall  have  this  liberty;  that  is  to 
^^  say,  that  r$  long  as  they  shall  continue  aldernoEen 
*'  there,  and  shall  hear  the  charge  of  aldennen' 
^^  proper ;  and  also  those  which  before  had  been 
"  aldermen,  and  have  also  with  their  great  costs  and 
*'  expences  born  the. offices  of  mayoralty,  shall  not 
**  be  put  in  any  assizes,  juries,  or  attaints,  recogni- 
««  zanqes,  or  inquisitions,  out  of  the  said  city ;  and 
"  that  they  nor  any  of  them  shall  be  tryer  and  tiyeis 
«*  of  the  same,. although  they  touch  us,  or  our  heirs, 
'*  or  successors,  or  other  whomsoever. 

"  And  that  without  that  city  nether  th^  nor  any 
*'  of  them  be  made  collectors  or  collector,  assessor, 
"  taxer,  overseer,  or  comptroller  of  the  tenths, 
^'  fifteenths,  taxes,  tallages,  subsidies,  or  other 
"  charges,  or  impositions  whatsoever,  to  us,  our 
**  heirs,  or  successors,  hereafter  to  be  granted  or 
♦'  given  :  and  if  they  or  any  of  them,  be  elected  to 
**  any  of  the  offices  or  charges  aforesaid,  and  that 
**  the  said  mayor  or  aldermen  do  deny,  refuse,  or  not 
"  do  the  offices  or  charges  aforesaid,  then  they,  or 
*'  any  of  them,  shall  not  by  any  means  incur  any 
^^  contempt,  loss,  pain,  fine,  imprisonment,  or  for- 
".  feiture,  by  occasion  of  their  so  refusing  or  notdoing ; 
"  nor  shall  for  that  cause  forfeit  any  issues  by  any 
*'  means  ;  and  further,  as  we  understand,».Lord  Ed- 
"  ward,  souie.tirhes  king  of  England,  the  third,  after 
"the  conqvH^£|t,  our  progenitor,  with,  the  assent,  of 
"  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  commonalty,  of  ther 

"  realm, 
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^  realm  of  England,  assembled  in  parliaamt,  lM)UbA 
«^  at  Westminster,  in  the  flist  3rear  of  his  feign>  at  the 
5"  petition  of  the  then  oitiaens  of  the  said  city,  by 
««  his  letteiB  patent  granted,  fi)r  him  and  his  hniis, 
«^  to  the  same  citizens,  the  town  of  Southwaik,  with 
*'  the  appurtenances,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  them 
^  and  their  suceessors,  citizens  of  the  same  city,'  of 
*«  the  same  our  progenitors,  and  their  heirs  for  ever; 
,  **  paying  unto  him  by  the  year,  at  the  exche^er  of 
*^  him  and  his  heirs,  at  the  terms  accustomed,  the 
<^  fiurm  therefore  due  and  accustomed,  as  m  the  said 
^  letters  patent  more  fully  is  contained.     And  now 
f^  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  said  city,  and 
^  their  predecessors,  have  and  hold  certain  liberties 
^^  and  franchises  in  the  town  aforesaid  by  virtue  of 
^  those  letters  patent ;  and  do  use  the  same  as  their 
^*  predecessor  have  had  and  held  them,  and  have 
«c  used  and  enjoyed  them;  and  they  n6w  tear  diat 
^  divers  doubts,    opinions,   varieties,   ambiguities, 
^^  controversies  and  dissetwions,  may  light,  and  be 
^^  likely  to  spring,  grow,  be  imagined,  holden,  and 
'^  had  in  time  to  confie,  in  and  about  the  use  and 
^  exercise  of  such  liberties  and  firanchisQS»  for  want 
^  of  more  clear  and  full  declaration  and  expressmg 
^  of  the  same;  for  that  divers  dive^rsly  interpret; 
*'  judgp^,  and  understand :  We  therefore,  to  the  end 
^*  to  take  away  from  henceforth  and  utterly  to  abdish 
^  all  and  all  manner  of  causes,  occasions,  and  matteis, 
*^  whereupon  such  opinions,  amlnguities,  varieties, 
*^  controversies,   and  dissensions   may  spring,  be 
*^  holden,  and  moved  in  this  behalf,  bav&,  of  our  spe- 
^^  cial  grace,  and  from  our  meer  moticm,  granted  to 
^^  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  said  city 
«^  which  now  be,  and  their  successors,  mayor  and 
**  commonalty  and  citizens  of  that  city*  which  for 
^  the  time  being  shall  be  for  ever,  the  tmra  <^  South- 
^  wark,*  with  the  appurtenances,  with  all  chattels, 

"called 
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*<  dafled  waif*  and  estfay  f ;  and  also  treasure  found 
*^  in  the  town  aforesaid,  and  all  manner  of  handy« 
*^  work,  goods  and  chattels  of  traitors^  fdons  de« 
**  fimeds^and  denying  the  law  of  our  land,  where« 
*^  soever  or  before  ^vhomsoever  justice  shall  be  done* 
^  upon  them ;  and  also  goods  cUsclumed,  found,  or 
^  being  within  the  town  afhreaaid ;  and  «bo  all  man* 
**  ner  of  escheats  and  forfeiture  which  may  there 
^*  pertain  unto  us,  as  folly  and  wholly  as  we  should 
*^  have  them  if  the  same  town  were  in  our  hands« 
*^  And  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  same  mayor  and 
^  commonalty,  and  to  their  suooessors,  by  their  de« 
**  puty  and  ministers  of  the  same  town,  to  put  them-* 
*^  selves  in  possession  of  and  in  aU  the  handyworks 
'^  and  chattels  of  all  manner  of  traitors,  felons,  fugi^ 
*^  tives,  outlaw's,  condemned,  convicted,,  and  of 
H  felons  defamed,  and  denying  the  laws  of  our  laad ; 
^^  and  also  of  and  in  all  goods  disclaimed,  founds 
^^  and  being  within  Aie  said  town ;  and  also  of  and 
**  in  all  the  escheats  and  forfeitures  to  m  and  to  out 
^'  heirs  there  pertaining.  And  that  the  same  mayot 
^^  and  commondty,  and  citizens,  and  tlieir  succe»« 
^^  sors,  by  themselves,  or  their  deputy,  or  ministers, 
^'  may  have,  in  the  town  aforesaid,  assay  X  and 
^  assize  of  bread,  wine,  beer,  and  ale,  smd  all  other 
'^  victuals  and  things  whatsoever  saleable  in  the 
**  said  town :  and  also  all  and  whatsoever  doth  and 
^^  may  appeflain  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  market, 
^*  of  our  house,  or  of  our  heii&,  together  with  the 
^^  correctioa  and  punishment  of  all  persons  there 

^  Goods  dfppt  by  a  thief  beif^g  cloeoly  puiraed  or  ov«dcaded| 

t  Cattk  lost )  bolh  wbkh  being  fauM  in  arty  loidah^^  and  ftd 
Awned  by  uny  mail ;  and  beinc  cried,  accordiDg  to  law,  in  thna 
viarkcts  adjoining,  if  it  be  not  daitntd  by  the  owner  iaa  ynr  and  a 
^y,  itis&eatheloKboCttiesailwhaiefiiaDd. 

"  selling 
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*»  selling  wine,  bread,  beer,  ale,  and  other  victuals ; 
"  and  of  all  other  inhabiting  and  exercising  any  arts 
"  whatsoever,  and  with  all  nwnner  of  forfeitures, 
"  fines,  and  amerciaments,  to  be  forfeited ;  and  al! 
"  other  which  there  do,  and  in  any  time  to  come 
•*  may,  pertain  to  us,  our  heirs,  or  8ucces«ors :  and 
^'  that  they  shall  have,  in  the  said  town,  the  execu- 
**  tion  of  all  manner  of  writs,  commandments,  pre- 
**  cepts,  extracts,  and  warrants,  with  the  return  of 
"  the  same,  by  such  their  minister  or  deputy  whom 
<*  they  shall  thereunto  use;  so  always  that  the  clerk 
"  of  the  market  of  our  house,  or  of  the  house  of  our 
"  heirs,  or  the  sheriff  or  escheator  of  the  county  of 
*'  Surrey,  which  now  is,  oc  hereafter  shall  be,  do  not 
'*  by  any  means  intermeddle,  enter,  or  do  any  exe- 
"  cution.     We  have  also  granted  to  the  said  mayor, 
^^  and  commonalty,  and  citizens,  and  their  succes- 
"  i^rs  f(x  ever,  that  they  shall  and  may  have,  yearly, 
**  one  fair  in  the  town  aforesaid  *for  three  days,  that 
•*  is.  to  say,  the  7th,.  8th,  and  9th  days  of  September, 
•*  to  be  holden,  together  with  a  court  of  pye-pow- 
*•  der*,  and  with  all  the  liberties  to  such  fairs  ap- 
"  pertaining:  and  that  they  may  have  and  hold  there 
**  at  their  said  courts,  before  their  said  ministers  or 
**  deputy,  the  said  three  days,  from  day  to  day, 
**  hour  to  hour,  and  from  time  to  time,  all  occasions, 
"  plaints,  and  pleas  of  a  court  of  pye-powder,  to- 
"  gether  with  all  summons,  attachments,  arrests, 
'^  issues,  fines,  redemptions  and  commodities,  and 
♦♦  other  rights  whatsoever,  to  the  same  court  of  pye-' 
"  powder  any  way  pertaining,  without  any  impedi- 
"  ment;  let,  or  hindrance  of  us,  our  heirs  or  sue- 
**  cessors,  or  other  our  oflScers  and  ministers  what- 
**  soevef .     And  also  that  they  may  there  have  a  view 

*  Held  Id  £urs  for  enroUing  contracts^  uid  redressing  disorders  thqe 
/comoutted.  .         -   4 

"of 
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^^  of  iraiikpled^e*,    and  whatsoever  tbereb)  per* 
'*  taineth,  togemer  with  all  summons,  attachments^ 
*^  arrests,  issues,  amerciapients,  ftneSi  redemptions^ 
*^  profits,  commodities,  and  other  thing*  whatsoever, 
^^  which  there  may  or  ought  therefore  to  pertain  to 
'^  Us,  our  heirs  and  successors.    And  furthermore 
'^  the  ^foresaid  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  citizens, 
t^  and  their  successors,  may  by  themselves,  m  by 
"  their  minister  or  deputy  in  the  said  tpwn  appoint* 
^^  ed,  take  and  arrest  all  manner  of  felons,  thieves, 
^^  and  other  malefactors,  found  within  the  said  town, 
"  and  may  lead  them  to  our  gaol  of  Newgate,  safely 
*'  to  be  kept  until  they  shall  be  by  process  of  law  de- 
^^  livered.    And  further,  the  said  mayor  and  com- 
*^  monalty,  and  citizens,  wd  their  successors,  may 
*^  for  ever  have,  in  the  town  aforesaid^  all  manner 
^^  of  liberties,  privileges,  franchises^  acquittals,  cus«- 
*^  t(Hi)s,  md  rights,  which  we  should  or  might  ther^ 
^*  have  if  the  said  town  were  and  remained  in  our 
^'  hands,  without  any  thing  to  be  by  ^ny  means 
"  given  pr  paid  to  us,  or  our  beirs,  beside  only  lOl. 
"  n>r  the  ancient  form  therefore  due ;  and  without  im«- 
^'  pe^chment,  let,  molestation,  or  disturbance,  of  us, 
"  our  heirs,  or  successors,  justices, ^beators,  sherifife, 
*'  officers,  or  ministers,  of  ours,  or  of  our  heirs  or 
*^  successors  whatsoever ;   the  rights,  liberties,  and 
••  franchises,  of  right  belonging  to  tlie  most  reverend 
**  father  and  lord  in  Christ,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
^'  Canterbury,  and  of  other  persons  there  always 
^  saved ;   although  express  mention  be  not  here 
*'  made  of  the  true  yearly  value  of  the  premises,  or 
^'  of  any  other  gifts  or  grants  to  the  mayor  and  alder* 
^*  meu,  sheriifs  and  citizens,  or  their  successors,  or 
^'  any  of  them,  made  according  to  the  form  of  the 

*  Or  surety  for  freemen  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards,  except  clerics 
and  kniffhts;  for  all  such  freemen  were  to  find  security  towards  the 
king  and  his  sut^ects,  <»  else  v^ere  to  b«  seat  ;o  {uisaD. 

VOJU  I.  E  e  e  "  statute 
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**  Statute  thereof  had,  made  and  provided,  or  any 

•*  other  statute,   ordinance,   act,   thing,   cause,  or 

**  matter  whatsoever  notwithstanding.  ' 

*'  These    being  witness :    the   reverend   father 

"Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;   Wil- 

^  liam,  Archbishop  of  York ;  George  of  Exon, 

"Chancellor;   and  William,  Bishop  of  Ely; 

*'  and  our  dear  brother,  George  of  Clarence,  and 

*'  Richard  of  Gloucester,  Dukes ;  and  odiers. 

"  Given  by  our  hand  at  Westminster,  the  9th 

"  day  of  November,  in  the  second  year  of  our 

"reign/' 

This  charter  confirms  all  the  ancient  rights  and 
privileges  of  Londoil ;  and  grants  further,  that  the 
mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  past  the  chair,  shall 
be  peq[)etual  justices  of  the  peace,  and  justices  of 
,  oyer  and  terminer  for  tiyine  malefactors  witiiin  their 
own  jurisdiction.  That  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
may,  by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder,  declare  whe- 
ther a  point  in  controversy  be  a  custom  of  London 
or  not.  That  the  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  be 
exempt  from  serving  in  all  foreign  assizes,  juries,  or 
attaints,  and  from  offices  of  assessor,  collector  of 
taxes,  oversper,  or  comptroller  of  all  public  duties 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  It  also  confirms 
the  gi^ant  of  the  borough  of  South wark,  with  the  right 
of  waifs,  strays,  and  treasure-trove,  t.  e.  of  goods  lost, 
beasts  strayed,  or  hidden  money,  found ;  and  en- 
titles them  to  the  goods  and  chattels  of  felons, 
traitors,  &c.  and  to  hold  an  annual  fair  in  the  said 
borough,  at  the  fee-farm  rent  of  lOl.  per  annum. 

The  low  price  of  com,  in  14-63,  occasioned  the 
passing  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  that  article ;  the  rates  of  which,  at  LondoD, 
according  to  Bishop  Fleetwood,  were  as  follows,  vizs. 
whe^ty  two  shillings;  barley,  one  shilling;  oats,  (»e 

shilling; 
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shilling ;  and  pease,  three  shillings  and  fottrpence^ 
per  quarter.  ; 

The  iranu&ctureig  and  tradesmen  of  Londcm^ 
and  other  parts,  having  made  heavy  complaints 
against  jthe  importation  of  foreign  manufactured 
wares,  which  ^greatly  obstructed  their  employment, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  the^ante  seasioiu 
^  prohibiting  the  impc»rtation  of  woollen  caps,  wool- 
len cloths,  laces,  corses,  ribbands,  fringes  of  silk- 
and  of  thread,  laces  of  thread,  silk  twined,  silk  in 
imy  wise  embroidered,  laces  of  gold,  and  of  silk 
and  gold,  saddles,  stirrups,  or  any  harness,  pertam- 
ing  te  saddles,  spurs,  bosses  for  bridles,  and  irons, 
gridirons,  locks,  hammers,  pinsons,  fire-tongs,  drip- 
pin^pans,  dice,  tennis*balls,  points,  purses,  globes, 
girdles,  harness  for  girdles,  of  iron,  Uitten,  steel,  tin, 
or  of  alkemine ;  any  thing  wrought  of  any  tawed 
leather,  any  tawed  furs,  buscanes,  shoes,  galoches^ 
or  cwkes,  knives,  daggers,  wood-knives,  bodkins^ 
shears  for  taylois,  scissors,  rasors,  chessmen^  playing 
cards,  combs,  pattins,  pack-needles,  painted  ware^ 
forcer^,  caskets,  rings  of  copper  or  of  latten  gilt> 
chafimg  dishes,  hanging  candlesticks,  caffing  balls,  ' 
sacring  bells,  rings  for  curtains,  ladles,  scummers, 
counterfeit  basons,  ewers,  hats^  brushes,  wool 
cards,  black  iron  thread,  commonly  called  and 
named  white  wire;  upon  forfeiture  of  the  same,  one 
moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer. 
Irish  manufactures  are,  however,  excepted,  and 
also  such  as  should  be  taken  at  sea,  or  by  wreck. 
Magistrates  of  cities  and  towns,  are  authorized  to 
search-  for  defective  and  unlawful  wares,  which  shall 
be  forfeited.  Excepting,  however,  the  liberty  of  the 
dean  of  the  free  chapel  of  St.  Martins-le-Grand,  in 
London,  and  its  precinct/' 

This  catalogue  of  merchandize  may  give  an  idea 
<^the  manufactures  which  were  at  that  time  brought 

to 
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to  tny  fierfectioi),  and.alao  of  some  of  the  damestie 
vvaiit^  of  our  ancestors. 

In  th^  Fcedera*  we  find  that  in  this  yem  Edward 
ptfe  the  following  charter  to  the  Geiman  nmehantt 
of  the  Steel*yard^  in  London,  viz. 

^^  Calling  to  our  remembrance  the  ancient  aUianee 
Mid  friendship  between  the  kingdoms;  fenda^  and 
cities  of  Germany  and  England,  which  hove  been  of 
late  years,  through  various  means,  not  a  little  nn-^ 
paired  and  violated ;  that  peace  and  friendship  may 
be  renewed  between  both  nati(xi8«  we  do  hereby 
grant  to  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom  of  Gar^ 
many,  who  have  a  house  in  the  eity  of  London^ 
commonly  called  the  Guildhall  of  the  Getmans^ 
that,  from  Christmaa  last,  they  shall  ibr  two  year^ 
and  a  half,  enjoy  all  and  singular  tha  privileges^ 
iiberties>  and  free  customs  which  they  enjoyed  by 
charters  fiem  our  predecessors ;  and  all  those,  with^ 
out  any  impediment  from  us,  or  our  officers  anA 
ininisters  whatever.  And  they  shall  be  abiotutely 
free  from  all  manner  of  subsidiei^  granted,  or  to  be 
granted,  to  us  tod  our  heirs,  as  well  on  account  of 
their  persons,  as  of  their  goods  and  merchandiee  to 
be  brought  into,  or  exported  out  of  Englsmd  by  any 
of  them  during  the  said  term.  Saving  to  us  md  our 
lieirsour  ancient  prizes,  rights,  and  customs  wlmt-^ 


soever.'' 


•  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  considering  the  temper 
of  the  king,  that  this  great  attention  to  merchants^ 
was  ratiier  dictated  by  a  crafty  policy  while  his- 
throne  remained  unsteady,  than  by  a  just  estimate 
of  the  value  of  commerce  to  a  state,  for,  in  1*66, 
he  squeezed  a  considerable  sum  out  of  these  same 
fnerchants,  under  pretence  of  disputing  the  vafidity 
of  the  charters  he  thus  confirms. 
Whatever  might  be  his  views  or  biB  feais  at  thia 
•  Vol.  XI.  ^  498. 

period^ 
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period  (and  it  »  probable  the  latter  prevailed  in  a 
^reat  degiee,  since  in  May^  1464«  he  i»ued  an  onler 
fequiring  all  h»  subjects,  firom  sixteen  to  sixty 
yean  of  -age,  to  (ake  armsy  witiimit  any  ostensible 
^eaiise  for  such  an  armament) ;  he  found  it  his  in* 
terest  to  keep  well  with  the  citizens  of  London, 
and  accordingly  he  granted  them  a  second  charter. 
Which  is  subjoinecL 

^  ^^  Edward,  by  the  giace  of  God,  king  of  England 
^  and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  to  all  to  whom 
*^  these  present  letters  shall  come,  greeting : 

^  Know  ye,  that  for  certain  and  notable  causes, 
^  Us  specially  moving,  of  our  special  grace  and 
^*  certain  knowledge,  we  have  granted  to  the 
H  mayor  and  cc»nmonal^,  and  citizens  of  our  said 
^^  city  of  London,  that  die  tronage  and  weighing, 
^  and  measuring,  laying*up,  and  placmg,  and 
^*  housing  of  whatsoeyer  wools,  by  whomsoever, 
^*  from  whatsoever  pssrts,  brought  or  to  be  brought 
^'  to  the  city  aforesaid,  or  which  have  beforetim^ 
^  been  accustomed  to  be  bmu^t  to  the  staple 
**  at  Westmmster,  shall  from  hence  be,  and  be 
*^  made  in  the  (dace  called  Leadenhali,  within 
^'  our  city  aforesaid,  and  in  no  other  place  within 
^  three  miles  of  the  said  <;ity,  to  have  the  laying*- 
^  up,  placing,  and  housing  aforesaid,  together  with 
^  all  fees,  profits,  and  emoluments,  to  the  same 
*'  laying-up,  ]dacmg,  and  houstnff,  or  any  of  them 
^^  due^  used,  or  accustoxned^  to  the  aforesaid  mayor 
^^  and  conunonalty,  and  citizens  of  the  same  cit}', 
**  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  without  any  ac- 
"^  count  to  be  made,  or  any  other  thing  therefore 
.  ^  to  us  to  be  paid,  although  express  mention  be  not 
^  in  these  presents  made  of  die  clear  yearly  value 
.  ^  or  certainty  of  the  premises,  or  of  any  other  gifts 
*^  or  grants  by  us  or  our  progenitors  to  the  said 

**  mayor 
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^'  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  cititetis,  and  thek 
*^  successors,  byanymeansmade,  or  any  odier  statute, 
^^  act,  ordinance,  or  any  other  thing  whatsoevec 
^'  nOAe  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

^^  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  these*  our 
^  letters  to  be  made  patents. 
^^  Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  twenty- 
''  seventh  day  of  August,  in  the  third  year  of 
"  ourreim/*  i 


"O- 


In  pursuance  of  this  charter,  Thomas  Cook, 
Mayor  of  London,  the  city  council,  Geoffiy  Field&ig, 
mayor  of  the  staple  at  Westminster,  and  the  kind's 
council,  were  appointed  to  regulate  the  prices  to  be 
paid  for  warehouse-rocmi  and  tronage  in  Leadenhall. 

About  this  period  an  incident  happened,  which 
proves  the  high  idea  the  magistrates  of  London  en- 
tertained of  theii^  dignity.  On  a  call  of  new  sa^yeaats 
at  law,  a  grand  entertainment  was  ^ven  at  Ely- 
house,  Holboum;  to  which  the  mayor,  alderment 
sherifl^and  many  of  theprincipal  citizens  were  invited. 
On  sitting  down  at  table,  the  lord  treasurer.  Baron 
Ruthen,  took  the  most  honourable  place;  this  the 
lord  mayor  disputed  with-him,  insisting,  that,  as  the 
king's  representative,  he  had  the  pre-eminence  6i  all 
persons  within  the  Uberties  of  the  city.  The  trea- 
surer, however,  remaining  inflexible,  the  mayor  resent- 
ed it  with  becoming  spirit,  by  withdrawij]^,  and 
immediately  returning  to  the  city,^where  he  provided 
an  elegant  repast  for  the  entertainment  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1465,  Edward  married  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  and 
widow  of  Sir  John  Gray  of  Grooby,  and  she  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
same  month ;  on  which  occasion.  Sir  Thomas  Cook, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  installed  a  Knight  of 

the 
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tlie  Bath.  This  hasty  and  inconsiderate  match,  by 
irritating  all  the  great  men  of  his  court,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  his  sul»equent  misfortunes. 

The  follies  of  fashion  are  never  so  short-lived  as 
when  left  to  decay  of  themselves.  None  could  be  more 
absurd  or  inconvenient  than  that  of  shoes  so  long 
at 'the  toe  as  to  render  it  necessary  their  points 
diould  be  fastened  to  the  knees  that  they  might  not  ^ 
prevent  the  wearer  from  walking  ;♦  yet  this  fashion, 
from  being  condemned  by  papal  bulls,  and  vehe- 
mently declaimed  against  by  the  clergy,  had  conti- 
nued, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  nearly  three 
c^turies.  At  length,  in  this  year,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed,  in  which  it  was  ordained,  that,  for 
the  future,  the  beaks  or  toes  of  shoes  and  boots  should 
not  exceed  two  inches  in  length,  on  the  penalty  of 
the  wearer  being  excommunicated,  apd  paying  a 
line  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  offence,  to  \fe 
equally  divided  between  the  king,  the  chamber  of 
London,  and  the  company  of  cordwainers. 

In  this  year  the  king  enlaiged  the  fortifications  of 
the  Tower,  and  surrounded  tne  encroachment  made 
by  a  mud  wall,  in  the  year  1317,  now  called  the  . 
bulwark,  with  a  brick  wall. 

His  officers  also  erected  a  scaffold  and  gallows  on 
Tower-hill  for  executions ;  but,  on  the  complaint 
of  the  mayor  and  citizens,  they  were  answered,  that 
whatever  was  done  was  not  in  derogation  of  the  city 
liberties,  and  the  following  proclaoiation  was  imme- 
diately issued : 

'**  Forasmuch  as  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  present 
month  of  November,  gallows  were  erected  and  set 
>iip  besides  our  Tower  of  London,  within  the  liberties 
end  franchises  of  our  city  of  London,  in  derogation 
and  prejudice  of  the  Uberties  and  franchises  of  this 
city ;  the  king  our  sovereign  lord  willeth,  that  it  be 
certainly  understood,  thatthe  erection  and  aejtting  up 

of 
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ot  the  said  gaUoira  was  not  dona  1^  ius  < 
ment.  Wh^r^ore,  the  king  our  sovisreim  lord 
willeth,  that  the  ereeti<Mi  or  settiiig  up  ci  me  said 
gallows  be  not  any  precedent  or  example  there- 
by hereafttt  to  be  taken  in  hurt,  prejudice,  or  dero- 
gation of  the  franchisQs,  liberties,  and  privileges  of 
the  said  city,  which  he  at  all  times  hath  had,  and 
hath  in  his  benevolence,  tender  favour,  and  good 
grace,  &c.  At  Winchester,  November  9i  in  the 
fifth  year  of  our  reign /^ 

In  the  year  1466,  the  deposed  King  Heniy  agwi 
fell  jnto  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Habingtpn,  m 
whose  history,  printed  in  1640,  most  confidence  is 
placed,  says  that  he  was  apprehended  in  Umcashire, 
by  Thomas,  son  of  Sir  £dward  Talbot,  of  that  county^, 
ns  he  sat  at  dinner  at  Waddington  hdl,  who  tied  the 
kingls  legs  to  his  stirrups,  and  conveyed  him  in  that 
ignomiuious  manner  to  London,  where  he  was  con- 
nned  in  the  Tower. 

One  of  the  aldermen,  John  DarbtaU)  was  fined 
fifty  pounds,  by  the  court  of  aldermen,  for  oppidbri- 
ous  language  given  to  the  mayor  in  the  execution  of 
his  office. 

This  year  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  late  lord  mayor,  wm 
impeached  of  high^treason  by  one  Hawkins,  a 
servant  to  Lord  Wenlock,  and  conunitted  prisoner 
to.  the  Tower.  And,  notwithstanding  on  his  trial  he 
was  acquitted  of  the  imputation  laid  to  his  charge, 
he  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  payii^ 
the  king  the  exorbitant  sum  of  eight  thousani^ 
pounds. 

Soon  after  Michaelmas,  this  year,  the  court  of 
England  was  graced  with  ambassadors  from  almost 
all  the  powers  of  Europe;  but  none  made  so  ap^« 
did  an  appearance  as  Anthony,  bastard  of  Buigundyf 
who  was  sent  over  by  the  Count  de  Charolois,  (o 
conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  that  prince 
2  and 
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•nd,the  Ludy  Margaret,  sister  to  Edward  ;  a  match 
Which  was  not  consummated  till  two  years  after. 

The  bastard  being  greatly  celelx^ted  for  his  acts 

of  chivalry,  during  his  stay  in  England,  challenged 

the  Lord  Scales,  brother  to  the  queen,  to  just  with 

him,  which  the  latter  readily  accepting,  the  kins' 

commanded  lists  to  be  prepared  in  Smithtield,  and 

magnificent  galleries  erected  for  the  reception  of  the 

illustrious  speclatois.    The  first  day  they  justed  on 

foot  with  spears,  without  any  visible  advantage  on 

either  side.    The  second  day  they  werfe  mounted  on 

horseback ;  when  Lord  Scales  having  a  long  spike 

fixed  on  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  they  were  so 

closely  engaged  that  the  point  of  it  mn  into  the 

nostriiis  of  the  bastard's  horse,  by  which  the  beast  was 

ao  frightened  that  he  reared  upright,  and,  faUing 

backwards,  dismounted  his  rider,  wno  begged  leave 

to  postpone  renewing  the   combat  till   next  day. 

Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed,  the  parties  again 

met,  and  fought  on  foot  with  poll-axes ;   when  Lord 

Scales  soon  penetrating  the  helmet  of  his  antagonist, 

the  king  threw  down  his  truncheon,  and  they  were 

immediately  parted  by  the  marshal.    The  bastard, 

however,  insisting  upon  fighting  out  that  weapon,  a 

council  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  matter,  when 

it  was  at  length  determined,  that  if  he  persisted  in 

renewing  the  combat,  he  must,  according  to  the  law 

of  arms,  be  dehvered  to  his  adversary  in  the  same 

situation  as  when  he  relinquished  the  combat  tlie 

preceding  day.     But,  rather  than  submit  to  these 

terms,  he  waved  his  pretensions. 

In  the  year  U68,  several  of  the  London  jury, 
baving  taken  bribes  to  favpur  a  prisoner,  were  ap- 
prehended and  tried  before  the  lord  mayor  for  wilful 
and  corrupt  peijury  ;  and,  being  convicted  on  the 
clearest  evidence,  they  were  sentenced  to  ride  fi^m 
Newgate  to  Coruhill,  with  paper  mitres  on  their 

vox.  I.  Fff  heads. 
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heads,  where  they  wece  exposed  on  the  pillory  to 
the  derision  of  the  public,  and  then  carried  back  in 
the  same  manner,  to  Newgate, 

Qn  the  ISth  of  June  die  Princess  Margaret  set 
out  for  Burgundy,  to  celebrate  her  nuptials  with  the 
Earl  of  of  Qiarolois ;  op  which  occasion  she  was  met 
in  Cheapside  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who,  io 
the  name  of  the  citizens,  presented  her  with  two  rich 
basons,  containing  one  hundred  pounds  iu  gold. 


CHAP;  xxn. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

CoTnmoiums.'^Bdivard  escapes  to  Holland.^^Bifth  of  a 
Prmce.^King  Henty  restorvd.'^Gates's  WoU^^Change 
of  Administration.^^Executian  of  the  Earl  qf  Worces* 
ter. — Parliammt  at  St.  PauVs. -^Edward's  Return. — 
The  City  espouses  his  Caiise.^^Battle  ofBamet, — Queen^ 
Margaret  and  her  Son  taken  Prisoners. — Insurrection 
under  the  Bastard  of  Fauconbridge. — The  Mayor,' 
Twelve  Aldermen,  and  the  Recorder,-  knighted, — Death 
of  Henry  FL-^Expenses  of  his  Confinement  and  F»- 
neraL'-^Introduction  of  the  Art  of  Printing. — Manners 
of  the  Youth  of  London. — Stocks  erected  in  every  IVard^ 

.  '^Commercial  Treaties. — Libences,  non  obstante. — Be* 
nevolence  demanded  ly  the  King, — Act  of  Common* 
council  for  regulating  the  Election  of  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs. — The  City  fValls  repaired. — Murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence. — Edward's  Third  and  Fowrtk 
Charters^'-^Dreadful  Pestilence.-^A  Sheriff  Jmed.-^ 
Fine  for  marrying  an  Orphan  without  Licence. — Re^ 
markable  Punishment  of  Sacrilege. -^Royal  Hunt  and 
Feast  for  the  Citizens*  Ladies. — IVar  with  Scotland.^^ 
Jjoan  from  the  City. -^Preparations  for  an  Expedition 
to  France.^^Death  of  Edward  IF. 

New  commotions  distinguish  the  year  1469* 
Edward  continued  to  heap  favours  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  his  queen,  to  which  the  ancient  nobihty 
thought  themselves  entitled,  and  the  rancour  arising 
ftom  this  apparent  slight,  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  disgust  was  not  lessen* 
ed  by  the  king's  attentions,  though  he  concealed  his 
designs  so  well  that  Edward  had  no  suspicions  of 
him  until  he  took  up  arms  openly  against  him. 

Several  insurrections  were  the  consequence  of  this 
disposition  of  mens'  minds,  in  which  the  queen's 
father,  the  Earl  of  Riveis,  was  made  prisoner^  and 
beheaded,  and  the  king  himself  was  also,  for  a  short 
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time,  prisoner  to  Warwick,  in  Middleham  Castle^ 
from  whence  he  found  means  to  escape. 

After  various  turns  of.  fortune,  Edward  was  at 
length  constrained  to  fly  to  Holland  for  safety,  leav- 
ing his  queen  in  the  Tower  of  London,  froBi  whence 
she  retimdf  on  heariBg  of  his  escape,  to  the 
sanctuary  at  Westminster,  where,  in  a  few  days 
after,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named 
Edward. 

On  Elizabeth's  departure  the  custody  of  the 
Tower  was  committed  to  Sir  Richard  Lee,  the  lord 
mayor,  and  the  aldermen;  who«  on  the  19th  of 
October,  removed  King  Henry  from  the  place  of  his 
confihemeut  to  the  royal  apartments. 

Such  a  revolution  could  not  be  brought  about 
without  some  distractions.  Sir  Geoffrey  Gates,  on 
this  occasion,  at  the  head  of  a  set  of  rioters,  collected 
from  houses  of  bad  repute,^  began  with  the  plunder  of 
the  Flemish  or  other  foreign  merchants,  who  inhabit- 
ed Mark4ane,  then  called  Blanch  Appletoiu  But, 
not  strong  enough  to  over-power  the  whole  city, 
they  marched  Tor  Kent ;  and,  being  joined  there  by 
a  great  body  of  thieves  and  robbers,  they  returned 
with  a  resolution  to  mnsack  London  ;  the  citizens, 
however,  were  strong  enough  to  repulse  that  army 
of  banditti,  who  pillaged  Soutbwark  *,  aixl^  crossing 
the  Thames,  they  carried  fire  and  sword  into  St. 
Cathai'ine's,  Ratcliff,  and  Limehouse,  at  that  time 
respectable  villages  on  the  east  of  the  Tower,  and 
upon  the  shore  of  the  Thames ;  where  they,  not 
content  with  the  plunder,  burnt  the  houses,  ravished 
the  women,  and  murdered  every  one  that  dared  to 
resist ;  till  they  were  over-powered  by  an  anny 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  hanged  many  of  the  ring-leaders* 
'  Clarence  and  Warwick  had  now  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  in  the  name  o[  Kmg  Ileniy, 

.  and 
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and 'a  complete  change  was  effected  in  the  adminis^ 
tration  of  affairs.  The  Archbi^pp  of  York,  War- 
wick's brother,  was  made  chancellor;  Warwick  him- 
self^ I^rd  High  Admiral  of  £ngland ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Clarence^  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  only  execution  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  this  change  was  that  of  John  Tiptoft,  Eari 
of  Worcester,  who,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
esciipe  on  Edward's  abdication,  was  found  concealed 
in  a  tree  in  the  forest  of  Waybrig,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire^ condemned  at  Westminster,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  October  15,  H70.  He  was  accused  of 
cruelty  in  the  government  of  Ireland:  but,  according 
to  Dr.  Henry,  his  greatest  crime,  and  that  for  which  he 
suffered,  washissteadyloyalty  to  his  rightful  sovereign 
and  generous  benefactor,  Edward  IV.  He  was  greatly 
distinguished  among  the  nobility  of  his  time,  by  his 
geniua  and  love  of  learning. 

The  Parliament,  which  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  was  adjourned  to  St.  Paul's,  where  it 
continued  to  sit  from  the  90th  of  November  till 
Christmas.  In  it  the  restoration  of  Henry  was 
solemnly  approved ;  Edward  was  declared  a  traitor 
and  usurper,  and,  with  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  attainted,  and  all  his  estates  confiscated. 
The  succession  to  the  crown  was  settled  on  the 
male  issue  of  Henry  VI.  and  in  default  of  it  on  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  his  descendants.  Henry's 
personal  government  was,  however,  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  arid  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
were  declared  governors  of  the  kinzdom.  In  short, 
the  parliament  were  wholly  devoted  to  Warwick  and 
his  views. 

During  these  violent  proceedings,  the  lord  mayor, 
John  Stockton,  had  the  prudence  to  avoid  taking 
part  in  them,  for  whjch  reason  he  feigned  to  be  sick, 

and 
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and  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  a  zealous  Yorkist,  was  a|K 
pointed  his  locum  tenens^ 

But  the  preponderance  of  this  party  was  of  no  long 
duration,  for,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1471,'Edward, 
assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  again  landed  in 
England,  and 'proceeded  with  all  the  expedition  the 
state  of  his  affairs  admitted  of  towards  London,  which 
AV^arwick  had  quitted  in  hopes  of  preventing  his  ap^ 
proach  to  the  caiiital.  The  defection  of  Clarence, 
however,  who  now  joined  his  brother,  rendered  this 
attempt  abortive. 

On  being  certified  of  this  new  change,  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  demanded  and  received  the 
custody  of  the  Tower  in  the  name  of  Edward  ;  and, 
on  the  11th  of  April,  the  king  once  more  entered* 
his  capital  in  triumph,  and  was  received  by  the 
citiaens  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joyr 
and  Henry,  who  perhaps  had  never  thought  of 
escaping,  was  replaced  in  his  confinement  in  the 
Tower. 

Habington  says,  "  that  the  citizens,  out  of  a  ton^ 
scientious  regard  to  the  solemn  oath  which  they  had 
so  lately  taken  to  King  Henry,  and  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  others  of  Warwick's  friends^  made  some 
show  of  resistance  ;  but  that  self-preservation  soon 
absolved  them  fi-om  that  scruple,  instructing  diem 
tiiat  oaths  by  fear  extorted,  lay  no  obligation  on  the 
soul."  But  the  learned  Dr.  Kennet,  in  a  note  upon 
Habington's  account  of  this  matter,  compared  With 
that  given  by  Philip  de  Comines,  declares  that  the 
latter  writes  with  more  reason  when  he  says,  **  that 
the  citizens  were  interested  in  his  restoration  by  the 
debts  he  owed  them,  as  well  as  teazed  by  the  impor-- 
tunity  of  their  wives,  with  whoDa  this  amorous  prince 
had  formerly  intrigued.** 

Edward 
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E^wavd  had  but  just  shown  himself  to  the.  citbens 
of  London,  when  he  was  compelled  to  go  and  put 
himself  again  at  the  head  of  his' forces.  The  Earl  of 
Warwick  h^ing  rec^ved  considerable  reinforce*- 
ments,  had  made  long  marches  in  hopes  of  bringing 
Edward  to  a  battle  before  the  city  should  havd 
determined  to  receive  him,  and  had  reached  St. 
Albans.    -' 

On  the  1+th  of  April,;  which  happened  to  be 
Easter  Sunday^  the  two  armies  met  a  little  north 
from  Barnet,  and  after  a  desperate  battle,  in  which 
no  quarter  was  given  on  Edward's  side,  Warwick 
was  slain,  and  victory  declared  in  favour  of  Edward, 
and  confirmed  him  on  the  throne. 

The  battle  was  no  sooner  over  than  Edward  posU 
ed  to  London,  and  proceeding  to  St.  PauP^  cadie-r 
drel,  he  there  offered^  his  own  and  his  enemies' 
standards,  llie  citizens  being  thus  freed  from  their 
anxiety,  and  the  dread  of  evils  they  expected  had 
Warwick  been  successful,  received  him  with  every 
demonstration  c^  joy. 

After  Edward  had  relumed  thanks  at  St.  Paul's  for 
his  victory,  he  exposed  the  dead  body  of  Warwick 
to  public  view  for  three  successive  days ;  and  he  also 
caused  the  captive  King  Heniy  to  be  conducted 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  on  horses- 
back,  clad  in  a  long  blue  velvet  rcbe^  in  order  to  con-» 
vince  the  supporters  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  that 
their  hopes  were  at  an  end.  But  Margaiet  and  her  wm 
having  collected  an  inconsiderable  fbree,  ^Edward 
was  again  obliged  to  quit  Ijondon  to  subdue  them, 
^ii'hich  he  accomplished  at  Tewksbury,  making  theia 
both  prisoners.  The  queen  was  brought  to  London, 
where  she  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  for  four  years, 
until. the  King  of  fVance  ransomed  her  for  the  sum 
of  fitiiy  thousand  ctowns:  but  the  prince  was  murder* 
ed  in  cold  blood  ai^  the  batde ! 

During 
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During  EdwaitPfl  absence,  a  commotkni  bappeiied 
in  the  inl^ior  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  threatened 
him  M^ith  the  loss  of  his  capital,  and  even  of  his 
crown.  Thomas  Neville,  a  natural  son  of  William, 
Lord  Fauconbridge,  Earl  of  Kent,  had  been,  by  the 
late  jBarl  of  Warwick,  appointed  Vice  Admiral  of  the 
Channel^  but  lost  his  employment  after  the  death  of 
that  nobleman;  upon  which  he  withdrew,  with  the 
ships  under  his  command,  and  for  some  time  he  and 
his  crew  led  a  life  of  piracy,  assisted  by  a  party  of 
three  hundred  men  from  the  garrison  of  Calais;  and, 
tempted  by  the  opportunity  which  the  king's  absence 
afforded,  he  ventured  to  make  a  descent  with  bis 
forces  on  Sandwich,  and  was  admitted  into  Canter- 
bury by  Nicholas  Faunte,  the  mayor. 

The  people  of  the  counties  joining  Jiim,  he  began 
his  march  for  London,  at  the  head  of  seventeen 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  14th  of  May,  1471 9  enter* 
ed  the  suburbs  <rf  Southwark,  from  wlience  he  pro- 
posed to  gain  admittance  into  the  city,  oyer  Lou* 
don-brid^e ;  but  the  news  .  of  the  king's  victory, 
arriving  $2>out  the  same  time,  the  citizens  wer^  so  en- 
couraged thereby,  that,  they  resolutely  opposed  his 
entrance ;  and,  thouffh  he  made  a.  desperate  attempt, 
to  get  possession  of  the  bridge  hy  storm,  he  was 
forced  to  desist,  with  some  loss,  notwithstanding  he 
sent  part  of  his  army  across  the  river,  to  »a^9ault  the 
city  iu  another  quarter ; .  at  the  same  time  one  pjjrt  of 
this  detachment  actually  made  their  way  into  the  city 
through  Aldgate,  but  were  difven  out  again  by  the. 
valour  of  Alderman  Robert  Bassett  and  the  citizens. 

The  BastaM  of  Fauconbridge  (for  by  that  name 
this  adventurer  was  known)  finding ,  himself  thus 
baffled^  and  that  his  men,  defeated  of  tlieir  hopes  of 
plunder,  be^n to.desert him,  embarked  on  bo^rd  his* 
ships,  which  lay  at  BlackwaU,  in  the  river  Th?im^ . 
and  sailed  round  to  Sandwipbt.  whither  KAng 
i  fidwardy 
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Edward,  who,  upon  the  advice  of  thfe'dfeturbance,' 
had  returned  in  great  haste,  with  a  party  of  three? 
thousand  men,  to  LondoA,  pursued  hini,  kttdi  leduc^ 
ing  the  town;  took  the  bastard  pHsbner,  tOj^ther 
with  several  of  the  principal  rmg-leadem,  #hc/were 
all  executed,  and  their  heads' iixed  6n<  Lotadon'^ 


bridge.; 


if 


'  Stow  says,  that  in  this  tasurrecti^n,  the  sdnth  gatt^ 
on  London-bridge,  with  thirteen  hotWes,  were'buni-^ 
ed  by  the  mariners  and  sailors  of  Ki&nt,  Bisidtard  Fau- 
conbrfdgebfemg  their  captain."    .  '    ^', * 

The  king  was  so  pleased  with^the  galknt  defence 
of  the  citizens,  that  on  his  return  he  krfgHted  the' 
mayor,  Johh  Stockton,  whh  twelve  6f  the  aldetWien/ 
and  the  recorder*  " 

Edward  entered  London  in  triumph,  oh  the  •-?!«€ 
of  May,  and  next  morniftg  Heftry  VI.  was  fomrild^ 
dead  in  the  Tdwer:  The  mariner  of  *hi§^  dbbth  ftiusP 
for  ever  remAm  a'seci'et,  though  it'seem^to  hav^ 
been  the  general  oprnion  atthe  tiftic/  that  itwarf 
violent,  "The  general  manners  of  the  age  warranto 
this  suspicion,  which  is  rather  increased  than  dkitki-f 
nished,  by  the  body  being  exposed  to  public  vi^w  v 
Aat  precaution  served  only  to  reeal  many  similar 
instances  in  the  Eilglish  history  and  to  suggest  the' 
comparidoft.  * 

In  the  Fojdcra*  we  have' the  expense  ofdiaftifain^' 
ing  King  Henry  in  the  Tower  of  London,  with  the 
dftily  alloiwance  for  ten  persons  waiting  on  him  for 
fourteen  'days,  amoimting  in  all  to  but  four  pounds^ 
five  shiHiti^  which  is  not  quite  eight  shillings  per 
day  for  him  and  his  ten  men.  And  in  the  same  le-' 
cord  ttie  kmg'fe  own  diet,  for  two  days,  cofifc  but  three 
shillings  and  ten  pence. 

IiL  another  record,  on  the  same  page,  is  the  ex-" 
peitees  of  his  funeral,  amc^trthig,  in  the  whole,  to 

•\  •Vol!  XL  p.  7;?. 
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fbuty^thveep^Hipdi  six  sbillrngs  aad  €%lit  pence  t 
ia  whiich  suvi  aie  included  the  fees  of  a  priegt, 
money  ya^^  for  linen  cloth  of  Holland  and  spices, 
feea  to  the/tQ^ch^heareiB,  Vrho  attended  the  coqise  to 
St.  Paut'm  md  thenee  to  .Chertaey;  also  to  two 
adidien  foC  Calais  who  watched  the  corpse,  aiid  for 
barges  from  London  to  Chertsey,  with  eight  pounds 
tw^ve!  ^hilling^  and    three    pence  distributed  in 
charity  tovsev^^  i^lfigiouB  orders.  : 
.  I  Th^yfiV  1 478  is  .rendered  memor^le  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  art  of  prmtiog,  which  was  l^poi^ht 
iatp  £ngli9nd  fay  Wilham  Cax^top,  a  Da^J^^ser  of  Lon- 
doo,  and  first  practised  ip  Westm'uister*abbey..  Whtt 
Ij^l^Jeaming  hith^|:o  existed  r^m^ia^  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  who  perverted  it  to  suit  their  own  pur* 
poKB.  jfc^wbooka  werf3  writtieq  except  idle  legen- 
4iMfy  l^^.to  pfiesf^rve'a  sfHrit  of  supei|stition;  and 
q)WAiscrip|c0p)eiiborettpo  hi^  a  pricejtobe  purdiaaed 
%  tkie  comOKin.p^c^lQ.'    The  first  book  printed  by 
MOitan^iA  l#ondoa,rM(9s  a  treatise  on  the  ganoe  of 
«he9s,  transited,  by  hiiyigielf  fiom  the  French ;  it  was 
not,Qpnfif>leted  and  «p^li^ed  until  1474^    He  wss 
pidjrqQi^Qd.l^^e  Earl  of  Rivers,  who,  translating 
M,0  oc(lle<;ti^,of  the  dictes.and  sayings  of  the  phik> 
gqi^^s^'^  igavi^  lit  tq  £axtoD;  and  itjsr  reputed  to 
have  been  the  second  book  printed.     It  is  said  that 
a  foir.if^apttscript  of/  thi9  translation  is  preserved  in 
the:  aiN^^ishop's  Hbraiy,  at  J^amjbeth  \  with  ca  illu*: 
mipa^iifoti.repr^sMttfig  the  £arl  of  Kiverf^aptroducing 
Ca)iton  tf>  ii^ward  IV.  h)s  queen  and  th^. prince,  r 

This  jtft.ri9op  got  into  gre8|t  repute,  jfor^  previous  to 
CaxtQQL^s  d^th,  which  tooli^  p^^  iu  1^9  li  we  .find 
Theodop^  iK<x>d,  John  Letfou,  William  ^^cl^ieline, 
and  Wynkin  de  Worde,  foreigneis,  audi  Th?M»* 
Hunt,  m  J^gli^man,  all  printer^  in  London.. 

Caxtoa>  4;)pinion  of  th^.:y:Outh  Qf  JjJi^dqn  in  \m 
time,  though  not  very  flat;te{|ng  may  be  jHWumed  tt>' 
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be  CMt€Ct»  He  says,  '^  I  see  that  the  children  that 
bea  borne  within  the  sayd  cyte  encrease  and  prouf- 
fyte  not  like  their  fedeis  and  ofders ;  but  for  the  moste 
parte,  after  that  they  ben  comeyn  to  than-  perfiffbt 
yeres  of  disciecion,  and  rypeiies  of  age,  bow  well  £at 
&der9  have  lefte  to  them  giete  qiiantite  of  goodes^ 
yet  scarcely  amonge  ten  two  thrive.  O  blessed  Lord  t 
whan  I  remembre  tbys,  I  am  al  abashed :  I  cannot 
judge  the  cause;  but  fayrer,  ne  wyser,  ne  bet 
bespoken  children  in  theyre  youdie  ben  no  whel 
tiian  thef  ben  in  London ;  but  •  at  thyt  ful  ryph^ 
there  is  no  camel,  ne  good  com  founden,  but  chaff 
fbff  the  most  part/^* 

'  Before  this  time  there  was  only  <Hie  pair  of  stocks 
in  the  dty  of  Londcm,  at  the  place  called  Stocks* 
mmket,  where  the  lord  mayor's  mansion-house  now 
stands ;  bnt  Sir  William  Hampton,  who  was  mayor 
this  year,  issued  his  orders  for  erecting  stocks  in 
every  ward  for  the  more  effectual  punishment  of 
vagabonds.  He  also  endeavoured  to  suppress  the 
ccxnmon  prostitutes  which  infested  the  city,  by  cor^^ 
poral  punishment,  and  exposing  them  through  the 
streets  in  an  ignominious  manner. 

In  the  year  1 473,  it  was  ordained,  that  the  sheriffs 
cf  London  and  Middlesex  should  eadi  of  them  have 
sixteen  Serjeants,  under  whom  should  be  the;  like 
number  of  yeomen ;  together  with  six  clerks, 
namely,  a  secondary,  a  clerk  of  the  papers,  and  four 
mferior  cleiks  ;  besides  those  belonging  to  the  under 
sheriff. 

In  this  and  the  following  vear,  several  commercial 
treaties  were  entered  into  with  the  merchants  of  the 
Hans  towns,  by  which  among  many  other  articles  it 
was  covenanted,  that  their  Guildhall  at  the  SteeU 
yaid^  should  be  assigned  to  them  and  dieir  succes- 
s<Ms,  for  ever,  yielding  yearly  to  the  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don seventy  pounds.  And  the  said  German  mer- 
*  Ames*!  Historr  of  Putting,  p.  S7* 
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chants  of  the  Steel-yard  were  to  have  the  possessing^ 
and  keeping  of  the  gate  of  the  city  of  London » called 
Bishopgate,  as  by  ancient  agreement  between  that 
city  and  them. 

As  these  were  the  first  general  treaties  which  took 
place  with  the  Hanseatic  League,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  observe  here  that  the  foreign  trade  carried 
on  at  that  period  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the 
present  day.  Merchants  did  not  carry  their  goods  to 
the  ports  where  they  were  to  be  finally  disposed  of, 
and  used,  but  to  .certain  emporfa,'  called  staple 
towns,  where  they  met  with  customers  firom  the 
countries  where  their  goods  were  wanted,  and  with. 
the  commodities  they  wished  to  purchase  for  impor* 
tation.  This  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  im«- 
perfect  state  of  navigation,  which  made  long  voyages 
tedious,  and  to  the  multiplicity  of  pirates,  which 
made  them  dangerous.  An  advantage  also  attended 
it,  in  their  being  sure  of  finding  a  more  complete  as^ 
fiortment  of  ^goods  for  their  purpose  at  those  staple 
towns,  than  they  could  meet  with  any  where  ebe. 
This  commercial  league,  therefore,  who  at  that 
period  were  the  great  carriers  afttt  least  the  northern 
part  of  Europe,  established  comptoirs  at  every  prin- 
cipal trading  or  staple  town  where  they  could  gain 
permission.  Bruges,  where  the  first  of  the  treaties 
now  spoken  of  was  concluded,  was  the  great  empo-^ 
rium  of  Europe  at  this  time,  to  which  the  merchants 
of  the  south  and  north  conveyed  their  goods  for  sale  ; 
and  so  great  was  the  resort  to  it,  that  in  I486,  twelve 
vears  later,  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  arrived  at  its 
harbour  of  Sluys  in  one  day. 

But  whatever  care  was  taken  by  the  parliaments  for 
regulating  trade  so  as  to  give  the  English  merchants 
someadvantageon  theirownsoilover  file  foreign  mer- 
chants, the  royal  prerogative  was  too  frequendy  ex- 
ercised  to  tlieir  injury  by  the  grant  of  licences,  non. 
obstante^  whereby  every  reguUtion  wa3  -dispensed 

with 
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Unth  in  ftt^our  of  those  who  could  procure  them. 
Thus,  in  147^j  King  £dward,  having  borrowed  five 
tbomand  pounds  of  some  Florentine  merchants, 
g^ve  them  a  licence  to  export  from  London,  Sand* 
wich,  or  Souths)mpton,  and  in  any  ships,  English  or 
foreigil  wooU  woollen  cloth  of  any  colour,  Jead,  and 
tin,  and  to  bring  back  to  those  three  ports,  in  the 
same  vessels,  any  merchandize  ftom  beyond  «ea, 
untii  they  shall  h^ve  repaid  themselves  out  of  the 
subsidies,  customs,  &c.  which  will  be  due  to  him  on 
the  said  exports  and  imports ;  they  not  being  bound 
to  pay  above  four  marks  for  the  custom,  subsidy, 
End  other  dues  of  the  port  of  Calais  op  each  sack 
of  wool,  and  the  usual  custom  and  subsidy  on  cloth, 
lead,  and  tin. 

The  ciCtraordinary  revenues  of  the  crown,  that  is, 
such  as  were  granted  by  parliament  on  particular  occa- 
sions, for  particular  purposes,  having  been  carried  as  far 
as  the  people  in  their  exhausted  state,  after  so  many 
civil  commotions,  were  able  to  bear,  in  this  year 
Edward  had  recourse  to  a  new,  and  not  very  honour- 
able, mode  of  raising  a  supply,  by  what  was  termed 
a  benevolence.  Having  procured  a  list  of  all  the 
t)pulent  members  of  the  community,  he  sent  for  them 
in  turns,  and  by  accompanying  his  representations 
of  his  necessities  with  smiles  and  promises,  or  with 
titywns  and  threats,  as  he  saw  occasion,  he  collected 
a  greater  sum  of  money  than  had  ever  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  King  of  England.  Upoii  this  occa- 
sion he  sent  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  a  very  pathetic  speech  exhorted  them  to 
set  a  good  example  to  others  by  the  liberality  of 
their  contributions.  In  obedience  to  his  majesty's  re- 
quest, the  mayor  gave  thirty  pounds,  several  of  the 
aldermen  Iwenty  marks,  and  the  least  ten  pounds 
ieach.  After  this  he  sent  for  the  richest  commonera 
of  the  city,  and  addressing  them  in  a  similar  manner, 
•  ?  his 
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hiseloquence^orsomeothercause^wmsopei^eifqltl^ 
die  major  part  of  them.^^e  him  four  pomda  elaffea 
shillings  and  four  pence,  which,  accoidiogto  compii* 
tation,  amounted  to  half  the  charge  of  a  aoldier  foi 
one  year. 

In  .this  year  an  act  of  common-coimcil  waa  foawdi 
by  which  the  election  of 'die  xnaycM*  and  aheri£^ 
which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  whole  body  of  the  citi* 
zen,  was  vested  in  the  m^»ters,  wardens,  and  Uvevyt 
men  of  the  several  companies  of  die  ci^^  as  attht 
present  time. 

The  walte  of  the  dty  being  in  a  very  decayed 
state,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  die  year 
1476  came  to  a  resolution  that  they  should  be  im« 
mediately  repaired  with  bricks  made  of  earthy  dagi 
tempered,  and  burnt  in  Moorfields ;  and^that  the 
expense  of  these  repairs  should  be  defray^  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  parishes,  each  of  whom 
should  pay  sixpence  every  Sunday,  at  church,  to- 
wards the  same.  But  the  sums  of  money  dius 
levied,  being  found  hisufficient  to  defray  the  whok 
expense,  the  several  companies  of  drapers,  skinneis, 
and  goldsmiths,  repaired  different  parts  of  the  wall 
at  their  own  private  charges.  That  is  to  say,  the 
skinners  undertook  the  repairs  of  that  part  of  i*^  be- 
tween Aldgate  and  Bevis-marks;  thedrsqpers  refeiX" 
ed  all  that  part  from  Jiishopgate  to  AU-haUow's 
church,  on  the  west  side  of  the^present  Broad-stieet ; 
from  thence  to  Moorgate  the  repairs  were  at  the  ex- 
|>ense  of  the  estate  (rf*  Sir  John  Crosby,  late  alder- 
man, who  left  one  hundred  pounds  for  that  particubr 
tise.  From  Moorgate  to  Gripplegate  different  com* 
panies  contributed  to  the  repairs,  and  from  Criiqile^ 
gate  to  Aldersgate  the  expense  was  home  by  the 
goldsmiths.  Here  the  work  stopped.  The  town 
diteh  was  also  cast  and  cleanaed  in  die  fioilowing 
year. 

The 
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The  cooim^ncement  b£  the  year  1478,  ivs»  dis- 
gcaced  by  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Cbirence. 
Edward,  who  had  k>Dg  wanted  to  be  rid  of  him, 
having  found  a  preteiit  for  bringing  him  to  trial,  8um-> 
Baoned  a  councU,  to  which,  for  the  greater  semblance 
of  justice,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  were 
iDvited,  4¥horeii^  the  king,  magnifying  every  indis* 
cretion  iiftor  a  icrime,  loaded  him  with  accusations. 
With  the  eooseat  of  the  council  he  was  committed 
lo  the  Tower,  isidd  on  th^  l6th  of  January  was  tried 
and  ft)und  guU^  of  high  treason.  The  trial  was 
mwaged  in  a.v^ry  uncommon  and  indecent  man- 
ner ;  the  king  being  the  only  pleader  against  the 
prisoner,  and  the  duke  the  only  person  who  dared 
to  adswer  such  a  pleader.  Clarence  was  condemn* 
ed  and  receivied  sentence  of  death,  which  was  exe- 
cuted privately  :irt  the  Tower  on  the  11  th  of  March, 
but  by  whom,  or  in  what  manner,  the  historians  of 
the  time  do  not  say.  Fabian  alone,  who  was  a 
young'  man^  says  be  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  ^^  mal* 
veseya;"  but  this  is  not  probsAxle; 

.In  the  ytor  1479)  the  citizens  purchased  a  diird 
charter  of  the. king,  for  the  sum  of  19231.  9s.  8d. 
part  of  the  sum  of  12,9231.  9s.  8d.  which  Edward 
was  ittdebtod  to  thein,  bjr  which  they  obtained  per- 
mission to  purchase  lands  in  mortmain^  to  the  value 
of  two  hundred  marks  per  annum. 

They  also  obtained  a  fourth  charter  for  remitting 
another  sum  of  seven  thousand  pounds,  part  of  the 
sione  debt,  which  being  of. more  consequence,  is 
given  at  length. 

*♦  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
*'  and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  to  all  to  whom  ^ 
^^  these  presetit  letters  patent  shall  come,  greeting. 

*'  Kttow  ye,  that  whereas  the  sum  of  12,923L  9s. 
**  8d.  ii,  amongst  other  things,  due  by  us  to  our 

"  well-beloved 
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*'  well-beloved  the  mayor  and  commonalty  rf  our 
"  city  of  London,  as  in  the  receipt  of  our  Eixchequer 
*'  more  fully  appeareth ;  of  which  said  sum  the 
<^  mayor  and  commonalty  are  willing  to  remit  and 
"  nslease  unto  us  the  sum  of  70OOI.  to  the-^ intent 
, "  that  we  should  vouchsafe  to  grant  to  the  said 
*'  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  their,  sucf^e^sors,  the 
*'  offices  and  occupations  underwritten/'  to  be  had  in 
"  fonix  following  :  We  inwardly  pondetmg  not  only 
^'  the  premises,  but  also  the  manifold  pleasures  to* 
«  us  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  said  city 
"  before  time  acceptably  done,  and  wiUing,  as  we* 
"  are  bound,  before  all  other  things,  to  pay  or  re- 
**  compense  our  debts,  have,  of  our  special  grace^ 
*^  and  for  that  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty  have 
*'  for  them  and  their  successors^  remitted  and  rdeased 
"  unto  us  7OOOI.  parcel  of  the  said  12,9931.  98.  8dw 
^^  granted,  and  by  these  presents  do  grant  to  the  said' 
^^  mayor  and  commonal^^  and  their  successors,  iH- 
^^  full  satisfaction  and  contentation  of  the  said  sum' 
"of  7OOOI.  to  them  by  as  doe,  the  offices  or  occu- 
"  pations  of  packing  all  manner  of  wodilen  cloths, 
"  sheep  skins,  calfjskins,  goatskins,  vessels  of  am-' 
"  ber,  and  all  other  merchandize  whatsoever,  to  be 
"  packed,  timned,  piped,  barrelled,  or  any  wise  to 
"  be  inclosed,  with  the  oversight  of  opening  all 
"  manner  of  customable  merchandizes,,  arriving  at 
**  the  port  of  safety,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water, 
^^  within  the  liberties  and  franchises  of  the  said  citf 
"  and  suburbs  of  the  same,  as  well  of  the  goods  of 
"  denizens  as  of  aliens,  wheresoever  they  shall  be 
"  accustomed;  and  also  the  office  of  packing  all 
"  woollen  cloths,  sheep  skins,  lamb  skins,  goat  skins, 
^^  and  calf  skins,  with  picking  and  poundering  of  the 
"  same,  and  all  amber  vessels,  and  all  other  merchan- 
*^  dizes  to  be  packed,  picked,  and  pounded  in  Lon« 
"  don,  or  the  suburbs  of  the  same,  or  to  be  carried 
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."  by  l^d,  or  to  be  customed  as  well  concen|iiDg  Ae 
>^  goods  of  merchants  denizens,  as  of  aliens;  and  also 
*'  the  office  of  portage  of  all  wools^  sheep  skins,  tynn 
:*'  bails,  and  other  merchandizes  whatsoever^  which 
^^  shall  be  carried  in  London  from  the  river  of  Thames, 
^^  unto  the  Jbouses  of  strangers,  and  contrariwise 
*'  from  the  said  houses  unto  the  said  water«  or  of 
^^  other  merchandizes  whicb  ought  to  be  carried, 
*^  being  in  any  house  for  a  time:  and  also  the  office 
V  or  occupation  of  garbling  *  of  all  manner  of  spices, 
^'  and  Qther  merchandizes,  ccnning  to  the  %aid  city 
*^  at  any  time»  which  ought  to  be  garbled:  and  the 
'^  office  of  gaugerf  within  the  said  city:  and  also 
•*  the  office  ctf  wine  drawers,  to  provide  for  the  car- 
*'  riage  of  wines  brought  to  the  port  of  the  said  city, 
^^  and  laid  on  land,  wheresoevisr  it  be,  and  elsewhere 
^^  to  be  carried ;  to  have  the  occupations  and  offices 
*'  aforesaid,  and  every  of  them,  and  tlie  dispositions, 
•'  ordinances,  oversights,  and  corrections  of  the 
^^  same ;  together  with  the  fees,  profits^  and  emolu* 
^^  ments  to  Sie  same  offices  or  occupations,  and  other 
"  J;he  premises, .  and  every  of  them  due,  used,  and 
^'  accustomed  to  the  said  mayor  and  commpnalty, 
"  and  citizens  of  the  said  city,  and  to  their  succes* 
"  sors  for  ever ;  and  also  the  exercising  of  the  same 
"  offices  by  themselves,  or  by  their  sufficient  depu^ 
*'  ties,  without  any  account,  or  any  other  thing,  to 
*'  us  or  our  heirs  therefore  to  be  given  or  mfide,  itt 
^^  full  satisfaction  and  contentation  of  the  said  sum 
*'  of  70OOL  And  further,  Whereas  pur  mo^t  dear 
"  cousin  Anthony,  Earl  Rivers,  hath  of  our  grant, 
*'  by  our  letters  patent,  the  office  of  our  chief  butler  $ 
^^  of  England,  under  a  certain  form  in  the  said  letters 

*  lYie  sorting  or  calling  the  good  from  the  bad. 

f  Measurer  of  casks  or  vessels  containing  liquids. 

X  Whose  olBce  was  to  require  a  certain  impost  upon  tfale  ^ibei  im- 
ported from  any  ship  of  less  burthen  than  forty  tons. 

VOL.  I-  Hhh  "patent 
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^*  paient  specified,  by  reason  of  which  office  the 
^  eari  hath  granted,  and  pretendeth  to  grant,  the 
^  office  of  coroner  within  the  said  city  and  suburbs 
^  thereof;  we  likewise,  in  satisfaction  andcontenta- 
^  tion  of  the  said  sum  of  70001.  to  the  said  mayor 
^^  and  commonalty  as  is  aforesaid  due,  have  of  our 
*'  speciai  grace  granted,  that  the  dame  mayor  and 
<^  commonalty,  and  their  successors,  noay  lawfully 
^  find  safely  grant  the  said  office  of  corcner  to  any 
^  pei:son  who  shall  please  the  said  maycH  and  com- 
^'  monfttty,  «ind  their  successors,  and  may  make  a 
'^coKmer  there  whom  shall  please  them,  imme- 
<^  diately  and  as  soon  as  the  said  office  of  chief  but- 
**  ler  of  £ngland,  or  the  office  of  coroner  aforesaid 
^  shall  happen  to  be  void,  or  to  come  to  our  gift  by 
^<  the  surrrader  of  the  said  earl,  or  by  any  other 
**  cause  whatsoever.  And  we  will,  by  these  pre* 
^^  sents,  that  the  same  office  of  chief  butler  and 
*  Coroner  bc^iixxn  henceforth  severally  and  distinctly, 
^^  and  altogether  separated ;  and  the  coroner  so  made 
^'  by  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty,  or  their  suc- 
*.*  cessors,  may  have  full  power  and  authority  to  w- 
^^  ercise  and  do  all  and  singular  things,  which  to  the 
**  office  of  coroner  within  the  said  city,  and  the 
'^  suburbs  of  the  same,  do  pertain  to  be  exercised 
^'  and  done,  so  that  none  other  our  coroner,  nor 
•'  of  our  heirs  or  successors,  shall  by  any  means 
^*  intermeddle  within  the  said  city,  or  the  suburbs 
^  of  the  same,  although  express  mention  of  llie  true 
•'  yearly  value,  or  certainty  of  the  premises,  or  of 
'*  any  of  tjbtem,  or  of  any  other  gifts  or  grants,  by 
**  ua  or  our  progenitors,  to  the  said  mayor  and  com- 
**  monalty,  and  citizens,  or  to  their  predecessors 
"  before  this  tijne,  by  wy  means  tnafia,  be  not  in 
^*  these  presents  made,  or  any  statute,  act,  ordinance, 
^  0T  pGoyision  thereof  made,  published,  or  cnrdained 
^  to  the  contrary^  or  any  other  thing  to  the  con- 
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*^  )iave  cttused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent. 
^(  Witness  myself  at  Westminster,  the  30th  day 
"  of  June,  in  the  18th  year  of  our  reign.^' 

In  the  month  of  September  following,  a  dreadful 
pestilence  broke  out  in  London,  which  coatiiuie<| 
tiU  November  in  the  next  year,  during  which  un- 
happy visitation  an  incredible  number  of  citisiens  fel| 
victims  to  it. 

The  power  of  the  city  magistrates,  at  this  tinie^ 
was  raised  to  a  very  high  pitch.  In  the  midst  of 
this  dreadful  plague  Robert  Byfield,  one  of  the 
sheriffs,  having  presumed  to  kneel  close  to  the  lord 
{ttayor,  before  St.  Erkenwald's  shrine,  the  mayqv 
complained  to  the  court  of  aldermen  of  having  been 
lud^ly  treated,  wherefore  the  sheriff  was^fia^  fifty 
pounds,  to  be  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  city  con^ 
^vits; 

One.  Robert  Deynys,  having,  in  the  yeai*  1480^ 
Hwrried  an  orphan  in  the  city,  without  licence  of  the 
Biagistarates,  was  adjudged,  by  the  court  of  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  to  pav  a  fine  of  twen^  pounds 
£»  the -said  offence. 

In  the  same  year  a  remarkable  punishment  was 
mllicted  on  four  persons,  who,  having  been  tried  for 
robbing  of  churches,  and  convicted,  w  ere  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  on  Tower-hill,  and  their  bodies  burnt 
to  ashes,  together  with  the  ^bbet  on  which  they 
were  hanged ;  which  sentence  was  accordingly  car- 
ried into  execution. 

About  this  period  the  king,  to  evince  his  regard 
for  the  corporation  of  London,  invited  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  chief  citizens  $0  a  grand  hunt  on 
Waltham  forest,  in  which  several  deer  were  killed, 
and  the  entertainment  was  concluded  with  a  sump- 
tuous and  splendid  feast,  which  the  king  caused  to 
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be  provided  in  a  beautiful  arbour  erected  on  die  <>c« 
caaiofi.  Shortly  after,  to  show  that  he  alto  wished 
to  preserve  a  golod  Understanding  with  the  city  ladies, 
his  majea^  sent  a  present  of  two  harts,  six  bucks, 
and  a  ton  of  wine  to  the  lady  mayoress,  who  enter* 
tained  the  aldermens'  ladies  and  others  with  tiiis 
royal  donation  at  Draper'srhall, 

The  Scots  having  invaded  England  in  the  year 
I4BI,  Edward  raised  an  army  of  twenty-two  thou- 
sand men,  and  applied  to  the  city  for  a  loan  to  enable 
him  to  defiray  the  expense  of^  it;  whereupon  the 
citizens  agre^  to  lend  him  five  thousand  marks; 
which  was  raised  by  an  assessment  on  each  wanL 
The  Scotch  force  was  so  formidable  that  Edward; 
with  a  view  of  enabling  every  man  to  take  up  arms^ 
commanded  all  the  courts  to  be  shut,  and  put  a  stop 
to  all  law  proceedings  till  Michaelmas :  the  event  cS 
tlie  war  wa9  however  favourable  to  England. 

In  1483,  Edward,  convinced  of  the  perfidy  of 
France,  prepared  with  great  ardour  for  an  expedition 
into  that  country ;  but  an  enemy  against  whom  there 
is  no  defence,  put  a  period  to  all  his  projects.  He 
died  at  Westminster,  A]}ril  9,  in  the  4l9t  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  23d  of  his  reign ;  but  of  what  diae^hse 
is  not  certainly  known.  The  historian  of  Croyland 
ascribes  his  unexpected  death  to  the  anguish  of  hia 
mind,  and  the  bad  habit  of  his  body,  brought  op  by 
h»  excesses*  ; 
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CHAP.  xxni. 

Accessitm  of  Edward  K — State  of  Parties. — The  yoiing 
King's  Friends  made  Prisoners. — The  Queen  and  her  ' 
Family  take  Sanctuary. — TTie  Londoners  arm.'^Their 

.  Reception  of  the  King.-^Richard  chosen  Protector.^^Get 
Possession  of  the  Person  of  the  Duke  tjf  York. — Lord 
Hastings  and  others  of  the  Council  accused  of  Treason. 
— Hastings  beheaded. — Richard's  Proclamation. — Ille^, 

Sal  Execution  of  Lord  Rivers  and  others. — The  Lord 
fay  or  made  a  Privy  Counsellor^ — The  Marriage  of  Ed~ 
ward  IF.  questioned.-^Dr.  Shaw's  Sermon  at  Paups^ 
Cross. — The  Duke  of  Buckingham  proposes  Richard  for 
'  iSugf  at  a  ConimonmhaU. — The  Lord  Mftyor  and  Gti^ 
zens  attend  Richard  with  an  offer  of  the  Croti/n.^— 6/o«* 
cester  proclaimed  King  by  the  Name  of  Richard  IIL-^ 
The  Citizens  claim  the  Privilege  of  qmciating  as  Chiefs 
Bniler  at  his  CoronatUm.'^Kichara^  Progress  to  §ne^ 
.  North.'^Narrative  of  the  Murder  of  the  two  Princes  in 
'  the  Tower. ^^Insurrection. — Actfot  restraining  Foreign 
Merchants.-^Another  for  preventing  the  Importation  of 
Manufactured  Goods. '^nichmond^s  Invaswn.^^Baitie 
(ffBosworthf  and  D^ath  of  Richard, 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  IV.  was  |»oclaimed  King  in  London,  on  the 
day  of  his  father's  death,  by  the  name  of  Edward  V. 
He  was  then  only  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age ; 
but  his  title  was  so  clear,  that  it  was  not  imagined 
any  dispute  oould  possibly  arise  about  his  possession 
of  th^  throne ;  though  many  dreaded  that  very 
violent  disputes  would  arise  about  the  administration 
of  the  government  during  his  minority. 

That  their  fears  were  but  too  well  founded,  is 
amply  proved  by  the  sequel.  The  queen,  aided  by 
lier  relations,  and  those  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  her  party  in  hopes  of  preferment,  appears 
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to  have  aspired  to  the  regency^  In  this  she  was  op- 
posed by  a  considerable  number  of  the  old  and 
faithful  servants  of  the  late  king,  who  had  relied 
upon  their  long  services  rather  than  on  the  counten- 
ance of  the  queen,  in  their  pretensions  to  his  favour. 
It  appears  probable  that  they  had  destined  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  be  regent ;  at  lesBst  it  is 
certain  that  such  an  offer  was  made  to  him  throti^h 
Lord  Hastings. 

The  great  object  of  both  parties  was  to  get  pos* 
session  of  the  young  kind's  person,  in  order  to  possess 
his  power.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  he 
was  at  Ludlow  castle,  u^der  the  care  of  the  Earl  of 
Rivera,  his  uncle. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was,  at  the  dome  time, 
in  the  north  of  England ;  and,  On  receiving  the  news 
,  of  Edward's  death,  proceteded  to  York,  where  he  pro- 
claimed Edward  V*  and  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
hinL  When,  or  by  what  motives  a  change  was 
produced  in  his  views  cannot  now  be  ascertained ; 
but  eveiy  thing  warrants  the  conjecture  that,  at  the 
firet,  he  had  no  intention  of  diverting  the  succession 
out  of  its  projier  course ;  it  is,  however,  equaHy 
evident  that,  having  once  detennined  upon  making 
himself  masjier  of  young  Edwai-d,  his  ambition  was 
kfodled,  and  nothing  short  of  the  crown  could 
satiate  it. 

Accordingly,  being  jojned  by  the  Duke  of  Buok-^ 
ingham  and  a  numerous  retinue,  he  arrived  at 
Korthampton  on  the  39th  of  April.  The  king  was 
then  on  his  way  to  London,  and,  on  the  same  day, 
reached  Stony  Stratford,  ten  milesfrom  NcMthamplpn. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  proximity,  and  being  with- 
out suspicion  of  Glpucester,  Lord  Rivers,  with  Ijord 
Richard  Grey,  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  and  Sir 
Richard  Hawse  waited  on  the  two  dukes  to  conceit 
i»easui«es   with   tiiein   relative  to    th$    coronation. 

They 
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They  were  received  with  every  appearance  of  cordi- 
ality, but  next  morning  were  sent  prisoners  to  Pom- 
fret  castle.  Ail  the  king's  other  attendants  were  dis- 
missed, and  a  proclamation  issued  fprbidding  them 
to  come  near  the  court  on  pain  of  death.  Still 
Gloucester  professed  the  greatest  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion for  the  king,  who  was  thus  completely  in  his 
power. 

When  the  news  of  these  unexpected  events  reach- 
ed London,  the  queen,  who  began  to  penetrate 
Gloucester's  intentions,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  sane* 
tuary  at  Westminster,  with  her  children  ;  and  the 
citizens  of  London,  who  were  no  less  alarmed  than 
the  nation  in  general,  took  up  arms  in  great  numbers 
and  joined  the  nobility,  who  had  done  the  same, 
until  they  could  learn  the  motives  for  thus  making  a 
captive  of  their  young  monarch.. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  ui\willing  to  incense  the 
Londoners,  sent  Lord  Ha$tings,  who  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  them,  into  the  city,  to  assure  them  that 
his  intentions  were  perfectly  upright ;  that  the  king 
was  in  no  danger,  and  the  Earl  Rivers,  Lord  Grey 
and  others,  who  were  apprehended  with  his  majesty,^ 
were  arfested  for  conspiring  against  the  Dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  as  would  soon  appear 
by  a  legalcourse  of  justice. 

Lord  Hastings  farther  represented  to  the  citizens 
the  danger  they  would  plunge  themselves  into  if  they 
did  not  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  re- 
spective habitations,  without  presuming  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  their  superiors. 

His  lordship  concluded  with  assuring  them,  thaf 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  other  lorcte  were  con- 
ducdng  the  young  king  to  London  in  order  to  cele- 
brate his  coronation. 

This  pacified  the  majority  of  the   people;    and 

Gloucester  coming  to  London  on  the  fourth  of  May, 
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with  the  king,  he  was  m^t  at  Homsey  park,  |l>y  ike 
tnaycNT,  aldermen,  and  five  hundred  o(  the  principal 
citizens,  richly  dressed  and  mounted  on  fine  horsesi 
\vho  conducted  his  majesty,  with  great  pomp,  to  the 
city,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  demon'- 
strations  of  joy  and  affection  ;  and  the  same  .night 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lonflon. 

Whatever  Gloucester's  intentions  Were  he  ?till 
conducted  himself  so  as  to  retain  the  appearance  of 
loyalty,  for,  during  the  king's  passage  through  the  city, 
he  rode  before  him  bareheaded,  calling  to  the  people^ 
f*  behold  your  king  ;^'  and,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
bishop's  palace,  renewed  his  oath  of  fealty,  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  all  the  prelates  and  nobles  pre^ 
Sent,  together  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Londoii< 

A  few  days  after,  a  council  was  assembled,  con-* 
sistinfi;  of  all  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  great  men  in 
and  wout  London,  by  whom  the  Duke  of  Glouces-* 
ter  was  unanimously  chosen  protector  of  the  king  and 
kingdom.  By  this  council,  too,  after  some  delibera^ 
tion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  should  be  lodged  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  from  whence,  at  that  time, 
the  kings  commonly  rode  in  state  to  Westminster 
on  the  day  before  their  coronation. 

Hitherto  no  action  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucestef 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  he  aspired  to  any  thing 
beyond  the  protectorship.  He  had  adhered  steadily 
to  the  late  king  in  all  his  fortunes,  and  made  the 
strongest  professions  of  loyalty  and  affection  for  his^ 
son;  and,  had  he  died  at  this  period,  he  would 
probably  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  with 
the  character  of  a  bmve  and  wise  prince. 

As  soon  as  he  was  invested  with  the  protectorship, 
he  proceeded  with  great  apparent  alacrity  in 
making  preparations .  for  the  coronation,  which  was 
appointed  to  be  at  Westminster,  on  the  22d  of  June^ 

lu 
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In  the  mean  time  his  first  step  was  to  draw  the  queen 
from  sanctuary,  and  get  her  other  son,  the  Diike  of 
York,  also  lodged  in  the  Tower.  The  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York  were  sent  to  the  queen  on 
this  errand,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  trust  him  to 
his  uncle's  protection,  to  which  she  consented, 
though  with  reluctance.  He  also  issued  a  proclama- 
tion requiring  all  gentlemen  possessed  of  forty 
pounds  a  year  in  landj  to  come  to  London  to  receive 
the  honour  of  knighthood;  and,  so  late  as  June  5, 
he  invited  fifty  young  noblemen  and  gepdemen  oi 
the  best  families,  to  appear  before  the  king  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  four  days  before  his  coronation,  to 
receive  the  noble,  order  of  knighthood,  probably 
meaning  the  order  of  the  Bath. 

At  length  the  mask  >vas  thrown  off.  On  the  1 3th 
of  June,  one  part  of  the  council  met  at  Westminster, 
to  notify  the  day  of  the  coronation,  in  form,  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London;  the  other  part  of  it, 
widi  thfe  protector,  met  in  the  Tower.  As  this  part 
of  the  council  was  deliberating  on  business,  the  door 
of  the  room  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  party  of 
armed  men  rushed  in,  crying,  treason !  treason  !  One 
of  them  wounded  Lord  Stanley  on  the  head  with  a 
pole-axe;  and  they  instantly  seized  that  nobleman, 
ivilh  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
Lord  Hastings.  The  astonishment  of  the  prison- 
ers was  inexpressible,  especially  of  Lord  Hast- 
ings, when  he  heard  the  protector  (with  whom 
he  believed  he  stood  in  the  highest  fovour)  pro- 
nounce him  a  traitor,  and  command  him  to  be 
iiMtantly  .beheaded.  This  cruel  command  was  ex* 
ecuted  with  equal  cruelty  ;  for,  having  allowed  him 
only  a  few  moments  to  confess  to  a  priest,  they  be- 
headed him  on  a  log  of  wood  which  lay  accidentally 
in  a  court  of  the  Tower.  The  other  prisoners  were 
conveyed  to  different  apartments  in  that  fortress. 
Richard,  being  apprehensive  that  the  death  of  a 
VOL.  I.  .  '  lii  nobleman, 
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nobleman,  tso  distingurshed,  and  go  .very  popular 
Hastings  was,  migiit,  from  the  Ulegal  and  sudden 
manner  of  it,  occasion  a  tumult  in  ^e  city,  sent  for 
the  mayor  and  principal  citizens,  to  acquaint  them 
M'kh  the  reasons  of  such  proceeding. 

When  the  citizens  arrived,  they  found  him  and  his 
confidant,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  clad  in  rusty 
armour,  hastily  put  over  their  clothes,  and  aflfecting 
to  be  under  the  terror  of  an  imfiiediate  insurrection, 
llie  Duke  of  Gloucester  addressing  himself  to  them, 
told  them,  ''  that  the  Lord  Hastings,  and  sonie 
others,  had  formed  a  conspiracy  for  kiUing  them  bodi 
tl^t  day,  in  the  council :  that  th^y  had  no  certain 
informatfon  of  it  till  ten  o^clock  in  the  mortiing,  and 
had  no  time  to  provide  for  their  defence,  or  to  put  ion 
any  armour  but  what  came  first  to  hand.  That  the 
suddenness  of  the  execution,  without  a  legal  trials  was 
owing  to  the  imminent  danger  of  an  insurrection  to 
r^cue  him;  and  his  guilt  being  evident,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  inflict  the  deserved  puniafament  of 
his  crimes  immediately,  to  sedtite  ike  peace  of  thf^ 
nation/'  And  hecondudedwithtellrag  the  mayor  and 
his  brethren,  ^^  that  he  had  sent  iSt  them  to  be 
witnesses  of  die  truth,  that  th^  nuight  aoquaJ»t  the 
people,  and  prevent  or  appease  the  coinniotioBS  which 
ill-affected  persons  might  endeavour  to  excite  in  the 
city/' 

Thotigh  they  seemed  to  approve  of  this  speeeli, 
and  declared  their  readiness  to  obey  fads  cotnmands, 
Richard  was  doubtful  of  their  sincerity,  and  sent  a 
herald  at  arms  into  the  city  to  publish  a  protlamati<m 
to  the  following  effect,  in  all  the  .public  places,  irkw 

**  That  the  Lord  Hastings,  with  divers  other  wiefc- 
ed  conspiratoiB,  had  traiterously  contrived  the  same 
day  to  have  slain  the  protector  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  sitting  in  coimcil,  with  a  paipoae  and 
design  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of  the  king 
and  kingdom,  and  ruie  all  things  at  his  pleasure, 

hoping. 
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hopingt  that,  whe»  they  were  de^d,  they  ^dioiUd- 
im^et  no  oppocutioq  in  their  designs:  And  iq  how 
miserable  a  condition  this  nation  h)»d  been,  if  God 
had  \e&.  tbeoi  in  his  hands,  appeared  from  the 
foraiar  actions  of  the  said  lord,  who,  being  so  ill  a 
lOan,  could  not  make  ja  good  governor ;  for  he  it 
was,  ih%t  by  his  ill  advice  enticed  the  king's  fiither 
tx>  many  things  much  redounding  to  his  dishonoiu*, 
and  the  universal  damage  and  detriment  of  the 
realm,  leading  him  into  debauchery  by  his  ej^emplary  ^ 
wickednesSi  and  (procuring  lewd  and  ungracious  per- 
sons to  gratify  his  lusts,  and  particular  Shea's  wife, 
who  wap  one  of  his  seqret  council  in  this  treason ;  by 
which  lewd  living  the  said  king  not  only  shortened  his 
days,  but  also  was  forced  to  oppress  md  tax  his  pftofde, 
that  he  might  have  sufticient  to  gratify  his  expenses ; 
iiiid,  since  the  death  of  the  said  king,  he  hath  lived 
in  a  conjdnual  incc^tinency  with  the  said  Shored 
wife,  and  lay  nightly  with  1^9  and  particularly  the 
very  ni^ht  before  his  death;  so  that  it  was  no 
«aarveli  if  his  ungracious4ife  brought  him  to  as  un- 
happy a  death,  which  he  was  put  to  by  the  special, 
commwid  of  the  king's  highness,  and  of  his  honour- 
able and  fiuthful  council,  both  fcnr  his  own  demerits, 
being  so  q>enly  taken  in  bis  intended  treason ;  and 
also,  lest  any  delay  of  his  execution  might  have  en- 
cours^ed  Other  mischievous  persons,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  with  him^  to  make  an  insur- 
recti(H^  for  his  deliverance;  v^ich  being  wisely 
fiyeseaa,  and  as  effectually  prevented^  ^^as  the  only 
means  under  God's  providence  to  preserve  the 
whole  realm  in  peace  and  quietness." 

This  attempt  had  no  better  success  than  the 
former;  foi^  the  citi^ns,  reflecting  on  the  great 
length  of  the  proclamation,  the  elegancy  of  its  com- 
position, and  the  beautiful  manner  c^  its  being 
Engrossed  on  parchment,  and  yet  published  withia 

two 
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two  hotirs  after  Hastings's  execution,  concluded 
that  his  death  was  predetermined,  and  that  the  pro- 
clamation had  been  prepared  before  his  execution. 

On  the  same  day  a  ^milar  tragedy  was  acted  at 
Pomfret.  Lord  Rivers,  with  the  other  prisoners, 
were  beheaded  w'ithout  any  trial,  and  with  some  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  cruelty,  Thife  horrid  deed 
was  perpetrated  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Richard 
Ratcliff,  a  great  confidant  and  zealous  partisan  of  the 
protector.  . 

Gloucester,  having  failed  in  both  his  attempts  on 
the  credulity  of  the  citizens  of  London,  was  obliged 
to  seek  other  means  of  engaging  their  favour,^ for 
without  it,  he  apprehended  it  would  be  impossible  to 
ascend  the  throne.  He  therefore  made  Sir  Edmund 
Shaw,  the  lord  mayor,  a  privy  counsellor  ;  by'  which 
means  he  gained  the  interest  of  Dr.  Ralph  Shaw,  his 
brother,  an  eloquent  and  popular  preacher. 

His  next  step  was  to  endeavour  to  induce  a  be- 
lief that  the  young  king  and  his  brother  were  illegiti- 
mate. The  licentious  life  of  Edward  IV.  who,  in 
his  pleasures,  was  not  restrained  either  by  honour 
or  prudence,  afforded  a  pretext  for  declaring  his 
marriage  with  their  mother  invalid.  To  this  end  it 
was  asserted  that  he  was  married  to  Lady  Eleanor 
Talbot  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Grey.  But,  fearing  that  this  tale  might  not  be 
sufficient  for  his  purpose,  he  sacrificed  the  virtue  of 
his  own  mother  to"his  ambitious  views,  and  accused 
her  of  infidelity  to  her  husband's  bed,  and  maintain- 
ed that  both  Edward  IV.  and  Clarence  were  bastards, 
and  himself  the  only  true  and  legitimate  representa- 
tive of  the  house  of  York. 

This  impudent  and  improbable  story  was  given  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  to  handle  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be 
.  most  likely  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
approving  Richard's  title  to  the  crown.    Accord- 
ingly. 
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ingly,  on  the  following  Sunday  morning,  Shaw 
preached  a  sermon  from  the  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  taking  the  following  text  from  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon :  "  Bastard  slips  shall  take  no  deep  root^ 
Having  enlarged  on  all  the  topics  which  could  dis- 
credit the  birth  of  Edward  IV.  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  all  their  children,  he  broke  out  into  a  panegyric 
on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  exclaimed,  "  Be- 
hold this  excellent  prince,  the  express'image  of  his 
noble  father,  the  genuine  descendant  of  the  house  of  . 
York  ;  bearing,  no  less  in  the  virtues  of  his  mind 
■than  in  the  features  of  his-  countenance,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  gallant  Richard,  once  your  hero  and 
iavourite.  He  alone  is  entitled  to  your  allegiance;* 
He  must  deliver  you  from  the  dominion  of  all  intrud- 
61^.  He  alone  can  restore  the  lost  glory  and  honour 
of  the  nation/^ 

It  had  been  previously  concerted,  that  as  the 
doctor  should  pronounce  these  words,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  should  join  the"  congregation  ;  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  audience  would  cry  out  '*  God 
save  King  Richard,"  which  would  have  been  laid 
hdd  of  as  a  popular  consent,  and  interpreted  to  be 
the  voice  of  the  nation;  but  by  a  ridiculous  mistake, 
worthy  of  the  whole  scene,  the  duke  did  not  appear 
until  this  part  of  the  oration  was  recited  by  the 
preacher  :  the  doctor  was  therefore  obliged  to  re- 
peat his  rhetorical  figure  out  of  its  proper  place.  The 
audience,  however,  less  firom  the  absurd  conduct  of 
the  discourse,  than  from  their  detestation  of  these 
proceedings,  kept  a  profound  silence  ;  and  the  pro- 
tector and  his  preacher  were  equally  abashed  at  the 
ill  success  of  their  stratagem.  Fabian,  who  then 
resided  in  London,  and  was  probably  present  at 
this  famous  sermpn,  says,  "  It  was  to  the  great 
abricion  of  all  the  audience,  except  Such  as 
favoured  the  mater,  which  were  few  in  num- 
ber. 
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ber,  if  the  truth  or  plainness  ixugbt  huve  been 
•hewed/' 

But  the  duke  was  too  &r  advanced  to  recede  from 
hia  criminal  and  ambitious  purpgaei^*  The  imprea* 
aion  made  by  this  sermon  being  unfavourable  to 
them,  a  toew  expedient  was  resorted. to,  Ordem 
were  sent  to  the'  lord  mayor^  who  was  entirely  in  the 
protector's  interest,  ^to  oonvene  a  common-hall  on 
the  Tuesday  follwring,  at  which  the  Duke  .of 
Buckingham  was 'to  appear^  and,  ia  du^ect  tennsy 
jpffopose  Richard  to  be  king. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  uniyevsally  est^enu 
ed  the  iinest  speaker  pf  bis  9ge  and  country ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  assembly  met,  than  the  Duke 
ascended  the  hustings,  «ul  harangued  the  citiaieiis 
in  a  most  artful  and  elaborate  speech,  as  follows : 

^^  Gentlemen,  out  of  the  zeal  and  sinwie  afiba- 
.  tkm  we  have  for  youjp  persons  and  mteresu»  we  are 
come  to  acquaint  you  with  a  matter  of  high  knpoit* 
anee, .  equally  (leasing  to  God  and  profittitde  to  the 
txmmcwwealth,  and  to  none  more  than  to'  you  the 
citizens  of  this  famoua  and  honourable  city :  for  the 
very  diing  which  we  believe  you  have  a  long  tim^ 
wanted  and  wished  fcK ;  what  you  would  have  pur- 
chased at  a  great  rate,  and  gone  fiir  to  fetch,  we  are 
come  hither  to  bring  you,  without  any  labour,  troubk, 
cost,  or  peril  to  you.  And  what  can  this  be  but 
your  own  safety,  the  peace  of  your  wives  and 
daughters,  the  security  of  your  goods  and  estates, 
which  were  all  in  danger  until  now?  Who  of  you 
could  caii  what  he  had  his  own }  There  wer^  fp  many 
snares  laid  to  deceive  you;  so  many  fines  and  fi3r- 
feitures,  taxes  and  impositions,  ^f  which  there  wip 
no  end,  and  often  no  necesttty :  or,  if  tl^ire  was»  it 
was  occasioned  by  riots,  «iid  unreasonable  waate^ 
father  than  a  just  and  lawful  chaige  for  d^noe  w 
honour  of  the  state:  your  best,  citisens  w^i^  plun'* 

dered, 
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deied,  and  their  wealth  ^squandered  by  profuse  &« 
vourited :  fifteenths  and  the  usual  sul^dies  would 
not  do ;  but,  under  the  plausible  name  of  benevo^ 
lence,  your  goods  were  taken  from  you  by  the  com- 
nuBsionen  against  your  will ;  as  if  by  that  name  was 
imderstood,  that  every  m^  i^hould  pay,  not  wh^ 
he  pleased^  but  what  the  king  would  have  him,  who 
never  was  moderate  in  his  demands,  always  exorfai^ 
teat,  tomii^  forfeitures  into  fines,  fines  into  ran- 
soms, small  offences  into  misprison  of  treasion^  and 
misprision  into  treason  itsek.  We  need  not  give  yoa 
examples  of  it:  Burdet's  case  will  never  )]^  forgot, 
who,  for  a  word  spoken  in  haste,  was  cruelly  be- 
h^ided  Did  not  Judge  Markham  resign  his  office, 
rather  dian  join  with  his  brethren  in  passing  thert  iUe« 
gal  sentence  on  that  honest  man^  Were  you  not  afl 
witnesses  of  the  barbarous  treatment  one  of  your 
own  body,  the  wotshipiul  Alderman  Ck>ok,  met . 
with"?  And  yourselves  know  too  w^ll  how  many  m- 
stanoes  of  lihis  kind  I  might  name  among  you. 

**  King  Edward  gaining  the  crown  by  conqu^est,  all 
that  were  any  ways  related  to  those  that  were  his 
enemies  toy  under  the  charge  of  treason.  Thvs  half 
of  the  kingdom  became  at  once  traitors ;  for  half  of 
Ibe  kingdom  were  either  friends  to  King  Henry,  or 
relations  or  friends  to  some  that  were  so.  TlKHigh 
open  wair  widi  invaders  is  terrible  and  destructive  to 
a  nation,  yet  civil  dissensions  are  much  more  fatal, 
and  to  be  dreaded ;  with  which  his  reign  was  more 
disturbed  than  the  reigns  of  ail  his  predecessors.  But 
he  is  dead  and  gone ;  and  God  forgive  his  soul !  It 
oost  die  people  more  bkx)d  and  treasure  to  get  t\te 
crown  for  lins  prince,  than  it  had  done  to  conquer 
Franca  twice.  Half  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom 
lost  their  lives  or  estates  in  the  quarrel ;  and,  when 
the  dispute  was  over,  the  peaoe  that  followed  was 
not  much  safer  than  the  war :  every  rich  and  landed 

man 
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man  wds  in  danger;  for  whom  could  he  trust  tiiiat 
distrusted  his  own  brother;  whom  spare,  that  killed 
his  own  brother ;  or  who  could  perfectly  love  him, 
whom  his  own  brother  could  not  love  >  We  shall,  in 
honour  to  the  memory  of  one  that  was  our  sove- 
reign, forbear  to  mention  who  were  the  persons  on 

'  whom  he  was  so  lavish  of  his  favours :  only  it  is 
well  known  that  thooe  that  deserved^hem  most  had 
the  least  of  them.  Was  not  Shpre's  wife  bia  chief 
minister  ?  was  there  not  more  court  made  to  her  than 
all  the.  lords  of  England,  except  those  that  were  the. 
strumpet's  favourites?  who,  poor  woman !  washer- 
self  chaste,  and  of  good  reputation^  till  he  deluded 

'  her  to  his  lust,  and  tempted  her  from  her  husband^ 
an  honest  substantial  young  man,  whcNOEi  you  all 
know.  Indeed,  1  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  the  king  s 
appetite  in  that  point  was  insatiable  and  intcderable. 
No  woman  could  escape  him:  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor,  wife  or  virgin,  all  fell  victims  to  his  lust:  by 
which  means  the  most  honourable  houses  were  de* 
filed,  and  the  most  honourable  families  were  cor- 
rupted. 

'*  You  of  this  renowned  city  suffered  most :  you, 
who  deserved  most  frcmi  him,  for  your  readiness  to 
serve  the  house  of  York  with  your  lives  mid  for- 
tunes; which  though  he  ill  requited,  there  is  of 
that  house,  who,  by  God  s  grace,  shall  reward  you 
better.  1  shall  not  enlai|;e  on  this  subject :  you 
have  heard  it  from  one,  whom  ye  will  hearken  to 
more,  as  you  ought  to  do :  for  I  am  not  so  vain  as 
to  think  what  1  can  say  will  have  so  great  authcoity 
with  you  as  the  words  of  a  preacher;  a  man  so  wise 

.  and  so  pious,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  thing,  in  the 
pulpit  especially,  which  he  did  not  firmly  believe  it 
was  his  duty  to  declare.  You  remember,  I  doubt 
not,  how  he  set  forth,  last  Sunday,  the  right  of  the 
most  excellent  Richard,  Duke  of  GlQucester^  to  the 

crown 
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crown  of  this  realm :  for,  as  he  proved  to  you,  the 
children  of  King  Edward  lY.  were  never  lawfully 
begotten,  the  king  leaving  his  lawful  wife,  the  lady 
Lucy,  to  contract  an  illegal  marriage  with  the  queen. 
My  noble  lord,  the  protector^i  reverence  to  the 
dutchess  his  mother  will  not  permit  me  to  say  any 
thing  further  concerning  what  the  worthy  doctor 
alleged  of  her  fiuniliarity  with  others  besides  her 
own  husband,  for  fear  of  offending  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  her  own  son :  though,  for  these  causes, 
the  crown  of  England  is  devolved  to  the  most  excels 
lent  prince  the  lord  protector,  as  the  pnly  lawful 
begotten  son  of  the  right  noble  Duke  of  York.  This, 
and  the  consideration  of  his  many  high  qualities, 
has  prevailed  with  the  lords  and  commons  of  Eng«*  ^ 
land,  of  the  ^orthc^p  counties  especially,  who  hav^ 
declared  they  will  not  have  a  bastard  reign,  over 
them,  to  petition  that  high  and  mighty  prince  to 
take  on  him  the  sovereign  power,  for  the  good  of  ^ 
the  realm,  to  which  he  has  so  rightful  and  lawful  a 
title.  We  have  reason  tp  fear  he  will  uQt  grant  our 
request;  being  a  prince  whose  wisdom  foresees  the 
labour^  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  attends  the 
supreme  dignity ;  which  is  not  a  place  for  a  child,  as 
that  wia^  m^n  observed,  who  said,  Vce  regno  cujus 
rejf  puer  est^  x.  e.  Woe  to  the  realm  whose  king  is  a 
child.  Wherefore  we  have  reason  to  bless  Gcd  that 
the  prince,  whose  right  is  to  reign  over  us,  is  of  so 
ripe  age,  so  great  wi^don^  and  experience,  who, 
thovgh  he  ia  unwiUing  to  take  the  government  upon 
himself,  yet  the  petition  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
will  meet  with  the  more  fa,vourable  acceptance,  if 
voii  the  worshipful  citizens  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
Kingdom  will  join  with,  g&  in  our  request;  which 
for  your  welfare,  we  doubt  not  but  you  will^  How- 
ever, I  heartily  entreat  you  to  do  it  for  the  common 
good  of  the  people  of  England,  whom  yon  wiU  oblige 
VOL^  I.  K  k  k  by 
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by  chbosing  them  so  good  a  king,  and  hi^  ma^ 
jesty  by  showing  early  your  ready  dispositions  to  hid 
election;  in  which,  my  most  dear  friends,  I  require 
you,  in  the  name  of  myself  and  these  lordk,  to  show 
lis  plainly  your  minds  and  intentions.*^ 

The  injustice  and  absurdity  of  this  speech  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  on  the  citizens  that  they  stood 
amazed,  unable  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the 
projxwed  measure, 

The  duke,  heartily  vexed  at  the  stubbornness  of 
the  people,  could  not  foibear  hinting  his  disappoint- 
ment to  the  mayor,  who,  not  knowing  ^hat  else  to 
say,  answered,  that  perhaps  they  were  sden^'because 
they  weite  accuston>ed  to  be.  harangued  only  by  the 
Recorder.  On  this  he  commanded  th»t  officer 
(Thortias  Fiti^illiams)  to  speak  to  the  people,  which 
he  at  length  nndeftook,  though  witb  great  reluc« 
]|;ance;  repeating  only  the  substance  of  ^hat  the 
duke  had  said,  without  adding  n  single  won)  in  fan 
vour  of  the  protectoar- 

This  second  effort  nuking  no  deeper  impressioA 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  mm  the  first,  the  dtd^e, 
after  observing  to  the  mayor  their  amazing  obstinacy, 
once  more  addressed  them  as  follows : 

<*  Dear  friends,  we  can^e  to  acquaint  you  with  9, 
thing  which  we  needed  not  have  done,  hod  it  not 
been  for' the  affection  we  bear  you.  The  lords  and 
commons  could  have  determined  the  matter  wiAout 
you,  but  would  gladly  have  you  join  with  us,  which 
IS  for  your  honour  and  )pTQ&ty  though  yott  do  not  see 
it,  or  consider  it :  We  require  you  therefore  to  give 
your  answer  one  way  or  another,  whether  you  are 
willing,  as  the  lords  a!«,  to  have  the  most  eKceltent 
prince  the  lord  protector,  to  be  your  king,  of  not* 

This  speech,  having  the  appearance  of  ^  menace, 
cauf^cd  a  general  murmut  among  the  people ;  when, 
at  lenf»;th,  some  of  the  protector^  and  of  the  duke's 
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iBervants,  having  assembled  a  rfaibble  of  appreatices, 
fc»:ced  their  way. into  the  hall,  and  throwing  up  theB" 
caps,  exclaimed,  ^'  Long  live  King  Richard!"'  Thi^ 
{acclamation  w^  secondec^  within,  by  a  few  of'  the 
citizens,  and,  without,  by  die  rabble  surroynding  the 
gates. 

The  Duke  of  Buckinffl^m  imniediately  embraced 
this  opportunity  of  loaking  his  acknowledgments ; 
end,  as  if  the  assent  h^d .  been  universal,  addressed 
the  assembly  as  follows: 

"  Tis  a  good  and  joyful  cry  to  hear  eve^  man 
with  one  voice  agree  to  it.  Since,  therefore,  dear 
friends,  we  see  you  ane  all,  as. one  man,  to  have  this 
noble  prince  to  be  your  king,  we  shall  report  the 
matter  so  effectual  to  him,  that  we  doubt  not  it 
will  be  much  fc^  your  advaqtage,  W^  r^uire  yoii 
to  atteiid  us  tOHaDKHTOif*  .With  our  ^joint  petition  to  his 
grace,  is  has  been  ^Irefldy  agreed  on  bietween  us.'' 

The  citizens  retired  home  with  inexpressible  grief 
at  finding  themselves  90  artfully  and  wickedly  drawn 
in  tQ  foster  the  intended  treason  of  dethloning  the 
right  heir  to  the  cfown^  But  the  lord  mayor,  who 
had  entered  deeply  into  the  protector's  conspiracy 
to  seize  the  crown,  pjrevailed  with  the  aldermen  and 
several  of  the  coiamon  (XHincil  to  accompany  him  on 
the  following  day,  to  Baynard's  Castle,  where  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  then  resided* 
.  On  their  arrival  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
ivas  accompanied  by  seferal  noblen^n,  sent  in  a 
qaessenger  to  acquaint  tlichard  that  a  great  number 
of  the  nobility  and  dtizeos  desired  an  audience  on 
aflairs  of  great  importance. 

The  protector,  at  first,  seemed  tp  be  much  alarm^ 
«d  at  so  great  a  concourse,  and  to  dread  some  design 
against  his  person,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon 
to  actoiit  them  until  a  second  messenger  was  sent, 
whO)  in  the  most  earnest  and  humble  manner,  en- 
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treated  the  protector  to  grant  the  desired  audience* 
During  this  interval   Buckingham   hinted  to  the 
mayor  and  citizens  that  Richard  was  totally  ignorant 
of  their  design^  and  unacquainted  with  what  had  ^ 
passed  on  the  preteding  day. 

When  they  came  into  his  presence,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  having  requested  and  obtained  leave 
to  speak  for  the  whole,  made  a  long  harangue  on  the 
miseries  and  tyranny  of  the  late  reign,  the  illegality 
of  Edward's  marriage,  the  illesptimacy  of  his  chil- 
dren, the  proifector's  undoubted  title  to  the  crown, 
and  concluded  with  an  earnest  request  to  him,  in 
the  name  of  that  assembly,  to  take  that  crown  to 
which  he  was  so  well  intkled.  , 

Richard  pretended  to  be  greatly  surprized  at  the 
proposal,  and,  with  an  hypocritical  reserve,  answer*^ 
ed  the  duke,  ^^  That,  though  he  knew  the  things  he 
had  alleged  to  be  true,  yet  he  loved  King  Edhvard 
and  his  children  above  any  crown  whatsoever ;  and 
therefore  could  not  grant  their  request :  however, 
he  pardoned  their  petition,  and  thankM  them  for 
their  love ;  but  desired  them  to  be  obedient  to  the 
prince  under  whom  himself  and  they  lived  at  that 
time ;  and  whotn  he  would  advise  to  the  best  of  his 
capacity,  as  he  had  already  done,  to  the  satisfiMrticm 
of  all  parties." 

In  this  strain  he  went  on,  till  Buckingham,  with 
a  well  counterfeited  resentment  at  his  pyetended  ob- 
stinacy, flatly  tdd  him,  ^^  That  they  were  «U  agreed 
not  to  have  any  of  King  Edward's  line  to  reign  over 
them;  that  they  were  gone  too  for  to  go  back ;  for 
which  reason,  if  his  grace  would  be  pleased  to  take 
the  crown  upon  him,  the^  humbly  beseeched  him 
to  do  it ;  or,  If  he  would  s^ii^e  them  a  resolute  answor 
to  th^  contrary,  whidi  mey  should  be  unwilling  to 
hear,  they  must  and  would  look  out  for  some  other 
person  that  would  accept  of  thdr  proposal*''  ^ 
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^  Rtehard,  affecting  to  be  greatiy  moved  with  Ais 
^emn  declaration,  yielded  with  hypocritical  fehic- 
tance  to  their  desires,  and  addressed  them  in  the  fdU 
lowing  terms: 

"  Since  we  perceive  Aat  the  whole  realm  is  bent 
upon  itj  not  to  have  King  Edward's  children  to 
govern  over  them,  of  which  we  are  sorry;  and 
knowing  that  the  crown  can  belong  to  no  man  so 
justly  as  to  ourself,  the  right  heir,  lawfully  begotten 
of  the  body  of  our  most  dear  fether  Richard,  late 
Duke  of  York ;  t6  which  title  is  now  joined  *  yt)ur 
election,  the  nobles  and  comnions  of  this  realm', 
which  we,  of  all  titles  pos^ble,  take  for  the  most  ef- 
fectual ;  we  are  content,  and  ogree  favourably  t^ 
receive  your  petiti(m  and  request,  and,  according  to 
the  same,  take  upon  us  the  royal  estate,  pre-eminence, 
and  kingdoms  of  the  two  noble  realnis  of  ^hglahd 
and  France;  the  one,  from  this  day  forward,  by  us 
and  our  heirs,  to  rule,  govern,  and  defend ;  the  other; 
by  God's  grace  and  your  good  hfelp,  to  get  again; 
subdue,  and  establish  for  ever  in  due  obedience  to 
tliis  realm  of  England :  and  we  ask  God  to  five  no 
lotigerthan  we  intend  to  procure 'its  advancement/^ 

The  conclusion  of  this  mummery  cannot  be  bettei: 
described  than  in  Richard's  own  words;  In  the  ac- 
count of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  which  he  sent 
to  the  garrison  of  Calais,  to  persuade  them  lo  tak^ 
En  oath  of  feal^  to  him,  after  mentioning  the  pre*^ 
lates,  lordsy  and  great  men,  with  their  numerous  fot^ 
lowers  who  came'  to  him,  next  momirig,  at  Beynard'ik 
Oasde,  he  '«ay8  tiiey  ^  porrected  to  htm  a  bHl  of  pe- 
tition, wherein  his  sure  and  true  titte  was  evidently 
shewed  and  declaredi  Whereupon*  the  kinge's  high^ 
nis  (so  h^  now  calls  himself),  notably  assisted  by '^el 
nereal  the  lords  spiritual  uid  temporall  of  this 
royalnM,  went  the  same  day  unto  the  palais  at  West* 
minster,  and  ther;  in  irudi  roial  honourable  appall 
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relledj  withia  the  gret  hsd  ther  toke  posseteionL,  aiid 
declared  his  mind,  that  the  same  day  he  wold  begin 
to  reyne  upon  his  people;  and  from  thence  rode 
solempnly  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Lcmdon,  and 
vras  received' th0r  with  procession  with  gret  congra- 
tulation and  acckmatioii  of  al  the  people  in  eveiy 
place." 

In  making  his  way  to  the  throne,  Richard  had  not 
trusted  entirely  to  the  clearness  of  his  title,  the  num- 
ber of  his  noble  firiends,  or  the  favour  of  the  people. 
A  considerable  nuqiber  of  armed  followers  had  ac- 
companied him  from  York ;  his  principal  accomplice, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  had  brought  a  still  neater 
number,  and  had  sent  for  many  more  firom  Wales ; 
and  an  army  of  five  thousand  loen  had  come  from 
the  north  with  Sir  Richard  Ratlifie^  who  conunand^ 
ed  the  whole.  The  proof  given  by  the  latter^  at 
Pomfret,  of  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  e^ecutiou 
of  the  most  honid  and  atrocious  deeds^  added  to  the 
number  of  men  under  his  comniand,  must  have  had 
^e^t  influence  in  producing  a  tranquil  acquiescence 
m  Richard^s  machinations;  without  dus  clew  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  revolution  unc^ttended  by 
tumult  would  be  iQexplicable. 

On  27th  of  June  be  was  proclaimed  kingt  io  Lo^" 
don,  by  the  title  of  Richard  III.  and  inunediately 
hegBiXi  making  preparation^for  his  coronation,  whichi 
at  that  time,  was  <^nsidered  as  of  grea(  impc^tance 
to  the  establishment  of  the  royal  authority.  That  he 
once  meant  to  gr^ce  his  triumph  over  )aw  and 
reason  with  the  sp^etaele  of  his  injuxed  nephew  de- 
graded to  the  rank  of  his  subject,  is  evident  &om  the 
coronation-roU,  which  is  still  extant,  and  from  which 
>t  appeaii  that  variow  robes  were  ofdered  for  Lord 
f^lw^ra.  son  of  the  late  KiQg  Edwml  IV.  and  his 
attendants.  But  iQore  matuf^  deliberatkm  instruct- 
ad  him  that  such  a  s^ht  would  e^it^  the  ecjnpa^ 
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tf  0&  of  the  spectators  too  strongly,  wd  perhf^  give 
vent  to  that  indignatioa  which  was  only  restraiped 
hy  the  presence  of  his  troc^.  It  is,  howerer,  ceiv 
tain  that  he  did  not  appear  there,  for  Fabian  says^ 
**  that  as  soop  as  Richard  accepted  the  sovereignty^ 
the  prince,  or,  of  right,  King  Edward  V,  with  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  were  put  under  surer 
l^epynge  in  the  Towre,  in  such  wyse  thstthey  nevet 
<iune  ^rode  after/^ 

A  few  days  before  the  coronation,  hotd  Howanl 
was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk,  anjd  appointed  high 
atewafd.  The  following  letter  to  him  shows  tmit 
the  citizens  of  London  claimed  their  right  to  assist 
at  that  ceieipony,  ip  the  oi&ce  of  chief  butler,  froni 
which  also  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  citiaeBs  of 
Winchester  had  renewed  their  chum  on  this  occa^ 
aion. 

To  the  Jlight  High  ^nd  Mighty  Prince  the  Dufce  of 
Norfolk^  Seneschal  qfJEnglfrnd. 

^^  Shewen  unto  yoyr  good  and  gracious  lordship^ 
the  mahr  apd  citezeHM  of  the  citee  of  London,  that 
where,  after  the  liberty  and  commendable  customes 
of  the  said  citee,  of  time  that  no  man^s  mind  is  to 
the  contrary,  vised,  epjoyed,  and  accustomed,  the 
inair  of  the  same  citee  for  the  time  being,  by  reason 
of  the  office  of  mairalty  of  the  c«id  citee,  in  his  own 
person,  oweth  of  right  and  duty  to  serve  the  kyng 
our  souvereign  lord  in  the  day  of  his  fill  noble  coro* 
nation,  in  such  place  as  it  shall  jdease  his  highness 
to  take  his  sfnces,  and  the  same  cup,  wim  the 
kevering  belonging  thereunto,  and  a  layer  (ewer) 
of  gold,  the  said  mair  to  have,  and  with  him 
to  bear  away  at  the  time  pf  bis  departing,  for  his 
fee  and  reward. 

^'  And  also  that  divers  other  citeseins,  that  by  the 
said  piair  an4  ^tee  shal  thereto  be  named  and 
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idiOBeii,  owen  of  right  by  the  same  custOQ)^  at  ()ie 
mme  day  to  serve  in  theofike  of  buUerdiip,  ia  hel(>- 
ing  of  the  chief  butler  of  England,  j;o.the  lords. an4 
'  iestates  that  shall  be  at  the  said  cooronation^  4s  .well  at 
the  table  in  the  hail  at  meat^  as  after  meat  in  the 
chamber ,  .  . 

.1  ^^  Beseeehii^  your  said  lordship^  that  Sdnnind 
fifaaa^  now.  mair«,and  otliex'  cite^eins^of  the  citee 
aforesaad,  to.  the  said  office  and  service  now  ^chosen, 
Jwhose  naoK9,  in  a  acedule  bere.iiato  annexed,  be 
specified,  .may  be  admitted  to  do  the  same  service, 
M  their  piedecessors,  mairs»  and  cit^aseiiis  of  the  said 
ii^itee,  in  case  semblabie,  have  used  in  days  past.; 
:  ^ft^yflO>  the  said  male  and  cit^seins  praying,  that 
theynay  sit,  in  the  day  of  the  said  qoronatipn*  at  l^e 
table  next  the  cupboard^  of  the  l^ft.wde  ofjiie  ball, 
lykes  as  of  late  tyme  it  hath  been  used  and  accustom* 
ed;  and  that  the  said  mair  may  have  and  enjoy  the 
said  fee  and  reward,  according  to  the  dutie/* 

Which  privilege  was  confirmed,  by  admitting  the 
may6r  abd  citizens  to  officiate  .at  thc^  Qoronation,  ac- 
coixling  to  their  ancient  rights  and  immnAities. 

The  named  of  the  citizens  nominated  by  the 
isommon-counci)  on  this  oocasion.to  represent  the 
fgity,.as  chief  butler  of  England,  where,  Henry  Cole, 
goldsi¥>ith ;  John  Tpte,  mercer ;  William  Sanies, 
grocer ;  William  5pftrke,  dothworker ;  John  Swane, 
cissc^,  I,  e.  taylor ;  Thomas  Ostriche,  haberdasjher ; 
William  M^iner,  s^lte;- ;  Richard  Knight,  6^bm<a]ij 
geir«  John  Pasmer,  pillipar,  |.  e.  dinner;  Th9ma« 
Breta^firQniponger;  and  Roger  forjdj  vi^|ner< 

At  length,  ^1|  things  being  rea^y,  BU^haid^,  ac^ 
compani^  by,  his  queen,  Ann  Nevi^y^ei  youngest 
daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Waj^wick,  rode  througt} 
the  city  in  grand  state  to  Westminster,  wl^re  they 
were  Crowned  on  the  6th  of  July,  with  the  usual 
aolemnities,  ^  ^ 

3  '  (having 
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'  Having  settled  aM  afiairs  in  London,  'and  put  a 
guard  about  the  sanctuary  at  W^tminster^  to  pre* 
vent  the  escape  of  the  queen  or  her  daughters^ 
he  set  out  on  a  progress  through  some  parts  of 
England,  and  passing  through  Windsor,  Oxford, 
Gloucester,  and  Coventry,  he  at  length  stropped 
at  York,  where  he  appeared  in'  all  the  p(»np 
of  royalty;  and,  in  order  to  please  his  northern 
friends,  and  secure  their  &vour,  resolved  to  en- 
tertain them  with  a  coronation,  which  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  September,  in  the.  cathedral  of 
York,  and  was '  celebrated  with  uncommon  mag- 
nificence. 

;  According  to  most  histcmans,  it  was  during  this 
progress  that  Richard  accomplished  the  destnlctioa 
of  his  two  nephews.  It  is  said  that  he  sent  ode  of 
his  pages  from  Gloucester  to  Sir  Robert  Bracken- 
bury,  constable  of  the  Tower,  with  a  letter,  or  mes- 
sage, commanding  him  to  murder  the  two  youngt 
prmces.  Sir  Robert  declining  the  detestable  office^ 
Sir  James  Tyrrel,  master  of  the  honse,  was  sent  ftom 
Warwick  with  a  commission  to  command  in  the 
Tower  for  one  night,  and  in  that  night  the  two* 
young  priifces  were  suffi)cated  in  their  beds,  by  two 
ruffians  called  Miles  Forrest  and  John  Dighton,  and 
that  their  bodies  were  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the 
8tair-case«  • 

.  Various  are  the  opinions  of  writers  concerning 
this  tragedy,  some  peremptorily  charging  the  whole 
guilt  of  it  upon  Richard,  others  endeavouring  to  ex- 
culpate him  from  it.  That  Richard  got  the  crown  by 
the  most  illegal  means  is  undeniably  certain ;  but  this 
murder  seems  rather  inconsistent  with  Richard's 
cunning  and  dissimulation ;  nor  can  we  hardly  sup* 
pose  him  so  weak  a  man  as  to  give  sUch  a  bloodv 
commission  under  his  hand,  or  put  it  in  the  officer  s 
vot.  I,  hU  power 
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power  to  Ufltt  that  teptttatioli  whidi  he  wat  so 
anxioUB  to  preserve;  besidw,  it  may  be  comidefed, 
tftnl  ifter  what  had  pOMed  with  regard  to  the  iilegiti^ 
maey  of  t&e  young  prineea,  it  was  aoatieely  worth 
KcMTd's  notice  to  femoir^  them  by  tttorder.  That 
the  two  princes  either  died  or  disappeaied  about  this 
time,  is  beyond  aU  doubt,  A^ugh  u6  histDnM  is  ab- 
solutely positive  as  to  their  fiife, 

Walpole^  whose  Historic  Doubts  have  been  of 
sQch  utiUty  in  rectifytng  many  of  the  erroneous 
statements  in  the  History  of  England)  says,  that  this 
stFMge  stovy  wi«  first  told  by  Sir  Tbomad  More,  as 
one  of  the  Various  tales  he  had  heard  concerning  the 
death  ofshe  two  princes  \  Mid,  thMgH  it  in  v«yy  im- 
probable, if  not  i^videntfy  fidse  in  some  parfetcuiM% 
it  hajA  been  adopted  by  many  subsequent  histo*- 
rians. 

Richard's  tmnquiUity  w«ks  of  short  duration ;  ckAMb 
began  to  gather  in  sevemi  pkcss,  and  tfireaten^d 
faim  with  ^  dreadftil  storm.  No  sooner  had  he 
quitted  London*  and  tine  people  w^«  relieved  ftom 
their  dread  of  his  noitbem  and  Welsh  ^rmies^  than 
they  began  to  murmur  at  die  late  transactioni^  and 
plots  to  releal^e  Kdwiaird  V.  were  formed  Ih  difl^ent 
placess  But,  in  Au|fust,  a  report  was  citcutatsd, 
and  genemlly  believed,  that  the  two  young  prhices 
were  murdered  in  tlie  Tower.    This  oblig^  aM  the 

^conspirators  to  look  out  for  a  proper  petaon  to  sub- 
stitute in  the  pteoe  of  Richard,  and  at  length  Henry, 

.  Earl  of  Richmond,  wft»  fi^ced  upon.  'Itie  standard 
of  revolt  was  erected  by  common  cons€»it  on  the 
18th  (^OcXdbet,  at  Brecknock,  Kx^^r,  Maidsrtone, 
Newbury,  and  Salisbufy.  Ift  the  me«m  time 
Richakd,  who  WaA  not  unapprised  of  dieir  intentions, 
made  preparations  to  defeat  them,  and  from  a  com^ 
Unaf^  offortui^ateaad  unexpected  events,  he  .was, 

at 
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nt  tlii$  time^  loomfyfetdly  sueeeiefiii,  wd  this  ^r 
iHidiUe  imunactHMSi  ww  terauMtCK)  in  a  few  days 
withoiat  a  aingle  Moiir.  Sonae  few  ol  tbe  leaders  of 
it  WQiie  tekeo  and  txwiMed ;  but  the  gveater  oum^ 
l^er  eicapod  to  the  coDtioentt  or  tiook  shelter  i|i 
nnct^tariet. 

Uaning  vstored  tswquiUJty,  Ricbtni  rewsufded 
and  sent  home  his  Borthera  tifoq>s,  on  whom  he 
idaced  the  most  reliance.  He  tbum  returned  tot 
wards  the  capital,  and  was  met  mt  Kingston  by  ihp 
mayor  and  iddermen  with  ehoM  6wu  hundred  oiti- 
aeiis,  noUymottoled  and  nehly  idveaaed,  who  cos^ 
ductiad  Imn  through  tfa^  titey  to  Weabmiestei:,  where 
h^  ceiefamted  thn  feast  of  Chmtmas  with  gpeat 
jpoffnp* 

Bidbnd  aeoned  now  to  be  firmly  seated  on  Ishe 
throDtt,  attd  lembeaced  this  opportunity  to  call  a 
poriiaoifibt*  wfaidci  assembled  at  Weatminater,  J»^ 
imarydQ,  1464.  Among  title  earliest  of  its  9ct8 
was  one  declaring  the  mania^e  of  Edwacd  IV. 
yridi  Lady  <xi«y,  dilegal,  and  all  their  cbildien 
basfeMda,  and  setding  die  erown  on  Rkhaid  and 
bis  posterity, 

fiut  bis  views  of  continuing  the  sueeesaion  in  his 
osm  family,  wei^  aocm  ccushed  by  tbs  death  of 
Edward,  he  only  legitimate  child,  in  April  folio ^ingt 
after  a  ^ort  illness; 

The  number  of  Italian  and  other  foreign  mer-. 
chants  beii^  at  this  time  greatly  increased  in  tht 
city,  they  usurped  many  liberties,  peculiar  to  the 
oitixens,  and  engrosseid  most  of  the  tiade,  both 
foreign  and  domestic ;  besides,  having  the  balance 
cf  trsKie  on  their  side,  they  drained  .the  kingdcsB  of 
cash  by  their  vast  remittances. 

Commeroe^baving  continued  on  this  foot  for 
many  years,  it  occasioned  a  great  nscnt  both  of 
,    .  merchants 
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merchants  and  arCificeis,  from  most  parts  of  Europe, 
to  this  city;  insomuch,  that  they  not  <xily  became 
the  general  traders  and  manufacturers  of  the 
kingdom,  but  likewise  kept  most  of  the  inns  and 
public-houses  for  the  entertainment  of  strangiers, 
and  that  without  employing  any  English  person  in 
their  service ;  by  which  practice,  many  of  the 
meaner  sort  of  citizens  were  reduced  to  very  great 
straits ;  wherefore  it  was.  judged  jHoper  to  apply  to 
parliament  for  redress. 

In  compliance  iXrith  this  application,  die  ninth 
act  of  Richard's  first  parliament  was  passed  to :  pie- 
Tent  the  continuance  of  the  evils  comjdained  of.  It 
begins  with  observing,  ^^  That  whereas  merchant* 
strangers  of  the  nation  of  Italy,  as  Venetians,  Mo* 
rentines,  &c.  do,  in  great  numbers,  keep  honses  in 
London,  and  other  great  cities  and  bur^s,  taking 
•warehouses  and  cellars  for  the  .merchandise  th^ 
import,  and  where  they  deceitfully  pack,  mingle, 
and  keep  their  said  merchandise,  till  their  prices 
greatly  advance.  And  they  likewise  buy  here 
our  native  commodities,  and  sell  them  again  at 
their  pleasure;  and  do  not  employ  a  great  part 
of  the  money  coming  thereof- upon  the  commo- 
dities of  this  realm,  but  make  it  over  sea  to  diven 
other  countries,  to  the  king's  great  ioss  in .  his^ 
customs,  and  the  impoverishment  of  his  subjects: 
And  the  said  Italian  and  other  merchant-strangers 
be  hosts,  and  take  to  them  people  of  other  na- 
tions, and  be  with  them  daily,  and  do  buy.  and 
sell,  and  make  secret  bargains  with  them.  And 
do  buy,  in  divers  places  of  this  realm,  great  quan- 
tities of  wool,  .woollen  cloth,  and  other  merchan- 
dize of  the  king's  subjects,  part  of  which  they  sell 
again  here.  And  great  numbers  o4  artificers  and 
other  strangers,  wim  their  families,  daily  resort  to 
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the  city  of  London,  and  other  cities  and  towns,  much; 
moie  than  they  were  wont  to  do'in. times  past ;  and 
instead  of  laborious  occupations,  such  as  going  to 
plough,  &c.  do  use  the  making  of  clpth  and  other 
easy  occupations ;  and  do  also  bring  fiom  beyond 
sea  great  quantities  of  wares  to  fairs,  markets,  &c. 
at  their  pleasilre,  and  sell  the  same  by  retail  as  well 
as  otherwise,  to  the.  great  impoverishment  of  the 
king^s  subjects:  neither  will  they  take  any  of  the 
king's  subjects  to  work  with  them,  but  only  people 
bom  in  their  own  country,  whereby  the  king's  sub- 
jects fall  into  idleness,  and  be  thieves,  beggars,  vaga- 
bonds, &c.  And  when  those  foreigners  have  gained 
in  this  realm  great  substance, .  they  withdraw  with 
the  same  out  of  the  realm  to  foreign  parts,  as  they 
please,  and  there  spend  that  substance  oft-times 
amongst  the  king's  adversaries,  &c.  Wherefore  it  i^ 
now  enacted,  I.  That  all  Italian  merchants,  who  are 
not  denizens;  shall  only  sell  their  merchandize  in 
gross,  and  not  by  retail  to  the  king's  subjects,  within 
eight  months  after  their  importation,  and  in  the 
ports  they  arrive  at;  and,  within  the  same  time,  shall 
lay  out  the  money  in  English  commodities,  and  in 
nowise  to  make  over  such  money  by  exchange.  But 
if  they  cannot  sell  all  their  wares  within  the  said 
term  of  eight  months,  then  what  shall  remain  un- 
sold shall  be  carried  beyond  sea  again  within  t\%'0 
months  more.  II.  No  merchant-stranger  shall  be 
an  host  to  another  merchant-stranger,  unless  he  be 
of  the  same  nation.  IIL  Neither  shall  they  sell  or 
barter  any  wool,  woollen  cloth,  or  other  English 
merchandize  in  the  realm,  which  they  shall  have 
first  bought  here,  but  shall  carry  the  same  beyond 
sea  through  the  Streights  of  Morocco.  IV.  No  alien 
9hall  hereafter  be  a  master-handicraftsman  in  Eng- 
land, but  such  of  them  as  are  skilled  therein  may 
'  ^  be 
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be  sefvants  Id  Englidi  maHeii-handicraftBaieD,  or  ^se 
depert  the  tesim.  V.  Neither  shall  they  make  any 
cloth,  nor  put  uiy  wool  to  woik  to  make  dodu 
VI.  Neither  shall  any  fixcigii  haadicfaftaman  ucm 
in  the  reabn,  hereodfter  take  any  bnt  Engliah  ap* 
prentices,  or  other  servants  to  work  mith  him,  un« 
leas  it  be  his  son  or  dbughter.  VII*  Yet  aliens 
may  import  books,  either  written  or  printed,  and 
sell  the  same  here  by  retail,  and  ms^  reside  with- 
in this  reafan  for  the  exercise  of  the  prindog,  &c* 
of  books." 

The  fiill  ledtai  of  this  act,  and  moie  parbcvias^ 
of  its  preamble,  shows  that  the  monopolizmg  spirit 
of  the  London  merchants,  and  the  imprudent  regu- 
lations of  the  legislators,  had  not  yet  ceased* 
Though  some  of  the  evils  detailed  in  it  were  real^ 
yet  the  greater  part  of  them  were  imaginary,  and 
arose  only  from  envy  at  the  success  of  the  fore^ 
merchants,  who,  at  this  period^  were  certainly  our 
scrperiors  in  the  minutiae  of  trade :  some  advaati^gea, 
however,  were  derived  ftom  this  misapplied  severity; 
the  mechanical  arts  were  fenced,  as  it  were,  into 
English  handsf  by  the  res^ictions  had  on  foreign 
handicraftsmen,  whidi  were  not  c(miined  to  this 
ime  act;  for  another  act  was  passed  in  the  same 
year,  upon  the  petition  of  the  manufactuiers  of 
ijondon  and  other  towns,  by  which  it  was  enacted, 
that  ^^  no  merchant-strange  shall  import  into  this 
realm,  for  sale,  any  manner  of  girdles,  nor  barneys 
for  girdles,  pointSB,  leather  laces,  purses,  pouehes, 
pins,  gloves,  knives,  n  hangers,  taylors'  shears,  scis- 
sors, andirons,  cupboards,  "tongs,  fire-ibrks,  grid- 
irons,' stock-locks,  keys,  hinges,  and  garnets,  spurs, 
.painted  glasses,  painted  paperfif,  painted  forceia, 
painted  images,  painted  cloths,  beaten  gold  ^and 
beaten  silver  wrought  in  papers  for  painters,  sad- 
dles,. 
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dks,  SGuldle-tiees,  home  faaneys,  bootSi  bits,  stir« 
rupi,  badcler<«haki8v  btten-^aUs  with  iron  shanks, 
turners,  hanging -candlesticks,  holy«^water  stc^, 
chaffing -dishes,  hanging -leavers;  curtain  <^  rings, 
wool*<^iid8,  loan-cards,  buckles  for  shoes,  ahears, 
broaches  for  sfuts,  belk,  hawks'  bells,  tin  and 
leaden  spocMis,  wire  of  latten  and  iron,  iron-can- 
diesticks,  grates  and  horns  for  lanthorns,  or  any 
other  thing  made  by  the  petitioneis,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture." 

From  the  above  list,  and  from  the  statute  noticed 
before  it,  the  curious  inquirer  will  be  enabled  to. 
form  a  comparison  between  tnis  period  and  the 
present  times,  in  respect  of  cohimerce  and  manu- 
fitctures. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  Richard  was  in* 
formed  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond  an(|  the  English 
exiles  were  meditating  another  attempt  against  his 
government.  This  information  put  Richard' upon 
renewing  his  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tanny,  at  whose  court  Richmond  resided,  for  the' 
delivery  of  the  earl  into  his  hands,  in  which 
he  would  have  been  successful,  had  not  Rich-^ 
mond  been  apprized  of.  this  Intention  in  time  to 
escape  it.       ' 

But  not  trusting  wholly  to  his  foreign  negotia- 
tions, Richard  made  every  possible  preparation 
for  giving  his  enemies  a  warm  reception,  if  they 
landed.  Among  other  precautions  the  Tower  of 
London  was  ordered  to  be  repaired;  and,  with 
a  view  to  expedite  the  execution  of  it,  a  com- 
mission was  given  to  the  purveyor  of  the  king's 
works  to  press  all  necessary  workmen  into  his 
service. 

At  length,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1485,  Rich- 
ipond  landed  at  Milford-haven,  with  an  army  not 
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exceeding  three  thousand  men;  these  were  ia« 
creased  by  neaiiy  as  many  more,  who  joined  him 
shortly  after  his  arrivaK 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  march,  Richard, 
who  was  at  &e  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  re^. 
solved  to  interrupt  it.  The  two  armies  met  at 
Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  22d  of  August: 
a  desperate  conflict  ensued,  which  terminated  in 
the  death  of  BichaHl,  and  the  total  defeat  of  his 
army. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Henry  VII.  proclaimed  King  hy  his  Army.-^Early  Act  of 
Injustice^'-^The  King's  Entry  into  London, — Sweating 
Sickness, — Loan  of  3000  Marks, — Coronation. — Institu^ 
.fion  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. — The  King's  Mar^ 
riage  with  Elizabeth. — Cheapside  Cross  repaired. — Act 
of  Common  Council  relative  to  Apprentices. — Commer^ 
ycial  Treaties. — Act  of  Common  Council  to  prohibit 
Citizens  from  trading  at  Fairs  out  of  the  City. — Court 
of  Star ^hamier. ^"Insurrection  in  fawmr  of  Lambert 
Svmnel. — 'Coronation  of  the  Queen. — Six  thousand 
Pounds  advanced  by  the  City. — Slaughtering  of  Cattle 

prohibited. The  Lord  Mayor's  Jurisdiction  on  the^ 

Thames  corifirmed. — Maps  ana  Sea  Charts  introduced.- — 
Benevolence. — Rebellion  under  Perkin  Warbeck. — His 
Execution,  with  thatjof  the  Earl  of  Warwick.'^Early 
Use  of  Beer. — The  Ftemish  Merchants  banished.-^Tke 
Steel-yard  broke  open  and  plundered. — Royal  Entertain^ 
ment. "^Execution  of  Sir  tVilliam  Stanley. — Price  of 
Provision. — Act  (f  Parliament  to  regulate  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  Jurors-. — Commercial  Treaty  with  the  Netlier^ 
lands. — Contest  between  two  Companies  of  Merchant^ 
Adventurers. — First  English  Voyage  of  Discovery. — ' 
Cornish  Insurrection. — Artillery  Ground. — Dreadful 
Pestilence. — Entry  of  Catharine  of  Spain. — Henry  ViVs 
Chapel  built. — Death  of  the  Queen. — Fleet  Ditch  made 
navigable. — Company  of  Merchant  Taylors  incorpo^ 
rated. — The  City  obliged  to  purchase  a  Charter  of  con- 
firmation.— The  Company  of  Merchant  -  Adventurers 
obliged  to  do  the  same. -^Iniquitous  Mode  of  raising 
Money  by  the  execution  of  obsolete  Penal  Laws. — Reli^ 
giousEndowTnent 5.-^8 1.  Paul's  School  founded. — Death 
of  Henry  VII. — Singularities  in  his  IVtlL-^His  Mag-- 
nificent  Funeral. 

The  victory  at  Bosworth  was  decisive.  Henry 
was  proclaimed  king,  by  his  own  army,  on  the  field 
<rf battle;  an ojrnamental  crown,  which  Richard  had 
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worn,  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  from  that 
moment  he  assumed  the  name,  state,  and  authority 
of  king^  of  £ngland.  Th^  fiM  act  df  his  government 
was  equally  unjust  and  cruel :  on  the  day  after  the 
battle,  he  sent  Sir  Robert  Wilbughby  with  a  com« 
mission  to  the  sheriff  of  York,  to  deliver  the  young 
Earl  of  Warwick  to  him,  who  was  orderied  to  convey 
him  to  the  ToWer  of  Loildon,  where  he  Was  kept  a 
prisoner  till  his  death,  without  being  chained  with, 
or  suspected,  of,  a  ci'ime. 

Having  refreshed  his  troops  at  Leicester,  Henry 
conducted  them  towards  the  capital,  and  was  every 
where  received  with  the  loudest  accfamations.  When 
the  victdriou^  prince  and  arhiy  apptoached  LMdon, 
which  he  entered  August  28,  the  citizens  went  out 
in  crowds  to  meet  and  welcom^e  their  liew  tnonarch: 
he  was  met  at  Hornsey  Park,  now  Highgate,  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  scarlet  robes,  with  a 
great  number  of  citizens  on  hofseback,  in  violet- 
colaUTed  gowns ;  and  at  Shored^tck  he  wbA  reeeived 
Irjr  the  several  corborations  of  the  city  in  their  fbtma- 
lities.  But  on  this  occfiasion  Henry  discbv^red  hia 
reserved  and  haughty  disposition,  by  entering  the 
dty  in  a  close  litter,  and  depriving  the  people  of  the 
satkftcticm  of  seeing  his  person,  which  gave  a  check 
to  their  joy.  'He  proceeded  directly  to  St.  PiauPs, 
where  he  deposited  the  standairds  taken  at  Boswortfa, 
and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  hisvktoiy.  He 
then  took  up  his  residence  in  the  £p\$copal  Palace, 
where,  on  the  following  day,  he  assembled  a  council 
of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  then  in  London,  and 
solemnly  renewed  the  oath  he  had  taken  before  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  to  marry  the  Prittceils  Elkebetii. 

Soon  after  this  an  epidemical  distemper,  of  a  very 
singular  nature,  appeared  in  London,  which,  from 
its  symptoms,   was  called  the  sweating  sickliess. 
This  disease  threw  the  patients  infp  a  violent  perspi- 
ration, 
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fdiie^j  and  caiTie4  tbem  off  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
i^ut  thcf^  wl^o  survived  thjit  time,  generally  recoverr 
ed.  It  continued  a  month  before  a  method  of  cure 
was  discov^redt  and  in  that  time  destroyed  many 
thousands  of  people ;  qmong  whom  weore  two  lord* 
mayors,  six  aldermen,  and  tWe  sheiks. 

H)s  mcyesty'^  want  of  money  soon  burnished  him 
with  w  opportunity  to  try  the  affections  of  the  Lon** 
doners.  He  had  left  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Sir 
John  Bouchier  at  Paris,  wretie9  for  money  which 
he  h^d  borrowed. of  the  King  of  Fraoee  towards  his 
^te  expedition  into  England.  To  release  these,  his 
miyesty  requested  a  loan  of  six  tliousand  marks  irom 
the  city  of  London.  The  people  did  not  rightly 
ib1}^  tiiis  requisition  :  but,  at  last,  it  w^s  agreed  to 
advance  (he  king  three  tho\tsand  marks,  and  he  esta* 
blished  his  credit  with  them  by  punctually  returning 
the  money  at  the  appointed  time. 

The  necessaiy  preparations  having  been  made  for 
Henrys  corpnatiop,  it  was  perform^  on  the  30th 
day  (rf  October,  1485,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bufy*  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  attend- 
ed wiUi  a  pomp  tiU  then  unknown  in  Englfind; 
numely,  n  body  guard,,  consisting  of  fifty  archers, 
called  yeomen,  under  the  command  of  a  captain, 
to  be  in  continual  attendance  upon  the  king's 
person. 

It  has  been  already  s^id  that  Henry  was  under  an 
engagement  to  maiTy  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  but  his  invincible  hatred  to  the  family 
of  York,  and  all  their  adherent9,  had  caused  him  to 
postpone  the  execution  of  it,  until,  at  length,  find- 
ing this  delay  occasioned  many  jealousies  and  dis- 
contents, his  policy  got  the  better  of  his  inclination, 
and  on  the  18th  of  January,  1486,  the  marriage  was 
celebrated.  The  rejoicings  on  this  occasion,  in  Lon- 
doA  and  Westminster,  were  far  superior  t»  those  at 
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the  king^s  accession  and  coronation,  which  convinced 
Henry  that  the  house  of  York  was  still  the  favourite 
of  the  people. 

This  year  the  pross  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapside 
(then  called  the  West-Cheap),  was  completely  repair- 
ed, and  most  curiously  embellished  at  the  expense  of 
several  of  the  principal  citizens,  among  whom,  John 
Fisher,  a  mercer,  contributed  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
marks. 

Among  other  regulaticms  at  this  time,  an  act  of 
common-council  was  passed  to  prevent  improper  per- 
sons obtaining  the  freedom  of  the  city;  the  import 
of  which  was,  that  no  apprentice  should  be  taken, 
nor  freedom  be  given,  except  to  such  as  were  gen- 
tlemen bom ;  agreeable  to  that  clause  of  the  free- 
man^s  oath,  which  says,  "  Ye  shall  take  none  ap- 
prentice, but  if  he  be  free-born,  that  is  to  say,  no 
bond-man's  son,  nor  the  child  of  any  alien." 

According  to  the  Chronicon  Preciosum,  wheat 
sold,  this  year,  for  one  pound  four  shillings  per 
quarter. 

This  year  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  com- 
mercial treaties  concluded  with  foreign  powers.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  Heniy*s  accession  to  the 
throne  was  of  -advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country;  for,  having  a  sound  and  good  understand- 
ing, improved  by  the  obser\-ations  he  had  made  in 
foreign  countries,  he  was  fu]ly. convinced  of  its  great 
importance  both  to  the  crown  and  to  the  people,  by 
increasing  the  revenues  of  the  one,  and  the  riches  of 
the  other.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Henry  was  no 
si»ooner  seated  on  the  throne,  than  he  began  to  turn 
,  his  thoughts  to  trade,  to  remove  the  obstructions  by 
which  it  had  been  interrupted,  and  to  procure  the 
English  merchants  and  mariners  a  free  course  to,  and 
favourable  reception  in,  all  parts  of  the  world.  With 
this  view  .he  cultivated  peace  with  all  his  neiglibours, 

and 
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and  concluded  commercial  treaties  with  almost  all 
the  princes  and  states  of  Europe. 

But  the  expanded  views  of  the  monarch  were  not 
yet  truly  estimated  by  liis  people.  Thus  we  fiitd, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  1487,  an  act  of  common- 
council  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that 
no  citizen  should  carry  goods  or  merchandize  to  any 
fair  or  market  within  the  kingdom,  for  the  term  of 
seven  years,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  This  act,  however,  was  so  unreasonable  in 
itself,  and  gave  such  offence  to  the  legislature,  that 
it  was  repealed  in  the  following  year,  by  an  act  of 
parliament  which  empowered  the  citizens  to  carry 
on  their  commerce  as  usual ;  and. a  penalty  of  forty 
pounds  was  laid  upon  every  person  who  should  pre- 
surhe  to  molest  any  of  the  citizens  in  their  said 
trade. 

The  many  commotions  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  year  1487,  gave  occasion  to  tfee 
erection  of  the  court  of  Star-chamber;  but  none  of 
them  were  of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  which  Lam- 
bert Sininel  was  the  agent. 

This  transaction,  many  parts  of  which  are  involv- 
ed in  an  impenetrable  mystery,  was  founded  upon  a 
report  of  young  Warwick's  escape  from  the  Tower.  ' 
Simnel,  the  natural  son  of  a  baker  of  Oxford,  who 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one  Robert  ^mon,  a 
priest  there,  was  instructed  to  personate  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  Ireland,  where  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  had  been  much  respected.  ITiis  scheme 
took  immediate  effect,  for  the  people  crowded  under 
his  standard  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  very  considerable  army ; 
and,  being  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  a 
body  of  two  thousand  Germans  sent  over  by  the 
Dutches  of  Burgundy,  sister  to  Edward  IV.  he  im- 
4iiediately  embarked  for  England. 
■*  Henry 
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IJaory,  beio^  kifonped  that  the  rebels  had  ad- 
vanced into  Lincolnshire,  as9einble4  a  considerable 
army,  aod  marched  to  att;ack  them :  the  two  anai^ 
pieetiog  ^t  a  place  call^  Stoke,  near  Newark,  a 
dcisper^te  l^attle  ensued,  which  was  qiaiQtained 
^ith  equal  valour  on  bo(h  sides  for  three  hours, 
whea  victory  declared  in  f4V0ur  of  Heary ;  9^  the 
rebels  were  at  length  totally  defeated.  The  Ger- 
inans  were  all  slain  on  the  very  spot  ^hey  occupied ; 
a  dreadful  slaughter  wss  made  of  the  Irifsb,  of  whc«a 
four  thousand,  with  ^ir  commander  Fitz*Geraid, 
a  brother  to  the  Earl  of  B^ldare,  were  killed;  and 
Lambert  Simnel  and  lti&  tqtor  were  taken  prisoi^cs. 

TJif  next  day  his  msye^ty^  with  the  queen,  le- 
turned  to  (^ndon ;  and,  op^heir  arrival  at  Hornsey- 
park,  were  inf^t  by  the  niayof,  alderi^en,  and  princi- 
pal citizens,  mounted  on  fine  horses,  and  richly 
dres&ied  ip  ap  elegant  uniform, .  In  this  manner  they 
eateored  the  citjr,  the  street  of  wbichi  were  covejed 
with  «ew  gravel  qp  tjie  occasiop:  ai^d  passing 
through  ik^  several  livery-compauies^  dressed  in 
their  formalities,  their  msyeftt^s  w^t  to  St  Paul's 
cath^drsdf  where  Te  Deym  was  solemnly  sung  on 
occasion  of  the  late  victory ;  after  which  diey  were 
^oiiducted  in*  great  state  to.  Westmiuster. 

I^Qibert  SiH^iel  ^d  his  tutor  were  broi^t  to 
JLondoA ;  and  th^  latter,  being  committed  close  pri- 
soner to  the  Tower,  was  nev^r  hegivd  of  after.  The 
former  received  his  mioesty's  pardon,  _^d  was  em- 
ployed in  the  servile  office  f^  scuUion  in  the  king's 
kitchen  ;  iu  which  capacity  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  tbat  he  was  afterwards  r&ised  to  be  one  of  the 
kipg's  fsilconers* 

.  However  uqfeasibl^  thi9  copimotion  was  while 
Hepry  was  able  to  prodiKie  thp  real  ^1  of  Wai^ick, 
which  he  did  twice  qn  its  br^ak^ng  out^  viz.  onc^ 
when  he  was '  carried  in  prQc^on  through  tjjp 
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streets  of  Londofi,  and  «nte  at  St  PauPs  cathedral, 
on  both  which  occasions,  persons  of  every  rank  had 
Opportunities  of  conversing  with  him,  it  n^erthe- 
less  convinced  the  king  that  he  did  not  possess  the 
affections  of  the  people  so  fully  as  he  tvished ;  and 
their  dissatisfaction  was  greatly  fomented  by  th^ 
Yorkists,  who  perceived  themselves  slighted  on  evefjr 
occasion,  and  were  not  a  little  disgusted  at  his  coti*- 
temptuous  treatment  of  the  queeti,  in  delaying  het 
coronation,  an  honour  neVer  before  rdfused  to  a 
queen  consort.  To  remove  this  cause  of  complaint, 
Henry's  inclinations  were  again  sacrificed,  and  the 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1487- 

The  king,  with  the  consent  of  parliament, 
having  determined  on  assisting  his  ally  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  against  the  French  king,  applied  to  th6 
city  for  a  loan  of  four  thousand  pounds,  and  so 
highly  was  his  majesty  esteemed  by  the  citizen^ 
at  this  tithe  that  they  cheerfully  advanced  six 
thousand  pounds. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Gregory  and  Sf.  Faith  hav- 
ing  made  complaint  of  the  horrid  stench  arising 
from  the  blood  and  Ordure  running  through  the  said 
parishes  from  St.  Nicholases  shambles  (how  NeW- 
gate-market),  together  with  the  noxious  vapour^ 
arising  from  the  scalding  of  swine  ;  the  parliament, 
to  remedy  such  griev^ces  for  the  future,  passed  an 
^t,  in  which  it  was  ordained,  that  no  butcher 
should  presume  to  kill  any  beast  within  the 
walls  of  Ijondon,  upon  the  penalty  of  one  shilling 
for  every  ox  and  cow  so  killed,  and  eight  pence  for 
every  other  beast. 

In  the    same  session,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

mayor  of  London  and  his  successors,  in  and  over 

all  the  issues,  breaches,  and  grounds  overflowed,  as 

for  as  the  water  ebbeth  and  floweth  from  the  river 

4  Thames, 
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Thames,  touching  punishments  to  be  inflicted  oa 
persons  using  unlawful  nets,  was  confirmed.    . 

About  this  time  geographical  or  cosmo^aphical 
maps  and  sea-charts  were  first  brought  into  England, 
by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  brother  of  Christopher, 
the  discoverer  of  America.  BartliOiomew,  having 
been  sent  by  his  brodier  to  England  to  obtaia  support 
of  Henry  in  the  project  for  discovering  the  westera 
world,  had  been  made  prisoner  and  detained  a 
considerable  time  by  pimtes  before  he  reached 
England ;  and  when  he  arrived  there,  was  kept  in  a 
long  and  tedious  suspense  by  the  over-cautious 
king :  in  the  mean  time  he  lived  in  London,  in  a 
poor  way,  by  making  and  selling  of  sea-charts  j  which, 
till  then,  were  entirely  unknown  there;  and,  in 
1489?  he  printed  a  map  of  the  world,  which  he  de- 
dicated to  King  Henry  VII.  It  isisupposed  that  his 
proposals  were  at  last  agreed  to,  but  on  his  return  the 
discovery  was  already  made. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1492,  Henry  had  re- 
course to  that  most  oppressive  and  illegal  method 
of  raising  money  known  at  that  time  by  the  name 
of  a  benevolence.  On  this  occasion  it  was  levied 
by  assessors  appointed  in  every  county,  and  furnish- 
ed with  very  artful  instructions ;  among  others,  if 
the  party  applied  to  lived  frugally,  they  w^ere  told 
their  parsimony  must  undoubtedly  have  made  them 
wealthy ;  if  they  lived  generously,  they  were  assessed 
accordingly  as  persons  of  opulence.  The  aldermen 
of  this  city  were  assessed  at  two  hundred  pounds 
each ,  and  the  sum  total  collected  among  the  com- 
monalty amounted  to  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  four 
pence ;  which,  together  with  that  paid  by  the  alder- 
men, came  to  near  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  A 
very  great  sum,  considering  tliat  there  were  liardly 
aiiy,  oj  at  most  but  very  few,  of  the  citizens  that 

were 
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Welfe  then  possessed  of  a  rdal  estate  ot  teo  shilling^ 
|)er  tainum.  Th^  parliament,  which,  ipet  on  the 
96th  (if  Jtoutti^;^Ve  a  i^ahctidn  to  this  mq^ure  by 
bomiiiailding  the  iuri^rs  of  it  to  be  levied.  ; 

Th^  preteilce  made  iiie  df  to  give  a  (^oldurtbtht^ 
escadtion  was  a  war  With  Franee^  which  Henty  never 
hiean^  seridtisly  td-  {^rbsecute;  therie  b^in^  teveiy 
reasA&n  t6  sappbse  thkt  the^cbnditiokif  Of  the  peacj^ 
badl^eedpreViOdsly  tettl«!d,  by  whi<:h  be' wki  1o  re* 
ceive  Mvett  hiindrdd  ijM)  f<tf tV^flvte  t&dusand  golA 
browiid,  as  eicpeniaei ;whi<Ai'hehad  incorred  on  nc^ 
count  of  BHttany,  abd  anteaM  of  a  pensitai  granted 
to  Edward  IV.  Suclb  Was  t)^.  cnjioked  policy  of  thi^ 
))rfnoefii  biAas^ngtreasir^  which  he  did  hotneed^ 
and  had'itotthe  h^tttta'Ue,  by  the  piUa^  of  hit 
tot|$ect8.M 

•  The  p^opte  imAt6ed'flh«c^efthd  opetetiote  of  ihi$ 
tax,  ibr  which  hCfthinghKd  been  done,  and  were,  at 
the  sanie  tiilie,'  diigt^d  witb  the  lost/  of  Brittany^ 
akid  bfh^ubpopdlai^  <k;ciihrencQ8,  when  la  ptetettder 
io  the  (Mvnk  appeared,  who  is  well  known  in  history 
by  thername  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  but  ^0  called 
faimsdf'^hafd,  Duke  of  Yoric,  youngett  son  of 
Edward  IV.  and  who  was  suppoiBed  to  have  betfa 
murdered  in  the  Tower.  '       ,    ' 

ill  fe  ttofHi^ithirt  the  scope*t>f  this  histtrtyto  eriter 
iflto  the^icoMrovert^d  question  of  the  ideip^  of  thitj 
yoAth.  i^Thbte  who  wish  for  An  amprt'it^ettetit  of 
the  fhfctd'^wiU  Bild  it,  acc6tn^)^ed  by^^any  acute 
tad  ingieniouli  obse:^ati<!tt^  in  Dr.  Henry's  History 
of  Stl^land,  vd.VI.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pote  to  observe,  that  after  various  turns  of 
fortu!le,  he  wad  at  length  induced  to  surrender  him* 
self  to  Hehry^  who  committed  him  to  the  Tower, 
from  whence  it 'was  said  he  attempted,  in  conjunc* 
lion  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  effect  his  escape. 
He  was  tried  for  this  offence,  and,  being  convicted, 

VOL.  I.  »  n  n  was 
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1499';  and  th^  Earl  of  W4u;9^ick  al^otned  aind 

owdienined  by  his .  pee|)5,  jvj^s.^6Me4  oft  T^c^liW: 
fall,  oh  the  SSth^ay  G^ij^,s^i)aei9oiilh. ,  *V5luis/ 
^aj84i>r*;|feQiy,  "  ftHiiby  the  h^ds  ^  Ae  ewepu- 
tioHCT,  the  ias^  of  the  D^leiliBe.crfjjkbe  F}w<»^ai^l9) 
i^ho  )ida  c^g^ed  <ia  i£^gld94;  t^fee  .|iun[d]^i:aod 
thirty-dgf  SB^^s,  ;fij>ip  Ithe  apjijgBsjeA  ^  H?i}fy  H. 

|48;5^-  U  ;^.9Pul  be  diffi^ol^  |a  fiii^,;in..b<0(oi7,  a 
pigre  iU-fa^a  prince  than.  jEli^^piji.  Earl  of  ^Taiwick : 
without  aay  crime  \mi  l^J^^  hif^^  b^  f99i3W* 
Wd  in^pfj^from  hjaijfeil^^  deiufd  fJlxM^n:^ 
of  infon^ation^  and  all  initef^uiae  lyitl^  mM^i  Md 
{iniBheq  nis  wretched  li%; j>y :a  yypj^nt  jdeaj^lf  '  . . 

iSiit  to'^return:  We  have  an  inefragabie  p(opf  dwt 
a^beveiiag^^  bearing  the  n^npefoj^  jbeef,  y^  ift  itf^  iii. 
London  ajt  this  period^  alth^f  h  h^piVgiiefnotkpowo 
so  eariy^    In  the  fcraer^)^.  uh(d^;th&jF{^^  is 

a  licence,  t^  a  J^^tffi^g  pf^.  ^port  ^^^tt^fB  oC  it, 
Cq^i»g^h*^.\ioiic^  W:^ifH^,^V€<i^M\k^X'  *nd 
^ere.  ig,  9^  ^^qjiially.  ^liipiitic  pioof,  ip.;  ^e  ,#pme 
yparf,,  yiz.  tli^t  one  of  the  kiyg's  ^t!(f«(df^  Wt^ 
prance  was. j^e|ntfi  Vw^kj,^.  l^];4)re^er>qf  ;(^^?f^f 
wich,inKent.      "    .  ..,       t       »    : 

Henry  having^  fRfm.;$op)$  political  ^vi^ij^i^Qeiy-. 
pA  an  iuunei^able  aye^ion.  to'  the  Flfsfq^i^  n^tiioQ; 
banished,  m  die  merchagts .  of  th^^t  i^i^lagf  froip  ithe 
city  of  Loi^doify  and  pfpnibUed  aU  intprqpw^  with 
^at  pe9p]f^  ^The  \4p^^^a  m^rch^^tsiiLS  avftiliiig 
themael ye^  of  this  cir^ujnstBLnc^,  in  A 4^^^  iptipqprt(^ 
loxg^  quantities  of  m^rcfiandize  frofn  f'ls^d^ ;  and 
ithe  English  merohant^^^ 

ferers  by  bejug  oepny^d  of-Nt^ie  ..principal  pvt'(rf 
jthejrcqmineig^e  v;ith  tj?e  ^'jjemi^  merchants. 

*  Vtjl.XIT.  1^.471.     '  '  *    - 

t  Ibid.  p.  485. 
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These  drtntfilttanc^s  so  highlf  incetadSd  16^ 
VttsitAags^  that  the;^  (Mtcfrdcl  into  a  dompineGf 
against  the  Aw^tto  merchants^;'  i^,  bein^  Jo^ii^^ 
by^  the  po|talace,  ttliey  bidke  opcfn  fib^  plundered' 
their  warehouses  at  thfe  Steel-vfiiyli  situated  i^eap 
Thames-str^t;  but,  as^iStttfCfe  betn^  ][^in^  froni^ 
Southwai)t»  and  the  lortl  mayor  briAgfng'  a  bod/ 
of  arrn^  m^n  to  ijorotect  th^fm,  the  rioters  were 
difi^med.  Sevelral  of  the  pHneipal  ctHiSpiilitors  bfeing^ 
tAken,  were  committed' to  the  Towef ;  and  alter  i^ 
long  imprisonment,  s(^fe  were  executed  and  other^^ 


On  Twelfth^ay,  in  the  y*r  1494,  hiS  majestj/ 
gare  an  elegant  ent^taintneAt  to  the  magistrates  and 
principal  citizens  of  Lond6n;  afWedtminsteri  After' 
dinner,  he  knighted  Rsdph  AuiHrey/themsr^or;  and 
in  the  evening  several  kinds  of*  diversion  ifrerte  ex-< 
hibited  in  Westminster-halt^  which  was  ricihly  hung* 
Widi  tapestry,  and*  staged  ovt  both  sidesi  After 
the  sports,  the  king,  queen,  and  principir  nobility, 
beiiig  seated  at  a  stone  table,  a  ntJmbel*  of  knights, 
^ith  thdr  esquires,  served  slstty  dishes  to  the  king's. 
mesi^,  as  many  to  the  queen's,  and  twenty-four  ta 
the  lord  mayok's,  with  jnenty  of  the  choicest  wines. 
At  break  Of  day  their Imajesties  retired,  and  the  citi- 
Mns  iMiMied.  home  hi>^hly  plea!sed  with  the  enter- 
tiutmic^t  they<  had  received,  and  the  htiboui"  con- 
ftrndd  oik  them  by  his  maj^esty . 

Tht  in^titude  and  avatide  of  Henry' were 
stioagty  madffifctfed  in  the 'execution  of  Sir  William 
Stanley,  wtio  wad  beheaded  on  To^er-hSU,  on  tfid 
l6th  of  February,  ih  tMs'year.  Thte  crime  with* 
which  he  Was  charged  v^fls  bavirtg  said  that  "  if  he* 
\»eM  sArethat  young  malt  (meaning  Warbeck),  were 
ffirt^  Edward's  son,  he  wbuld  never  bear  arms'  ag;ainst' 
him^'  Thteugh  Stanley  was  condemhed,  it  was  not' 
belifevedi  either  by  himself  or  others,  that  the  sen- 
^  V:  tence 
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iraca  wAiild  be  eatecuted.  It  is  hardly  pomble  Hot 
one  man  to  be  under  ff^^  dbtigationa  to  anodieft 
tb«A  Heory  wiM  to  Sir.WiUiam  Staoley/aQd  hia 
brotber  Lord  Slta^y>  yho  was  lAarnedt  tp  the  king's 
mother.  \  They  laved  nis  Ufe»  ^ihed  bim  the  vi<v 
tory,  and  placed  a  cwvm  on  bis  head,  at  Bosworth, 
But  the  herd  and  covetous  heart  of  Henry  was  in« 
flexible  to  si^ch  infliienoe.  .The  punishment  of  Stan-> 
ley  yi^puld  convince  all.  hia  subleets  that  th^y  could 
expect  no  mercy,  if  they  favoured  the  pretender,  and 
the  pcyifiscation  ^f  his  great;  estates  would  fill  his 
coffers.  These  considerations  prevailed,  and  Stanley 
ivas  sacrificed  by  .i^n  unrelenting  inaster. 

In  this  year,  Fabian,  th^  t^otidon  ChrcHucler, 
served  the  office  of  sheriff. 

The  gipeat  plenty  of  corn  in  this  year,  lowered  the 
price  of  wheat  to  fqur  shilUngs  per  quarter.  At  the 
same  time,  white  barrings  were  sold  for  three  shiU 
lings  and  fourpence,  tb^  bar^eli  and  claret  for  tl^y 
shillings  a  hogshead, 

The  crinie  of  perjury  prevailing  greatly  at  this 
period  ainong  the  Londoo  juries,  the  parliament 
passed  an  act  for  preventing  improper  persons  from 
beinffiiT^pannelled  in  future,  by  wMch  it  was  enacted^ 

'^  That,  for  the  future,  no  person  or  persons  be 
impannelje4»  <^  sworn  into  any  jury  or  inquest  in 
any  of  the  city  c<>urts,  upless  be  heinv^or^  forty' 
marks;  and  if  the  cause  to  he  tried  vno\mt  to  that 
sum,  then  no  person  tp  be  adqpitted  a  jurcHr  worth 
less  than  cme  hundred  marKs;  and  that  every  pern 
aon,  so  qualified,  refusing  to  serve  as  a  jin^yman,  for 
the  first  default  to  forfeit  one  shilling ;  the  Second, 
two  shillings ;  and  eveiy  one  afle^,  tq  dpuble  th^ 
sum.  That  when  upon  trial  it  shall  be  found,  tfa^ 
a  petty  jury  have  brought  in  an  unjust  ferdiet,  thw 
every  member  of  the  same  to  forfeit  twenty  poupds, 
pr  morC)  according  to  the  discretion  of  th^  0ourt  of 
3  M 
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kffd  mftfor  andfaldennen^  and  to^uffiir  fi&i  iMkilli» 
impiiBoiiment,  or  less,  at  the  discretion  af  the  sodd 
Bwjror  and  alderiBi^n,  without  bail  or  maiopriase,  and 
for  ever  after  to  be  raidered  ioofMible  of  s^r^ing  in 
^^y  J^7-  And  iurtherv  if  upon  inquiiy  it  tfhould 
be  found)  &at  sny  juror  \m  taken  money  as  a  bribe, 
or  odier  reward,  or  prcmiise  of  reward,  to  favour 
either  plaintiff  or  defemfamt  in  the  cauae  to  be  tried 
by  him,  that  then,  and  in  every  audi  case,  the  per- 
son so  oflfendine  to  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  party  by 
him  thus  injured,  ten  times  the  value  of  such  sum 
or  reward  by  him  taken,  and  alsoto  su0er  imprison- 
ment, as  already  mentioned ;  mid  besides,  to  be  dis* 
^bled  for  ever  from  serving  in  diat  capacity :  and  that 
every  person  or  persons  guilty  of  bribing  any  juror, 
shall  likewise  forfeit  ten  times  the  value  given,  and 
sufier.  imprisonment  as  aforesaid/' 

After  many  mutual  onnplaints^nd  difier^necfs^ 
and  a  long  suspension  of  commerce  between' Eng- 
land and  tl^e  Netherlands,  a  new  and  solemn  maty 
of  peace,  commeree,  and  allimce  was  concluded  at 
LcMidon  in  Febluary,  1496,  and  an^ong  the  conser- 
vators of  die  peace,  on  the  part  of  King  Henry,  the 
}ord  mavor  and  aldermen  of  London  were  named. 

On  this  occasion  a  Violent  contest  broke  out  be- 
tween die  merchants  residing  in  the  capital,  who  had 
long  been  incorporated  under  different  names,  and^ 
now  catted  themselves,  The  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  of  London,  and  the  merchants  who  re- 
sided in  other  cities  and  towns,  who  called  them- 
selves. The  Merchant  Adventurers  of  &igland.  The 
London  company. had  been  long  accustomed  to  im«* 
pose  a  kind  of  tax  or  composition  on  the  EngKsh 
merchants  residing  in  other  places,  for  liberty  to  buy 
and  sell  in  the  great  fairs  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and 
pther  countries  on  the  continent  This  tajc  was  at 
^t  only  half  an  old  i^oble,  (ds.  4d.}wd  W«|deu 
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mtfiM  by:  the'ilumdbfa  meielanA^  'who  thmr  catted^ 
l^w^a^lvet^  The  fmtbmitjr  ctf  St  Ttoms  Beok^  on 
ar  r^ligioiis  pretencb^  to  enaUe  tiiam  tx>  do  hooour 
(jpttieirfavdurite'smifv^sbul  tiiereby  to  gaiii  his  pro- 
HK^on.  BiKt.by ^egjrees diis  impositioh  wasraised 
s/^ittucb)  that  it  jDonr  amounted  to  twenty  pounds^  to 
the  gtesiX  disoodrE^ememtoC'  <;rade..  The  merchant 
adventurers,  therefore, ; who  jnasided  in  die  out-ports, 
^plfed  to.parliarid^itibra  redress  of  diis  grievance, 
and  an  act  vraa  passed) in  the  noct  isesaon,  reducing 
the  fine  to  ten  macks 'siidriing.! 

We  come  now  i  <!o  the '  first  attempt  ifaade  by  Eng<« 
land  towards  the  discovery  of  UnknoWn  coasts,  and 
new  countries.  Henry  :VU.  perceiving  his  error,  in 
i\ot  listening  in  time  to  the  proposal  cl  Columbus^' 
thought  to  retrieve  it  hy  a  grant  of  letteis  patent, 
dated  March  ^,  1496,  to  John  Gabot  and  his  three 
fipns^  to  navigat%  all  parts  of  the  eastern,  westnn, 
andr  northern  seas,  with  five  ships,  for  thedibcovcsy 
of  unknown  countries^  which  had  neve!r  heeil  visited' 
by  Christians.  They  set  oiit;  -says^Lsvd  St  Albans,* 
in  one  Bristol  shipi  and  three  ifromfiLondon,  laden 
with  gross  and  slight  wares,  and  went^as  "fiir  as  die 
north  side  of  Terra  >di  *  Labrador,  iii  sixty-seven  one- 
half  d^ees  of  hditude.  HsMuytrsays,  he  discoi^^- 
^  die  island  of  Newfoundland,'  aiid'  soon  after  the\ 
i^laqd  of  St.  John.  He  tfaen^sailetl  dowin  ito  Cqie 
l^ridft,  «^d  >  returned  to  Bcistol  i^tbaigiod  cargo, 
and  diree  natives  of*  the  countriesheUtSi'discoveied 
on  .board.'  He  was  graciously  received  andknigfated ' 
by^^UeAiy  on  his  return*  Thiis<  it  appears  that  the 
Ejiglish  tverethe  first  discoverers  df  the  continent  of 

/T^eiking  having  disgusted^  his  people  by  hearf 
tttes,  the  Cornish  meni,  spirited:  up  and  beaded  bv 
Li^rd'Audlej^  rose,.tmd!marched  under  his. kordship^; 
coflinMmd,  toi^irds'  London,  in  hopes  to  reduce  it.'* 
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The  idbds  encamjped  on  BlackheKth,  on  the  i7tt/-<»f 
June,  1497,  and  at  first  threw  the  city  hito  great  dlst' 
ordbk  and  conftifiion^  Bbt  the  mayor  ^nd^'^^ffs 
^Qon  preroited  wv'nk  th€ir  fellow  ^^itizen^  to  nrm-^d 
defend tbcmselves :  anid'hy  ereottd^'btitteries,  and 
giiirding.piopeftpiaoes,  they  ^reE^ntly  found' themr 
inAwB  in  a^adhk)!!  to  defeat  ^the  attempts  of  the 
enfnyy*  In  die  niesn  time;  ^e  king  with  ah"  army 
of  regulars  encamping  in  St.  George's  Fields,  covi^red 
the  borovis^  of  Southwaric  and  London-bridge  froni 
all  dai^er.  From  whidi  bis  ^majesty  marched,  on 
the  *2d  of  Jun^;  to  Blackheath,  and  entirely  roifted 
tiiie  rebel  army. 

A  parcel  of  grounds,  consisting  of  gardens,  or^ 
diaids,  ^c.  situate  <mi  the  noith  side  of  CfaiswelU 
ttreJet^aBd  called  by  the  ikame  of  fiunhill-fields,  was; 
in  the^yeax  149i,  converted  in)x>  a  spacious  field; 
for  the*  use  (of  the  London  archers,  which  ik  now 
Vfldwn  by  the  hapie  df  the  Artillery  Ground.     - 
'   In  the  ^ear  IMO,  i,  dreadfurl  |$lague  raged  in  many 
IMurtsof  the  kingdom,  psffticularly  in  London,  where^ 
according  to  Fabian,  it  carried  off  upwards  of  tVrenty 
thousand  persons.    To  avoid  this  destmctiVi*  pesti- 
lenoe,  th^^kSng,  with  his  queen  and  eotirt,-  Hrefho^ed 
to  diflferent  places,  and  at*  la&t  sailed  to  Calais^  whercf 
he  afrived  May  8th,  and'  had  'kn  intervreW  yitk 
Philip  Arcbdttkp  of  Austria,  ttearthat^plad^:    At 
this  interview  these  two  'princefW^ated  oneifttio^t^ 
.with  th^' highest  macks  of  respatt^'  the  wafrmesft  eili:^ 
pressions  of  fiieiidship,  and  the  strongest  ,assf!rati<i^ 
of  the  faithful  observance  of  the  comftierciAF  Yr^ty 
which  had  been  lately  concWded:  •'Tbe4!fehdafc*f 
flattered  the  king  agneeabiy/fo^y^  calling  hihi^hi^mKer 
and  pretectbr.   In^a  word,  Hem^  Wits  do  welM^iased,^ 
that  he  sent  fei  circximstantial  ai^count  •  of  what*:  had 
passed  to  the  mayor  ^and  aldermen  of  London,  Whieb 
occasioned  great . rejoicings  in^thecfty*    TKe^p^fsti^ 
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knee  bekf  abated,  tlie  royal  fiunfy  retunied  ifl 
June. 

On  the  4th  of  October^  IMU  Catherine  ef  Ana« 
g(«9  infanta  of  Spain,  landed  at  Ffymondi,  and 
made  her  public  entiy  into  Loiiden  on  the  19th  el 
November^  The  mayor  and  aldetiMen  reoemd  btt 
in  their  formalities :  the  atieeti  wtte  richly  adncaed 
with  ailks,  velvets,  &c.  and  a  TBiiety  of  atatelr  poM 
gean  ts :  and  on  the  1 4th  of  the  same  month  her  high* 
ness  was  married  to  Arthur  Prince  of  Walea,  in  St^ 
Paul's  cathedral,  in  the  preaence  of  the  lord  mayor,' 
in  a  robe  of  crimson  velvet;  and  of  die  aldermen,  m 
scariet  gowns:  who,  aft^  the  solemnization  of  the 
royal  nuprials,  wirare  sumptuoudy  entertained  in^tte 
great  hall  of  die  Bishop  of  London^s  palace,  wbi&pe 
the  new  married  couple  condnued,  till  the  king  and 
queen,  two  days  after,  went  from  Baynaid>  Cattle 
to  hear  mass  at  St  PauFs,  and  fiom  tnence  to  dine 
with  the  princess  at  the  bishop's  pdaoe,  and  ^tbtt 
dinner  took  her  by  water  to  Westminster,  escorted 
by  the  Icmi  mayor,  aldermen,  and  ci^  companies  ii( 
their  respective  b^orges^  beautiiiilly  ornamented  with 
flan,  &c. 

.  iUng  Henry,  in  the  year  1309,  caused  the  clnqiel 
of  Ijhe  yiigin  Maiy,  and  a  tavern  ad^oming,  4t  the 
eatt  end  ^  Westminter  AbbeT,  to  be  taken  down  \ 
on  the  site  whereof  he  erected  the  pinent  beautiftd 
and  magnificent  ebapel,  which  bean  his  naiBe;  tito 
expense  of  which  wnounted  to  fourteen  diousand 
ppMnds. 

.;  Queett  £iliabethr  consort  of  Henry,  died  this  year 
ip  child4)edf  in  the  Tower  of  London^ 
:  Fleet  4yke,  or  ditch,  was  about  this  time  deafsed 
out  finom  Holbom  to  theXhamea,  so  that  it  was  made 
inavigabie  by  Wge  boats  laden  with  fuel  andfiish^  as 
&r4»  lliSlUii^  J9ri^.  Houttdsditch,  under  the 
eastern  waU  gi^4ki«city,  so  called  from  itsbdngcus^ 
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tomary  to  throw  dead  dogs  and  oth^r  carrion  into  ir, 
was  arched  over  and  paved. 

Few  princes  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  / 
arts  of  gettmgf  money  thaii  Henry  VII.    His  insatia-' 
We  atarice  converted  every  thing  to  profit.     H^nCe 
the  number  df  charters  and  other  grants,  or  confirma-  ^ 
tionsof  privileges  by  him.    In  1503,  the  company' 
of  taylors  and   hnen-armourers   obtained    a    new 
charter,  by  which  they  were  re-iacorporated  under 
the  name  of  merchant-taylors  ;  and,  though  Henry  ^ 
was  a  member  of  this  company,  they  wer6  compelled ' 
to  purchase  this  favour. 

In  1505  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  pay  five 
thousand  marks  under  pretence  of  a  charter  or  con- 
firmation of  their  rights  and  Uberties.  The  principal ' 
objects  of  this  charter  were  to  restrain  the  ienCroach- 
ments  of  foreign  merchants  on  the  franchises  of  the 
citizens,  and  to  regulate  the  qualifications  of  broken^. 
Its  form  was  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  50  Edw.  III. 
and  of  1  Rich.  II.  confirmed  by  parliament;  it  is' 
therefore  omitted. 

The  king  also  obliged  the  company  of  merchant- 
aflventurcrs,  notwithstanding  they  were  legally  re- 
cbghized  by  parliament  in  the  act  relating  to* their' 
freedom  fines,  to  have  a  new  charter  of  confirmation 
ol*  their  privileges,  and  they  are  here  called,  for  the 
first  time,  l>y  the  name  of  *'  The  Fellowship  of  Mer- ' 
chant-adventurers  of  Englahd.*'    At  the  same  time, 
tlie  Steel-yard  merchants  were  prohibited  from  cany-  * 
irig  English  cloths  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
nierchant-adventurers  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  aldermen  of  the  Steel-yard  were  compelled  to 
enter  into  a  re6ognizance  of  two  thous^and  miurks  fdr ' 
tlie  observance  of  this  restriction. 

But  of  all  his  artifices  to  accumulate  riches,  none^ 
were  more  iniquitous  than  those  founded  upon  the 
ligorotis  execution  of  obsolete  aud  forgotten  pend  ' 
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laws.  With  this  view  he  employed  expert  lawyers, 
who  searched  into  these  laws,  and  innumerable 
spies,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  discover  those 
who  had  transgressed  them:  and  when  laws  were 
not  to  be  found  to  answer  these  purposes,  they 
were  made  with  a  specious  semblance  of  being  for 
the  public  good,  but  in  reality  to  increase  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown.  Sir  Richard  Empson  and  Ed-* 
mond  Dudley,  two  bold  and  unfeeling  lawj'ers,  were 
the  chief  instruments  employed  by  Henry  in  these 
nefarious  transactions.  Many,  against  whom  accusa- 
tions could  not  be  supported,  were  thrown  into 
prison,  where  they  were  detained  without  trial, 
until  they  were  brought  to  offer  large  compositions 
for  their  deliverance;  and,  such  as  persisted  ob- 
iitinately  in  refusing  to  compound,  were  at  lengtli 
brought  to  trial  before  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  king,  who  dispensed  with  juries  and  witnesses, 
and  condemned  in  a  summary  way.  Instances  of 
this  description  are  to  be  found  in  Sir  William  Capel, 
lord  mayor  of  London,  who  was  fined,  two  thousand 
seven-  hundred  pounds,  and  after  a  long  struggle, 
and  remaining  several  years  in  prison,  was  forced  to 
cpmpound  for  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  Thomas 
Knesworth,  mayor  of  London,  and  his  two  sheriffs, 
suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  and  at  length  obtain- 
ed their  deliver^nce  by  the  payment  of  one  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds.  Christopher  Ilawis,  mercer 
and  alderman  of  London,  was  so  harassed  by  these 
in<iuisitors,  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Sir  Law- 
rence'Alemore  and  his  two  sheriff  were  fined  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  committed  to  prison,  but  ob- 
t^ned  their  deliverance  by  the  king*s  death. 

The  kfng,  having  amassed  prodigious  wealth  by 
such  oppressions,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  odium 
of  the  me^s  employed  to  acquire  it,  by  ostentatious 
acts  of  benevolence.     Accordingly,  we  find  that -he 
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Mtdoveed  several  religious  foundations,  and  gave  con- 
•iderable  alms  to  the  poor  ;  and,  in  1507,  discharged 
all  the  prisoners,  in  London,  whose  debts  did  not 
exceed  forty  «hiilings. 

About  this  time  Dr.  John  Collet,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  founded  a  school  to  be  called  St.  Paul's 
tchool,  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  for 
a  master,  an  usher,  a  chaplain,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  scholars. 

Henry  had  for  some  time  laboured  under  a  dis- 
order of  the  lungs,  which  had  baffled  all  the  art  of 
medicine  to  preserve  a  life,  that  he  was  at  the  same 
time  the  most  unwilling,  and  the  least  prepared  of 
any  man,  to  part  with.  He  died  on  the  g2d  of 
April>  1509,  at  his  favourite  palace  of  Richmond, 
leaving  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  - 
{Sterling,  in  money,  jewels,  and  plate,  locked  up  in 
the  vaults  of  his  palace. 

The  will  of  this  king,  dated  March  31,  1509,  is 
one  among  the  many  instances  of  the  effects  of 
avarice  on  the  human  mind.  It  was  evidently  made 
under  the  dread  of  future  retribution,  from  the  im- 
mense number,  of  masses  he  ordered  to  be  saiid  for 
his  soul ;  but  even  .in  this  awful  state  of  anxiety,  the 
value  of  a  cheap  bargain  was  not  forgotten :  he  took 
fjspecial  care  that  they  should  be  had  for  six  pence 
each.  And  while  he  directed  restitution  to  all 
whom  he  had  oppressed,  he  gave  strict  orders  that 
none  should  be  made  to  any  for  what  had  been 
taken  from  them  iy  course  ofl(m\  though  that  was 
the  most  common  method  of  his  oppressive  exac- 
tions. Yet  he  was  thought  a  great  and  good  man 
by  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

His  funenal  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  mag- 
jiificence.  His  body  was  brought  from  Richmond 
to-the  painted  chamber  at  Westminster,  where,  rest- 
ing thi?ee  days,  a  solemn  mass  and  dirge  were  sung  by 
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a  mitered  bishop:  whence  being  removed  into  theliaU, 
the  same  service  Was  perfonned  there,  the  iil^e  space 
of  time ;  as  also  in  the  chapel  three  days  longer : 
and  at  every  place  was  a  hearse,  adorned  with  ban- 
ners, escutcheons,  and  pennons,  with  mourners  at- 
tending. From  thence,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of 
May,  it  was  put  into  a  chariot,  covered  with  ciotbi 
black  and  gold,  drawn  by  five  beautiful  horses, 
covered  with  black  velvet,  ornamented  with  escut- 
cheons of  fine  gold ;  with  his  effigy,  apparelled  in 
rich  robes,  the  croiivn  on  his  head,  and  sceptre  and 
Iball  in  his  hands,  ^id  on  a  cushion  of  gold,  and  en- 
vironed with  banners  of  the  arms  of  all  his  dominiQns, 
titles,  and  genealogies ;  a  great  numbf^r  of  prelates 
praying,  with  .his  servants,  and  others,  in  black, 
^fore  the  body;  and  nine  mourners,  with  ^ut 
six  hundred  torches  following.  In  this  order  it  wa9 
attended  to  St.  George's  Fields,  nearSouthwark,  an4 
there  met  by  the  religious  of  the  severaj  orders  in  or 
about  the  city,  with  Uie  lord  mayor,  i^ldermen,  an^ 
'common*councii,  in  black.  It  was  then  broiitght 
through  the  citf  to  St.  Paul's,  and  placed  in  the 
choir,  in  a  stately  hefuse  of  wax  ;  whence,  after  a 
JBoIemn  mass,  and  a  sermon  preficl^ed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  it  was  the  ;iext  da;^,  with  jth$  .Si9me 
state,  conveyed  to  Westminster,  hir  Edward  Hay- 
ward,  with  the  king's  coat  of  arms,  bearing  his  ban- 
ner, on  a  horse  trapped  with  the  arms  of  the  defimct; 
^nd  there,  by  six  lords,  taken  out  of  the  chariot  andl 
iset  under  a  most  curious  hearse,  full  of  lights,  the 
effigy  lying  on^  the  coffin,  on  a  pall  of  gold ;  ^bout 
which  the  mourners  being  sat  within  (he  first  rail, 
knights,  bearing  banners,  within  the  second,  and 
officers  of  arms  without  th$  same,  Qarter,  king  of 
Itrms,  cried  aloud  ^-  For  the  soul  of  the  noile  Pt-ince 
Henry  VII.  king  of  this  realm  ^^  when  iJie  choir 
begini^ing  with  Placebo^  ape}  pndJQg  with  AVi^j^e, 
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closed  the  solemnities  of  that  day.  The  next  day 
three  masses  were  solemnly  sung  by  bishops,  at  the 
last  of  which  were  offered  the  bather,  horse,  coat  of 
arms,  sword,  target,  and  helmet ;  the  nobility  like- 
wise offering  their  rich  p^lls.  of  cloth  of  gold.  When 
the  choir  had  sung  Libera  m^f  the  corpse  wa3  in- 
terred, in  the  chapel  built  by  the  deceasied  in  West- 
ipinster-abbey,  the  treasurer  an^  comptroller  break- 
ing their  staves  into  the  grave :  when  Gaiter  having 
called  with  a  loud  voice,  ^'  Vive  le  roy  Henrie  ie 
huitiesmeyroif  ^Angleterre  ^  de  France^  syere  flre^ 
land^^  the  mourners,  with  those  of  the  household, 
departed  to  the.p^ace,  \viie,?e  they  were  sumptuously 
^entertained. 
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CHAP,  XXV. 

Prosecution  of  E7npSon  and  Dudley^ — Henry  VIIFs  mar* 
riage  with  Catherine  of  Spain.^^Their  Coronation.-^ 
Punishment  of  Informers. — Empsonand  Dttdley  behead^ 
edt-^Grand  Cavalcade  of  the  City  Watch. — An  Alder- 
mem  disfranchised  for  refusing  to  serve  the  Office  of 
Slieriff^ — The  Citjf  Granary  supplied. — Fire  in  the 
Tower. — Act  relative  to  Jurors. — Physicians  and  Sur^ 
geons  regulated. — Adulteration  of  Uils.-^Commence^ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Navy. — The  Trinity  House  founded. 
"-^Masquerades. — The  Clergy  subjected  to  civit Punish* 
ments. — Case  of  Richard  Hunne. — The  Entrance  of  the 
Thames  fortiJied.*'Riot.''May'ffames.''^EvilMay'day. 
— Establishment  of  the  Court  of  Requests. — Commercial 
Treaty. — Sweating  Sickness. — Sessions  of  the  Peace  re* 
moved  from  St.  Martin- le- Grand. — The  Physicians  in- 
corporated. — Expense  of  cleansing  the  Ctty-ditch.^^ 
Epide^nic  Disorder  and  Scarcity  of  Grain. — Execution 
of  the  Uuke  of  Buckingham. — Reception  ofTwofor^gn 
Monarchs. — IVar  with  Prance. — Loan. — Opposition  to 
levying  a  Benevolence. -^House-rents. — Soap. — Act  re- 
lative  to  Foreigners. — Suburbs. — Credulity  of  the  Lon^ 
doners. "^Further  opposition  to  a  Benevolence. — Plague. 
— lVolsey*s  Embassy  to  France. — Public  Entry  of  the 
French  Ambassador s.^-^Scar city  of  Com.-^Act  of  Com- 
mon-council  relative  to  Apprentices. -^Sweating  Sickness. 
— Merchants  ordered  to  purchase  Cloths. — Proceedings 
relative  to  Henry's  Divorce. — Fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey^ 
w^Faluation  of  his  Goods. 

Henry  VIII.  the  surviving  son  of  the  late  kine, 
succeeded  his  father,  and  was  proclaimed  king,  with 
the  usual  solemnities,  on  the  23d  day  of  April, 
1.309. 

His  first  nets  were  very  popular ;   among  these 

none  gave  greater  satisfaction  than  the  prosecution 

of  Empsoq  and  Dudley,  the  late  king's  conxmis^ 
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sioners  for  raising  money  upon  antiquated  penal 
laws:  they  were  both  committed  to  the  Tower,  as 
were  many  of  their  agents  to  other  prisons,  and  a  • 
proclamation  was  issued,  inviting  all  who  had  com** 
plaints  against  them  to  lay  them  before  commis** 
sioners  appointed  to  hear  and  redress  their  wrongs. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  affaiiis  that  : 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  king  and  his  council, 
wsus  his  marriage  with  his  deceased  brother  Arthur's 
widow.  A  dispensation  had  been  obtained  from  the 
pope,  but  Henry  had  protested  against  the  contract, 
and  it  now  became  a  question  whether  he  should 
adhere  to  his  protest  or  not.  A  great  majority  of 
the  council  advised  the  king  to  proceed  with  the 
marriage,  and  Henry  complied,  though  with  reluc- 
tance. This  extraordinary  marriage  was  solemnized 
at  Greenwich  on  the  7th  of  June;  and  the  corona- 
tion, for  which  great  preparations  had  been  made, 
and  an  immense  expense  incurred,  both  by  the 
king  and  the  nobility,  was  performed  at  Westmin- 
ster, on  the  S4th,  with  extraordinary  pomp.*  The 
Toyal  pair  rode  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster 
through  the  city,  the  streets  of  which  were  magni- 
ficently adorned  with  silks  and  tapestry  ;  and  part 
of  Cornhill  and  Goldsmith's  Row,  on  the  south  side 
of  Cheapside,  were  hung  with  gold  brocades.  The 
magistrates  and  the  different  companies  attended  the 
procession  in  their  formalities,  and  the  people  testi-  . 
fied  their  joy  with  loud  and  reiterated  acclamations. 

•  The  habits  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  queen  on  this  occasion  arc 
thus  described  by  Hall,  an  historian  delighting  in  shows  and  spectacles. 
**  His  grace  wared  in  his  upperst  appareU  a  robe  of  crimsyn  velvet, 
furred  with  armvns ;  his  jacket  or  cote  of  raised  gold  $  the  placarct  em* 
brodered  vnth  diamonds,  rubies,  emeraudes,  great  pcarles,  and  other 
rich  stones  ^  a  greate  bauderike^  about  his  necke,  of  large  balaSse^. 
Tlie  quene  was  appareled  in  white  satyn  embrodered,  her  hair  hanging 
downe  to  her  backe,  of  a  very  great  length,  bewtefull  and  goodly 
to  behold  i  and  on  her  hedde  a  corooall,  set  witli  many  liche  orient  * 
stumm. 

Tbe- 
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The  commissioners,  who  bad  been  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  oppressions  and  redress  the  injuries 
of  the  former  reiKD^  found  it  less  expensi^  to  gratify 
the  revenue  of  the  complainants  thsm  to  repair  their 
losses.  They,  therefore,  made  three  of  the  most 
active  and  odious  of  the  informers  to  ride  through  the 
stkeets  of  London,  with  papers  on  their  heads,  and 
.  their  faces  to  the  horses  tails;  after  which  they 
were  set  on  the  pillory  on  Corohill,  where  they  were 
used  so  roughly  that  they  all  died  soon  after  in 
prison. 

But  though  the  inferior  agents  were  thus  disposed 
o^  the  two  grand  op(»'essors  still  remaned ;  and,  it 
being  found  impossible  to  convict  them  without 
bringing  a  load  of  infamy  on  the  memory  of  the  late 
king,  ^by  whose  authority  they  had  acted,  it  was  re- 
8<rfved  to  bring  them  to  trial  for  high-treason,  on 
which  chaise  they  were  found  guilty^  and,  after  a 
long  confinement,  were  both  attainted  by  act  of 
parliaments  and  beheaded  on  Tower-hilL 

In  th^  year  1510,  Henry,  disgiiised  in  the  habit 
of  a  yeoman*  of  the  guand,  w6n«  into  the  city  on  the 
eve  of  St  John  to  see  the  grand  cavalCaide  of  the 
ckr  wat^h.  He  wksso  highly  pleased  with  the 
sight,  that  he  returned  on  St.  Peter's  eve,  with  his 
royal  coniMrt,  attended  by  the  principal  nobility,  and 
stood^  in  Cheapside,  where  they  saw  the  stately 
march.  This  ceremony  was  performed  twice  every 
year,  viz.  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  the 
eve  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  manner  of  con- 
ducting this  nocturnal  parade  was  as  follows :  the' 
city  music  followed  by  the  lord  mayor's  officers  in 
party-coloured  liveries ;  the  sword-bearer  on  horse- 
back, in  beautiful  armour,  before  the  lord  mayor, 
mounted  on  a  stately  horse  richly  decorated,  attend- 
ed by.  a  giant  and  two  pages,  on  horseback,  three 
pag^nts,  morice-dancers  and  footmen :  after  these 
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ttame  the  ^riib,  followed  by  their  officers  in  proper 
liveries,  and  attended  by  ueir  giants^  pages,  &c. 
then  a  oonsideraUe  body  of  demi-lancers  in  bright 
urmour,  on  stately  hones  {  these  were  followed  by  a 
great  numbef  of  carabineers  in  fustian  coats,  with 
the  city  arms  on  their  backs  and  breasts;  then 
marched  a  division  of  archers,  with  their  bows  bent, 
and  by  their  side  shafts  of  arrows ;  after  these  a 
great  number  of  halberdiers,  preceded  by  a  party  of 
pikemen,  croslets  and  helmets ;  and  the  rear  was 
brought  up  by  a  party  of  billmen  with  aprons  and 
helmets  ik  mail.  The  whole  body  consisted  of 
about  two  thousand  men  in  different  divisions,  in 
each  of  which  were  properly  fixed  muncians,  drums, 
standards,  and  ensigns.  The  march  began  at  the 
conduit,  the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  and  passed 
through  Cheapside,  the  Poultry,  Comhill,  and 
Leadenhall^treet,  to  Aldgate ;  from  whence  it  re« 
turned  through  Fenchurch-street,  Gracechurch- 
street,  Comhill,  ond  so  back  to  the  conduit  affain. 
The  procession  was  illuminated  by  nine  hundred  and. 
for^  large  lanterns,  fixed  at  the  ends  of  poles,  and 
carried  on  mens'  slioulders;  two  hundred  of  which 
were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  city  ;  five 
hundred  at  that  of  the  companies ;  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  by  the  x^ily  oomtebles ;  exclusive  of  these, 
a  great  number  of  lamps  were  hung  against  the 
houses  on  each  side  the  way,  decorated  with  flowers 
and  greens  made  into  garlands.  The  whole  formed 
a  very  pleasing  sight,  and  gave  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion to  the  ro^  pair. 

Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  alderman  of  Bread-street 
wmxl,  was  this  yeof  disfranchised  for  refrising  to 
serve  the  ofiice  of  sherifi*,  and  retired  to  Milton,  in 
Northamptonshire.  Notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance, he  was  in  such  esteem  at  court,  that  the 
king  made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter,  lord  keeper 
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cf  the  privy  seal,  and  iihancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,,which  places  he  enjoyed  till,  his  death. 

In  the  year  1611,  a  scarcity  of  com  being  a|K 
prehended,  the  lord  mayqr,  Roger  Achiley,  caused 
Lesdenhall  (the  city  gramry)  to  be  plentifully 
stored  with  grain  of  all  sorts.  In.  the  same  year  im 
likewise  levelled  Moorfields,  which  extended  from 
Loodoh-wall  to  Hoxton,  and  caused  bridges  and 
eausewayp  to  be  erected  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  passengers. 

A  dreadful  fiie  broke  diit  in  the  Tower^  in  1512, 
by  which  a  great  number  cS  buildings  were  destroy* 
ed,  txigether  with  the  chapel  in  the  White  Tower. 

fi^  an  act  of  paidiameDt  passed  m  this  year,  the 
dierift  of  London  and  Middlesex  were  empowered  to 
tv^Muanel  juries  for  the  city  courts,  and  each  juior 
so.empanJieUed  to  be  a  citisen  wordi  <uie  hundred 
maijcs;  and  who,  for  non^appelEU'aBce  on  his  fiist 
summons,  was  to  fecfeit  one  shilling  and  eight 
pcttce ;  fat  the  sedoikd,  thiee  shillings  and  four 
pence;  and ifor every  defiiult  alft^'wanfe,  double  the 
sura. 

..  It  was  also  provided  hy  the  same  parliament,  that 
no  on^  should  practise  pl&ysic  or  surgeiy  within  the 
city  <f  London,  or  seven  miles  round,  wkhout  being 
^ist  Gxmnmed  and  approved  by  the  fiishep  of  Los* 
don,  or  idie  Dean  of  St  Paul's  (who  were  to  be  as* 
aisted  by  ionr  doctors  in  physic,  or  by  four  ^  persons 
eacpert  in  die  faculty  of  sisagery),  undiesr  ikie  penaltv 
of  foifeiting  five  pounds  a  mqi^th  so  long  as  men 
person  should  exercise  either  c^  these  prdfasskms 
without  being  so  admittJed. 

About  the  same  period,  the  adukeiadon  of  oils  of 
all  descriptions  was  carried  to  such  a  pitdi,  that 
legidative  intorfiexence  was  found  necessary.  Ac* 
ccNodingly,  an  act  was  passed,  in  the  sane  aesnon^ 
wbich«  sdPtcr  reciting  the  evil,  empowers  the  mayor 
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<tf'  London,  with  the  master  and  wardens  af  the 
taUow^hancUem'  company,  to  examine  all  oils,  and 
to  punish  misdoers  and  offenders  according  to  the 
kiws  and  cnstoms  of  London* 

BScom  diis  year  we  may  date  die  commencement 
of  what  niay  be  called  an  English  royal  navy,  that  is, 
a  nmnb^r  of  ships  of  war,  actually  belondng  to,  and 
permanently  established  by  the  English  crown'  ioi 
national  defence.  King  Henry  VUI.  being  the  first 
Englidi  king  who  effectually  pursued  this  plan,  and 
for  that  end  iirst  formed  a  royal  navy-ofik;e,  with 
commissioners,  &c.  nearly  as  at  present.  The  maii* 
time  guild,  or  fiateraity  called  the  Trinity-house  of 
Deptfovd,  was  also  instituted  in  this  year,  for  the 
improvement  of  navigation,  and  similar  fhitemities 
were  soon  after  established  in  other  ports.  This  ob-» 
ject  was  further  promoted  by  erecting  storehouses 
for  all  manner  of  naval  stores,  and  making  yards  and 
docks  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford  for  building  and 
equipping  ships  of  wsht. 

It 'is  also  to  be  remarked,  dmi  theyear  1313  was 
the  first  year  that  the  Italian  fin^m  of  masqtiemde 
was  inttodiiced  into  this  nation :  when  King  Henry, 
en  Twelfth-day,  at  night,  vrith  ejbsVeh  more,  disguised 
with  long  flowing  garments,  wrought  all  in  goM,  and 
with  masks  and  caps  of  gold  tissue,  preceded  by  six 
gendemen  also  in  masquerade,  with  silk  garments, 
mA  torches  in  thdr  hands,  entered  the  ball-room 
after  supper,  and  each  took  out  a  lady  to  dance ;  and 
thus  continued  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  parliament  met  again  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
yeai ,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  they  passed  subjected 
all  the  clergy,  except  bishops,  priests,  ai^d  deacons, 
to  be  tried  by  the  civil  courts,  for  robbery  and  mur- 
der ;  and,  if  found  guHty,  they  were  denied  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  This  act,  by  which  subdeacons, 
leolytbs,  exorcists,  &c.  were  rendered  liable  to  be 
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tried  and  punished  by  laymen  was  loudly  exdumed 
against  by  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  as  a  most 
impious  invasion  of  the  immunities  of  the  church. 
The  pulpits  eveiy  where  rung  widi  declamations 
against  it;  and  me  Abbot  of  Wincbelcomb,  in  a 
sermon  at  Paul's  cross,  declared,  that  all  pers<Hia, 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  who  had  assented  to 
that  infamous  act,  had  incurred  the  censures  of  the 
church ;  and  he  also  published  a  book  to  prove,  that 
the  persons  of  clerks,  of  all  ranks,  were  sacred,  and 
could  not  be  punished  by  the  lailyforany  crimes.  Tbia 
attempt  of  the  clergy  to  emimcipate  themselves  fit>m 
the  restraints  of  law,  and  from  punishment  for  such 
enormous  crimes,  exasperated  the  temporal  lords 
and  the  commons,  who  petitioned  the  king  to  repress 
&eir  fnsolence,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
debated  in  his  presence,  but  no  decision  was  givea 
upon  iU 

While  things  were  in  this  state  an  event  happen^ 
ed  that  inflamed  the  animosity  betweeq  the  clergy* 
and  the  laity,  especially  in  London.  One  Rtchsud 
Hilnne,  a  respectable  citizsen,  was  sued  by  the  priest 
of  his  parish,  in  the  legate's  court,  for  a  mortuaty, 
which  he  claimed  for  the  burial  of  a  child  five  weeks 
old.  Hunne,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  sued  the 
priest,  in  the  King's-bench,  in  a  premunire,  for  brings 
inghim  before  a  foreign  court.  The  clergy,  to  ex- 
tricate the  priest,  accused  Hunne  of  heresy,  and  im-t 
prisoned  him  in  the  Lollard's  Tower,  at  St  Ftaul's, 
where  he  was  found  hanged,  December  4th,  1514^ 
The  clergy  gave  out  that  he  had  hanged  himsdf :  but 
the  coroner's  inquest,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  body,  the  posture  in  which  it  was  found,  and 
other  circumstances,  brought  in  their  verdict  wilful 
murder,  by  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  prison* 
Many  witnesses  were  examined,  whose  evidence 
tende4  to  criounate  the  bishops,,  oae  Stunna-,  ancl 
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the  bell-ringer;  and  Sumner  afterwards  confiesaed 
that  the  chancellor  Doctor  Horsey,  hinwelf,  and  the 
bell-ringer,  had  first  murdered  Hqnne,  and  then 
hung  up  his  body  against  the  walK 

This  affair  made  a  prodigious  noise  in  London, 
and  excited  violent  outcries  against  the  clergy* 
which  were  rendered  more  vehement  by  the  method 
that  was  taken  to  silence  them*  Fitz-James,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  other  prelates  with  whom  he  consul  ted, 
imagined  that,  if  Hunne  was  convicted  of  heresy, 
the  people  would  no  longer  espouse  his  cause,  or 
lament  nis  fate.  The  bishop  therefore  held  a  court 
at  St.  Paul's,  December  l6th,  for  the  trial  of  one 
who  had  been  ten  days  in  his  grave.  At  that  court 
Hunne  was  accused  of  various  heresies,  contained 
in  the  preface  to  Wicjkliff's  Bible,  which  had  been 
found  in  his  house,  and  was  esteemed  a  sufficient 
proof  that  he  had  held  all  these  heresies.  Proclama^ 
tion  was  made,  that  if  any  one  chose  to  answer  for. 
the  accused  he  should  appear  immediately.  No 
council  chose  to  plead  the  cause  of  such  a  client  ia 
such  a  court.  Hunne  was  pronounced  a  heretic ; 
his  body  was  taken  up,  December  SOth,  and  burnt 
in  Smithfield !  The  people  were  shocked  at  thia 
horrid  spectacle,  and  greatly  disgusted  with  their^  * 
spiritual  guides. 

The  discontent  excited  by  these  acts  of  cruelty, 
was  not  confined  to  the  people  of  London  :  a  bill 
passed  the  commons  for  bringing  the  murderers  of 
Hunne  to  justice,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords 
through  the  powerfiil  interest  of  the  clergy  in  that 
house.  The  children  of  Hunne  were,  however,  re- 
stored to  all  their  father's  effects;  and,  afler  a  long 
series  of  conferences,  disputes,  and  bickerings,  the 
whole  terminated  in  a  compromise.  The  clergy 
consented  to  drop  all  proceedings  against  those  who 
were  opposed  to  them,  and  Dr.  Horsey  appeared  in 
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the  King's'bench,  and  frieaded  not  guilty  to  the 
diarge  againal  him,  which  plea  was  acknowledged 
by  the  attoraey-genevai ;  and,  in  those  dm»  it  waa 
thought  a  great  thing  that  a  king  flhould  bring  a 
clerk  to  tb^  bar,  though  he  durst  not  bring  him  to 
trial. 

But  to  return:  in  1J13,  Henry,  considering  the 
importance  of  protecting  the  Thames  against  the 
insults  of  foreign  enemies,  erected  a  platform  of  can« 
non  at  Gmvesend,  and  another  opposite  to  it  on  the 
fiasex  shore,  where  Tilbury-fort  now  stands. 

In  the  year  1514,  the  land-holders  about  Isling- 
ton, Hoxton,  and  Shoreditch^  had  inclosed  their 
Aounds  so  that  the  citizens  were  debarred  from 
lieir  aecustomed  exercises  and  spCMts  in  these  fieidst 
or  if  they  pursued  them  wke  indicted  as  trespassers. 

Tlie  populace,  irritated  at  this  treatment,  and  in- 
stigated l^  a  fellow  who  ran  about  the  streets,  in  a 
jneny-endrew's  coat,  calling  for  spades  and  shovels, 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  with  these  im{4e« 
mcttts  80IH1  levelled  the  fences.  On  this  the  king 
sent  conunissioners  into  the  <:ity  to  inquire  into  the 
caqse  of  this  tumult,  who,  being  met  in  the  convent 
of  the  Grey  Friars,  summoned  the  loid  mayor  and 
aldemien  before  them  to  give  an  account  of  the 
matter,  when  they  reprimanded  these  magistrates 
for  not  being  more  careful  of  the  peace  of  the  city, 
and  strictly  enjoined  them  to  prevent  such  occur- 
rences in  future. 

Fabian  says,  that,  m  1516,  the  Thames  was  frozen 
so  hard  that  carriages  of  all  sorts  passed  between 
Westminster  and  Lambeth  upon  the  ice. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom,  says  Hall,  in  his  chro- 
nicle, fors  the  citizens  of  London  to  celebrate  May- 
day, by  diverting  themselves  in  the  neighbouring 
woods  and  meadows ;  and,  continues  this  historian, 
this  diversion  was  become  so  great  a  feshion,  that 
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It  eng^d  the  king  and  queen,  this  year,  attended 
by  their  nobles,  to  ride  a«*maying,  from  GffeeBwid& 
to  the  top  of  Shooter'srhill,  on  May-day^  in  the 
inorning.  In  this  excursion,  their  migeaties  were 
designedly  met  by  two  hundred  yeoiiiien»  ckMidied 
in  green,  with  green  hoods,  and  bows  and  arrows, 
under  a  captain  named  Robin  Hood.  RoUn  ad«- 
dressed  the  king  to  stop  and  see  his  men  shoot, 
which  they  performed  most  dextrously  at  once,  ai; 
^is  whistle ;  and  their  ant>w8  were  so  coi^ved  in 
the  heads,  that  they  also  whistled  wheariiot  oi( 
with  a  strange  and  loud  noise,  that  greatly  delighled 
his  royal  guests,  whcm  Robin  afterwards  condncled 
to  the  green-wood,  and  entertained  plentifisUy  with 
wine  and  venison*  underarfaaurs  nude  of  bonghs 
and  decked  with  flowers. 

A  serious  coaAnotiMi  broke  out  in*  Lendon,  hi  Aft 
year  1517^  The  noters  consistfsd^the  appr^tioes^ 
servants,  ipitermen,  ^nd  priests,  and  the  fefeigneit 
were  the  objects  of  their  illegal  praceedhn^  Hie 
complaints  agunst  these  men,  as  set^ibrth  m  Halloa 
Life  of  Henry  VIIL  were  ''  That  thoe  wen  sinh 
numbers  of  them  en|doyed  ^as  artifioecs  ihat  the 
English  could  get  no  wori^.  That  the  En^^lish 
mercbanits  had  little  to  do,  by  Mason  the  mtidhnat* 
strangers  bring  in  all  silks,  clbli»  oif  goM,  wine,^  oil, 
ir(Hi,  &c.  that  no  man  almost  hnyedi  of  an  English^ 
man«  They  also  expmt  so  much,  wool,  tin,  anil 
lead,  that  uiglish  adventurers  can  have  no  ifidqg« 
That  fofeigiieis  con^nun  die  diy  roustd  ahotit,  in 
Southwarkt  Westminster,  Templerbar,  Holbom,  St^ 
MartinVle-Grand,  St.  Jofan'sHStseet,  Aldsate,  To\rar^ 
hill,  and  St.  Gatheiine's;  nnd  they  feeataM  the 
market,  sodtot  nagood  thing,  for  than,  coiMlhto 
the  market,  which  ave  the  causes  im  £ngliafameii 
want  and  starve,  whilst  Ibceigners  live  in  ammdanee 
and  pleasure.  That  the  Dutchmen  bring  ovw  iaKm, 
1  timber. 
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timber,  and  leather,  ready  manufactured,  aiid  hai]si 
locks,  baskets,  cupboards,  stools,  tables,  chests/ 
gh^dles,  saddles,  and  painted  cloths/'  These  accusa* 
tioDs  throw  some  light  on  the  commercial  cond]# 
tion  at  this  time/ 

Preparatory  to  this  commotion,  one  John  Lincoln^ 
a  broker,  engaged  Dr.  Bele,  who  preached  the  Spital^ 
sermon  on  ^ter  Tuesday,  to  inflame  the  people  by 
joagniiying  the  grievances  under  which  they  labour- 
ed. The  doctor  complied,  and  took  these  words  fot 
Jus  text :  **  The  heavens  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven  j 
but  the  earth  is  given  to  the  childre^  of  men/' 
From  whence  the  doctor  showed,  that  ifi^  this  land 
was  given  to  ERglishmen^  and  as  birds  defend  their 
nests,  so  ought  Englishmen  to  cherish  and  maintain 
themselves,  and  to  hunt  and  drive  out  aliens,  for 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  And  from  another 
text,  "  Fight  for  your  country,'*  that  by  the  laws  of 
God  they  were  justified,  and  therefore  it  was  their 
duty  to  clear  the  city  of  strangers^  This  sermon  had 
such  an  effect  on  many  weak  minds,  that  they 
assaulted  foreigners  as  they  passed  along  the  sbreets; 
for  which  olBfence^  on  the  28th  of  April,  Stephen 
Studley,  Stephen  Betts,  and  some  others,  who  were 
principals,  were  committed  by  the  lord  mayor 
to  prison.  Soon  after  which,  a  report  was  spread  that 
the  citizens  intended,  on  May-da^  following,  to  de- 
stroy all  strangers  that  should  be  found  in  the  city,  or 
its  liberties^ 

The  king's  council  hearing  of  this  rumour,  Car* 
dinal  Woteey  sent  for  the  mayor,  and  adv^ed 
him  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  prevent  the  like  dis- 
turbances foe  the  mture.  To  effect  which  he  sum- 
moned the  aldermen^  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  preceding  May-day,  to  meet  him  at  Guild- 
hall immediately.  The  assembly  being  met,  they, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  cardinal,  came  to  the 

following 
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.  following  resolution :  That  every  man  should  be 
commanded  to  shut  up  his  doors^  and  keep  his  ser- 
vants within*  In  ccMisequence  of  which)  an  order 
was  made  and  published  by  the  alderman  of  each 
respective  ward,  that  no  man,  after  nine  o'clock, 
should  stir  out  of  his  house,  but  keep  his  doors  shut, 
€ind  his  servants  within,  till  nine  o'clock  iti  the 
morningi 

Before  this  order  was  properly  dispersed,  it  un- 
luckily happened  that  Sir  John  Mundy,  in  his  way 
home,  was  rudely  treated  by  two  young  men  play- 
ing at  bucklers  in  Cheap,  one  of  whom  he  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  the  Compter*  Many  'prentices  who 
were  by,  rescued  the  young  man  from  the  alderman, 
crying o.ut,  "  'Prentices!  'Prentices!  Clubs!  Clubs!" 
on  which  so  great  a  body  assembled  with  clubs  and 
other  weapons,  that  the  alderman  was  put  to  flight. 
These  were  increased  by  a  number  of  serving  men, 
watermen,  and  others;  and,  by  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  there  as^jembled  in  Cheap  about  seven  hun- 
dred, and  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard  three  hundreds 
They  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Compter,  which 
they  broke  open,  and  released  the  rioters  who  had 
been  committed  there  by  the  mayor  for  assaulting 
foreigners  ;  after  which  they  went  to  Newgate,  and 
took  out  Studley  and  Betts,  committed  for  the  like 
oflFence.  ^  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  mayor 
and  sheriffs,  in  the  king's  name,  but  without  effect. 
The  mob  increasing,  they  threw  sticks  and  stones  at 
many  strangers  a* they  passed,  particularly  one  Ni- 
cholas Dennis,  a  sergeant  at  arms,  who,  beine  much 
wounded,  cried  out,  "  Down  with  them.  -  This 
heightening  their  resentment,  they  broke -the '^win- 
dows and  doors  of  the  houses  in  St.  Martin Wef- 
Grand,  and  plundered  the  house  of  one  Mewtasy,;a 
Frenchman,  in  Leadenhall-street,  whom  they  iij- 
tended,  had  they  met  with  him,  to  have  destroyed/. 

VOL.  u  Q  q  q  Early 
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Early  in  the  morning  they  dispersed,  from  an  appre-' 
hension  of  being  overpowered  by  the  forces  prepar- 
ing to  march  into  the  city,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Surrey.  In  this  time,  by 
the  diligence  of  the  mayor,  three  hundred  of  them 
were  taken,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  Ne^i^te, 
and  the  Compters ;  and  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  riot  subsided.  Among  those  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower  was  •  Dr.  Bell,  for  preaching  his 
seditious  sermon.  A  commission  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner was  immediately  made  out  for  the  trials  of 
the  offenders,  on  the  2d  of  May,  at  Guildhall.  On 
their  arraignment  they  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and 
their  trials  were  postpcmed  till  the  4th  of  May.  The 
commissioners  appointed  for  this  purpose  were,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Eai'l  of  Surrey,  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  came  into  the  city  escorted  by  thirteen 
hundred  men  ;  and  the  prisoners,  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  some  men,  some 
lads  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  of  age,  w^ere 
brought  through  the  city  tied  with  ropes.  On  the 
first  day,  John  Lincolnc  and  several  others  were 
indicted  and  found  guilty ;  and  the  next  day  thir- 
teen were  condemned  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and 
quartered.  For  this  purpose,  and  to  strike  a  greater 
terror,  ten  pair  of  gallo>vs  were  set  up  at  the  follow- 
ing places:  Aldgate,  Blanchapelton,  Grass-street, 
Leadenhall,  opposite  each  Compter,  Newgate,  St. 
Martin 's/ A  Idersgate,  and  Bishopseate.  They  were 
made  to  run  on  wheels,  for  the  Ifetter  convenience 
of  removing  them  to  such  places  as  might  be  pro- 
perly adapted  for  the  execution  of  so  many  rioters. 
Some  Uttle  time  after  sentence  was  passed,  Lin- 
colne,  Sherwin,  and  the  two  brothers,  named  Betts, 
were  drawn  upon  hurdles  to  the  standard  in  Cheap* 
fide.  The  first  was  executed ;  but,  as  the  others 
mwe  near  being  turned  off,  a  reprieve  came  from  the 

king, 
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king,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  populace,  who  ujia- 
liimously  cried  out,  *^  God  save  the  king." 

On  the  11th  of  May,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermexi, 
and  recorder,  dressed  in  mourning  gowns,  waited 
on  the  king,  who  then  resided  at  Greenwich;  and 
being  admitted  to  the  door  of  the  privy^hamber, 
from  whence  his  majesty  came,  attended  by  several 
of  his  nobles,  the  recorder,  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
falling  on  his  knees,  addressed  the  king  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

'*  Most  natural,  benign,  and  our  sovereign  lord  I 
we  well  know  that  your  grace  is  highly  displeased 
with  us  of  your  city  of  London,  for  the  great  riot 
done  and  committed  there;  wherefore,  we  assure 
your  grace,  that  none  of  us,  nor  no  honest  persons, 
were  condescending  to  that  enormity ;  yet  we,  out 
wives  and  children,  every  hour  lament  that  your  fa-» 
vour  should  be  taken  from  us :  and  forasmuch  as 
light  and  idle  persons  were  the  doers  of  the  same^ 
we  most  humbly  beseech  your  grace  to  have  mercy 
on  us  for  our  negligence,  and  compassion  on  the 
offenders  for  their  offences  and  trespasses.'* 

The  king,  in  his  answer,  accused  them  of  negli- 
gence  in  opposing  the  rioters,  and  conniving  at  their 
proceedings :  ^'  Therefore,^'  said  he,  "  We  will  nei* 
ther  grant  you  our  favour  nor  good  will,  nor  to  the  . 
offenders  mercy  ;  but  resort  to  our  lord  chancellorj 
and  he  shall  declare  to  you  our  pleasure.'* 

The  king  being  expected  at  Westminster  on  the 
22d  of  May,  they,  by  the  direction  of  the  chancel- 
lor, resolved  to  wait  upon  him.  Accordingly,  on 
that  day,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  principal 
commoners^  attended  in  their  liveries ;  when  his 
majesty,  being  seated  under  a  canopy  of  state  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
brought  before  him.  They  were  accordingly  brought 

in 
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in  their  shirts,  bound  together  with  ropes,  and  halters 
about  their  necks,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred 
m^n  and  eleven  women ;  which  sight  had  such  an 
effect  on  the  principal  part  of  the  nobility,  that  they 
warmly  solicited  the  king  for  their  pardon.  Silence 
being  proclaimed,  and  the  city  magistrates  and  com- 
monalty ordered  into  the  king's  presence,  the  cardi* 
nal  chancellor  reprimanded  them  for  their  negli- 
gence; and  then,  addressing  himself  to  the  prisoners, 
said,  that  for  their  offences  against  the  laws  of  th& 
realm,  arid  against  his  majesty^s  crown  and  dignity, 
they  had  incurred  the  punishment  of  death-  On 
the  close  of  these  words,  the  people,  with  piteous 
lamentation,  cried  out,  "  Mercy,  gracious  Lord ! 
mercy /^  This  wrought  so  effectually  on  the  king, 
that  he  yielded  to  the  intreaties  of  his  courtiers, 
and  pronounced  them  pardon.  Their  halters  were 
immediately  taken  off,  and  the  people  universally 
shouted,  "  Long  live  King  Henry  VTIL'^  Before 
they  were  dismissed,  the  cardinal  e^chorted  them  to 
presence  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  king;  which* 
they  faithfully  promised,  and  expressed  the  most^ 
unbounded  thanks  for  the  clemency  they  had  re-, 
ceived. 

The  day  on  which  this  riot  happened,  was  long 
.  known  by  the  name  oi  Evil  May-day ;  and  this  cir-. 
qumstance  greatly  diminished  the  May  games,  which 
were  before  exhibited  on  setting  up  the  great  shaft, 
or  May-pole,  in  Leadenhall-street,  before  the.  church 
-  thence  terme4  the  Church  of  St,  Andrew  Under-* 
shaft. 

The  city  magistrates  were  soon  after  o-estored  tGi 
the  king's  favour,  through  the  mediation  Qf  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  had  an  entire  ascendancy  over  the 
Jcing,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  amply  re-i 
>V^d?d  for  his  services  on  this  occasion. 
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Some  historians  date  this  occurrence  a  year  later; 
but  as  the  generality  of  them  place  it  in  1517,  it 
was  thought  right  to  keep  it  to  that  year. 

In  the  year  1518,  an  act  of  common-council  was 
passed  for  establishing  a  court  of  requests,  otherwise 
termed  a  court  of  conscience,  in  the  city  of  London. 
By  this  act  it  was  ordered,  "  That  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  for  the  time  being,  should  monthly 
assign  and  appoint  two' aldermen  and  four  discreet 
commoners  to  sit  at  Guildhall,  in  a  judicial  manner, 
twice  a  week,  viz.  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
there  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  brought 
before  them,  between  party  and  party,  being  citizens 
and  freemen  of  London,  in  all  cases  where  the  debt 
or  damage  did  not  exceed  forty  shillings.'^  This  act 
was  to  continue  in  force  for  two  years ;  but  being 
found  very  salutary  in  preventing  trivial  Utigations 
in  higher  and  more  expensive  courts,  it  was  con- 
tinued by  the  same  authority  till  the  reign  of 
James  I.  when  it  was  made  perpetual  by  an  act  of 
parliament. 

Though  the  identity  of  the  commercial  interest 
with  that  of  the  state  was  not  yet  fully  recognized, 
we  find  many  proofs,  about  this  period,  that  the  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations  had  become  a  subject 
of  importance  to  the  government.  Thus,  in  this 
year,  a  commercial,  or  rather  a  maritime,  treaty  was 
entered  into,  between  the  kings  of  England  and 
France,  to  prevent  the  violences,  robberies,  and  pi- 
racies, committed  on  the  seas;  by  which  it  was 
stipulated,  that  one  court  should  be  instituted  at 
London,  and  one  at  Rpuen,  to  judge  of  such  enur^ 
unities. 

This  year  the  city  of  London  in  particular,  and 
the  whole  kingdoni  in  general,  was  visited  with  a 
yeturn  of  that  most  dreadful  epidemical  disease,  the 
sweating  sickness.    I'he  efibcts  were  very  sudden  ; 

for 
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for  it  proved  fatal  in  three  hours  after  the  patient 
was  affected.  When  it  first  began,  the  king's  court 
was  exceeding  splendid  and  numerous,  on  account 
of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  being  in  London  upon  a 
visit  to  her  brother ;  but  the  dreadful  havock  which 
the  sickness  made  soon  thinned  it.  That  princess 
retired  to  Berwick ;  the  law  terms  were  adjourned ; 
and  the  king,  to  keep  the  infection  as  much  as  he 
could  from  his  family,  reduced  his  officers  and  do- 
mestics to  a  very  small  number.  It  was  computed, 
that  ih  some  towns  half,  and  in  others  one  third,  of 
the  inhabitants  died  of  this  dreadful  distemper. 
The  citizens  of  London,  thinking  themselves  dis- 

Saced  by  their  sessions  of  the  peace  being  held  in 
e  monastery  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  a  foreign 
liberty,  petitioned  King  Henry  VIIL  to  repeal  that 
part  of  King  Edward  the  Third's  charter,  which  ap- 
pointed them  to  be  held  in  that  place.  His  majesty 
graciously  complied  with  this  petition,  and  granted 
them  the  following  charter  to  remedy  the  inconve- 
nience  complained  of. 

**  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England 
"  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  to  all  to  whom 
•f  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting :. 
.  "  Whereas  Edward  the  Third,  some  time  king  of 
*'  England,'  our  progenitor,  by  his  letters  patent, 
"  amongst  other  things,  has  granted  to  the  citizens 
**  of  the  city  of  London,  that  all  inquisitions  from 
**  hence,  to  be  taken  by  the  justices  and  other  the 
•*  ministers  of  the  men  of  the  said  city,  should  be 
*'  taken  at  Great  St.  Martin's,  in  I^ndon,  and  not 
**  elsewhere,  except  inquisitions  to  be  taken  in  cir-f 
«  cuits  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  for  the  goal 
"  delivery  of  Newgate. 

"  Know  ye,  that  we,  for  sotne  urgent  causes  rea-i 
♦*  sonable  us  moving,  at  the  petition  of  the  mayof 
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"  and  commonalty  aforesaid,  and  of  the  citizens  of 
**  the  same  city,  have,  of  our  special  grace,  and 
"  from  our  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion, 
"  granted,  and  by  these  presents  do,  for  us  and  our 
**  heirs  (as  much  as  in  us  is)  grant  to  the  said  mayor 
**  and  commonalty,  and  unto  their  successors,  and 
**  unto  the  same  citizens  of  the  same  city,  nhat  all 
"  inquisitions  by  the  justices  or  other  of  our  minis- 
*'  ters,  or  of  our  heirs,  to  be  from  henceforth  taken 
"  of  the  men  of  our  city  aforesaid,  shall  be  taken  at 
"  the  Guildhall,  within  the  city  aforesaid,  or  at  any 
"  other  place  within  the  same  city,  where  it  shall 
"  from  time  to  time  be  thought  to  our  justices  for 
*'  the  time  being,  before  whom  th6se  inquisitions 
*'  ought  hereafter  to  be.  taken,  most  expedient  and 
"  most  convenient,  and  not  elsewhere,  except  in- 
*'  quisitions  to  be  taken  at  the  circuits  of  the  Tower 
**  of  London,  and  for  the  gaol  delivery  of  Newgate. 
"  In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our 
*'  letters  to  be  made  patent.  Witness  myself,  at 
*^  Westminster,  the  l6th  day  of  June,  in  the  tenth 
*'  year  of  our  reign.*^ 

The  act  for  licencing  practitioners  in  physic, 
passed  a  few  years  back,  having  brought  the  faculty 
into  better  repute,  the  most  able  physicians  how 
sought  to  keep  ignorant  pretenders  entirely  out  of 
the  profession,  and,  for  that  purpose,  applied  to  the 
king  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  to  enable  them 
to  frame  proper  regulations  for  practitioners.  Henry 
complied  with  their  request,  and  granted  them  a 
charter  in  this  year,  which  was  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment in  1523,  with  additional  privileges. 

In  this  year  the  city  ditch  was  cleansed,  from 
Aldgate  to  the  postern  on  Tower-hill,  at  an  expense 
of  ninety-five  pounds  three  shiUings  and  four- 
peace.    The  chief  ditcher  had  seven-pence,  the 
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second  six-pence,  and  the  other  ditchers  fiv&> 
pence,  per  day ;  and  the  vagabonds,  for  that  was 
the  term  applied  to  the  labourers,  one  penny,  and 
meat  and  drink  at  the  charge  of  the  city. 

London  was  afflicted  with  an  infectious  distem- 
per in  1521,  which  carried  oflFa  considerable  num« 
ber  of  its  inhabitants;  at  the  same  time  the  scarcity 
of  grain  of  all  sorts  was  such,  that  wheat  was  sold 
for  twenty  shillings  a  quarter. 

Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord 
High  Constable  of  England,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  but  weak,  vaiD, 
and  ambitious,  was  this  year  tried  by  his  peers,  and 
found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  May  17th.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
desperate  and  dangerous  man,  who  had  formed  the 
most  pernicious  schemes,  and  was  capable  of  the 
most  criminal  actions. 

In  the  year  1522,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  arrived 
in  England  on  a  visit  to  King  Henry,  who  met  him 
at  Dover,  and  conducted  him  to  Greenwich,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  queen,  attended  by  the 
principal  nobility.  On  their  entrance  into  the  city, 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  received 
them  in  their  formalities,  attended  by  the  principal 
citizens  on  horseback,  richly  accoutred ;  on  which 
occasion  the  streets  were  decorated  with  the  most 
pompous  ornaments,  and  a  variety  of  magnificent 
pageants.  The  emperor  was  conducted  to  Black- 
friars,  the  place  appointed  for  his  residence,  and  the 
princes  and  nobility  of  his  retinue,  to  the  new  palace 
at  Bridewell.  The  emperor  staid  six  weeks  in  Eng- 
land, and,  before  his  departure,  was  installed  a  knignt 
of  the  >5rder  of  the  garter. 

This  year  also,  Henry  received  a  visit  from 
Christian,  King  of  Denmark,  and  his  queen.  Qn 
their  arrival,  they  were  received  by  the  mayor  and 
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citizens,  who  conducted  them  with  great  pomp  to 
the  Bishop  of  Bath's  palace,  the  place  appointed 
for  them  during  their  stay.  St.  Peter's  eve  happen- 
ing before  their  departure,  their  msyesties,  attended 
by^the  principal  nobiUty,  went  to  see  the  pompous 
march  of  the  'city  watch;  for  which  purpose  they 
Were  conducted  to  the  King's  Head,  in  Cheapside, 
where  they  were  highly  pleased  with  the  novelty  of 
the  sight,  and  afterwards  elegantly  entertained  by. 
Sir  Thomas  Baldry,  the  mayor. 

Though  war  had  not  been  declared,  hostilities  had 
already  commenced,  in  this  year,  between  France 
and  England.  Many  of  the  English  merchant-ships 
had  been  taken  by  the  French ;  and,  in  particular, 
a  whole  fleet,  laden  with  wine,  had  been  seized  at 
Bourdeaux,  and  the  merchants  cast  into  priscHi. 
The  English  had  made  reprisals,  and  the  J&igUsh 
ambassador  at  Paris  was  ordered  to  demand  satis&c- 
tion  for  these  injuries:  in  the  mean  time  Henry 
commanded  all  the  French  and  Septs,  in  London,  to 
be  apprehended  and  imprisoned. 

The  national  animosity  of  the  English  against 
France,  was  now  roused,  and  nothing  was  wanting 
to  a  vigorous  attack  of  that  kingdom  but  money. 
Henry  was  habitually  extravagant,  and  at  this  time 
his  treasuiy  was  almost  empty.  He  and  his  fa-' 
vourite,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  were  unwilling  to  call  a 
parliament,  the  only  constitutional  mode  of  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  a  King  of  England,  and  had  re- 
course to  other  expedients,  which  have  been  always 
unpopular,  and  seldom  effectual.  The  king  de- 
manded a  loan  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  from  the 
city  of  London;  which,  with  some  difficulty,  he  ob- 
tained, upon  granting  an  obligation  sig-ned  by  him- 
self and  tiie  cardinal,  for  the  repayment.  Loans 
were  also  demanded  from  other  cities  and  towns, 
and  even  from  opulent  individuals, 
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About  two  months  after  this  loan,  the  king  issued 
commissions  to  take  a  survey  of  the  kingdom,  with 
a  view  to  demand  of  the  laity  the  tenth  of  their 
moveable  goods  and  rents,  and  of  the  clergy,  over 
whom  the  catdinars  power  was  absolute,  a  fourth, 
as  a  voluntary  aid  or  benevolence.  But  this  danger* 
ous,  illegal  demand  met  with  such  opposition,  parti^ 
cularly  in  London,  that  the  cardinal,  with  all  hi^ 
power  and  pride,  found  it  necessary  tx>  depart  finoin 
the  rigorous  exaction  of  it,  and  to  content  himself 
with  what  he  could  obtain  by  the  milder  arts  of  in- 
fluence and  persuasion.  The  sum  raised  in  this 
way  was  far  from  being  sufficient;  and  at  lenetfa  a 
pariiament  was  summoned,  which  met  at  Black« 
friara,  on  the  l^th  of  April,  1533  ;  but  the  supplies 
demanded  by  the  caidinal  were  granted  so  un- 
willingly, and  with  isuch  amendments,  as  di^sted 
the  king  and  his  favourite  so  highly  that  no  parlia- 
ment was  called  for  seven  years  after. 

The  low  rate  of  house-rents  at  this  time  shows, 
that  even  in  London,  there  was  but  little  wealth; 
compared  with  the  present  times.  Howell,  in  his 
Londinopolis,  p.  1 10,  says,  ^  That  an  ancient  mnm- 
mar  school  in  Bow  church-yard,  being  decayed,  the 
school-house  was  let  out  for  rent,  about  this  time,  at 
four  shillings  yearly,  a  cellar  at  two  shillings,  and  two 
vaults  under  ttiat  church,  both  for  fifteen  shillings." 

Much  about  this  time,  says  Howell,  in  the  same 
Work,  p.  SOS,  soap  began  first  to  be  made  in  Lon- 
don ;  "  before  which  time,  that  city  was  served  with 
white  soap  from'  beyond  sea,  and  with  grey  soap, 
speckled  with  white,  very  sweet  and  good,  from 
Bristol,  sold  here  for  a  penny  the  pound,  and  never 
above  a  penny-farthing ;  also  black  soap  for  a  half- 
penny the -pound.** 

By  an  act  of  parliament,  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  of  Hemy  VIIL  Cap.  U.  for  settling  how 
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many  qpprentices  and  jouroeymen  (xKot^denizens) 
shoMld  oe  kept  by  foreign  tradesmen  in  London,  &€« 

Ksat  powers  were  given  to  the  corporations  of 
ndicrafts  over  the  workmanship  of  these  foreigners, 
there  being,  in  those  times,  smiths,  joiners,  coopers, 
Sec.  who  were  foreigners,  and  had  seals  or  stamps^ 
put  on  their  works,  after  being  examined  by  the 
wardens  of  those  corpcnrations.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  London  corporations  was,  by  this  act,  to  extend 
two  miles  beyond  the  city,  viz.  "  within  the  town  of 
Westminster,  the  parishes  of  St.  Martin,  in  the 
Fields,  and,  our  Lady  in  the  Strand,  St.  Clement's 
Panes,  withoutTempie-bart  St.  Giles's,  in  the  Fields, 
St.  Andrew's,  in  Holborn,  the  town  and  borough  of 
Southward,  Shoreditch^  Whilechapel  parish,  St* 
John's-street  in  Clerkenwell,  and  Clerkenwell parish; 
St.  Botolph^  without  Aldgate,  St.  Catherine's,  near 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  Bermondsey-street." 

This  is  an  authentic  view  of  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don in  1534:  we  aie  not,  however,  to  imagine  that 
they  were  all  contiguous  to  each  other,  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  the  Strand  was  then  chiefly  taken  up  with  the 
capital  dwellings  of  the  nobility,  with  their  large 
gardens  adjoining ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Giles  were  literally  in 
the  fields,  as  was  the  northern  part  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  and  a  great  part  of  Westminster,  Clerkaii- 
well,  Shoreditch,  Whitechapel,  and  Southwark. 

Credulity  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  this  period.  }n  the  almanacks  made  for  this  year, 
the  astrologers,  or,  as  they  named  thenuselves^  astro- 
mers,  had  prognosticated  that,  from  the  approach  of 
eclipses  and  planetary  ccmjunctions,  incessimt  rains 
and  destructive  inundations  would  take  place.  The 
citizens  were  greatly  alarmed :  many  withdrew  to 
the  adjacent  hills,  and  high  grounds,  for  fear  of 
being  drowned ;  and  among  others  Bolton,  Prior  of 
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St.  Bartholomew's,  in  Smithfield,  who  built «  house 
at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  and  having  laid  in  a  store  of 
provisions  for  two  months,  retired  thither.  Even 
those  who  relied  on  the  promise  made  to  Noah, 
were  apprehensive  of  partial  inundations,  and  col- 
lected meal  for  their  subsistence  till  the  waters 
should  subside.  But  the  year  elapsed  with  Utde 
rain,  andi  the  almanack-makers  redeemed  their  credit 
by  confessing  a  mistake  of  a  hundred  years  in  their 
calculations. 

The  king  being  still  in  great  want  of  money  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  France,  his  prime  minister,  Wol- 
sey,  made  another  attempt,  in  159j,  to  raise  it  with- 
out the  consent  of  parliament.  To  this  end, 
commissions  were  issued  in  the  king's  name,  for 
levying  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  clergy,  and  a  sixth  of  those  of  the  laity.  This 
arbitrary  imposition  occasioned  so  universal  a  rup- 
ture among  the  people,  that  they  appeared  ripe  for' 
rebellion,  particularly  the  citizens  of  London* 
Henry,  dreading  the  consequences,  openly  disavow- 
ed the  cardinal's  conduct,  and  immediately  sent  a 
letter  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  declaring  that  he 
would  not  exact  any  thing  of  them  by  compulsion, 
but  by  way  of  benevolence,  as  had  been  practised 
by  his  predecessors.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
cardinal  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  ex- 
postulated with  them  on  the  condescension  of  his 
majesty,  who  had  remitted  the  payment  of  a  sixth  of 
all  their  eflfects,  and  instead  thereof  had  only  appoint- 
ed them  to  pay  a  certain  benevolence :  he,  therefore, 
desired  them  to  return,  and  make  proper  assess- 
ments in  their  respective  wards  for  raising  the  same. 
To  this  the  recorder  replied,  that,  by  a  statute  of  the 
first  of  Richard  III.  such  benevolences  were  abolish- 
ed. The  cardinal,  in  return,  said,  **  that  Richard 
wa9  an  usurper  and  tyrant ;  a  murderer,  and  pne  of 
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th^  greatest  criminals :  that  he  had  no  power  to 
make  a  law;  and  that  no  act  made  by  such  a  wretch 
cotild  be  binding;  therefore  the  city's  argument 
was  trifling,  and  of  none  effect/'  'Wolsey  now 
thought  of  another  expedient,  which  was  to  try 
what  he  could  do  with  the  magistrates  separately* 
To  effect  this,  he  began  with  the  lord  mayor,  who 
candidly  told  him  he  could  give  no  answer  to  his 
question  without  consulting  his  brethren,  the  com- 
mon-council. The  cardinal,  finding  this  scheme 
not  likely  to  succeed,  then  solicited  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  in  their  private  capacities,  to  contribute 
what  they  thought  proper.  This  also  they  refused 
to  comply  with  till  they  had  communicated  his  re- 
quest to  the  common-council,  who  so  strongly 
rejected  it,  that  the  court  moved  for  expelling 
Richard  Gresham,  John  Hewster,  and  Richard  Gib- 
son, three  of  their  members,  for  speaking  in  favour  of 
so  great  an  imposition ;  which  animated  spirit  of  the 
citizens  occasioned  the  benevolence  to  be  rejected  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  city  of  London  against  the  iniquitous 
schemes  of  ministerial  power,  was  the  oppressive 
methods  proposed  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  raise  money 
entirely  annihilated.* 

The 

*  Huine>  in  a  note  to  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  Endand* 
speaking  of  these  attempts,  says  '<  It  is  said,  that  when  Hetlxy  heard 
the  commons  made  a  great  dimculw  of  mntine  the  required  supply, 
he  was  so  provoked  that  he  sent  for  Edward  Montague,  one  ot  the 
members  who  had  a  considerahle  influence  on  the  house  j  and  he  being 
introduced  to  his  majesty,  had  the  mortification  to  hear  him  speak  in 
these  words.  Ho  !  man  I  will  they  not  suffer  my  bill  Jo  pass  f  And, 
laying  his  hand  on  Montague's  bead,  who  was  then  on  his  knees  be- 
fore him,  Get  my  hill  passed  by  to-morrow,  or  else  to-morrow  this  head 
ofyour*s  shall  be  off  lliis  cavalier  manner  of  Henry*s  succeeded;  for 
next  day  ^e  bill  passed.  We  are  told  by  Hall,  folio  38,  that  Cardinal 
WoI»ey  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  citizens  of  London  into  the  geneAl 
loan  exacted  in  1525,  and  told  them  plainly,  that  it  were  better'' 
that  some  should  suffer  indigence  than  that  the  (sing  at. this  time 
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The  plague  r^ed  so  fiercely  iii  LondoB,  m  the 
latter  part  of  this  year,  that  the  king  removed  to 
Eltham;  the  Michaeknto  term  was  adjourned,  and 
the  city  so  much  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
that  the  ensumg  Christmas  was  denominated  the 
Still  Christmas* 

The  citizens  having  found  themselves  greatly  in* 
jured  by  foreigners,  who  had  obtained  licences  for 
the  importation  of  woad,  applied  to  the  mam>r  and 
common-council  for  redress ;  who  enacted,  That  for 
the  future  no  citizen  should  presume  to  buy,  sell, 
or  have  any  intercourse  with  foreign  importers  of 
that  article. 

In  the  year  I527f  tHe  cardinal  being  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  to^  the  court  of  France, 
on  his  way  thither  he  rode  through  the  city  in  the 
greatest  pomp,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  d  the 
chief  nobility,  gentry,  and  prelates,  who,  together 
with  his  and  their  domestics,  formed  a  body  of 
twelve  hundred  horsemen.  This  magnificent  ca- 
valcade was  preceded  by  sixty  sumpter-horses  and 
mules,  and  eighty  baggage-carriages,  which  were 
followed  by  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  three  in 
a  rank,  richly  dressed  in  velvet,  with  large  golden 
chains  about  their  necks:  then  followed  two  gen- 
tlemen, each  carrying  a  very  large  silver  cross ;  next 
came  two  others,  with  a  stately  silver  column  each, 
followed  by  two  other  gentlemen,  one  carrying  the 
•Rreat  seal  of  England,  and  the  other  the  au:dinal's 
hat:  after  them  rode  a  gentleman,  canying  the 
cardinal's  portmanteau  of  3caTlet,  richly  embroi- 
dered, with  a  cloak  therein :  then  came  the  car- 
dinal, eoigeously  apparelled,  mounted  on  a  statefy 
piule,  followed  by  a  led  horse,  and  a  mule  trapped 

sJmiid  lack ;  mid  therefvrt  heuHire,  und  reii$i  no/,  nor  ruffle  moi,  in  tUi 
foii  ;  for  it  manfortuM  to  cost  some  pfople  their  heqds.  Such  vru  4ke 
»tyie  ionploytd  %  ihia  king  tod  hi»  auniilierB. 
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with  crimson  velvet;  then  came  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  clergy,  followed  by  hid  and  their  domestics,  all 
clothed  in  dark  orange-coloured  coats,  with  T,  C* 
that  is,  Thomas,  Cardinal,  embroidered  on  them. 

In  die  same  year,  two  ambassadors  extraordinary 
flnom  the  court  of  France  made  their  public  entry 
into  London,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  their 
countrymen  of  the  first  quali^.  Apartments  were 
provided  for  them  and  their  retinue  in  the  Bishop 
of  London's  palace ;  where  each  of  them  was  pre- 
sented by  the  mayor,  in  the  name  of  the  corpora* 
tion,  with  five  M  oxen,  twenty  sheep,  twelve  swans, 
twelve  cranes,  twelve  pheasants,  four  dozen  of  par- 
tridges, twenty  loaves  of  sugar,  eight  hogsheads  of 
wine,  and  all  sorts  of  spices,  fixiit,  &c. 

Com  was  at  thifj  time  so  scarce,  that  many  of  the 
poorer  sort  perished  for  want,  and  a  general  famine 
was.  apprehended.  This  dreadful  calamity  was, 
however,  stopped  in  London,  by  a  supply  of  a 
thousand  quarters  of  corn  given  by  the  king,  and 
by  the  importation  of  vast  quantities  of  grain  from 
the  continent;  while,  by  the  diligence  and  care  <rf 
the  mayor  and  sherifl^,  in  preventing  the  bakers' 
carts  coming  from  Stratford  from  being  plundered, 
the  Londoners  were  better  provided,  and  sooner 
relieved  from  their  distresses,  than  any  other  part  of 
the  nation. 

On  the  1st  of  June  an  act  of  common  council  was 
passed,  whereby  it  was  agreed,  ordained,  and  en- 
acted, "  That  if  hereafter  any  freeman  or  free- 
woman  of  this  city  take  an  apprentice,  and  within 
the  term  of  seven  years  suffer  the  same  apprentice 
to  go  at  his  large  liberty  and  pleasure;  and  within 
and  after  the  said  term  .agree  with  his  said  appren- 
tice, for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  otherwise,  for 
bis  said  service,  and  within,  or  after  the  end  of  the 
said  term,  the  said  freeman  present  the  said  appren- 
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tice  to  the  chamberlain  of  the  city,  and  by  good  de^ 
liberation,  and  upon  his  oath  made  to  the  same  city, 
the  same  freeman  or  freewoman  assureth  and  af- 
iinneth  to  the  said  chamberlain,  that  the  said  ap- 
prentice hath  fully  served  his  said  term  as  appren- 
tice :  or  if  any  freeman  or  freewoman  of  this  city 
take  any  apprentice,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  said 
taking,  hadi  any  wife:  or  if  any  freeman  or  free- 
woman  of  this  city  give  any  wages  to  his  or  her 
apprentice,  or  suffer  the  said  apprentices  to  take  any 
part  of  their  own  getting  or  gains:  or.if  any  freeman 
or  freewoman  of  this  city  hereafter  colour  any  foreign 
goods,  or  from  henceforth  buy  or  sell,  for  any  per- 
son or  persons,  or  with  or  to  any  person  or  persons, 
bemg  foreign  or  foreigners,  cloths,  silks,  wines,  oils, 
or  any  other  goods  or  merchandize,  whatsoever  they 
be,  whether  he  take  any  thin^  or  things  for  his  or 
their  wages  or  labour,  or  not :  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons, being  free  of  this  city,  by  any  colour  or  de- 
ceitful means,  from  henceforth  do  buy,  sell,  or  re- 
ceive, of  any  apprentice  within  this  city,  any  money, 
goods,  merchandize,  or  wares,  without  the  assent  or 
licence  of  his  master  or  mistress;  and,  upon  exami- 
nation, duly  proved  before  the  chamberlain  of  the 
said  city  for  the  time  being,  and  the  same  reported, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  said  chamberlain,  at  a  court  to 
be  holden  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  said 
city,  in  their  council  chamber;  that,  as  well  the  said 
master  as  the  said  apprentice,  shall  for  evermore  be 
disfranchised." 

To  which  act  the  following  instructions  were 
added. 

,  "  Ye  shall  constantly  and  devoutly  on  your  knees, 
every  day,  serve  God,  morning  and  evening,  and 
make  conscience  in  the  due  hearing  of  the  word 
preached,  and  endeavour  the  right  practice  thereof 
Vfi  jour  life  and  conversation.    You  shall  do  diligent 

and 
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ftntt  faithful  service  to  your  master  for  the  tkae.  of 
your  apprenticeship,  and  deal  truly  in  what  you  shall 
be  trusted*  You  shall  often  read  over  the  cove- 
-  nants  of  your  indenture,  and  see  and  endeavour 
yourself  to  perform  the  same  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power.  You  ^shall  avoid  all  evil  company,  and  ail 
occasions  which  may  tend  to  draw  you  to  the  same; 
and  make  speedy  return  when  you  shall  be  sent  of 
your  master's  or  mistress's  business.  .  You  shall  be 
pf  fair,  gentle,  and  lowly  speech  and  behaviour  to- 
wards all  men;  especially  to  all  your  governors. 
And  according  to  your  carriage  expect  your  reward, 
for  good  or  ill^  from  God  and  your  friends.^^ 

The  sweating  sickness  broke  out  again,  in  1598, 
with  such  violence  as  to  carry  off  vast  numbers  of 
its  victims  after  an  illness  of  five  or  six  hours ; 
which  occasioned  the  adjournment  of  the  term,  and 
prevented  the  annual  solemnity  of  the  marching  of 
the  city  watch:  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  expense 
to  the  city,  was  afterwards  forbidden  by  the  king^ 
and  was  discontinued  until  the  3d  of  Edward  VL 

A  war  being  likely  to  break  out  between  England 
and  the  emperor,  about  this  period.  Lord  Herbert 
says,  "  that  our  merchants,  who  used  not  then  to 
trade  to  the  northern  and  remote  countries  they  now 
frequent,  foreseeing  the  consequence  of  those  wars, 
refused  to  buy  the  cloths  that  were  brought  to  Black- 
well-hall,  in  London;  whereupon  the  clothiers,  spin- 
ners, and  carders,  in  many  shires  in  England,  began 
to  mutiny ;.  for  appeasing  whereof,  the  cardinal  mi- 
nister commands  our  merchants  to  take  off  those 
cloths  at  a  Reasonable  price  from  the  poor  mens' 
hands,  threatening,  otherwise,  that  the  king  himself 
should  buy  them,  and  sell  them  to  strangers :  but 
the  sullen  merchants,  little  moved  herewith,  said 
they  had  no  reason  to  buy  commodities  they  knew 
^jiot  how  to  vend."    And  though  this  threat  was  ac- 
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oompanied  hy  another,  of  removing  tbe<:loth*market 
fiom  Blackwell-hall  to  Westminster,  they  remained 
inflexible,  and  the  market  was  allowed  to  continue. 

The  subject  of  Henry's  divorce  from  Queen  Ca- 
tharine, had  been  long  in  agitation  both  in  England 
and  Rome ;  at  length,,  in  October  of  this  year.  Car- 
dinal Campegius  arrived  in  London,  as  the  pope's 
representative,  bringing  with  him  a  joint-commission 
for  himself  and  Wolsey  to  act  as  legates  a  latere  in 
England,  with  the  most  ample  powers  to  judge  and 
determine  the  affair  of  the  king's  marriage. 

On  the  arrival  ofCampegius,  this  became  the  general 
subject  of  conversation,  and  was  so  unpopular,  that 
insurrections  were  apprehended.  To  prevent  these, 
the  king/ made  a  speech  to  an  assembly  of  liobies, 
prelates,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  principal  citizens 
of  London,  and  many  other  persons  of  note,  in  the 
hall  of  his  palace  of  Bridewell,  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber. He  declared,  with  the  most  awful  solemnity^ 
that  the  troubles  of  his  conscience,  and  the  dread  of 
a  disputed  succession,  and  not  any  dislike  to  his 
queen,  were  the  ihotives  which  determined  him  to 
have  the  legality  of  his  marriage  fully  tried :  he  con- 
cluded by  informing  them,  that  if,  after  this,  any  of 
them  presumed  to  impute  his  conduct  to  unworthy 
motives,  or  attempted  to  raise  disturbances,  they 
should  be  severely  punished.  This  speech,  with 
some  other  precautions  that  were  taken,  preserved 
the  public  tranquillity. 

But,  though  Henry  was  lulled  into  a  belief  that 
the  pope  would,  in  the  end,  acquiesce  in  his  wishes, 
the  sequel  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  nomination 
of  this  commission  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing time.  Many  delays  and  evasions  took  place, 
before  the  commissioners  began  to  act.  At  length, 
Uie  great  hall  of  the  Black-friars,  being  properly  fitted 
up,  the  court  vvas  opened  with  great  pomp  on  the 
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3Ut  of  May,  15S9.  The  queen  {xotested  figaimi 
ite  legality,  and  denied  the  competency  of  the  le* 
gates  to  determine  the  matter.  The  court  adjourned 
to  June  91  St,  to  consider  of  her  protest,  when  sht 
persisted  in  her  refusal  to  acknowledge  their  poweri 
and  never  after  appeared  there.  Several  sessions 
were  afterwards  held  by  the  legates,  and  it  was  ex* 
pected  that  a  final  decision  would  be  obtained;  but 
on  the  30th  of  July,  when  a  sentence  c^  divorce  wan 
confidently  looked  for  by  the  king  and  court,  a  fur« 
ther  adjournment  was  made,  and,  before  the  day  api 
pointed,  the  cause  was  recalled  to  Rome. 

The  duplicity  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  legates 
wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  the  king,  that 
this  event  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  cause 
which  influenced  him  to  embrace  the  Reformation 
shortly  after.  It  is  certain  that  he  never  forgave  WoU 
sey  for  the  share  he  had  in  it ;  in  fact,  his  late  fa<» 
vourite  and  counsellor  was  only  once  admitted  into 
his  presence  after  this,  and  that  was  at  a  formal  mu 
dience,  preparatory  to  the  departure  of  Campegius. 
On  the  fii*st  d^y  of  Michaelmas  term,  the  cardinal 
rode  to  Westminster  with  the  usual  state,  to  open  the 
court  of  chancery;  and  the  same  day  the  king's  at- 
torney preferred  an  indictment  against  him  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  for  procuring  a  bull  fit>m 
Rome,  appointing  him  legate  a  latere,  contrary  to 
the  statute  of  the  l6th  Richard  II.  by  which  he  had 
incurred  a  prsBmunire,  and  forfeited  all  his  goods 
and  his  liberty  to  the  king.    The  court,  having  heard 
the  cardinal's  answer  to  this  charge,  pronounced  sen* 
tence  upon  him,  conformably  to  the  terms  of  that 
statute;  by  which  the  whole  of  his  possessions,  real 
and  personal,  became  the  property  of  the  king. 

Henry  having  seized  all  the  cardinal's  goods,  chat- 
tels, revenues,  &c.  granted  him  a  pardon  in  the  most 
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imple  nutnner  that  could  be  devised,  in  the  begin- 
ning x>f  the  following  year;  he  likewise  restored  him 
a  part  of  his  goods,  a  catalogue  of  which,  with  their 
valuation,  is  preserved  in  the  Foedera,*  viz.  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  ounces  and 
three  quarters  of  silver  plate,  at  three  shillings  and 
eight-pence  per  ounce;  one  thousand  ling,  valued 
at  fifty  pounds,  or  one  shilling  each ;  eight  hundred 
cod,  valued  at  forty  pounds,  trie  same ;  eighty  horses, 
with  their  furniture,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
|)Ounds,  or  one  pound  seventeen  shillings  and  six«> 
pence  each  ;  four  mules,  for  the  saddle,  with  furni- 
ture, valued  at  sixty  pounds,  or  fifteen  pounds  each; 
six  mules,  for  carriage,  valued  at  forty  pounds,  or  six 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fburrpence  each ;  sixty* 
two  oxen,  valued  at  eighty  pounds,  or  one  pound 
five  shillings  and  nine-pence  three-farthings  each; 
eighty  ^eep,  valued  at  twelve  pounds,  or  tliree 
shillings  each;  and  three  thousand  pounds  in 
iaoney. 

♦  V0I.XIV.  p.a75. 
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CHAP.  XXVI, 

Proclamation  against  Heresies. — Executions  m  Smiikfield» 
^^^Grand  Enterlainment  at  Ely  House. — The  English 
New  Testament  burnt  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. — Dissension 
among  the  London  Clergy. — General  Muster  of  the  Ci^ 
tizens. — Butchers*  Meat  ordered  to  he  sold  by  weight. ^-^ 
Number  of  Butchers  in  London. — Act  for  paving  the 
Strand. — Splendid  Coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn. — Foreign 
Butchers  prohibited  from  selling  their  Meat  except  in 
Jjeadenhall-market.'^The  MaidofKent. — Acts  for  pav-* 
ing  the  Suburbs. — Commerce  with  Italy. — More  Mar- 
tyrs. — Grant  for  supplying  the  eastern  Part  of  the  City 
with  Water . — The  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  beheaded. — Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn. — Henry's 
Marriage  with  Jane  Seymour. --^Price  of  Wines  and 
Coals. -^Voyage  of  Discovery. — Suppression  of  the  Reli^ 
gious  Houses.'^Act  of  Common-^council  for  preserving 
the  Navigation  of  the  Thames. -^The  New  Testament 
printed  in  London. — Case  of  John  Nicholson. — Anabap^* 
tisis  burnt. — The  Citizens  mustered  again. — A  Foreigner 
permitted  to  be  present  at  all  Deliberations  of  the  Com* 
mon-council. — State  of  the  Shipping   in  the   Port  of 
London. — Charter  to  the  Archers. — The  Shews  put  down, 
^^Public  Entry  of  Anne  of  Cleves. — Her  Marriage  and 
Divorce. "^Indiscriminate  Execution  of  Papists  and  Pro^ 
testants. — Invention  of  leaden  Pipes  for  the  Conveyance 
'   of  Water. — Execution  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury.'-^ 
Paving  Act. — The  Bible  printed  by  the  King's  Autho^ 
rtty. — The  Sheriffs  punished  for  a  Breach  of  the  Privi-^ 
leges  of  the  House  of  Commons. — Sumfttuary  Law.^^ 
General  Actjor  paving  the  Suburbs. — Division  of  Wap^ 
ping  Marsh. — Tilbury  Fort  erected. — Collar  of  Gold  to 
be  worn  by  the  Lord  Mayors.^^An  Alderman  pressed.'^ 
Early  Newspapers, ^^ Acts  for  regulating  Payments  to 
the  Vicars  yond  Qualifications  of  Grand  Jurors. -^ A  Regi^ 
ment  of  Foot  raised  by  the  City. — A  remarkable  Sleeper. 
'^Proclamation' of  Peace. -^Execution  of  Mrs.  Asketu. 
Reception  6fthe  French  Ambassador. ^^The  Earl  of  Sur^ 
rey   tried  (^  GuHd^glL-^St,  ^arthoUm^'s  flospital 
founded. 
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The  variances  between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Rome,  and  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  had  given 
birth  to  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  into  religious  mat- 
ters, which  had  hitherto  been  restrained  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power,  as  well  as  by  the  gr6ss  igno- 
rance of  the  bulk  of  the  community  in  earlier  times. 
The  prospect  of  Anne  Boleyn^s  elevation  to  the 
throne,  had,  at  the  same  time,  encouraged  the  friends 
of  the  reformed  religion,  of  which  she  was  a  parti- 
san, to  show  themselves  more  openly :  but  though 
Henry  was  dissatisfied  with  the  pontiff,  his  zeal  for 
the  catholic  religion  was  not  yet  repressed  ;  he  there- 
fore was  extremely  active  in  persecuting  the  prevail- 
ing schisms,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding 
his  chancellor,  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  ail 
other  civil  magistrates,  to  assist  the  bishops  in  extir- 
pating all  heresies  and  heretics;  in  consequence  of 
which,  several  protestants  were  burnt  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  three,  Biiney,  Bayfield, 
and  Baynard,  the  two  first  ecclesiastics,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  lawyer,  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  and 
executed  in  Smithfield. 

In  the  year  1531,  one  Richard  Rx>se,  cook  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  boiled  to  death  in  Smith- 
field,  agreeable  to  his  sentence,  for  putting  poison 
into  some  soup,  by  which  sixteen  people,  who  had 
ate  of  it,  died.  It  was  intended  for  his  master,  who 
luckily  escaped,  owing  to  his  being  greatly  indis- 
posed on  that  day. 

A  grand  entertainment  was  given  this  year,  at  Ely 
House,  by  eleven  gentlemen  of  the  law,  on  their 
promotion  to  the  dignity  of  the  coif.  The  guests 
were  the  king,  the  foreign  ministers,  the  pages, 
master  of  the  roils^  masters  in  chancery,  and  ser- 
geants at  law;  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  sherifis, 
livery-men,  and  principal  merchants ;  and  the  enter- 
tainments 
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tainments  lasted  for  four  days.  A  part  of  the  bill  of 
fere,  which  is  preserved,  wHl  show  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  prices  of  provisions  at  that  period  and  at 
this  time  :  it  is  as  follows. 

Twenty-four  large  oxen;  each  at 

The  carcass  of  a  large  ox         - 

One  hundred  sheep,  each  at      -r 

Kfty-one  calves,  each  at         - 

Thirty-four  hogs,  each  at 

Ninety-one  pigs,  each  at        - 

Ten  doz.  capons  of  Greece,  each  doz,  at 

Nine  dozen  and  a  half  of  Kentish  ca- 
pons, each  at  -  -  -     0     1     0 

Nineteen   dozen  of  common  capons, 

each  at 006 

Seven  dozen  and  nine  of  grose,  or  heath 

cocks,  each  at  -  -         -    0     0     8 

Fourteen  doz,  and  eight  common  cocks, 

each  at  -  -  -    0     0     3   • 

The  best  pullets,  at  -  -    0    0     2| 

Common  ditto,  at  -  -  -    0     0     2 

Thirty-seven  dozen  of  pigeons,  each 

dozen  at  -  -  -    0     0  10 

Three  hundred  and  forty  doz.  of  larks, 

each  dozen  at  -  *         *    0    0     5 

About  this  time  Mr.  Tindall  and  others  translated 
and  published  the  New  Testament,  in  the  English 
tongue ;  but  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  procured 
as  many  copies  of  it  as  he  could,  and  caused  them 
to  be  burnt  at  St.  Paul's  cross. 

In  the  following  year  the  whole  clergy  of  England 
were  involved  in  a  praemunire,  and  put  out  of  the 
king^s  protection,  for  acquiescing  in  the  legating 
power  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  and  were  compelled  to 
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iredeem  their  persons  and  goods  by  a  compromisi! 
with  the  king,  by  which  they  undertook  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  moneys  in  full  satisfaction  for  their  de- 
linquency. This  sum,  which  in  the  province  of 
C^terbury,  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  the  bishops  endeavoured  to  raise  by  a  con- 
tribution among  the  parochial  clergy,  thus  screening 
themselves  from  the  payment  of  it:  but  this  attempt 
was  so  highly  resented  by  the  London  clergy,  that 
they  broke  into  the  chapter-house  of  St.  Paul  s,  and 
beat  and  abused  the  bishop's  servants.  Stokesley, 
surprised  at  this  unexpected  resistance,  and  fearful 
of  personal  injury,  pretended  to  forgive  their 
violence,  and  desired  them  to  depart  quietly ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  found  himself  freed  from  the  imme-- 
diate  danger,  he  made  application  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor* for  redress,  who  gave  orders  to  the  lord  mayor 
to  secure  those  who  had  been  principally  concerned 
in  the  riot  In  consequence  of  this  order,  fifteen 
priests,  with  their  accomplices,  were  apprehended, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  and  other  prisons, 
where  they  were  long  confined,  and  afterwards  dis- 
graced. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Londoners,  who  in  every 
instance  obeyed  the  king's  pleasure,  and  concurred 
with  his  majesty  in  his  measures  to  cast  off  the 
Romish  yoke,  pleased  him  so,  that  he  expressed  his 
regard  and  grateful  affection  for  them  by  cancelling 
the  letters  patent,  granted  by  himself  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Sidney,  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  relating  to  the  great  beam  and  com- 
mon balance,  and  restoring  the  citizens  to  the 
tronage,  or  right  of  weights  and  beams,  as  it  had 
been  granted  them  by  King  Edward  IL  and  King 
Henry  IV.  and  had  been  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
)iis  own  charter  to  the  citizens,  dated  on  the  12th  of 
July,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

The 
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The  king,  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  his  in* 
tended  rejection  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  desirous  of  ascertaining  his  real  strength, 
ordered  a  general  muster  to  be  made  of  all  the  de^ 
fencible  men  within  the  city  or  the  liberties,  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  be  held  at  Mile-end, 
in  the  fields  between  Whitechapel  church  and 
Stepney  church ;  and  commanding  that  their  names^ 
and  an  account  of  the  weapons,  armour,  and  other 
military  accoutrements  belonging  to  the  city,  should 
then  be  also  taken  down,  and  sent  to  him  :  on  which 
occasion  the  citizens  were  clothed  in  white,  with 
white  caps  and  feathers  ;  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
recorder  and  sheriffs,  appeared  well  mounted  on 
stately  coursers,  richly  caparisoned,  and  clothed  in 
white  armour,  and  black  velvet  coats,  embroidered 
with  the  city  arms ;  and  having  gold  chajns  about 
their  necks,  velvet  caps  on  their  heads,  and  gilt 
battle-axes  in  their  right  hands,  attended  by  proper 
pages,  servants,  and  a  great  number  of  citizens,  on 
horseback,  also  superbly  dressed* 

The  muster  was  made  eariy  in  the  morning,  and 
about  nine  o'clock  they  began  to  march,  entering  the 
city  at  Aldgate  and  proceeding  to  Westminster, 
where  they  passed  in  review  before  the  king  and 
his  nobles,  who  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction 
at  their  splendid  and  martial  appearanice,  and  re- 
turning through  Holbom  to  Leadenhall,  where  ihe^ 
separated  The  procession  was  not  at  an  end  until 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

By  an  act  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  Henry  VIII. 
Cap.  IIL  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal,  were  first  di- 
rected to  be  sold  by  weight ;  no  person  to  take 
above  on^  half-penny  for  a  pound  of  beef  or  pork, 
nor  above  three  farthings  for  mutton  or  veal.  On 
this  occasion,  James  Howell,  in  his  Londinopolis, 
cemarks,  that  the  number  of  butchers  in  London 
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aod  its  subuffas,  did  not  then  exceed  eighi^,  each  of 
whom  killed  nine  oxen  weekly.  But  this  law  w«t 
afterwards  repealed^  and  the  regulatikm  of  the  prices 
referred  to  a  cranmittee  of  the  privy-council. 

By  another  statute,  Cap.  XI.  the  street-wav  be* 
tween  Charing-cross  and  Strand-cross,  in  the  subuibs 
of  London,  was  directed  to  be  sufficiently  paved 
and  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  owners  of 
the  lands  adjoining.  This  shows  that  the  Strand 
^as  not  then  built  into  a  continued  street. 

It  having  been  resolved  at  court  that  Cranmer, 
who  was  advanced  to  the  primacy  in  the  preceding 
year,  should  proceed  to  the  examination  and  finsu 
determination  of  the  long  contested  question  of  the 
divorce^  the  primate  on  the  33d  of  May,  1533,  de« 
clared  the  marriage  with  Catharine  null  and  void ; 
and,  in  a  court  held  at  Lambeth,  on  the  S8th  of 
May,  gave  judgment  on  the  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  which  had  been  privately  celebrated  six 
months  before,  declaring  it  to  be  good  and  valid. 

Previous  to  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  Henry 
ordered  the  lord  mayor  to  make  all  necessary  pre* 
parations  for  conducting  her  from  Greenwich  to  the 
Tower,  by  water ;  and  also  that  the  ct^  might  be, 
decorated  on  her  proceeding  from  &ence  to  West- 
minster. 

The  lord  mayor,  in  compliance  widi  the  royal 
mandate,  order^  all  tl^  city  companies  to  attend 
him  on  the  99th  of  May,  at  BiUing^te,  with  tfieir 
barges  properly  decorated  and  good  bands  of  music. 
In  consequence  of  this,  fifly  btfges  were  prepared, 
and  about  one  o'clodi  set  off  to  attend  the  lord 
mayor's  barge,  which  was  richly  ornamented,  with 
strict  orders  to  keep  at  a  proper  distance  from  each 
other  during  the  procession. 

The  city  barge  was  covered  with  gold  brocade 
and  silken  sails,  willi  two  rich  standards  of  the  royal 
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anu  at  the  head  and  stem  ;  and  a  great  variety  of 
streamers  and  flags,  containing  the  aims  of  the  com- 
pany, and  those  of  the  merchant-adventuieM.  Be-^ 
fore  die  city  batge  was  one  mounted  with  cnrdnance, 
carrying  figures  of  savages,  dragons,  and  other  crea« 
tures,  vomiting  out  fire  and  smoak,  and  making  an 
incessant  noise.  On  the  left  of  the  city  barge  was 
one  representing  a  mount,  on  which  stood  a  white 
falcon  crowned,  perched  on  a  golden  stump,  en- 
circled With  red  and  white  roses ;  and  round  the 
mount  sat  beautiful  A-irgins,  singing  and  playing 
melodiously  on  instruments  of  music.  After  these 
followed  8il  the  companies'  barges  in  their  proper 
order,  and  the  whole  formed  a  most  beautiful  and 
splendid  appearance. 

The  queen  was  highly  pleased  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  procession ;  and,  on  her  arrival  at  the 
Tower  of  LcHidpn,  she  returned  the  mayor  and  citi- 
zens her  sincere  thanks  fortheitpcmpous  attendance. 
The  31st  of  May,  being  the  day  appointed  for  her 
magesly's  procession  to  Westminster,  she  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Tower-gate,  by  the  lord  mayor  in  a 
gown  of  crimson  velvet,  and  a  rich  collar  of  SS.  at- 
tended by  the  sheri£&  and  two  domestics  in  red  and 
white  damask.  From  the  Tower  to  Temple-bar  the 
streets  were  new  gravelled,  and  railed  on  each  side ; 
within  which,  in  Gracechurchnstreet,  stood  the  coq^- 
pany  of  Anseati'c  merchants,  and  next  to  them  th* 
several  corporations  of  the  city^  in  their  respective 
formalities,  reaching  to  the  aldermens'  station  at  the 
farther  end  c^  Cheapside.  On  the  outside  were 
|4aced  the  city  constables,  dressed  in  silk  and  velvet, 
with  staves  in  their  hands  to  keep  off  the  crowd  an(j[ 
prevent  disturbances.  Goldsmith's-row,  in  Cheap- 
ade,  was  hung  with  velvet  and  gold  brocades,  and 
Graeechurch-street  and  Cornhill,  with  crimson  and 
ffcadet  cloth. 

Twelve 
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Twelve  of  tlie  French  ambassador's  servants  pte-^ 
ceded  the  procession;   they  were  dressed  in  blue 
velvet,  mounted  on  horses  trapped  with  blue  sarse* 
nets,  interspersed  with  white  crosfll^;  alter  whom 
marched  those  of  the  equestrian  order,  two  and*  two, 
followed  by  the  judges  in  their  robes ;  after  them 
the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  in  violet  gowns,  trimmed 
with  meniver;    then  the  abbots,   barons,  bishops, 
earls,  and  marquisses,  in  their  robes,  two  and  two; 
after  these  the  lord  chancellor,  Venetian  ambassador, 
and  Archbishop  of  York  ;  ilext,  the  Ambassador  of 
France  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  followed 
by  two  gentlemen  who  represented  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy  and   Aquitain ;    then    proceeded    the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  with  his  mace,  and  garter 
in  his  coat  of  arms;  then  the  Duke  of  Sufi<^,  lord 
high  steward,  and   the   Lord   Howard  as  deputy- 
marshal  of  England;    next  followed  all  the  other 
great  officers  of  state,  in  their  robes,  carrying  the 
symbols  of  their  several  offices ;  these  were  followed 
by  the   nobility,  in   crimson   velvet,  and  all   the 
queen's  officers  in  sciulet,  followed  by  her  chancel- 
lor   uncovered,    who    immediately    preceded   his 
mistress  sitting  in  a  litter  or  chair  covered  with  tissue 
of  silver,  and  drawn  by  wo  beautiful  pads,  cloathed 
in  white  damask,  and  led  by  her  footmen.     Her 
majesty  was  dressed  in  a  silver  brocade,  with  a  man* 
tie  of  the  same,  furred  with  ermine.     Her  hair  hung 
loose,  and  on  her  head  was  a  chaplet  adorned  with 
jewels  of  inestimable  value.     Over  the  Utter  was  a 
canopy  of  cloth   of  gold,    supported    by  sixteen 
knights  alternately,  four  at  a  time,  with  a  silver  bell 
-hanging  at  each  corner.     Her  majesty's  chamberlain 
followed  next,  and  after  him  her  master  of  liorse 
leading  a  stately  pad  with  a  side-saddle;>  and  trap- 
pings of  silver  tissue ;    next  to  these  came  seven 
ladies  in  crimson  velvet,  faced  with  gold  brooariei 
*  and 
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and  mounted  c»i  beautiful  horses  richly  trapped  with 
gold  ;  these  were  followed  by  two  chariots  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold,  in  which  were  the  Dutchess  of 
Norfolk  and  Marchioness  of  Dorset  in  the  first,  and 
in  the  second  four  ladies  in  crimson  velvet ;  next 
came  several  ladies  in  the  same  apparel  on  horse- 
back, adorned  with  beautiful  trappings,  then  a  third 
chariot  all  in  white,  carrying  six  ladies  in  crimson 
velvet;  then  a  fourth  all  in  red,  in  which  were  eight 
ladies  in  the  same  dress  ;  then  thirfey  gentlewomen^ 
attendants  on  the  ladies^  of  honour,  on  horseback, 
dressed  in  silks  and  velvets ;  and  the  whole  was 
closed  by  the  guards,  well  mounted  and  elegantly 
accoutred. 

On  her  majesty's  arrival  in  Fenchurch-street,  she 
stopped  at  a  beautiful  pageant,  crowded  with 
children  in  mercatorial  habits;  who,  addressing 
themselves  to  her  majesty,  congratulated  her  on 
her  happy  arrival.  She  then  proceeded  to  Grace- 
church  corner,  where  was  erected  a  mc^ificent 
pageant,  representing  Parnassus,  with  the  fountain 
of  Helicon,  in  white  marble,  from  which  were  four 
springs  issuing  out  Rhenish  wine,  which  centered 
in  a  small  globe  at  the  summit,  and  continued  ruur 
ning  plentifully  all  day  :  on  the  mount  sat  Apollo, 
and  at  his  feet  Caliope  ;  imder  whom  were  the  rest 
of  the  muses  playing  on  musical  instruments;  and 
at  their  feet  were  inscribed,  iii  letters  of  gold,  epi-* 
grams  adapted  for  the  occasion. 
.  At  Leadenhall  was  another  stately  pageant,  re- 
]nresenting  a  hillock  encompassed  with  red  and 
white  roses;  above  which  was  a  golden  stump,  and. 
a  little  higher  a  tippe,  with  a  celestial  rose,  from 
which  descended  a  white  £sdco^,  which  perched  on 
the  stump ;  this  was  soon  followed  by  an  angel  in  a 
<:elestial  choir,  who  put  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his 
head.    On  the  hillock,  a  Httle  lower,  sat  St.  Anne, 
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sonounded  by  her  progeny,  one  of  y^hom  addra»ed 
the  queen  in  a  speech,  wishing  her  majes^  blessed 
with  a  happy  issue. 

At  the  ccoduit  in  Cornhill  the  graces  sat  enthron- 
ed, with  a  fountain  before  diem  incessantly  playing 
with  wine,  and*  underneath  a  poet  describing  their 
peculiar  qualities,  and  presenting  the  queen  with 
their  serend  presents.    The  great  conduit  opponte 
Mercer's-hall,  in  Cheapside,  was  beautifully  paint* 
ed  with  a  rariety  of  curious  emblems,  and  which,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  populace,  ran  all  day  with  a 
diversity  of  rich  wines.  The  standard  in  Wood-street 
was  beautifully  ornamented  with  royal  portraitures, 
encompassed  by  a  number  of  flags,  on  which  were 
painted  coats  of  arms  and  trophies ;  and  above  was  a 
fine  concert  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
When  her  majesty  arrived  as  the  aldermens'  station, 
near  the  little  conduit,  at  the  upper  end  o(  Cheap- 
side,  John  Baker,  the  recorder,  after  addressing  her 
with  an  elegant  speech,  presented  her,  in  the  name 
of  the  citizens,  with  a  purse  of  gold  tissue,  contain- 
ing one  thousand  marks,  which  her  majesty  grate- 
ftiUy  received.     On  the  little  conduit,  in  a  rich 
pageant,  were  seated  Pallas,  Juno,  suid  Venus  ;  be- 
fore whom  stood  M ercuiy,  who,  in  their  names,  pre- 
sented the  queen  with  a  golden  bail  trebly  divided, 
representing  the  three  gifts  of  wisdom,  riches,  and 
feUcity.     At  the  gate  of  St.  Paul's  a  stately  pageant 
presented  itself,  in  which  three  ladies,  sum{]2tuously 
dressed,  with  chaplets  oa  their  heads,  exhibited  va- 
rious inscriptions  adapted  for  the  occasion.    As  hef 
mt^esty  passed  St.  PauFs  school,  she  was  highly  en- 
tertained with  verses  made  by  the  scholars  in  praisa 
of  hersdf  and  the  king. 

The  prison  of  Ludgate  was  beautifully  iNmament- 
ed,  on  the  top  of  which  were  men  and  boys  singing 
a  concert    during    the   procession.    A  handsome 

tower. 
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tower,  with  finur  turrets,  was  erected  at  the  end  of 
Sioe-lane,  fleet-street ;  in  each  turret  stood  a  cardi* 
nal  virtue,  and  dieir  symbols;  who,  addressing 
themaelvea  to  the  queen,  promised  never  to  forsake 
her,  but  be  always  her  constant  attendants.  The 
ccmduit  ran  the  whole  time  with  variety  of  wines, 
and  in  the  tower  was  a  fine  concert  of  music. 

At  Tempie-bar  her  majesty  was  again  entertained 
with  sonra  in  concert  by  men  and  boys ;  and  pro» 
ceedittg  trom  thence  to  Westminster,  she  there  dis« 
missed  the  lord  mavor,  returning  him  her  sincere  and 
hearty  thanks  for  his  good  offices,  and  those  of  tiie 
citiasens,  on  this  occasion. 

Hie  following  day  being  appointed  for  her  majes^ 
ty's  coronation,  the  lord  mayor,  dressed  in  crimson 
velvet,  with  his  collar  of  SS.  attended  by  the  alder* 
men  and  sherifis  in  scarlet,  repaired  to  Westminster, 
where  th^  performed  their  several  offices  belonging 
to  that  ceremony.  And,  on  the  Wednesday  follow* 
ing,  the  king  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to 
Westminster,  who  attending  accordingly,  his  majesty 
returned  them  thanks  for  their  good  services  both  to 
him  and  the  queen. 

The  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  had  hitherto 
permitted  fore^n  butohers  to  bring  their  meat  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  to  Leadenhall-streetyand 
to  sell  it  on  stalls  before  the  citi^&ens'  houses,  who 
made  considerable  advantage  of  the  ground  on  which 
th^  stood:  but  it  being  now  thought  the  city 
revenue  might  be  gready  augi;nented  bv  erecting 
staUs  m  Leadenhall,  and  obliging  ail  butohers  to  re- 
pair to  them,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  of  aiders 
men,  that  they  should  sell  their  meats  in  Leadenhall 
market,  and  no  where  else. 

In  the  year  1534,  Elizabeth  Barton,  ocHinmoDly 
called  the  holy  maid  of  Kent,  with  her  accomplices, 
were  hanged  at  Tybinm.    This  was  another  instance 
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of  the  credulity  of  the  times.  The  woman  being  mb^ 
ject  to  fits,  in  which  she  uttered  many  incoherent  ex* 
pressions,  was  thought  a  fit  instrument  to  ex<nte  a 
popular  outcry  ^;ainst  the  government.  .  She  was 
therefore  taught  to  counterfeit  trances,  and  instruct* 
ed  what  to  say  in  them,  and  to  affiim  that  these 
things  were  revealed  to  her  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
Her  pretended  inspirations  were  seconded  by  the 
monks  and  some  of  ^  the  secular  clei^,  who  re- 
peated and  strengthened  her  predictions  from  the 
pulpit.  At  length  her  most  active  accomplices  and 
herself  were  apprehended ;  and,  liaving  confessed 
the  plot,  they  were  attainted  by  parliament  and  ex- 
ecuted. 

One  Pavier,  town  clerk  of  London,  hung  him* 
self  about  this  time,  according  to  HoUingshed,  who 
affirms  that  he  had  heard  him  say  ^  wi(h  a  great 
oath,^^  diat  rather  than  live  to  see  the  scripture  set 
forth  in  English,  he  would  cut  his  own  throat. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  this  year  for 
paving  the  west  end  of  the  high  street  in  London^ 
between  Holborn-bridge  and  Holborn-bars,  and  also 
the  streets  ofSputhwark;  and  that  every  one  should 
maintain  the  said  pavement  before  his  own  ground, 
or  forfeit  to  the  king,  sixpence  for  every  square 
yard. 

According  to  Hakluyt's  second  volume,  p.  96, 
fit)m  about  the  years  1511  and  1513,  to  the  year 
1534,  divers  tall  ships  of  (x)ndon,  and  also  of  South- 
ampton and  Bristol,  had  an  unusual  trade  to  Sicily, 
Candia,  and  Chios,  and  sometimes  to  Cyprus,  and 
to  Tripoli,  and  Baruth  in  Syria.  .  They  exported 
sundry  sorts  of  woollen  cloths,  calf-skins,  &c.  and 
imported  silks,  camblets,  and  rhubarb.;  maknsey, 
muscadel,  and  other  wines ;  oils,  *cotton-wool, 
Turkey  carpets,  galls,  and  India  spices :  yet,  in 
those  days,  they  were  generally  twelve  monihs  in 
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those  voyages,  as  were  two  ships  going  this  year 
fimn  London  to  Candia  and  Chios ;  which  voyage 
was  found  so  hazadous  and  dangerous,  that'  one  of 
Aese  ships  was  put  into  Blackwall  dock,  and  never 
more  went  to  sea.  In  th6  next  year  a  ship  of  three 
hundred  tons,  M'ith  one  hundred  persons  in  her,  went 
fimn  London  on  the  same  Levant  voyage,  and  return* 
ed  in  eleven  months,  having  settled  factors  in  those 


Though  Henry  had  renounced  his  subjection  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  he  was,  in  several  respects,  a 
b^|;otted  catholic,  and  a  strict  adherent  of  many  of 
the  popish  tenets :  besides  he  had  written  a  book 
a^nst  Luther,  who,  in  his  reply,  had  not  treated 
him  with  much  respect.  This  had  incensed  Henry 
beyond  a  possibility  of  reconciliation ;  in  fine,  Heniy 
wanted  to  be  the  pope's  rival,  but  without  being 
either  a  Lutheran  or  a  Sacramentarian  :  he  still  pre- 
served the  invocation  of  saints,  but  under  certain  re- 
strictions. It  was  with  him  equally  a  crime  to  be- 
lieve  in  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  to  be  a 
potestant ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  alike 
condemned  to  the  flames  those  who  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  those  who  declared  tor 
die  reformed  religion.  In  particular,  he  now  ordered 
"tne  prior  of  the  Carthusian  monks  of  the  Charter* 
house,  London;  the  prior  of  Hexham;  Benase,  a 
monk  of  Sion  college ;  and  John  Haile,  vicar  of  Isle^ 
worth,  together  with  three  monks  of  the  Charter- 
house to  be  hanged  and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  on  the 
18th  of  July,  this  year  (1534),  for  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  new  laws :  and  a  little  before,  orders  were 

Siven  for  burning  twenty-seven  protestants,  viz^ 
ohn  Frith,  a  man  of  great  learning,  Andrew  Hewet, 
and  nineteen  men  and  six  women,  bom  in  HoUanii^ 
to  convince  the  world,  that  his  severity  to  the  eccle- 
siastics was  not  actuated  by  any  fondness  he  was 
charged  with  for  the  new  religion* 

VOL.  I,  u  u  u  In 
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In  the  year  1535,  the  common-council  granted 
two  fifteenths  towards,  defraying  the  expenses  of 
bringing  water  from  Hackney  to  Aldgate,  where  a 
conduit  was  erected  iat  the  use  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city.  • 

On  the  fifteenth  of  January,  in  this  year,  Heniy 
assumed  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church ; 
and  he  maintained  it  with  so  much  jealousy,  that 
he  spared  none  who  called  it  in  question. 
,  Among  other  victims  of  this  jealousy  may  be 
enumerated  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More.  The  king,  who  was  irritated  against 
them  for  their  opposition  to  his  divorce  and  secop^d 
marriage,  and  also  knew  their  attachment^to  the  see 
of  Rome,  determined  to  make  them  acknowledge  his 
supremacy,. or  to  make  them  examples  that  none 
ivho  opposed  it  should  escape  with  impunity.  Thu 
bishop  was  tried  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  found 
guilty  of  high-treason,  in  having  clenied  the  king's  su* 
premacy;  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower^hill  on  the  S3d 
of  June.  Ten  days  after,  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  More, 
was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  the  same  ofience,  and 
suffered  the  same  punishment  on  the  6th  of  July. 

Henry  was  a  prince  of  impetuous  passions,  and^  ^t 
the  same  time,  fickle  and  capricious.  He  had  sur* 
mounted  many  difficulties  to  obtain  the  hand  of  his 
^  beloved  Anne  Boleyn,  and  had  enjoyed  the  greatest 
conjugal  felicity  with  her;  but,  in  the  beginning*  of 
the  year  \536y  a  new  object,  Jane  Seymour,  c^pti- 
vated  his  heart.  This  new  passion  extingyished  all  his 
former  love,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  mo3t 
furious,  and,  as  far  as  appears^  upfounded  jealousy* 
On  the  first  of  May  thqre  was  a  grand  tournament 
at  Greenwich,  at  which  the  king,  queen,  fipd  all 
the  court  were  present. .  In  the  midst  of  the  diver* 
aion  the  king  rose  suddenly  from  his  seat,  went  oift, 
9K)unted  his  horse  and  rode  off,  attended  by  only 
six  pei^ons.    The  cause  of  his  abrupt  departure  is 
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tinkncwli ;  but  on  the  following  day  the  queen  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  such  was  Henry^s  severity, 
that  he  debarred  her  from  seeing  all  her  relations 
and  friends :  even  her  almoner  was  denied  admit- 
tance; On  the  13th  of  May  she  was  brought  to  her 
trial  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Tower,  before  less  than 
half  the  then  number  of  peers  of  England  ;  she  was 
found  guilty,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  of  having 
conspired  the  king's  death,  and  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  or  beheaded  as  the  king  should  direct.  On' 
the  19th  of  May,  she  was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold 
erected  on  the  green  within  the  Tower,  from  which 
all  strangers  were  excluded  ;  the  only  persons  pre- 
sent at  her  execution  being  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and 
Richmond,  Chancellor  Audley,  Secretary  Cromwell, 
and  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  of  London. 
Little  respect  was  shown  to  her  remains:  no  coffin 
being  provided,  her  body  was  put  into  a  chest  made 
for  holding  arrows,  and  instantly  buried  in  the 
chapel  in  the  Tower. 

On  the  following  day  Henry  married  her  more 
fortunate  rival,  Jane  Seymour,  whose  happiness  it 
was  not  to  outlive  his  affection.  She  died  on  the 
54th  of  October,  1537,  twelve  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  son,  who  was  named  Edward. 

In  this  year  parliament  directed  that  all  French 
wines  should  be  sold  for  eight  pence  the  gallon,  and 
Malmsey  and  Romney  sack,  and  all  other  sweet 
wines,  at  one  shilling. 

At  the  same  time,  coals  were  sold  at  Newcastle  at 
two  shillings  and  two  pence  the  chaldron,  "  where- 
fore,^^ says  Maitland,  "  I  imagine  that  they  were  then 
add  in  this  city  at  about  four  shillings." 

The  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure,  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  preceding  reign,  still  continued  and 
increased  ;  and  the  circle  of  trade  was  gradually  en- 
larged. Many  voyages  were  now  undertaken  for 
the  discovery  of  unknown  countries,  but  the  ac- 
-  •  counts 
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counts  we  have  of  them  sure  very  imperfect,  bi  tfai^ 
year,  Mr.  Hore,  a  merchant  ot*  L(xidon»  prevailed 
upon  thirty  young  gentlemen  to  accompany  him 
in  a  voyage  of  discovery  on  the  north  coast  of  Araeiicfl^ 
with  a  view  to  find  a  north-west  passage  to  India. 
7hey  sailed  firom  Gravesend,  in  April,  1536,  with 
two  ships,  the  Trinity  and  the  Mmion ;  and,  after 
having  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  for  want 
of  provisions,  reached  England  again,  in  the  month 
of  October  of  the  same  year*  Though  this  voyage 
was  unfavourable  to  the  proposed  object,  it  gave 
rise  to  the  very  beneficial  fisherv  on  the  banks  of  New* 
foundland  ;  which  island,  with  that  of  Cape  Breton, 
were  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  it. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1537,  King  Henry,  by 
die  ministry  of  his  vicar-general  Cromwell,  ordered 
the  church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Acres,  otherwise 
Thomas  of  Decket,  in  London,  to  be  suppressed. 
On  the  l6th  of  November,  the  Black-friars;  and  on 
the  17th  the  White-friars,  the  Grey-firiars,  and  the 
Carthusian-monks  of  the  Charter-house,  underwent 
the  same  fate. 

In  the  year  1^36,  the  c(Hnmon-council  passed  an 
act  to  enforce  the  observance  of  a  statute  which  had 
been  made  by  the  parliament  for  preserving  the 
navigation  of  &e  river  Thames,  whereby  it  was  en- 
acted as  follows  : 

*"'  That  proclamation  should  be  made  within  this 
city,  and  the  same  to  be  put  in  writing,  and  tables 
thereof  made,  and  set  up  in  divers  places  of  this  ci^, 
that  it  shall  be  lawfiil  to  every  person  to  dig,  cany 
awav,  and  take  away,  sand,  gravel,  or  any  rubbish, 
earth,  or  any  thing,  lying  and  being  in  any  shelve  or 
shelfts,  within  the  said  river  of  Thames,  without  let 
or  interruption  of  any  person,  and  without  any  thing 
paying  for  the  same :  and  after  that  to  sell  the  same 
a%vay,  or  otherwise  to  occupy  or  dispose  of  the  said 
gravel,  sand,  or  other  thing,  at  their  firee  liberty  and 

pleasure. 
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]^etiBure.  And  that  all  pavioun,  bricklayers,  tylersy 
masons^and  all  othen  that  occupy  sand  or  gravel,  shall 
endeavour  themselves,  with  all  diligence,  to  occupy 
the  said  sand  cnt  navel,  and  none  other,  paying  for 
the  same  reasonwly,  as  they  should  and  ought  to 
pay  for  other  sand  or  gravel,  digged  out  of  other 
mens'  grounds  about  the  said  city.  That  further 
application  be  made  to  his  majestv,  that  all  persons 
havii^  lands  or  tenements  along  the  said  hver^^side^ 
shall  well  and  sufficiently  repair  and  maintain  all  the 
walls  and  banks  adjoining  unto  their  said  lands,  so 
that  the  water  may  not,  nor  shall  break  in  upon  the 
same.  And  that  stnxig  grates  of  iron  along  the  said 
water-^ide,  and  also  by  the  street-side,  where  any 
water  course  is  had  into  the  said  Thames,  be  made 
by  the  inhabitants  of  each  ward,  so  along  the  said 
water,  as  of  old  times  has  been  accustomed;  and 
that  every  grate  be  in  height  twenty-four  inches  at 
the  least,  as  the  place  shall  need ;  and  in  breadth,  one 
jBrom  another,  one  inch.''  And  further,  ^'  that  if  the 
c»ccupiers  of  the  said  lands  and  tenements  make 
default  contrary  to  the  ordinance  aforesaid  ;  or  else^ 
if  any  person  or  persons,  in  great  rains  or  at  other 
times,  sweep  their  soils^e,  or  filth  of  their  houses, 
into  the  channel,  and  the  same  afterwards  is  convey- 
ed into  the  Thames,  every  person  so  offending  shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  default  one  shilling  and  eight 
pence ;  and  that  upon  complaint  to  be  made  to  any 
constable  next  adjoining  to  the  said  place,  where  any 
such  de&ult  shall  be  found,  or  his  sufficient  deputy 
for  the  time  being,  from  time  to  time,  to  distrain  fot 
the  said  offence,  and  to  retain  the  same  irreplagiable. 
And  a  Uke  law  to  be  kept  and  observed,  and  like 
penalty  to  be  paid  by  every  person  that  bums  ashes 
and  straw  in  their  houses,  or  wash  in  the  common 
'Streets  or  lanes,  and  to  be  recovered  as  aforesaid  ; 
and  one  moiety  thereof  to  be  to  the  lord  maycnr  and 
commonalty,  and  the  other  moiety  between  the 
4  constable 
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constable  and  the  informer:  arid  that  the  constaUe* 
that  shall  refuse  to  do  his  duty  in  this  cane^ 
shall  pay  three  shillings  and  four  pence,  fbr  every 
offence,  recoverable  in  the  same  manner,  .and 
for  the  same  uses.  And  that  no  person  or  persons, 
having  a  wharf  or  house  by  the  water-side,  shall' 
make  their  lay-stalls  where  the  common  rakeis  of 
this  dty  use  to  lay  all  their  soils^e,  to  be  carried 
away  by  them  in  their  dung-boats;  and  that  the 
said  rakers  shall  lay  their  dung  to  be  carried  away 
in  boats,  at  such  places  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  the  court  of  aldermen,  under 
the  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  every  offence" 
Which  act  or  ordinance  is  still  in  force. 

Before  this  year,  reading  the  Bible  in  the  English 
tongue  was  interdicted  under  Very  severe  penisiities: 
but  at  this  time  Henry's  unsteady  mind  appears  to 
have  experienced  another  change;  for  we  find  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  this  year 
by  Robert  Redman,  without  Temple-bar,  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  "  set  forth  under  the  kynge's 
•  moste  gracious  lycence/^ 

In  the  year  1.539,  Henry  VIIL  having  understood 
that  there  was  a  learned  man,  named  John  Nicolson, 
but  who,  to  conceal  himself  from  his  former  perse- 
cutors, had  assumed  the  name  of  Lambert,  a  school- 
master in  London,  who  denied  the  real  presence  in* 
the  sacrament,  to  which  the  king  was  blindly  de- 
voted, thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  him 
at  once  to  exercise  his  supremacy,  and  display*  his 
learning ;  he  therefore  determined  to  have  the  glory 
of  disputing  with  this  reformer^  who  had  appealed 
from  a  sentence  given  against  him  by  Archbishop 
Cranmer.  Public  notice  was  accordingly  given,  that 
die  king  designed  to  enter  the  lists  against  Lambert; 
and  scaffolds  were  erected  in  Westminstef-hall,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  audience,  without  any 
re^rd  had  to  the  injustice  of  thus  mixing  the  dis- 
putant 
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putant  and  the  judge.  The, end  of  this  disputation 
ivas,  that  Henry  gave  his«  ant;agonist  his  choice» 
either  to  reeant  his  opinion,  or  to  sul>mit  to  the 
0ames,  Lambert  nobly  naade  choice  of  the  latter; 
^d  the  king  had  the  mean  cruelty  to  prder  him  Xb 
be  executed,  which  was  inflicted  upon  him  witih  the 
greatest  rigour. 

About  the  same  time,  six  Dutch  anabaptiste  n^ 
Ifered  in  like  manner;  three  men  and  a  woman  were 
burnt  at  St  Paul's-cross,  and  a  man  and  a  woman  m 
^mithiield. 

King  Henry  having  suspected  the  consequences 
of  throwing  off  the  spiritual  yoke  of  Rome,  and  find- 
ing that  the  pope  had  stirred*  up  the  emperor  aad 
the  French  king  against  him,  began  to  prepare  for 
ibe  worst;  for  which  purpose  he  fortified  the  coasts 
of  his  kingdom,  put  his  navy  in  thorough  repsur, 
and)  by  commissions  to  the  several  counties  and 
principal  cities  in  England,  order^d^l  his  subjects^^ 
firom  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  be  mustered.  A 
like  commission  was  also  directed  to  Sir  William 
Foreman,  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  immediateljr 
caujsed  a  general  muster  of  the  citizens  to  be  jieid 
at  Mile-end*  This  was  the  greatest  muster  ever 
ma4^  by  the  citizens  of  London^  it  consisted  of 
three  divisions  of  fiVe  thousand  men  each,  exclusive 
of  pipne/ers  and  other  attendants,  who  miarched  in 
martial  order  through  the  city  to  Westminster,  wham 
they  were  reviewed  by  the  king  and  nobility,  who 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  thdr  numerous  and 
splendid  appearance. 

On  th^  22d  of  October,  in  this  year,  the  court  of 
common-council  made  an  order,  that  a  foreigner 
named  Paul  Wythyn  Pool,  should  have  the  privilege 
of  being  present  at  4II  courts  of  common-council  and 
ie]ectio)is.  This  nxark  of  distinction,  which  had.nevei 

before 
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before  belen  granted  to  any  unqualified  person*  was 
conferred  upcm  him  on  account  of  his  uncommoii 
wisdom  and  penetration. 

The  state  of  shipping  in  the  port  of  London  was 
still  very  low  about  this  time,  if  we  may  give  credit 
to  Wheeler,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  tiie  company 
of  merchant-adventurers,  to  whom  he  was  secretary. 
In  his  Treatise  on  Commerce,  published  in  1601, 
he  says,  that,  about  sixty  years  before  he  wrote, 
**  there  were  not  above  four  ships,  besides  those  of 
the  royal  navy,  that  were  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  each, .  within  the  river  of  Thames/* 

The  king,  having  restrained  the  annual  custom  of 
the  city  watch,  owing  to  its  great  expense,  endea« 
voured  to  preserve  the  manly  exercise  of  shooting* 
of  whi(^  he  was  very  fond,  by  granting  a  charter  to 
the  company  of  archers,  who  were  called  the  frater- 
nity of  St.  Ue<Nr|e;  by  which  they  had  a  power  to 
use  and  exercmeshooting  at  all  manner  of  marks,  ai 
well  in  th6  city  as  suburbs,  with  long  bows,  cross 
bows,  and  hand  guns;  with  this  clause.  That,  in  case 
any  persons  were  shot  and  slain  in  these  sports,  by 
some  arrow  shot  by  these  archers,  he  was  not  to  be 
sued  or  molested,  if  he  had,  unmediately  before  he 
shot,  used  the  word,  ^*  Fast/*  The  chieftain  of 
these  archers  was  called  Prince  Arthur,  and  the  rest 
of  them  his  knights.  The  principal  place  of  exer* 
cising  their  sport  was  Mile-end,  where  they  were  fire- 
quentlyhonouredwith  the  presence  of  the  king  himself. 

About  this  time  the  stews,  which  had  been  hi* 
therto  licensed  on  the  Bank-side,  in  Southwark,  were 
put  down  by  the  king's  proclamation  and  sound  of 
trumpet 

On  the  arrival  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  Henry's  new 
bride,  she  was  met  on  Blackheath,  on  the  3d  of  Ja* 
auaiy,  1340,  by  the  Anseatic  merchants,  and  those 
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bf  Genoa,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Spain,  resident  in 
the  city  of  London,  together  with  a  number  of  the 
principal  citizens,  common-councilmen,  and  aIder-> 
men,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  richly 
dressed  in  velvet,  with  chains  of  gold,  and  rnounted 
on  stately  horses,  and  accompanied  by  the  king,  di* 
vers  foreign  princes,  the  nobility,  and  the  lord  mayor, 
was  conducted  in  great  magnificence  to  the  royal 
palace  at  Greenwich. 

The  marriage  was  solemnized  on  Twelfth-day; 
and  on  the  4th  of  February,  being  the  day  appointed 
for  their  majesties'  removal  to  Westminster,  the  lord 
mayor  and -aldermen,  in  the  city  barge,  attended  by 
the  twelve  principal  coinpanies,  in  their  respective 
barges,  most  pompously  equipped,  repaired  to  Green- 
wich, whence  they  conducted  the  king  and  queen 
by  water  to  Westminster. 

However  Henry  might  have  been  deceived  in  the 
representations  of  the  beauty  of  this  princess,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  displeased  with  Crom- 
well, the  principal  adviser  of  the  match,  for  some 
lime  after  it,  since  in  April  following  he  conferred  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Essex  upon  Him;  but  this  appearance 
of  satisfaction  was  of  short  duration.  On  the  ninth 
of  July  a  sentence  of  divorce  passed  the  two  houses 
of  convocation  ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same 
month,  Cromwell  was  beheaded  on  Tower  hill. 
He  was  accused  of  heresy  and  treason,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable the  accusation  was  unfounded,  for  a  bill  of 
attainder  was  passed  against  him,  without  trial,  on 
the  more  general  representations  of  the  king's  council. 

Some  few  days  after  CromwelPs  death,  Henry 
gave  a  terrible  instance  of  that  cruelty  which  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  his  soul :  papists  and  re- 
formers were  alike  theobjects  of  this  infernal  passion, 
arid  suffered  in  the  same  flames.  Dr.  Barnes,  who 
had  made  a  figure  in  an  embassy  to  the  German 

VOL.  I.  XXX  princes, 
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prinices,  Thomas  Gerard,  a  refoiiiiing  nunister,  ainf 
William  Jeiom,  vicar  of  Stepney,  who  had  been,  un* 
heard,  attainted  of  heresy  by  the  parliament,  were 
now  condemned  to  the  stake ;  but  when  they  came 
there,  neither  they  nor  the  sheriff  knew  for  what 
they  suffered.  Along  with  them  Gregory  Buttolph, 
Adam  Damplip,  and  Clement  Philpot  (all  bigoted 
papists)  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  de^ 
nying  the  king's  supremacy.  To  increase  the  d>sur<> 
dity  of  this  indiscriminate  cruelty,  they  were  drawn 
to  the  place  of  execution  on  three  hurdles,  a  catholic 
and  a  protestant  on  each.  This  horsid  scene  cause<i^ 
a  foreigner  who  was  a  spectator  of  it  to  exclaim 
*^Good  God !  how  unhapp^  are  the  people  of  this 
country,  who  are  hanged  for  being  papist  or  burnt 
for  being  enemies  to  popery.^' 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  this  year,  1540,  Catha* 
rine  Howard  (daughter  to  the  Lord  Edmund  How- 
ard), to  whom  theking  had  been  some  time  privately 
married,  was  publicly  declared  Queen  of  England. 
Byrthis  marriage  the  popish  interest  was  strengthened^ 
and  that  party  made  a  strong  push  at  Cranmer ;  but 
the  king's  affection  for  him  was  so  unmoveable,  that 
their  endeavours  proved  abortive. 

About  this  time  Robert  Brooke,  chaplain  to  the 
king,  invented  the  method  of  making  leaden  pipes 
for  conveying  water  under  ground,  without  using 
solder.  Robert  Cooper,  a  goldsmith  of  Londcm^  was  die 
first  who  made  them  and  put  the  invention  in  practice. 

In  the  year  1541,  much  blood  was  shed  on  the 
scafibld,  and  many  persons  of  different  ranks  were 
executed.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  victims 
was  the  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the 
royal  race  of  the  Plantagenets.  This  venerable  ma« 
tron  had  been  attainted  by  parliament  in  1539)  and 
had  been  kept  in  prison  from  that  time.  Without 
regard  to  her  sex,  her  aj^,  or  her  royal  descent,  she 
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was  brought  to  a  scaffold  in  the  Tower,  on  the  97th 
of  May,  to  be  beheaded,  where,  though  in  her 
seventieth  year,  she  behaved  with  great  spirit  and 
magnanimity :  when  she  was  desired  to  layl  her 
head  upon  the  block  she  obstinately  refused,  saying, 
**  I  am  no  traitor;  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve 
death  ;  if  you  will  have  my  head,^'  shaking  her  grey 
locks,  "  you  must  get  it  as  well  as  you  can/^  la 
•consequence  of  this,  she  was  rather  butchered  than 
beheaded.* 

It  is  impossible,  to  discover  what  provoked 
Henry  to  this  act  of  cruelty:  her  only  crime  was 
that  of  having  held  a  con*espondence  with  her  own 
6on,  Cardinal  Pole.  But  the  truth  is  we  are  much 
better  informed  of  the  punishments  than  of  the 
crimes  of  many  eminent  persons  in  this  reign. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  this  year  for 
paving  the  following  streets  in  London,  viz.  the  street 
leading  from  Aldgate  to  Whitechapel-church ;  the 
upperpartofChanceiy-lane;thewayleadingfromHol- 
born-bara,  westward,  towards  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields, 
as  far  as  any  habitation  is  on  both  sides  of  the  said 
street;  Gray's-inn-lane,  Shoe-lane,  and  Feuter's, 
now  Fetter-lane,  the  two  last  being  thorough-fares  and 
passages  from  Fleet-street  into  Holborn. 

That  part  of  Chancery-lane  now  to  be  paved  is 
thus  described,  ^  From]  the  bars  beside  the  Rolls 
lately  set  up  by  the  lord  privy  seal,  unto  the  said 
highway  in  Holborn.^'  All  the  streets  directed  to 
be  paved,  are  said  to  be  "  very  foul,  and  full  of  pits 
and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and  noyous,  as  weH  for 
die  king's  subjects  on  horseback  as  on  foot,  and  with 
carriages*'' 

;  We  leant,'  from  Hakluyt,  that  the  merciiants  of 
London  and  Southampton  traded  to  the  Brazils  in 
1540  and  1543. 

•  Hubert,  p.  227. 

Archbishop 
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Archbishop  Cranmer  having  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  grant  a  privilege  for  printing  the  Bible  in  English, 
the  same  was  executed  accordingly,  and  made  its 
appearance  about  this  time,  under  the  fdilowing 
title:  *' The  Bible  in  English,  .of  the  laigest  and 
greatest  volume,  used  and  appointed  by  our  sovereign 
prince,  King  Henry  VIIL  supreme  head  of  the 
church  and  realm  of  England,  to  be  frequented  and 
used  in  every  church  within  this  his  said  realm,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  his  former  injunctions 
given  in  that  behalf:  overseen  and  perused,  at  the 
i^omm^pd  of  the  king's  highness,  by  the  reverend 
fathers  in  God,  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
Nichplas,  Bishop  of  Rx)chester.  Printed  by  Richard 
Grafton,  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum    solum^ 

In  the  year  1342,  the  House  of  Commons  having 
sent  their  sergeant  at  arms  to  demand  the  release  of 
George  Ferras,  member  for  Plymouth,  who  had 
been  arrested  at  the  suit  of  one  White,  for  two 
hundred  marks,  the  sheriffs  and  their  officers  belong* 
ing  to  the  Compter,  then  situate  in  Bread-street, 
assaulted  the  sergeant  at  arms,  and  broke  his  mace; 
for  which  they  were  ordered  to  attend  the  house; 
when,  after  a  severe  reprimand  for  their  contempt, 
th^  sheriffs  and  White  were  committed  prisoners  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  arresting  officers,  and  four 
othera,  to  Newgate,  where  they  were  confined  for  a 
considerable  time,  till,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
lord  mayor,  and  the  application  of  many  friends, 
they  were  discharged  by  an  order  of  the  house. 
•  On  the  12th  of  February,  in  this  year,  Catharine 
Howard,  late  Queen  of  England,  and  her  confidant 
Lady  Jane  Rochford,  were  beheaded  qu  a  scaffold, 
erected  ifithin  the  Tower  of  London. 

In  the  year  1543  there  was  a  great  mortali^ 
among  the  cattle  which  occasioned  an  enormous 
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increase  in  the  price  of  meat :  in  consideratioa 
whereof,  the  lord  mayor  and  common-council  made 
H  sumptuary  law  to  restrain  luxurious  feasting; 
wherein  it  was  ordained,  that  the  lord  mayor  should 
not  have  more  than  seven  di^he^  at  dinner  or  sup* 
per  ;  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs  were  limited  to  six, 
the  sword«*bearer  to  four;  and  the  mayor's  and  sheriff's 
officers  to  three ;  upon  penalty  of  torty  shillings  for 
«very  supernumerary  dish. 

It  was  likewise  enacted,  by  the  same  authority, 
that  neither  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  nor  sherifife, 
should  buy  cranes,  swans,  or  bustards,  after  the  en- 
suing Easter,  tinder  the  penalty  of  fortv  shillings  for 
every  bird  so  bought ;  but  the  purchaser  was  at 
liberty  to  clear  hiipself  by  his  own  oath. 

The  parliament,  which  ,met  in  January  of  this 
year,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bad  state  of 
those  parts  of  the  metropolis  which  still  remained  un- 
ipaved  and  were  become  almost  impassable,  and 
made  an  act  as  follows :  "  Whereas,  the  streets 
named  White-cross-street,  Chiswell-street,  Golding- 
Jane,  Grub-street,  Goswell-street,  Long«lane,  St. 
John-street,  from  the  bars  of  Smithfield  up  to  the 
pound,  at  the  corner  of  the  wall  extending  along 
the  highway  leading  up  to  Islington ;  and  also  the 
ptreet  from  the  said  bars  to  Cow-cross  ;  Water-lane, 
in  Fleet-street,  the  way  without  Temple-bar,  leading 
westward,  by  and  unto  Clement's-inn  gates  and 
New-inn  •  gates,  to  Drewry-place,  in  the  county  of 
^liddlesex ;  and  also  one  little  lane  stretching  from 
the  said  way  to  the  sign  of  the  Bell,  at  Drewry-lane 
end  ;  and  the  common-way  leading  through  a  cer- 
tain place  called  Petit-France,  from  the  bars  of  the 
west  end  of  Tothill-street,  at  Westminster,  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  west  end  of  the  said  place 
called  Petit-France ;  Bishopsgate-strect,  to  and  above 
^horeditch*ohur9h  5  ^b?  Strond-t)ridge,  and  the  way 
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leading  from  the  said  bi'dge  towards  Temple4>ar ; 
the  lane  called  Foskue-lane,  from  the  garden  and 
tenement  of  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  and  the  gardens 
and  tenement  called  the  Bell  and  Proctors,  down  to 
Strond^bridge^  be  very  foul  and  full  of  pits  and 
sloughs»  very  perilous  and  noyous,  and  very  neces* 
.sary  to  be  kept  cleait,  for  the  avoiding  of  corrupt 
savours,  and  aa  occasion  of  pestilence.  For  th« 
amendment  and  reformation  whereof  they  are  dir 
rected  to  be  paved  with  stone,  and  a  channel  made 
in  the  midst  of  them,  at  the  charge  of  the  ground 
landlords,  "  in  like  manner  and  form  as  the  streets  of 
the  city  of  [jondon  be  paved/'  And  it  was  also  en- 
acted, "  That  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  <rf 
London,  shall  have  power  to  fnquire  into,  hear,  and 
determine  the  defaults  of  paving  and  reparation  of 
streets;  and  that  any  three  justices  in  London,, 
whereof  the  mayor  to  be  one,  may  set  fines  upon 
such  as  do  not  pave  and  repair  any  street  or  lane  in 
London,  or  the  liberties  thereof,  to  be  levied  by  dis- 
tress or  action,  &c.  by  the  chamberlain,  to  the  use  of 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  said  city/'  And 
further  it  was  enacted,  "  That  the  conduits  of  Lon- 
don should  be  made  and  repaired,  for  the  better 
watering  of  the  city  and  its  liberties ;  and  that  the 
n^yor  and  citizens  should  have  power  to  bring 
water  to  the  said  conduits  from  Hampstead-heath^ 
St.  Marj'-le-bone,  Hackney,  and  Muswell-hill,  upon 
their  indemnifying  tlie  owners  of  lands  for  damages 
that  might  be  done  by  the  said  water-courses,  &c. 

By  another  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  this 
year,  Wapping  Marsh,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, is  directed  to  be  divided  by  certain  per- 
sons assigned,  or  by  any  six  of  them.  And 
Cornelius  Wanderdelf,  who,  at  his  own  charge* 
inned,  inbanked,  and  recovered  the  same,  being 
drowned,    Richard   Hill,  of  London,  mercer,    his 
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assignee,  shall  have  the  one  moiety  thereof  to  him, 
and  to  his  heirs,  it  having  been  before  this  time 
within  the  flux  of  the  tide  and  the  Thames. 

These  two  acts  of  parliament,  viith  that  passed  in 
1541,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  suburbs  of  London  at  this  period. 

On  his  return  from  Boulogne,  which  he  had  be- 
sieged and  taken  on  the  14th  of  September,  in  this 
year,  Henry  being  apprehensive  of  reprisals  from 
the  King  of  France,  set  about  fortifying  the,  sea-ports : 
and  for  the  defence  of  the  Thames  he  erected  the 
fiort  at  Tilbury,  and  a  battery  opposite  to  it  at 
Gravesend. 

The  plague  raged  so  violently  in  London  during 
this  year  that  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  fell 
victims  to  it,  and  the  term  was  adjourned  to  St. 
Albans. 

Sir  John  Allen,  who  had  served  the  office  of  lord 
mayor,  in  1535,  and  was  honoured  with  the  rank  of 
a  privy-councellor  to  Henry  VIIL  died  this  year. 

By  his  will  he  gave  a  rich  collar  of  gold,  to  be 
worn  by  future  lord  mayors,  and  five  hundred 
marks  to  be  a  stock  for  sea-coal ;  he  also  directed  the 
rents  of  his  lands,  purchased  of  the  king,  to  be  dis* 
tributed  yearly  to  the  poor  in  each  ward  for  ever ;  be- 
sides many  other  liberal  benefactions  to  the  prisons, 
hospitals,  lazarhouses,  and  the  poor  of  other  parts 
within  two  miles  of  the  city.  He  was  buried  in  a 
chapel  belonging  to  §t.  Thomas  of  Acres,  which  he 
had  built. 

In  the  year  1 545,  the  twelve  city  companies  ad- 
vanced the  king  twenty  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
vpon  a  morgage  of  crown  lands,  towards  the  charges 
of  his  war  with  Scotland.  This,  however,  being 
found  insufficient,  his  majesty  afterwards  sent  com- 
missioners into  the  city  to  .assess  the  Londoners,  in 

an 
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an  arbitrary  manner,  by  way  of  benevolence.  Alder- 
man Richard  Read  not  only  objected  to  this  illegal 
proceeding,  but  positively  refused  to  pay  the. sum 
demanded  of  him  ;  for  which  Henry,  whose  tyran- 
•nical  spirit  would  endure  no  opposition,  enrolled 
him  as  a  foot  soldier,  and  sent  him  to  Scotland  with 
the  army,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  after 
undergoing  very  severe  hardships,  was  obliged  to  pay 
a  considerable  sum  for  his  liberty. 

A  proclamation,  issued  in  tliis  year  for  prohibiting 
"  certain  bookes  printed  of  newes  of  the  prosperous 
successes  of  the  king's  raa*ties  arms  in  Scotland,"  car- 
ries the  date  of  the  first  circulation  of  these  vehicles  of 
information  to  a  much  earlier  period  than  has  gene- 
rally been  assigned  to  it.  Chalmers,  in  his  life  of 
Ruddiman,  states  the  Gallo-Bellicum,  a  kind  of 
state  of  Europe  or  Annual  Register,  to'have  been 
the  first  English  one,  and  the  Venice  Gazette,  which 
is  considered  as  the  original,  was  circulated  in  ma- 
nuscript till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  collection  of  them  in  the  Magliabechian 
library  at  Florence;  these  therefore  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  printed  newspapers  ever  circulated. 

The  proclamation  states  that  **  the  king's  most  ex- 
cellent majestic  understanding  that  certain  light  per- 
sones,  not  regarding  what  they  reported,  wrote,  or 
set  forthe,  had  caused  to  be  imprinted  and  divulged, 
certain  newes  of  the  prosperous  successes  of  the 
king's  majestie's  army  in  Scotland,  wherein,  although 
the  effect  of  the  victory  was  indeed  true,  yet  the 
circumstances  in  divers  points  were  in  some  past 
over  slenderly,  in  some  parte  untruly  and  amisse 
reported';  his  highness,  therefore,  not  content  to 
have  anie  Such  matters  of  so  greate  importance  sett 
forthe  to  the  slaunderof  his  captaines  and  ministers, 
nor  to  be  otherwise  .reported  than  the  truth  was 
straighdie  chargeth  and  conunandeth  all  manner  of 
3  personefi 
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persones  into  whose  hands  anie  c^  the  said  printed 
books  should  come  ymediately  after  they  should 
hear  of  this  proclamation,  to  bring  the  same  bookes 
to  the  l^rd  maior  of  London,  or  to  the  recorder,  or 
some  of  the  aldermen  of  the  same,  to  thintent  that 
they  might  suppresse  and  bum  them,  upon  pain 
that  every  person  keeping  anie  of  the  said  boc^es 
XXIIU  hours  after  the  m^ing  of  this  proclamation, 
should  suffer  ymprisonment  of  his  bodye,  and  be 
farther  punished  at  the  king's  majestie's  will  and 
pleasure/' 

This  year  the  parliament  passed  an  act,  in  which 
it  was  ordained,  that  every  citizen  and  inhabitant 
within  the  city  and  liberty  thereof  should,  for  every 
ten  shillings  annual  rent,  pay  to  the  vicars  of  their 
respective  parishes,  one  shilling  and  four  pence ; 
and  for  every  rent  of  twenty  shillings,  two  shillings 
and  nine  pence,  and  so  on  in  proportion  as  the  rents 
advanced.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  eveiy  person 
possessed  of  four  hundred  marks  in  real  and  person* 
al  estate,  was  properly  qualifiied  to  serve  on  the 
grand  jury. 

In  the  month  of  August,  this  year,  the  citizens  of 
London,  at  their  own  expense,  raised  and  com* 
pletely  fitted  out  a  regiment  of  foot,  consisting  of 
one  thousand  men,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  army 
in  France. 

Stow  says*  "  In  the  year  1546  the  97th  of  April, 
being  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  W.  Foxley,  pot 
maker  for  the  mint  ib  the  tower  of  London,  fell 
asleep,  and  so  continued  sleeping,  and  could  not  be 
awakeiied  with  pricking,  cran^ping,  or  otherwise 
burning  whatsoever,  till  the  first  day  of  the  next 
term,  which  was  full  fourteen  days  and  fifteen 
flights,  for  that  Easter  term  beginneth  not  afore  se* 
venteen  days  after  Easter.    The  cause  of  his  thus 

*  Survaie  l60S,  p.  59. 
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Btoe^Qg  QMld  not  ihe  known,  tbcHigb  the  awie  weie 
dili^eiitly  searched  for  by  tiiie  king  <is  physicians  and 
ether  ieamed  inePt  yea  the  king  himself  esamined 
ike  said  W.  Foxley,  who  was  in  all  points  found  at 
his  wakenii^  to  be  as  if  he  bad  slept  but  one  night; 
find  be  lii^d  more  than  forty  years  afiber  in  the  said 
iower,  to  wit,  until  the  year  of  Christ,  15879  and 
;dien  deceased  on  Wednesday  in  Easter  week.'^ 

A  pea/oe  being  concluded  between  England  and 
France,  the  same  'was  proclaimed  in  tbe  city  with 
great  solemnity,  on  Whitsunday,  1546.  On  tiiis 
occanoB  a  grand  procession  was  made  firom  St.  Paul's 
church  to  Leadenhali,  and  back  again.  It  consisted 
of  a  number  of  men  carrying  the  parodual  silver 
crosses,  Mowed  by  the  paiish  clerks,  choristeiB  and 
priests  in  London,  together  with  the  choir  of  St 
Paul's  in  their  richest  copes,  followed  by  the  difierr 
ient  companies  of  the  city  in  their  liveries;  and  the 
procession  was  closed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldei^ 
men  dressed  in  their  scarlet  robes. 

Several  persons  suffered  this  yeajr  on  account  of 
their  principles  in  religion;  among  whom  was  Mrs. 
Anne  Askew,  or  Ascue,  a  gendewoman  of  good 
birth  and  excellent  parts,  who  was  well  known  to 
many  persons  at  court.  This  lady,  being  convicted 
of  denying  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  was 
condemned  to  the  flames,  and  chose  to  su£S^  deaths 
rather  than  purchase  pardon  at  the  expense  of  ab- 
juring her  ^th.  The  lord  chancellor,,  who  was  a 
isealous  papist,  imagining  that  her  resolution  pn> 
eeeded  from  due  encouragement  given  her  by  persons 
of  distinetion  about  the  court,  who  were  friends  to 
the  ref<mnation,  caused  this  pow  woman  to  be  put 
to  the  rack  in  prison,  though  already  under  sentence 
of  death;  and  is  even  said  to  have  assisted  widi  his 
Dwn  hands,  in  administering  the  torture,  which 
was  done  in  such  a  merciless  manner,  that  almost 
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ttU  her  bdnesweie  dislocated  ThiB  ahe  boie^  how:- 
ever,  with  amasng  fortitude ;  nor  could  they  ext(Mt 
b  syUable  from  her  in  accusation  of  any  one.  At 
length  on  the  1 6th  of  July  she  was  convi^ed  to  ^ 
stake,  and  suffered  with  four  men,  condemned  oa 
the  same  account:  Shaston,  Bishop  of  Salisbuty;  wito 
had  been  imprisoned  for  the  same  dffimce,  but  saved 
his  life  by  recanting,  attended,  them  to  the  place  of 
execution,  where*  he  preached  a  sermon^  reprdack- 
ing  them  in  the  harshest  terms  for  their  obstinacy 
and  her^. 

On  the  91  St  of  August,  Claud  Aanebautatilbas^ 
sador  extraordinary  of  France,  arrived  at  London 
from  Dieppe,  and  landed  at  the  tower  wharf,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens, 
and  conducted  to  the  bishop^s  palace:  and  on  his 
departure,  after  having  sworn,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  to  perform  the  articles  of  the  peace,  he 
was  presented  by  the  city  with  four  large  silver 
flagons  richly  gilt,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  thirty 
six  pounds,  besides  wine  and  other  cosdy  presents. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  his  sob  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  charged  with  treason,  and  on  the  IStb.  of 
January,  1457,  the  earl  was  brought  to  trial  at 
Guildhall,  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  a  common 
jury,  by  whom  he  was  found  guilW,  and  received 
sentence  of  death:  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  hill, 
on  the  nineteenth  of  January.  His  father  being  a  peer, 
the  proceedings  against  him  were  obliged  to  wait 
the  determination  of  parliament,  by  whom  he  was 
attainted;  and  the  warrant  for  his  execution  was 
signed,  but  the  king  s  death,  which  happened  on 
the  S8th  of  January,  rendered  it  of  no  force,  and  it 
was  not  thought  adviseable  that  the  commencement 
of  the  youns  king's  reign  should  be  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  execution  of  the  first  nobleman  of  the 
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land ;  for  which  reason  his  Ufe  was  spared,  but  he  re- 
mained in  confinement  during  all  this  reign. 

King  Hency  VIII.  having  dissolved  the  priory  and 
did  hospital  of  St.  Bartholc^new  in  Smithfield,  he,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  founded  it  anew,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  annual  revenue  of  five  hundred 
marks,  on  condition  that  the  city  should  pay  an  equal 
sum.  The  proposal  being  accepted,  the  new  found- 
ation  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  *^  The  hos- 
pital of  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of 
London,  governors  for  the  poor,  called  Little  St.  Bar- 
tholomew'sy  near  West  Smithfield.'' 


CHAP.  xxvn. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Thejirsi  Act  of  Edward* s  Fewer  exercised  in  Knighting 
the  Lord  Momt, — St.  Paul*s  Rood  pulled  down.-^ 
March  of  the  City  IVatch  revived.^*Tumult  in  Whitehall 
Chapel. ^^Fr ice  ofFrovisions. — L{/luxqf  Foreign  Manu* 
fiacturtf. — Deputation  from  the  City  to  the  King  rela^ 
five  to  theMal-administrationof  the  Froiector. — House 
Rents. "^Foreign  Commerce  extended, — Prices  of.  Cattle 
fixed.'^Deartk. — Matior  of  Southwark  granted  to  the 
City. '•Sweating Sickness. — SteeUyard  Society  Suppress- 
ed— Foundation  of  St.  Thomas's,  Christ* s,  and  Bridewell 
Hospitals. — Death  of  Edward.-^Froclamation  of  Ladj/ 
Jane  Grey  y  and  afterwards  of  Mary. — The  Queen's  public 
Entry. '-^Riot  at  St.  Paul's — Loan. — Sir  Thomas  neat's 
Rebeuion.-^Persecution.^^Sumptuary  Act  (f  Common^ 
council. — JVood^street  Compter  erectedi — LmdonTraders 
settled  at  the  Canaries. — Scarcity  of  Corn, — Ghreat 
Mortality. — Manufacture  of  Glass. — Fluctuations  in  the 
Price  of  Com. — Loan, — Ureat  Sickness. 

Edward  VI.  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  by  the 
demise  of  his  jTather,  was  only  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  ^e  at  his  accession  to  the  dominion  of  England: 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  choose  a  protector  who 
might  exercise  the  regal  power  during  his  minority, 
to  which  high  station  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  king's 
maternal  uncle,  was  chosen,  and  soon  after  created 
Duke  of  Somerset. 

On  the  sixth  of  February  the  lord^protecter  com* 
menced  the  exercise  of  his  high  office,  by  knight- 
ing the  young  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  many  other  lords  and  gentlemen  :  imme^ 
diately  after  whi(^h,  the  king  standing  under  his 
canopy  of  state,  took  the  sword  from  the  lord-pro* 
tector,  and  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  oa 
Henry  Hoblethom,  the  lord  mayor ;  which  was  the 
first  act  of  sovereignty  done  by  him. 

In  this  year,  according  to  Howell,  in  his  Londino* 

p(^is,  the  price  of  Malmsey  wine,  the  pnly  sweet 
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wine  then  imported^  and  that  by  the  Lombards  alone^ 
was  but  three  halfpence  the  pint:  for  which  he 
quotes  the  churchwarden's  accounts  of  St  Andrew 
Undershaft)  from  which  it  appears  that  they  liad 
**  paid  ten  shillings  for  eighty  pints  of  Malmsey^ 
spent  in  the  church.'' 

From  the  accession  of  Edward,  the  reformation^ 
which  in  his  iuther's  life-time  was  a  monstrous  med* 
ley  of  protestantism  and  cathoUcism,  proceeded  with 
cahn  and  steady  steps.  In  the  Easter-week  of  this 
year  the  church,  service  began  to  be  read  in  English, 
in  the  king's  chapel;  and  in  September,  commis- 
Moners  were  assembled  in  St.  Paul's  church  to  reform 
^e  superstitions  of  the  old  worship,  among  which 
the  adoration  of  images  held  aprcmiinent  place ;  these 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  the  churches,  which 
order  was  carried  into  effect  in  London,  in  Novem- 
ber, by  pulling  down  the  rood  in  St.  Paul'i  cathedral, 
with  all  the  pictures  and  statues  of  saints  in  the 
different  churches,  and  supplying  their  places  with 
texts  of  scripture  calculated  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
imi^e-worship.  In  addition  to  this/  the  parliament 
passed  an  «ct  for  pecmitting  the  laity  to  receive  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds ;  the  statutes  s^nst  the 
LoUards  and  heresies  were  repealed  ;  private  masses 
were  abolished  ;  and  bishops  were  to  be  elected  by^ 
letters  patent  from  the  king,  and  to  hold  their  courte 
in  his  name. 

The  combinations  and  conspiracies  which  were 
daily  concerted  by  the  journeymen  and  labourers, 
being  found  very  detrimental  to  trade,  the  parlia- 
ment, among  other  things  enacted,  **  That,  if  any* 
lurtificers,  workmen,  or  labourers,  do  cwnspire,  con^ 
venant,  or  promise  together,  that  they  shaH  not 
make  or  do  their  work  but  at  a  certain  price  or  rate, 
or  shall  not  enterprise  or  take  upon  them  to  finish 
that  work  which  another  hath  begun,  or  shall  do  but; 

a  certain 
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a  certain  vrork  in  a  day,  or  shall  not  work  but  at 
certain  hours  or  times ;  that  then  every  person  so 
conspiring,  convenanting,  or  offending,  being  there^ 
x>f  convicted  by  witnesses,  confessicMi,  or  otherwise, 
shall  forfeit,  for  the  first  offence,  ten  pounds,  or  have 
twenty  days  imprisonment:  for  the  second  ofience, 
twenty  pounds,  or  pilloiy ;  and  for  a  third  offence^ 
forty  pounds,  or  to  sit  on  the  pillory,  and  hdve  one 
ear  cut  off,  besides  being  rendered  infamous^nd  in* 
capable  of  giving  evidence  upon  oath/'  In  this  act 
are  included  butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  poulterers, 
cooks,  &c.  And  all  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors, 
bailiffs,  &c.  in  their  sessions,  leets,  and  courts,  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  inquire,  hear,  and  de- 
termine, all  and  singular  the  offences  against  this 
statute,  and  to  cause  offenders  to  be  punished. 

In  the  year  1548  the  march  of  the  city  watch. 
Which  had  been  discontinued  by  command  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  was  revived  by  Sir  John  Gresham  the 
mayor.  The  procession  received  an  additional  splen- 
dor from  three  hundred  light  horsemen,  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  citizens  for  the  service  of  tfie  king. 

On  St.  Peter^s  day,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, a  zealous  catholic,  preacheid  before  the  king,  at 
Whitehall.  He  had  been  warned  not  to  speak  of 
controversial  subjects,  and  the  answer  he  gave  was 
moderate  and  satisfactory.  But  when  in  the  pulpit, 
he  forgot  his  promises,  and  warmly  supported  the 
real  presence  in  the  sacrament.  The  ^ect  of  this 
ill-judged  conduct  was  grossly  indecent.  Each  party, 
although  in  the  clmrch,  and  befcMre  the  king,  cried 
out  aloud,  and  with  vehemence  to  support  or  to  in^- 
ault  the  preacher ;  and,  on  his  leaving  the  pulpit, 
the  impdite  omtor  was  taken  to  prison. 

London  was  again  visited  by  tlie  plague,  in  the 
month  of  July  of  this  year,  which  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  its  inhabitants. 

From 
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From  Strype*s  EcclesiaBtical  Memorials,  we  leam, 
that,  in  this  year,  wheat  sold  at  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence  per  quarter ;  barley,  malt,  and  rye,  at 
five  shillings  ;  and  pease  and  beans,  at  four  shillinga 
And,  by  an  act  of  parliament  for  regulating  the  pur- 
veyors of  the  king's  household,  the  rate  of  post^ 
.horses  is  fixed  at  one  penny  per  mile. 
.  In  the  year  1549)  at  the  instigation  of  Archbishop 
•Cranm^r,  encouragement  was  given  to  persecuted 
foreign  protestants,  to  come  over  and  settle  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  were  allowed  the  firee  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  and,  in  return,  enriched  the  nation 
by  the  manufactures  they  brought  with  them.  They 
settled  principally  in  London,  Southwark,  Canter- 
bury, and  other  great  towns  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  protector  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  having 
been  guilty  of  some  acts  of  imprudence,  his  enemies 
took  the  advantage  of  it,  and  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  entered  into  a  cabal  against  his 
perscHi*  They  met  at  Ely-house,  and  taking  the 
whole  authority  into  their  own  hands,  acted  inde- 
pendent of  him.  They  sent  injunctions  to. the 
-magistrates  of  London,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  to  obey  no  orders  from  the  protector,  but  to 
keep  the  city  and  Tower  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  at 
the  same  time  demanded  a  supply  of  five  hundred 
men.  The  magistrates  so  tax  agreed  with  their  re- 
quest as  to  order  the  several  companies  to  mount 
guard  alternately,  but  would  not  proceed  any  farther 
without  consulting  the  common-council ;  for  which 
purpose  they  were  summoned  by  the  lord  mayor  to 
attend  next  day  at  Guildhall. 

The  protector,  who  was  at  this  time  with  the 
king  at  Hampton-court,^  receiving  advice  of  these 
proceedings,  was  so  intimidated,  that  he  retired 
with  his  majesty  to  Windsor,  and  began  strongly  to 
fortify  the  castle. 

The 
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llie  conmon-council,  meetisg  at  the  appointed 
time^  a  letter  was  pioduced  fvook  his  majesty  to  the 
cityi  wherein  he  demanded  five  hundred  men,  com- 
pletely armed,  to  be  immediately  sent  to  Windaor. 
Robert  Brook,  the  recorder,  opposed  this,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  earnestly  requested  them  to  supply  the 
Iwds  with  that  number,  as  it  would  enable  them  to 
bring  the  protector  to  an  account,  and  thereby  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  the  people.  He  was  heard 
by  the  court  with  great  attention,  but  was  interrupt^ 
ed  by  George  Staidlow,  a  member  of  the  comm<ni^ 
council,  who,  after  a  veiy  elaborate  harangue,  in 
which  he  recited  the  bad  consequences  of  the  cit/s 
joining  the  barons  against  King  Henry  III.  con* 
eluded  thus :  ^^  Wherefore,  as  this  aid  is  required  of 
the  king's  majesty,  it  is  our  duty  to  hearken  thereto, 
for  he  is  our  high  shepherd,  radier  than  unto  the 
lords ;  and  yet  I  should  not  wish  the  lords  to  be 
clearly  shaken  off;  but  they  with  us  and  we  with 
them  may  join  in  suit,  and  make  our  most  humble 
petition  to  the  king's  majesty,  that  it  would  please 
his  majesty  to  hear  such  complaint  against  the 
government  of  the  lord-protector,,  as  may  be  justly 
alleged  and  proved ;  that  neither  shall  the  king, 
nor  yet  the  lords,  have  cause  to  seek  for  fur- 
ther aid,  neither  we  to  offend  any  of  them." 

In  consequence  of  this  speech,  the  court  broke 
up  without  coming  to  any  determination.  The  next 
day  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  held  a  conference 
in  the  Star-chamber,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Sir 
Philip  Hobby  should  be  dispatched  with  a  letter 
of  credence  to  his  majesty,  imploring  him  to  permit 
the  said  Sir  Philip  to  deliver  their  message,  and  to 
credit  what  he  should  declare  in  their  names.  Sir 
Philip  accordingly  waited  on  his  majesty  at  Windsor, 
tmd  dehvered  his  business  with  such  propriety  to  the 
king,  in  the  presenoe  of  the  protector,  diat  his 
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majesty  commanded  Somerset  immediately  to  with- 
draw, and  soon  after  committed  him  prisoner  to 
Beauchamp's  Tower,  in  Windsor  Castle,  from 
whence  he  was  conducted,  on  the  following  day,  to 
the  Tower  of  London. 

The  'Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in 
depriving  the  protector  of  his  power,  retained  the 
chief  management  of  public  affairs  for  some  time ; 
but  Somerset  was  at  length  restored  to  liberty,  and 
took  his  place  again  at  the  council.  The  fine  which 
he  was  to  have  paid  for  his  misconduct  was  also  re- 
mitted by  the  king. 

House-rents  must  have  been  very  low  at  this 
time ;  for  Archbishop  Nicholson,  in  his  Historical 
Library,  says,  "  a  house,  in  the  very  precincts  of 
King  Edward  VI.^s  courts  in  Channel-row,  Westmin- 
ster, was  let  to  no  less  a  person  than  the  comptroller 
of  that  king's  household,  for  the  yearly  rent  of  thirty 
shillings.'' 

In  the  year  1 5  JO,  the  Thames  at  London-bridge 
was  observed  t6  ebb  and  flow  three  times  within 
nine  hours,  occasioned  by  a  strong  easterly  win^ 
repelling  the  ebb  before  it  could  perform  its  natural 
course. 

In  this  year  a  Captain  Bodenham  made  a  trading 
voyage  from  London  to  the  isles  of  Candia  and  Chios, 
in  the  Levant,  from  whence  he  loaded  home  with 
wines,  &c.  and  returned  in  the  following  year. 

The  first  parliament  in  Edward's  reign  having 
given  all  the  lands  and  possessions  of  colleges,  chan- 
tries, &c.  to  the  king,  the  different  companies  of 
London  redeemed  thpse  which  they  had  held  for 
the  payment  of  priests'  wages,  obits,  and  lights,  at 
the  price  of  twenty  thpusand  pounds,  and  applied 
the  rents  arising  from  them  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  butchers  of  London  having  greatly  enhanced 

the  price  of  meat,  owing  to  a  combination  between 
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the  graziers  and  salesmen,  the  king  and  council,  to 
restrain  the  like  imposition  for  the  fiiture,  fixed  the 
prices  of  cattle  sold  in  the  different  seasons,  in  the 
following  manner  : 

From  Midsummer  to  MichaeimaSi 

The  best  fat  ox,  to  be  sold  at  -     ^ 

The  best  steers  and  runts  ' 
The  best  heifers  and  kine 

From  Holiowmas  to  Christmas. 

The  best  fat  ox 

The  best  steers  and  runts 

The  best  heifers  and  kine 

From  Christmas  to  Shrovetide. 

The  best  fat  ox  -  * 

The  best  steers  and  runts 

From  Shearing-time  to  Michaelmas. 
The  best  fet  weather  at        -        - 
If  shorn 

The  best  fat  ewe 
If  shorn 

Fr(ym  Michaelmas  to  Shrovetide. 
The  best  fat  weather 
If  shorn 

A  great-dearth  happening  the  same  year,  the  fol- 
lowing prices  of  provisions  were  also  fixed  by  the 
king  and  council : 

s.     D. 
White  Wheat,  the  quarter,  at  -        -13    0. 

Red  ditto  -  -  -     11     0 

All  other  sorts  of  ditto  -  -       8     0 

The  best  malt,  the  quarter  -  -10     0 

Second  sort  ditto  -  -      -       8     0 

The 
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The  best  bailey,  the  quarter 

Second  sort  .-  -     .       • 

The  best  rye,  the  quarter 

Second  sort 

The  best  beans  and  peas,  the  quarter 

Second  sort  ditta 

Oats,  the  quarter 

The  best  sweet  butter,  the  pounds  at 

Essex  barrelled  butter,  the  pound 

All  sorts  of  other  barrelled  butter 

Essex  cheese,  the  pound,  at 

All  other  sorts  of  ditto 
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A  charter  was  purchased  of  the  king  in  this  year 
for  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds 
two  shillings  and  a  penny,  by  which  the  king  grant- 
ed to  the  city  of  London,  the  manor  of  Southwai^ 
and  its  appurtenances^  with  divets  k«d»  and  tene- 
ments therein ;  and  abo  the  assize  of  bread,,  wijie, 
beer  and  ale ;  a  fair  for  three  days;  and  the  offices 
of  coroner,  escheator,  and  clerk  of  the  market,  which 
are  vested  in  the  lord  mayor  and  his  successors  for 
ever. 

On  St  6amaby'i9  day,  according  to  Howes's 
Chronicle,  the  high  altar  at  St.  FauFs  chmch  waB 
pulled  down,  and  a  table  placed  where  the  akar 
stood,  with  a  vail  drawn  beneath,  and  steps ;  and,  on 
the  next  Sunday,  a  communion  was  sung  at  the 
same  table ;  and,  shortly  after,  all  the  altars  in  Lon- 
don were  taken  down,  and  tables  placed  in  their  rooms. 

In  1551,  the  sweating  sickness  broke  out  again  in 
London,  and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  people ; 
"  eight  hundred,"  says  the  above  chronicler,  '*  died 
in  the  first  week:  seven  honest  householders  did  sup 
together,  and  before  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  next 
morning,  six  of  them  were  dead  \^ 

The 
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The  king,  being  greatly  distressed  for  money,  bad 
recourse  to  the  bank  of  Anthony  Fugger  and  coi». 
pany  of  Anttrerp,  of  whom  he  borrowed  a  laige  sum 
of  money,  and  as  a  security  for  the  payment,  the 
corporation  of  London  were  bound  jointly  with  him, 
and  Edward  gave  a  recognizance  to  Sir  Andrew  Jud, 
the  mayor,  to  indemnify  the  city. 

In  consequence  of  an  act  of  common*council 
passed  this  year,  a  postern  gate  was  made  m  the 
wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  dissolved  cloister  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  now  ChristV  Hospital,  to  pass  through 
to  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

TTie  time  was  at  length  come  that  the  eyes  of  the 
English  nation  were  to  be  opened  to  the  immense 
injury  sustained  by  permitting  the  German  merchants 
of  the  Steel-yard  te  enjoy  such  advantages  in  the 
duty  on  the  exportation  of  English  elbths,  which 
now  .began  to  be  more  generally  seen  and  felt,  as  the 
foreign  commerce  of  England  became  more  diffused. 

In  1532  the  privy  council,  upon  the  pressing  re- 
monstrances of  the  English  merchant-adventurers, 
inquired  into  the  injuries  sustained  by  native  fradem 
in  consequence  of  then*  immunities,  and  after  mature 
conaderation  detamined  that  their  privileges,  liber- 
ties, and  franchises,  should  be  resun^  by  the  king; 
allowing  them,  however,  the  liberty  of  traffic  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  any  merchant-strangers  have  it. 
The  (£fference  in  the  duty,  being  twenty  per  cent 
msteadofone  per  cent,  their  ancient  duty,  had  such 
an  effect,  that,  according  to  Wheeler's  Treatise  of 
Commerce,  our  own  merchants  in  this  year  shipped 
forty  thousand  cloths  for  Flanders. 

The  tumultuous  and  unsettled  disposition  of  the 
people,  which  was  also  gr^^tly  increased  by  the  dif- 
ference on  religious  subjects,  gave  rise  to  a  statute 
in  this  year  for  regulating  the  number  of  taverns 
and  wine  vaults.     Its  preamble  states  that  it  was 
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enacted  for  the  avoiding  of  many  inconveniences, 
much  evil  rule,  and  common  resort  to  mis-ruled 
persons,  used  and  frequented  in  many  taverns  oif 
late  newly  set  up,  in  back  lanes,  corners,  and  suspir 
cious  places,  both  in  London  and  other  towns  and 
villages/' 

By  it  the  prices  of  wines  are  fixed  thus  :  Gascony 
and  Guienne  wines  at  eight  pence  per  gallon ;  ' 
Rochelle  wines  at  four  pence ;  and  no  other  sorts  of 
wine  to  be  sold  higher  than  twelve  pence  per  gallon, 
on  forfeiture  of  five  pounds.  No  taverns  are  to 
be  kept  for  retailing  wines,  unless  licenced,  and  the 
number  of  them  is  not  to  exceed  forty  in  London 
and  three  in  Westminster:  and  no  wine  to  be 
drank  in  any  of  these  taverns.- 

The  citizens  of  London  having  purchased  of  the 
king  the  manor  of  Southwark,  with  all  its  appurten-i 
ances,  they  became  possessed  of  an  hospital  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle ;  which  being  greatly  de- 
cayed, they  xepaired  and  enlarged  the  same  at  a 
considerable  expense,  for  the  reception  of  poor,  sick, 
and  helpless  objects.  The  king  incorporated  the 
lord  mayor,  conmionalty,  and  citizens  of  London, 
governors  of  the  hospital,  together  with  those  of 
Christ  and  Bridewell. 

King  Edward  YL  also,  but  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  founded  Christ's  Hospital  in  the  Grey-friar's 
convent,  for  the  relief  and  education  of  young  and 
helpless  children  ;  and  incorporated  the  governors 
by  the  title  of  "  The  mayor,  commonalty,  and 
citizens  of  the  city  of  London,  governors  of  the  pod- 
sessions,  revenues,  and  goods,  of  the  hospitals  of 
Edward  VL  King  of  England,  &c.''  He  also  gave 
the  old  palace  of  Bridewell  to  the  city  for  the  lodg- 
ing of  poor  way-faring* people,  the  correction  of 
vagabonds  and  disorderly  persons,  and  for.  finding 
them  work. 

The 
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The  city  having  appointed  Christ's  Hospital  for 
the  educati(»i  of  poor  children,  and  St.  Thomas's,  in 
Southwark,  foi:  the  maimed  and  diseased,  the  king 
formed  these  charitable  foundations  into  a  corpora- 
tion: as  appears  by  a  charter  granted  for  that  pur* 
pose,  wherein  it  is  declared  as  follows : 

i"  And,  that  our  intention  may  take  the  better  ef- 
^^  feet,  and  that  the  lands,  revenues,  and  other  things 
«*  granted  for  the  support  of  the  said  hospitals,  houses, 
"  and  poor  people,  maybe  the  better  governed,  for  the 
"  establishment  of  the  same.  We  do  will  and  ordain, 
"  that  the  hospitals  aforesaid,  when  they  shall  be  so 
"  founded,  erected,  and  established,  shall  be  named, 
'^  called,  and  stiied,  The  Hospitals  of  Edward  VI.  of 
"  England,  of  Christ,  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas 
"  the  Apostle;  and  that  the  aforesaid  mayor,  com- 
"  monalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  and  their  succes- 
^  sors,  shall  be  stiied,  the  governors  of  the  said  hos- 
"  pitals  of  Bridewell,  Christ,  and  St.  Thomas  the 
"  Apostle;  and  that  the  same  governors,  in  deed, 
'^  and  in  fkct,  and  in  name,  shall  be  hereafter  one 
"  body  corporate  and  politic  of  themselves  for  ever. 
**  And  we  will  that  the  same  governors  shall  have 
**  perpetual  succession.'* 

On  the  sixth  of  July,  1553,  Edward.  VI.  died  at 
Greenwich,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his 
grandfather,  at  Westtninster,  with  great  funeral 
pomp,  and  the  unfeigned  moumii^  of  an  affection- 
ate people. 

During  his  illness,  his  crafty  adviser  Northumber- 
land had  persuaded  him  to  make  a  will,  setting  aside 
his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  leaving  the 
crown  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  on  pretence  that  this  was 
necessary  for  the  quiet  of  his  people,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  their  newly  adopted  religion.    But  sensible 
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that  it  could  not  be  carried  into  eflfect,  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  city  of  LondiHi,  be  concealed  the 
king^s  death  for  some  days;  and  on  the  8tfa  of  July, 
the  lord  mayor  received  an  oider  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil at  Greenwich,  and  to  bring  with  him  six  alder- 
men, six  merchants  of  the  staple,  and  as  many  mer- 
chant-adventurers, to  whom,  under  an  oath  of  secre- 
cy, the  death  of  the  king  was  communicated,  and 
also  the  choice  he  had  made  of  a  successpr. 

Accordingly,  on  the  tenth,  Lady  Jane  was  re- 
ceived  into  the  Tower  of  London  as  queen,  and  in 
the  afternoon,  proclamation  was  made  through  the 
city  of  the  death  of  King  Edward  VL  and  that  he 
had  ordained  by  letters  patent,  that  the  Lady  Jane 
should  be  heir  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Some  preparations  were  made  for  supporting  this 
nomination  by  force  of  arms,  but  it  being  found 
that  the  sense  of  the  nation  was  against  disturbing 
the  succession,  the  council  met  at  Baynard's  Castle 
on  the  19th  of  July,  from  whence,  having  consulted 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder,  they  all 
proceeded  in  cavalcade  to  Cheapside,  where  they 
proclaimed  the  princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry 
yill.  Queen  of  England ;  after  which  they  returned 
in  the  same  order  to  St,  Paul's  cathedral,  where  Te 
Deum  was  sung. 

On  the  third  of  August,  the  queen  made  her  pub- 
lic entry  into  London,  preceded  by  the  lord  mayor 
in  a  crimson  velvet  gown,  carrying  a  golden  sceptre 
in  his  hand  A  stage  was  erected  without  Aldgate, 
on  which  stood  the  poor  children  of  Christ's  hospital, 
one  of  whom  made  an  oration. 

"At  her  accession  to  the  crown,  Mary  liad  pro- 
mised those  who  supported  her  rights,  that  she 
would  force  no  man's  conscience  in  point  of  religion; 
but  a  sliort  time  was  sufficient  to  show  that  her 
word  was  of  no  value.  The  first  instance  of  her  im- 
placable 
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placable  l^igotFy  was  manifested  on  1;he  following  pp* 
ca^on.  A  ca^on  of  St.  PauPs,  named  bourne,  cb^p^ 
lain  to  Bonner,  now  re^itc^ed  to  the  jsee  of  Lpi)dpPi 
prei(cbii>g  at  that  cathedral  on  the  l^th  of  August, 
took  that  opportpnity  jto  cast  some  hiurgh  reflections 
on  the  deceasecj  JEdward.  Thi?  the  spirit  of  th^ 
Londoner^  could  not  brook:  they  hissed  the  impritr 
dent  orator,  pelted  him  with  brick-bats  wd  st-pn^8| 
and  ope  of  them  threw  a  dagger  at  hio^,  with  so  gooc} 
an  aim)  that  it  stuck  intx>  the  pulpit  behjiid  him^ 
The  terrified  preacher  saved  his  lif(B  by  stooping,  but 
rea^iped  in  extreme  danger,  uijtil  he  was  relieyed 
by  the  epcertjons  of  two  popular  protestant  preacbe^^ 
Rogers  and  Bradford,  the  latter  of  whom  (Bnt^ring 
the  pulpit  exhorted  the  audience  to  quietness  an4 
pbeqien^e ;  but  finding  aiguments  ineffectual,  they, 
with  great  difficulty,  escorted  Bgurne  i»to  St.  Paul's 
school. 

Soon  after  this  disturbance,  a  proclaipation  was 
issued  by  the  queen,  in  which  the  |HX>mise  of  tolera^ 
tipn  was  renewed,  hut  with  this  proviso,  '^  nntil  pub^ 
lie  ord^  shall  jb^  taken  in  it  by  common  (^opsent ;'' 
and  it  finished  by  prohibiting  "  Preaching  or  writing 
withoMt  ^  special  license  for  the  same/^  This  was 
followed  by  the  ungrateful  aad  most  undeserved  im- 
prasooment  ai^  subsequent  martyrdon^*  of  Rogers 
ai»d  Bciadford,  who  had  hazarded  their  persons  to 
save  the  life  ^  Bourne,  "  They  could  repress  the  iiaga 
pf  the  populace  in  a  moment,^'  said  the  queen ; 
"  doubtie^  they  set  it  on". 

The  fiiHt  of  September,  says  Howes,  the  queen 
demanded  a  prest  (loan)  of  the  city  of  London,  of 
twenty  ithou^nd  pounds,  tp  be  repaid  again  within 

*  IloiKer$  was  tfie  first  v^ho  sufiered  on  account  of  ie!igioa»  in  thu 
reign,  ne  was  burnt  in  $mithfield^  oq  the  4th  of  February,  1^65. 
Biadfonl  survived  him  Mily  tUl  Clie  first  of  July  fcdlowing,  whca  he 
sofered  the  €MDe  dea^i  in  .the  sipae  plAoe. 

YpL.  I  A  a  a  a  fourteen 
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fourteen  days  •after  Michaelmas  next  following; 
which  sum  was  levied  of  the  aldermen,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  commoners. 

On  the  last  day  of  that  month,  the  queen  rode  in 
great  state  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster;  on 
which  occasion,  many  stately  pageants  were  erected, 
the  conduits  ran  with  wine,  and  she  was  every  where 
received  with  such  respect  by  the  citizens,  that,  on 
her  alighting  at  Whitehall,  she  gave  the  lord  mayor 
her  thanks.  On  the  following  day,  she  was  crowned 
with  the  greatest  magnificence ;  the  lord  mayor,  as* 
sisted  by  twelve  of  the  citizens,  officiating  as  chief 
butler ;  for  which  service  the  mayor  received  a  gold 
cup  and  cover,  weighing  seventeen  ounces,  for  his 
fee. 

The  proposed  marriage  between  Maiy  and  Philip 
of  Spain,  was  announced  to  the  council  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1554;  and  the  day  after,  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  were  sent  for  to  attend  the  court,  and  to 
bring  with  them  forty  of  the  principal  conrnioners, 
to  whom  the  lord  chancellor  declared  the  queen's  in- 
tention, requiring  them  to  behave  like  good  subjects 
on  the  occasion. 

As  soon  as  this  intention  was  made  public,  the  na- 
tion took  the  alarm,  and  its  discontent  was  express^ 
ed  so  openly,  that  the  government  thought  itneces^ 
sary  to  provide  against  the  probable  consequences 
of  the  ferment.  Nor  were  these  precautions  useless, 
V  for  in  a  very  short  time  intelligence  arrived  froni 
several  counties  that  the  people  had  taken  up  arms^ 
In  this  conjuncture  the  privy  council  ordered  the 
lord  naayor  to  exert  himself  for  the  pi^servation  of 
the  peace  in  the  city,  and,  upon  advice  that  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  was  in  arms,  in  Kent,  they  directed 
that  the  city  should  be  put  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

In  compliance  with  this  command,  the  citizens 
not  only  placed  a  strong;  guard  at  every  gate  of  the 

city, 
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tity,  but  raised  five  hundred  men  to  march  against 
Wyat:  this  they  did  with  such  expedition,  that  in 
two  days  after  they  were  sent  down  to  Gravesend 
under  the  command  of  Alexander  Bret,  an  experi- 
enced officer;  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  with  him  marched  to  Rochester,  at 
which  place  Wyat  was,  and  had  fortified  the  bridge. 
He  and  his  men  were  offered  a  general  pardon  on 
their  submission;  but  this  not  being  complied  with, 
the  duke  advanced  to  attack  him.  On  which  Cap- 
tain Bret,  who  commanded  the  Londoners,  drew  hiis 
sword,  and  addressed  the  men  in  the  following 
words :  '^  Gentlemen,  nothing  can  be  more  barba- 
rous and  unjust  than  for  us  to  fight  s^ainst  our 
friends  and  countrymen;  especially  considering  that 
they  are  engaged  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  our  dear  country,  in  opposition  to  the  proud  and 
imperious  Spaniards,  from  whom,  if  the  intended 
match  succeeds,  we  can  expect  no  other  than  to  be- 
come their  slaves.  Therefore,  as  that  worthy  patriot. 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  has  laudably  undertaken  to  pro- 
tect and  prevent  us  from  being  imposed  upon  by 
those  lordly  foreigners,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that, 
instead  of  opposing,  we  ought,  in  duty  to  our  coun- 
try, to  join  him,  for  the  more  easily  obtaining  so 
salutar^r  an  end.^' 

The  Londoners  were  so  highly  pleased  with  this 
speech,  that  they  not  only  cried  out,  a  Wyat,. a 
Wyat;  but  effectually  turned  their  ordnance  against 
the  queen's  forces,  insomuch  that  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  so  precipitately  as  to  leave  their  ammuni- 
tion and  ordnance  to  l^e  a  prey  to  Wyat,  who 
marched  the  next  day  to  Deptford  in  his  way  to 
London. 

The  citizens  were  so  alarmed  on  this  near  approach, 
'and  the  court  thrown  into  such  confusion,   that 

ev«Ei 
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even  the  judges  and  counsellors  sat  and  pleaded  w 
armour. 

In  this  state  of  afSuis  her  majesty  cepaiied  tQ 
Guildhall,  attended  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
sherififi^  where  she  harangued  them  in  a  long  and 
soothing  speech,  in  which  she  accused  Wyat  and 
his  adherents  of  sedung  nothing  less  than  the  total 
subversion  of  all  good  government:  she  insisted  on 
her  right  to  the  crown,  and  declared  she  was  wed-» 
ded  to  the  realm  and  to  the  laws  of  the  country^ 
which  she  loved  as  afiectionately  as  a  mother  dotK 
her  children.  She  said  she  had  no  desire  to  tnarry 
any  nian,  much  less  a  prince  who  might  hereafter 
be  detrimental  to  the  welfere  of  her  subjects.  That 
notwithstanding  a  match  had  been  proposed,  by  her 
council,  with  die  King  of  Spain,  yet  she  was  deter-^ 
inin^d  not  to  listen  thereto  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  parliament;  and  concluded  with  exhorting 
them  to  stand  iast  against  these  rebek.  She  knew 
that  Wyat  had  many  friends  in  London,  and  there^ 
fore  put  the  care  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
mayor  »id  Lord  Howard, 

On  the  dd  day  of  February,  Wyat  and  his  army 
arrived  in  Southwark,  when  he  was  joyfully  received, 
ttid  supfrfied  with  all  necessaries  for  his  mety  His 
intentions  were  to  march  into  the  city;  but  these 
w^  frustrated  by  the  gates  being  shut,  and  the 
draw*bridge  cut  down,  tie  then  marched  to  King-* 
ston,  in  order  to  pass  the  river,  that  he  might  attack 
ihem  on  the  land  side ;  but  the  bridge  was  brc^e^ 
and  the  opposite  shore  guarded  by  two  hiindired 
men.  These  he  soon  drove  away  with  his  ord* 
nance,  znd  ordered  some  sailors,  who  were  undeit 
his  command,  to  wade  the  river,  and  bring  the  bargw 
that  were  moored  on  the  other  side;  with  whidi  he 
ao  expeditiously  repaired  the  bridge,  t)iat  he  wa^ 

able 
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able  to  pass  his  army  over  it  the  night  after.  Having 
had  the  promise  of  his  friends  in  London  to  join 
him»  and  to  admit  him  into  the  city  at  a  certain 
hour^  he  continued  his  march,  with  an  intention  to 
reach  Whitehall  the  next  morning  by  break  of  day* 
This  scheme  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  carriage 
of  one  of  his  guns  breaking  at  Tumham-green,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  halt.    The  time  he  stopped  there 
proved  his  destruction ;  for  he  lost  the  opportunity 
of  joining  his  friends  in  London^  who  had  promised 
to  admit  him  into  the  city.    This  disappointment 
occasioned  Harper,  who  had  been  very  instrumental 
in  bringing  over  Bret  and  his  LondonerSf  to  desert 
him ;  after  which  he  discovered  the  whole  design  of 
Wyat  to  the  court.  The  example  set  by  Harper  was 
followed  by  many  others;  insomuch  that,  in  a  few 
houTS)  he  found  himself  fbrsaken  by  near  one  half  of 
his  army.    Notwithstanding  this,  he  continued  his 
march,  &nd,  with  the  remains  of  his  forces,  arrived  at 
St.  James's.     He  there  mounted  his  artillery  cm  an 
eminence,  and,  having  detached  two  companies,  un- 
der the  Command  of  CudbertVaiighan,  to  Westmin- 
ster, left  the  principal  part  of  his  army  with  the  artil- 
lery, and  at  the  head  of  five  companies  only,  hastened 
away  for  London.     At  Charing-cross,  he  was  at*- 
tacked  by  Sir  John  Gage,  with  a  superior  force, 
whom  he  not  only  repulsed,  but  obliged  him  to  take 
shelter  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where  he  leSc 
him,  and  continued  his  march  towards  the  city.    In 
his  way  thither  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  his  ca- 
valry, harassed  his  rear,  and  cut  oflf  several  of  hin 
men ;  and,  when  he  arrived  at  Ludgate,  instead  of 
the  easy  entrance  he  expected,  he  found  the  gatje 
shut,  and  Lord  Howard,  who  commanded  within, 
scoffed  at,  and  reproached  him. 

Thus  circumstanced,  and  surrounded  by  enemies, 
"who  continued  to  assemble  from  every  quarter,  he 

attempted 
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attempted  to  retreat ;  but  Pembroke's  horse  inter* 
cepted  his  return  to  Temple'^bar.  His  men  would 
have  fought  their  way,  but  at  that  instant  Clarencieux^ 
king  at  arms,  arrived  from  the  queen  with  a  promise 
of  pardon  for  him  and  his  men^  if  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms.  Trustitig  to  this,  he  surrendered 
to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley ;  but  the  ^promised  mercy 
was  with-held,  and  Wyat  was  shortly  after  executed 
on  Tower-hitl:  his  head  was  stuck  upon  the  gallows 
at  Hay-hill,  near  Hyde-park,  and  his  quarters  hung 
up  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  city. 

A  dreadful  scene  of  persecution  followed  the  sup* 
pression  of  this  revolt;  much  blood  was  shed  upon 
the  scaffold;  and  so  determined  were  the  queen  and 
her  advisers  that  none  of  their  victims  should  escape^ 
that  the  jurors  on  the  trial  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throck-* 
morton,  who  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  on  the  17th  of 
April,  having  acquitted  the  prisoner,  they  were  com* 
manded  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  fined  five 
hundred  pounds  each. 

The  parliament  having  confirmed  the  articles  of 
marriage  between  the  queen  and  Philip  IL  of  Spain, 
that  prince  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the  19th  of 
July.  The  queen  had  set  out  on  a  progress  to  the 
west,  that  she  might  meet  her  bridegroom  at  Win- 
chester, where  she  intended  to  be  married,  and  where 
the  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed,  vnth  great 
magnificence,  on  the  35th  of  the  same  month.  On 
the  18th  of  August  followine,  the  king  and  queen 
made  their  public  entry  into  London;  on  which  oc- 
casion the  city  was  sumptuously  adorned,  and  em- 
bellished with  a  great  number  of  stately  pageants; 
nor  was  any  expense  spared  by  the  citizens  to  tes« 
tify  their  attachment  to  the  royal  pair. 

The  sumptuous  and  extravagant  manner  of  living 
of  the  city  magistrates  had  gradually  risen  to. such 
a  height,  that  many  of  the  principal  citizens  retired 

from 
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from  the  city,  rather  than  incur  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  serving  the  city  offices.  To  remedy  this 
growing  evil,  an  act  of  common-council  was  passed 
in  this  year,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  That  thence- 
forth the  mayor  should  have  but  oije  course  either 
at  dinner  or  supper;  and  that,  on  a  festival,  being  a 
flesh-day,  to  consist  of  no  more  than  seven  dishes, 
whether  hot  or  cold ;  and  on  every  festival,  being  a 
fish  day,  ei^ht  dishes ;  and  on  every  common  flesh 
day,  six  dishes ;  and  on  every  common  day,  seven 
dishes,  exclusive  of  brawn,  coUops  with  eggs,  sal- 
lads,  pottage,  butter,  cheese,  egffs,  herrings,  sprats, 
shrimps,  and  all  sorts  of  shell-fish  and  fi*uits. — That 
the  aldermen  and  sherifis  should  have  one  dish  less 
than  the  above-mentioned ;  and  all  the  city  compa- 
nies, at  their  several  entertainments,  to  have  the 
same  number  of  dishes  as  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs; 
but  with  this  restriction,  to  have  neither  swan,  crane, 
or  bustard,  upon  the  penalty  of  40s. — That  all  the 
Serjeants  and  officers  belonging  to  the  mayor  or  she- 
riffe,  on  flesh  days,  to  have  three,  on  fish  days,  four 
dishes.  But,  when  any  foreign  ministers  or  privy 
counsellors  are  invited  to  any  of  the  city  entertain- 
ments, then  the  regulations  or  additions  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  mayor:  provided  always, 
that  no  other  entertainment  be  given  after  dinner, 
except  ipocras  and  wafers.  And  the  annual  feasts, 
on  the  three  days  after  Whitsunday  ?LTiA  Bartholomew* 
tide,  were  entirely  laid  aside. 

It  was  also  enacted,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
annual  expense  of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  in  pro- 
viding a  sumptuous  entertainment  at  Guildhall,  on 
lord  mayor's  days,  for  the  honour  of  the  city;  that 
every  subsequent  mayor  should  be  paid  one  hundred 
pounds,  out  of  the  chamber  of  the  city,  in  alleviation 
of  that  charge. 

The 
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The  keeper  of  Bread-street  Compter,  having  not 
only  ill-treated  his  prisonerB,  but  ako  converted  his 
priscm  into  a  receptacle  for  thieves  and  dissolute  wo^ 
men,  a  large  and  convenient  building  was  erected 
iiK Wood-street,  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation, 
ibr  the  reception  of  debtors,  wd  others,  in  the  year 
1565 ,  and  the  prisoners  were  removed  from  Bread- 
street  Compter  into  it  on  Michaelmas  eve» 

The  citizens  of  London,  being  still  greatly  injured 
by  the  encroachments  of  foreigners  on  their  respect- 
tive  professions,  applied  to  the  lord  mayor  and  com<- 
monalty  for  further  relief;  when  an  a£t  of  comnK>n* 
council  was  passed,  in  which  it  was  ordained^ 
^^  That  thenceforth  no  citizen  should  presume  to 
employ  any  forei^er  in  any  manner  of  business,  exf- 
clusive  of  felt-makers,  cap-dickers,  carders,  spinners^ 
knitters,  and  brewers,  upon  penalty  of  five  pounds 
fer  every  offence ;  and  all  offenders,  upon  con** 
viction,  refusing  to  pay,  to  be  ccmimitted  to  pri* 
€on,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  till  such  fines  were 
paid. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  we 
find  that  an  Englishman,  named  Thomson,  making  a 
voyage  firom  Cadiz  to  New  Spain,  touched  at  the 
Canaries,  in  this  year,  and  found  the  factors  of  some 
London  merchants  already  settled  there*  This  is 
the  fiiBt  mention  of  a  commercial 'intercourse  between 
London  and  these  islands. 

There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com  in  this  year, 
which  raised  the  price  of  wheat  to  fourteen  shillings 
the  quarter;  and,  on  the  dOth  of  September,  the 
water  of  the  Thames  was  so  much  raised  by  the 
great  land  floods,  and  a  strong  easterly  wind,  that 
boats  were  rowed  as  far  as  King-street,  in  WestmiU'- 
ster,  and  passengers  were  conveyed  fiom  Newington 
Church  to  the  Pinfold,  near  St.  George's,  in  Scoith'^ 
wark,  in  wherries. 

1  A  raging 
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A  raging  fever  prevailed  in  London,  from  the  end 
of  1555  to  the  autumn  of  1556,  which  carried  off 
great  nurabere  of  people.  Seven  aldermen  fell  vic- 
tims to  its  ravages  within  ten  months. 

In  the  year  1556,  Alderman  Draper,  of  Cordwain-^ 
er's-ward,  first  instituted  the  office  of  bellman,  whose 
business  was,  to  go  about  the  ward  by  night,  and 
ringing  his  bell  at  certain  places,  exhort  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  an  audible  voice,  to  take  care  of  their 
fires  and  lights,  to  help  the  poor,  and  to  pray  for  the 
dead.  This  institution  was  soon  after  adopted  in  all 
the  other  wards  of  the  city. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Present  State  of 
England,  printed  in  1683,  it  was  in  the  year  I557j 
that  glasses  were  first  begun  to  be  made  in  England. 
The  finer  sort  was  made  in  the  place  called  Crutched- 
friars,  in  London  ;  and  the  fine  flint  glass,  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Venice,  was  first  made  in  the  Savoy- 
house,  in  the  Strand. 

This  was  a  year  both  of  dearth  and  plenty.  Be- 
fore harvest,  wheat  was  sold  at  two  pounds  thirteen 
shillings  and  four  pence  the  quarter,  malt  at  two 
pounds  four  shillings,  beans  and  rye  two  pounds, 
and  pease  two  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
the  quartet ;  but  after  harvest,  wheat  was  sold  at 
five  shillings,  malt  at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
and  rye  at  three  shillings  and  four  pence  the  quarter; 
"  so  that,^'  says  Howes,  "  the  penny  wheat  loaf,  that 
weighed  in  London,  the  last  year,  but  eleven  ounces 
troy,  weighed  now  fifty-six  ounces  troy,  according 
to  the  assize  set  down  by  the  mayor  at  the  time.'' 

According  to  the  same  author,  the  Michaelmas* 
term  of  this  year  did  not  produce  a  single  cause, 
in  either  of  the  courts  of  King'-s  Bench  or  Common 
Pleas, 

In  March,  1558,  the  queen  borrowed  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  the  city  companies,  on  the  secu- 
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rity  of  certain  lands;  and  allowed  them  twelve  per 
cent,  interest  for  it. 

Agues  were  so  prevalent  in  this  year,  that  when 
harvest-time  arrived,  the  grain  was  lost  for  want  of 
hands  to  gather  it:  in  consequence  of  this,  corn 
rose  to  fourteen  shillings  a  quarter,  and  fuel  was  so 
scarce  in  London,  that  wood  was  sold  at  the  rate 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  shillings  the  thousand  of 
billets,  and  coals  for  ten  pence  the:  sack,  for  lack 
of  help  and  carriage. 
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CHAP.  XXVIIL 

Accession  of  ^tizaleth.'^Muster  of  the  Citizens. — Story 
ef  Osborne.  — Merchant -Taylors' -School. — Scarcity-^ 
St.  Paul's  Steeple  burnt. — Plague. — Knives  made  in 
London. — Inoorporation  of  the  Merchant* Adventurers. 
^City  JVatck. 

Dn  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  which  took  place 
at  St,  James's,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1558,  her 
sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  was  proclaimed  queen 
in  London,  with  the  usual  formalities,  and  with 

freater  public  demonstrations  of  joy,  than  had  ever 
eeii  witnessed  on  any  similar  occasion, 
At  the  time  of  her  sister's  death,  Elizabeth  was  at 
Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire,  from  whence  she  repaired 
the  next  day  to  London,  and  was  met  at  Highgate 
by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  who  con- 
ducted her  majesty  to  the  Tower  of  London  with 
great  pomp. 

On  the  Uth  day  of  January,  1559,  the  queen 
rode  in  grand  procession  through  the  city  of  London 
to  Westminster,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  people.  At  the  west  end  of  Cheap- 
side,  the  recorder  addressed  her  majesty  in  an  affec- 
tionate speech,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  her, 
in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  with  a  velvet  purse, 
richly  embroidered,  containing  one  thousand  marks 
of  gold.  Her  majesty  thanked  the  citizens  for  this 
token  of  their  affection,  promised  to  continue  their 
good  and  gracious  sovereign,  and  that  she  would 
not  hesitate  to  spare  her  blood  for  their  protection. 
But  nothing  endeared  their  new  sovereign  rAore  to 
them,  than  her  acceptance  of  an  English  Bible, 
richly  gilt;  which  was  let  down  from  a  pageant  in 
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Cheapside,  by  a  child  representing  Truths  Tiic 
queen  received  the  book  with  both  her  hands,  and, 
having  kissed  it,  laid  it  to  her  breast,  and  assured 
the  city,  that  she  esteemed  that  gift  more  than  alt 
the  sumptuous  presents  they  had  made  her.  The 
riext  day,  the  queen  was  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

.  Her  majesty  now  resumed  that  work  of  reformat 
tion  which  had  been  begun  by  her  father,  and  sup-         | 
ported  by  her  brother  Edward  VI.     On  the  first         i 
Sunday  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  by  virtue         i 
of  a  proclamation  for  that  purpose,  the  English         I 
liturgy  was  read  in  all  churches  throughout  the  city         ' 
of  London ;  and  the  epistle  and  gospel  for  the  day 
was  begun  to  be  read  at  mass-time  in  the  English 
tongue.    The  citizens  encouraged  her  majesty  to 
persevere  in  this  great  work,  by  exhibiting  a.  speci- 
men of  the  strength  and  forces  they  could  raise  in  a 
case  of  emei^ency ;  for,  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  twelve 
principal  corporations  of  London  sent  out  twelve 
companies,  consisting  of  fourteen  hundred  men,  to 
be  mustered  in  Greenwich-park  before  the  queen; 
eight  hundred  of  whom  were  pikemen  in  bright  ar- 
mour,  four  hundred  harquebusses,  in  coats  of  mail 
and  helmets,  and  two  hundred  halberdiers,  in  Ger- 
man  rivets:  these  were  accompanied  by  twenty- 
eight  whifflers  (drums  and  fifes),  richly  dressed,  and 
led  by  the  twelve  principal  wardens  of  the  aforesaid 
companies,  well  mounted  and  dressed  in  black  vel- 
vet, with  six  ensigns  in   white  sattin,  fiirred  with 
black  sarsnet,  and  rich  scarves. 

This  year  died  Sir  William  Hewet,  the  lord  mayor, 
who  was  a  clothworker,  and  possessed  of  six  thou- 
«and  pounds  per  annum.  He  had  three  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  following  remarkable  story  of 
his  daughter  is  still  represented  in  a  painting,  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  noble  family  of  the  Duke  of 
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I^eds.  Sir  William,  her  father,  lived  at  this  time 
on  London-bridge ;  and  as  the  maid^servant  was  di- 
verting the  infant  on  the  edge  of  an  open  window,  it 
accidentally  slipped  out  of  her  hands,  and  fell  into 
the  Thames.  An  apprentice  of  Sir  William's,  whose 
name  was  Osborne,  and  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  in  a  direct  line,  seeing  the  child 
drop,  immediately  jumped  out  of  the  shop-window 
into  the  river,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  its  parents, 
brought  it  out  unhurt.  When  she  amved  at  the  age 
of  maturity  she  had  many  suitots,  among  whom  was 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  bi^t  Sir  William,  her  father, 
rejected  all  their  advantageous  proposals,  and 
gratefully  betrothed  her,  with  a  very  large  fortune, 
to  him  who  had  saved  her  life  at  the  risque  of  his 
own ;  declaring  that,  as  Osborne  had  saved  her,  Os- 
borne should  have  her. 

Richard  Hills,  a  merchant-taylor,  in  the  year 
r560,  gave  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of. 
a  house,  called  the  Manor  of  the  Rose,  in  which  the 
merchant-taylors  founded  their  free-school :  he  also 
purchased  a  plot  of  ground  and  some  cottages,  on 
Tower-hill,  where  he  built  alms-houses  for  fourteea 
old  women ;  which  he  vested  in  the  same  company. 

In  the  year  1561,  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of 
grain  of  all  sorts,  that  Sir  William  Chester,  Mayor  of 
London,  and  the  principal  magistrates  were  obliged 
to  procure  a  supply  of  wheat  and  rye  from  the  con- 
tinent ;  by  which  means  the  citizens  were  greatly 
relieved  from  the  calamity. 

On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  June,  there  fell  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  rain,  attended  with  dreadful 
claps  of  thunder.  St.  PauFs  steeple  was  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt,  within  a  yard  of  the  top:  at  first  a  little 
fire  appeared,  resembling  the  light  of  a  torch,  which 
so  sopn  communicated  itself  to  the  weather-cock, 
that  it  fell  ^Q^n  in  eight  minutes  after;  the  wind 
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being  high,  withia  an  hour>  the  fire  destroyecT  tlici 
whole  steeple,  down  to  the  battlements ;  there,  re- 
ceiving the  timber  that  fell  frorti  the  spire,  it  burnfl 
90  violently,  that  the  iron  and  bells  were  melted,  and 
fell  down  upon  the  staiis  in  the  church ;  and  the 
roof  catching  fire,  was  entirely  destroyed  before 
twelve  o'clock  at  night:  to  stop  its  prc^ress^  many 
houses  were  pulled  down  in  the  church-yard,  near 
the  north-door;  and  a  pinnacle,  on  the  east-end,  fell 
on  a  house,  in  which  were  many  people,  but  luckily 
no  one  received  any  hurt. 

In. the  year  1563,  the  plague  again  broke  out 
violently  in  London ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  July,  the 
lord  mayor,  by  her  majasty  s  command,  ordered  the 
master  and  wardens  of  the  company  of  clerks  to  in- 
quire the  number  of  those  who  died  of  this  dread- 
ful distemper  within  their  respective  parishes,  and  to 
make  a  certificate  thereof;  and  that  the  curates  and 
churchwardens  should  give  notice  to  them  of  such 
houses  where  the  plague  appeared,  and  to  forbid 
every  person  in  such  a  house  coming  to  church  for 
the  space  of  one  month  following  after  the  plague 
had  been  in  it ;  and  to  fix  a  blue  cross  on  the  door  of 
every  house  where  the  pljfgue  was,  with  a  writing 
underneath,  signifying  that  the  infection  was  there, 
and  to  avoid  it.  It  was  farther  ordered,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  that  every  housekeeper,  in  each  street 
or  lane,  should  make  bonfires .  three  times  a  week, 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  till  the  in- 
fection should  cease.  In  the  beginning  of 'August 
^  the  lord  mayor  issued  a  proclamation  for  killing  all 
dogs  that  should  be  found  in  the  streets  either  by 
night  or  day.  The  number  of  people  that  died  in 
this  year  in  the  hundred  and  eight  pdrishes  within 
the  city  of  London,  was  twenty  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two;  whereof  seventeen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  four  died  of  the  plague; 

and 
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jWid  in  the  eleven  out  parishes  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  amounted  to  three  thousand  two  hundred 
find  eighty-eight,  and  of  these,  two  thousand  seven 
Imndred  and  tliirty-two  died  of  the  plague. 

In  addition,  to  this  dreadftil  evil,  the  citizens  of 
liQndon  were  also  afflicted  with  a  temporary  stop- 
page in  the  Flemish  trade,  which  involved  them  in 
great  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  Present  State  of 
England,  quoted  before,  says,  that "  the  first  making 
of  knives  in  England  was  begun  in  this  year  (1563), 
by  one  Thomas  Mathews,  on  Fleet-bridge,  in  Lon- 
don. But  this  is  an  erroneous  assertion,  and,  as  is 
probable,  was  only  a  new  branch  of  the  manufacture, 
since  Sheffield  was  famous  for  knives  in  the  days  of 
Chaucer;  who  says,  in  his  Reve's  Tale,  "  A  Sheffield , 
whittle  (knifed  bare  he  in  his  hose.'' 

The  tnglisn  company  of  Merchant-Adventurers, 
^ho  had  prevailed  on  Edward  VL  to  revoke  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Anseatjc  Company,  obtained,  in  the  year 
1564-,  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  consti- 
tuted them  a  corporation  or  body  politic.  She  hereby 
granted  them  a  fcommon  seal,  perpetual  succession, 
liberty  to  purchase  lands,  and  to  exercise  their  go- 
vernment in  any  part  of  England.  In  this  charter, 
however,  was  the  following  clause:  "  But  if  any 
freeman  of  this  company  shall  marry  a  wife  from 
beyopd  sea,  in  a  foreign  country,  or  shall  hold  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  in  Holland,  Zealand, 
Brabant,  Flanders,  Germany,  or  other  places  near 
adjoining,  he  shall  be,  ipso  facto^  disfranchised 
of  and  from  the  said  fellowship  of  Merchant- Ad- 
venturer, and  be  utterly  excluded  fix)m  the  fellow- 
ship thereof 

This  year,  an  act  of  common-council  was  passed, 

in  which  it  was  ordained,  That  all  such  citizens  as 

.should    thenceforth    be   constrained  to   sell   their 
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household  goods,  leases  of  houses,  orsuch-Iike,  should 
first  cause  the  same  to  be  cried  through  the  city  by 
a.  man  with  a  bell,  and  then  to  be  sold  by  the 
common  outcrier  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and 
he  to  receive  one  farthing  in  the  pound  for  his 
trouble. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  armourers,  part  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  city-watch  was  this  year  re- 
newed, on  St.  Peter's  eve;  "  which,"  says  Howes, 
"  did  only  stand  in  the  highest  streets,*  as  Cheape, 
Cornehill,  and  so  foorth,  to  Algate;  which  watch 
was,  to  the  commons  of  the  citie,  as  chargeable,  as 
when,  in  times  past,  it  hadde  beene  commendablie 
done.'' 

On  the  20th  of  September,  there  was  a  great  flood 
in  the  river  Thames,  by  which  all  the  adjacent 
marshes  were  overflowed,  and  many  cattle  drowned. 
And  on  the  21st  of  December,  a  frost  bt^gan,  which 
was  so  severe,  that,  by  New-year's-day,  all  sorts  of 
diversions. were  practised  upon  the  ice,  and  the  Thames 
was  more  crowded  with  foot-passengers,  than  tho 
most  public  street  in  London. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 


f  rintffd  by  J.  D.  Dcwick, 
Aldcrsgitc-kircet. 
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